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Preface 


I HA\Tl tried in this book to accomplish the first part of a pleasant 
assignment which I rashly laid upon myself some nventy years ago: to 
write a historj^ of civilization^ I wish to tell as much as I can, in as liede 
space as 1 can, of the contributions that genius and labor have made to the 
cultural heritage of mankind—to chronicle and contemplate, in their causes, 
character and effects, the advances of invention, the varieties of econoinic 
organization, the experiments in government, the aspirations of religion, 
the mutations of morals and manners, the masterpieces of Iiterarure, the de¬ 
velopment of science, chc wisdom of philosophy, and the achievements of 
art* I do not need to be told fiow absurd this enterprise is, nor how im¬ 
modest is its very conception; for many years of effort have brought it to 
but a fifth of its completion, and have made it cleat that no one mind, and 
no single lifetime, can adequately compass this task. Nevertheless 1 have 
dreamed that despite the many errors inevitable in this undertakinE?, it may 
be of some use to those upon whom the passion for philosophy has laid the 
compulsion to try to see things whole, to pursue perspective, unity and 
understanding through history in time, as well as to seek them through 
science in space. 

I have long felt that our usual method of writing history in separate 
longitudinal sections—economic history, political historjq religious history, 
the history of philosophy, the lustory' of literature, the history of science, 
chc history of music, the history of art—does injustice to the unity of 
human life; chat history should be written collaterally as well as lineally, 
synthetically as well as analytically; and that the ideal historiography 
would seek to portray in each period the total complex of a nation’s culture, 
ii^itutions, adventures and ways. Eut the accumulation of knosvledge has 
divided history, like science, into a thousand isolated specialties; and pru¬ 
dent schoki^ have refrained from attempting’any view of the whole— 
whether of chc material universe, or of the living past of our race* For the 
probability of error increases with chc scope of the undertaking, and any 
man who sells his soul to synthesis will be a tragic target for a myriad 
merry darts of specialist critique. “Consider,” said Ptah-hotep five thousand 
years ago, “how^ thou mayest be opposed by an expert in council* It is 
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foolish to speat on ^v^ry kind of work.”* A history'' of civilization shares 
the presumpnioiisness of cvcrj" philosophical enterprise: it offers the ridicu¬ 
lous spectacle of a fragment expounding the whole. Like philosophy^ such 
a venture has no rational excuse^ and is at best but a brave stupidity; but lee 
us hope that^ hke philosophy, it will always lure some rash spirits into its 
fatal depths. 

The plan of the series is to narrate the history of civilization in £ve inde¬ 
pendent parts: 

I. OjtT Oriejital Heritage: a historj^ of civilization in Egypt and the 
Near East to the death of Alexander, and in India, China and Japan 
to the present day; udeh an introduction on the nature and elements 
of chilizacion. 

IL Our Classical Heritage: a history of civilization in Greece and 
Rome, and of civilization in the Near East under Greek and Roman 
domination. 

III. Our Medieval Heritage: Catholic and feudal Europe, Byzantine 
civilization, Mohammedan and Judaic culture in Asia, Africa and 
Spain, and the Italian Renaissance. 

rV, 0//r European Heritage: the cultural history of the European states 
from the Protestant Reformation to the French Revolution. 

V, Our Moderji Heritage: the history of European invention and states¬ 
manship, science and philosophy, religion and morals, literature and 
art from the accession of Napoleon to our own times. 

Our stoiy' begins with the Orient, not merely because Asia was the scene 
of the oldest civilizations known to us, but because those civilizations 
formed the background and basis of that Greek and Roman culture which 
Sir Henry Maine mistakenly supposed to be the whole source of the mod¬ 
em mind. AVe shall be surprised to learn how much of our most indis¬ 
pensable inventions, our economic and political organization, onr science 
and our literature, our philosophy and our religion, goes back to Egypt 
and the Orient. t At this historic moment—when the ascendancy of Europe 
is so rapidly coming to an end, w hen Asia is swelling with resurrected life, 
and the theme of the twentieth century' seems destined to be an all-cmbnic- 

■ Cf. p. i^ij beloiv. 

t The connibuiions of riic Orient tu fwr cultural heritage are sunirned up in the con- 
duding pages of this volume. 
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ing conflict between the East and the West—the provindalisni of our tra¬ 
ditional histories, which began with Greece and summed up x\sla in a line, 
has become no merely academic error, but a possibly fatal failure of per¬ 
spective and intelligence. The future faces into the Pacific, and under¬ 
standing must follow it there. 

Bur how shall an Occidental mind ever understand the Orient? Eight 
years of study and travel have only made this, too, more evident—that not 
even a lifetime of devoted scholarship would suffice to initiate a Western 
student into the subtle character and secret lore of the East. Every chap¬ 
ter, every paragraph in this book will olfend or amuse some patriotic or 
esoteric soul: the orthodox jew will need all his ancient patience to forgive 
the passes on Yahvehj the metaphysical Hindu will mourn this su|i£rficial 
scratching of Indian philosophyj and the Chinese or Japanese sage will 
smile indulgently at these brief and inadequate selections from the wealth 
of Far Eastern literature and thought. Some of the errors in the chapter on 
Judea have been corrected by Professor 1 larry Wolfson of I laniard; Dr. 
Ananda Coomaraswamy of the Boston Institute of Fine i\jts has given the 
section on India a most painstaking revision, but must not be held responsi¬ 
ble for the conclusions 1 have reached or the errors that remain^ Professor 
H. H. Go wen, the learned Orientalist of the University of Wosfungton, 
and Upton Close, whose knowledge of the Orient seems inexhaustible^ 
have checked the more flagrant mistakes in the chapters on China and 
Japan' and Air* George Sokolsky has given to the pages on contemporary 
affairs in the Far East the benefit of his first-hand information* Should the 
public be indulgent enough to call for a second edition of this book, the 
opportuniry will be taken to incorporate whatever further corrections may 
be suggested by critics, specialists and readers. Meanwhile a xveary author 
may sympathize u'ith Tai T'^ung, who in the thirteenth century^ issued his 
tiist&ry of Chmese IVrithj^ with these words' “'AVcrc 1 to await perfec¬ 
tion, my book would never be finished/’* 

Since these ear-minded times are nor jiropitious for the popularity' of ex¬ 
pensive books on remote subjects of interest only to citizens of the world, 
it mav be that the continuation of this series will be delayed by the prosaic 
necessities of economic life. But if the reception of this adventure in syn¬ 
thesis makes possible an uninterrupted devotion to the undertaking, Part 
Two should be ready by the fall of 1940 , and its successors should appear, 

• Cifter, T. The ttK.eiiiion of Frmtmg m Cbina^ /m Spread New Yorli, 

i9:^,p.xvIiL 
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by the grace of health, at five-year intervals thereafter. Nothing would 
make me happier than ro be freed, for this work, from every other literary 
enterprise, I shall proceed as rapidly as time and circumstance will permit, 
hoping chat a few of my contemporaries will care to grow old with me 
while learning, and that these volumes may help some of our children to 
understand and enjoy the rnfiiurc riches of their inheritance. 


Great Neck, N. Y., March, 1935 


Will Durant* 


A NOTE ON THE USE OF THIS BOOK 

To bring die volume into siruillcr compass certain technical passages, which 
may prove difficult for the general reader, have been printed (Uke'^this para¬ 
graph) in reduced type. Despite much compression the book is still coo long, 
and the font of reduced jype has not sufficed to indicate all the dull passages- 
I trust that the reader will not acrempt more than a chapter at a time. 

Indented passages in reduced type are quotations* Tlic raised numbers refer 
to the Notes at die end of the volume; to facilitate reference to these Notes the 
number of the chapter is given at the head of each page* An occasional hiatus 
in the numbering of the Notes was caused by abbreviadng the printed text. 
The books referred to in the Notes are more fully described in the Bibliog¬ 
raphy, whose starred titles may serv c as a guide to furchcr reading. The Gloss- 
aiy defines all foreign words used in the text* Hie Index pronounces foreign 
names, and gives biographical dates. 

k shoulJ be added that this book has no relation to. and makes no use of. 
a biographical Story of Civilhatton prepared for newspaper publication in 
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INTRODUCTION 


THE ESTABLISHMENT OF CIVILIZATION 

“I want to know what were the steps by 
which men passed from barbarism to 
dviltiatioa.” 


—VOLTADUE.* 






CHAPTER I 


The Conditions of Civilization* 

Definition—Geological conditions—Geographical—Econo?mc— 
Racial—Psychological—Causes of the decay of chilizatians 

C IVILIZATION is social order promoting cultural creation. Four 
elements constitute it: economic provision, political organization, 
moral traditions, and the pursuit of knowledge and the arts. It begins 
where chaos and insecurity end. For when fear is overcome, curiosity and 
construedveness arc free, and man passes by natural impulse towards the 
understanding and embellishment of life. 

Certain factors condition civilization, and may encourage or impede it. 
First, geological conditions. Civilization is an interlude between ice ages: 
at any rime the current of glaciation may rise again, cover with ice and 
stone the works of man, and reduce life to some narrow segment of the 
earth. Or the demon of earthquake, by whose leave we build our cities, 
may shrug his shoulders and consume us indifferently. 

Second, geographical conditions. The heat of the tropics, and the in¬ 
numerable parasites that infest them, arc hostile to civilization; lethargy 
and disease, and a precocious maturity and decay, divert the energies from 
those inessentials of life that make civilization, and absorb them in hunger 
and rcpr^ucrion; nothing is left for the play of the arts and the mind. 
Rain is necessar)”; for w'ater is the medium of life, more important even 
than the light of the sun; the unintelligible whim of the elements may 
condemn to desiccation regions that once flourished with empire and in¬ 
dustry, like Nineveh or Babylon, or may help to swift strength and wealth 
cities apparently off the main line of transport and communication, like 
those of Great Britain or Puget Sound. If the soil is fertile in food or 
minerals, if rivers offer an easy avenue of exchange, if the coast-line is 
indented with natural harbors for a commercial fleet, if, above all, a nation 
lies on the highroad of the world’s trade, like Athens or Carthage, Flor- 

• The reader will find, at the end of this volume, a glossary defining foreign terms, a 
bibliography with guidance for further reading, a pronouncing index, and a body of 
references corresponding to the superior figures in the text. 
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cncc or Venice—then geography, though it can never create it, smiles upon 
civilization, and nourishes it. 

Economic conditions are more important. A people may possess or¬ 
dered institutions, a lofty moral code, and even a flair for the minor forms 
of art, like the American Indians; and yet if it remains in the hunting stage, 
if it dep>ends for its existence upon the precarious fortunes of the chase, it 
will never quite pass from barbarism to civilization. A nomad stock, like the 
Bedouins of Arabia, may be exceptionally intelligent and vigorous, it may 
display high qualities of character like courage, generositx'^ and nobility; 
but without that simple sme qua von of culture, a continuit)' of food, its 
intelligence will be lavished on the perils of the hunt and the tricks of 
trade, and nothing will remain for the laces and frills, the curtsies and 
amenities, the arts and comforts, of civilization. The first form of culture 
is agriculture. It is when man settles down to till the soil and lay up pro¬ 
visions for the uncertain future that he finds time and reason to be civilized. 
Within that little circle of security—a reliable supply of water and food— 
he builds his huts, his temples and his schools; he invents productive tools, 
and domesticates the dog, the ass, the pig, at last himself. He learns to 
work with regularit)' and order, maintains a longer tenure of life, and 
transmits more completely than before the mental and moral heritage of 
his race. 

Culture suggests agriculture, but civilization suggests the cir)\ In one 
aspect civilization is the habit of civility; and civility is the refinement 
which townsmen, who made the word, thought possible only in the 
chitas or city* For in the city are gathered, rightly or wrongly, the 
wealth and brains produced in the countr\’sidc; in the city invention and 
industry multiply comforts, luxuries and leisure; in the city traders meet, 
and barter goods and ideas; in that cross-^rtilization of minds at the cross¬ 
roads of trade intelligence is sharjMrned and stimulated to creative power. 
In the city some men are set aside from the making of material things, and 
produce science and philosophy, literature and art. Civilization begins in 
the peasant’s hut, but it comes to flower only in the towns. 

There are no racial conditions to civilization. It may appear on any 
continent and in any color: at Pekin or Delhi, at Memphis or Babylon, at 
Ravenna or London, in Peru or Yucatan. It is not the great race that makes 

• The word civilizarinn (Larin pertaining to the chis, citizen) is comparativclv 

young. Despite Boswell's suggestion John^n refused to admit it to his Dictionary in 1772; 
hr preferred to use the word c'rvdity* 
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the civilization, it is the great civilization that makes the people; circum¬ 
stances geographical and economic create a culture, and the culture 
creates a type- The Englishman docs not make British civilization, it makes 
him; if he carries it with him wherever he goes, and dresses for dinner 
in 1 imbuktu, it Is not that he is creating his civilization there anew, but 
that he acknowledges even there Its master)^ over his souL Gii'Cn like ma¬ 
terial conditions, and another race would beget like results; Japan repro¬ 
duces in the twentieth century the history" of England in the nineteenth. 
Civilization is related to race only in the sense that it is often preceded by 
the slow intermarriage of diflerent stocks, and their gradual assimilation 
into a relatively homogeneous people,* 

Tlicse physical and biological conditions are only prerequisites to civ^ 
ilizstion; they do not constitute or generate it. Subtle pychological 
factors must enter into play. I'hcre must be political order, even if it be so 
near to chaos as in Renaissance Florence or Rome; men must feel, by and 
large, that they need not look for death or taxes at every cum- There muse 
be some unity of language to ser\-e as a medium of mental exchange. 
Through church, or family, or school, or otherwise, there must be a uni¬ 
fying moral code, some rules of the game of life acknowledged even by 
those who violate them, and giving to conduct some order and rcgii]arit>'^, 
some direction and stimulus. Perhaps there must also be some unitj'^ of basic 
belief, some faith, supernatural or utopian, chat lifts morality from calcu¬ 
lation CO devotion, and gives life nohilitj'^ and significance despite our 
mortal brevity. And finally there must be education—some technique, 
however primitive, for the transmission of culture. Whether through imi¬ 
tation, initiation or instruction, whether through father or mother, teacher 
or priest, the lore and heritage of the tribe—its language and knowledge, 
its morals and manners, its technology and arts-must be handed dcMvn to 
the young, as the very instrument through w'hich they arc turned from 
animals into men. 

The disappearance of these conditions—sometimes of even one of them 
—may destroy a civilization. A geological cataclysm or a profound cli¬ 
matic change; an uncontrolled epidemic like that which wiped mit half the 
population of the Roman Empire under the Antonincs, or the Bbck Death 
that helped to end the Feudal *'\ge; the exhaustion of the land, or the ruin 

• Bl<»n 4 , 5S disrlnci frwn race, may affccc a ccnlizadoii Ln the sense dmt a nation may 
be retarded or advanced by brccdiiij froni the biolug'tcally {not racially) worse or better 
Etrains among the people. 
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of agriculture through the exploitation of the country by the coutti* result¬ 
ing in a precarious dependence upon foreign food supplies; the failure of 
natural resources, either of fuels or of raw materials; a change in. trade 
routes, leaving a nation off the main line of the world’s commerce; mental 
or moral decay from the strains, stimuli and contacts of urban life, from 
the breakdown of traditional sources of social discipline and the inability 
to replace them; the weakening of the stock by a disorderly sexual life, or 
by an epicurean, pessimist, or quietist philosopliy; the decay of leadership 
through the infeiidlity of the able, and the relative smallness of the fami¬ 
lies chat might bequeath most fully the cultural inheritance of the race; a 
pathological concentration of wealth, leading to class wars, disruptive 
revolutions, and financial exhaustion: these are some of the w'ays in which 
a civilisation may die. For civilization is not something inborn or imper¬ 
ishable; it must be acquired anew by every generation, and any serious 
interruption in its financing or its transmission may bring it to an end, Man 
differs from the beast only by education, wdiich may be defined as the 
technique of transmitting civilization. 

Civilizations are the generations of the racial soul. As family-rearing, 
and then writing, bound the generations together, handing dotvn the lore 
of the dying to the young, so print and commerce and a thousand w ays 
of communication may bind the civilizations together, and preserve for 
future cultures all that is of value for them in our o\vn. Let us, before 
we die, gather up our heritage, and offer it to our children. 


CH A PT EH II 


The Economic Elements 
of Civilization* 

I N one iniponant sense the “savage” too, is civilized, for he carefully 
transmits to liis children the heritage of the tribe—that complex of 
economic, political, mental and moral habits and institutions which it has 
developed in its efforts to maintain and enjoy itself on the earth. It is 
impossible to be scientific here; fo^r in calling other human beings "savage” 
or “barbarous" we may be expressing no objective fact, but only our fierce 
fondness for ourselv'cs, and our timid slijmess m the presence of alien waj.^. 
Doubtless we underestimate these simple peoples, who have so much to 
teach us in hospitality and morals; if wc list the bases and constituents of 
civilization wc shall find that the naked nations invented or arrived at all 
but one of them, and left nothing for us to add except embellishments and 
w'riting. Perhaps they, too, were once civilized, and desisted from it as a 
nuisance. We must make sparing use of such terms as “savage" and “bar^ 
barous” in referring to our "contemporaneous ancestIy^“ Preferably wc 
shall call “primirivc” all tribes that make little or no provision for un¬ 
productive days, and little or no use of writing. In contrast, the dvillzed 
may be defined as literate providers. 

I. FROM HUXTING TO TILLAGE 

Prhrfitive htiprtyifidcTice—Bi^giTmmgs of provistmi-^Huntmg and 
fishing—Herding—The dosnestkation of mhmh-Agri- 
cuitwre—Food—Cooking—Cmmibarimi 

“Three meals a day are a highly advanced institution. Savages gorge 
themselves or fast.*” The wilder tribes among the American Indians con- 

• Despite rcccnr higSi ciqimple ro rtie cantnuy,^ the word ck^Hizatlon wiU be used in 
this volume to mean socbl or^nizatfon, morU order, and cultimd acmdtyj wdiile trsiffBrtf 
will iTMan, according to die coniext, either ihc practice of inannct^ and the im, or the 
suin-cocd of 1 people's insiituciuns. customs and arts. Le is in the Latter sense that the 
word cuiture will be used in reference to primitivic or ptehstoric societies. 
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sidered ic weak-kneed and uascemlv m prc&cr\x food for the next day,* 
The natives of Australia are incapable of any labor whose reward is nor 
immediate; every Hotcencor is a gentleman of leisure; and with the Bush¬ 
men of Africa it is always “either a ^ast or a famine.”* There is a mute 
wisdom in this improvidence^ as in many “savage” Avays* TJte moment 
man begins to take thought of the morrow he passes our of the Garden of 
Eden into the vale of anxiety; the pale cast of worr)' settles down upon 
hinu greed is sharpened, property begins, and the good cheer of rhe 
“thoughtless” native disappears* The American Negro is making this 
transition today. “Of what arc you thinking?” Peaty asked one of his 
Eskimo guides. “I do not have to think,” Avas the answer; have plenty 
of meat*" Not to think unless we hav^e to—there is much to be said for this 
as the summation of wisdom* 

Nevertheless, there were dilftculries in this care-lcssncss, and those or¬ 
ganisms chat outgrew it came to }>oss;ess a serious advantage in the struggle 
for 5 ur\nA'al, The dog that burietLthe bone AA^hich even a canine appetite 
could not manage, the squirrel that gathered nuts for a later feast, the 
bees that filled the comb with honey, the ants that laid up stores for a 
rainy day—these Averc anxong the first creators of ciAolization. It u as tlxey, 
or other subtle creatures like them, who taught our ancestors the art of 
providing for tomorrow out of the surplus of today, nr of preparing for 
winter in summer’s time of plenty. 

With what skill those ancestors ferreted out, from land and sea, tixe food 
that was the basis of their simple societies! They grubbed edible things 
from the earth wkU bare hands; they imitated or used the claws and tusks 
of the animals, and fashioned cools out of ivor)% bone or stone; they made 
nets and traps and snares of rushes or fibre, and devised innumerable 
artifices for fishing and hunting their prey. The Poi)'nesjans had nets a 
thousand ells long, which could be handled only by a hundred men; in such 
ways economic provision grew hand in hand AAuch political organization, 
and the united quest for food helped to generate the state. The Tlingit 
fisherman put upon his head a cap like the head of a seal, and hiding his 
body among the rocks, made a noise like a seal; seals came tOAA ard him, 
and he speared them with the clear conscience of primitive Avar. Many 
tribes threw narcotics into the streams to stupefy the fish into cooperarion 
with the fishermen; the Tahitians, for example, put into the water an in¬ 
toxicating mixture prepared from the frufeo nut or the h^ra plant; the 
fish, drunk with it, floated leisurely on the surface, and were caught at the 
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anglers’ wiU* Australian natives, swimming under water while breathing 
through ii reed, pulled ducks beneath the surface by the legs, and gently 
held them there till they were pacified. The Tarahumaras caugfit birds by 
stringing kernels on cough fibres half buried under the ground; the birds 
ate the kernels, and the Tarahumaras ate the birds.' 

Hunting is now to most of us a game, whose relish seems based upon 
some mystic remembrance, in the blood, of ancient da^'s when to hunter as 
well as hunted it w'as a matter of life and death. For hunting was not 
merely a quest for food, it was a war for security and mastery, a war 
beside w'hich all the wars of recorded history are but a little noise. In the 
jungle man still fights for his life, for though cliere is hardly an animal 
that will attack him unless it is dcsjicrate for food or cornered in the chase, 
yet there is not always food for all, and sometimes only the fighter, or the 
breeder of fighters, is allowed to eat* We see in our museums the relics 
of that Avar of the species in the knives, clubs, spears, arrows, lassos, bolas, 
lures, traps, boomerangs and slings wdth which primitive men won posses¬ 
sion of rhe land, and prepared to transmit to an ungrateful posterity the 
gift of security from every beast except man. Even today, after all 
these wars of elimination, how many different populations move ov^cr the 
earth! Sometimes, during a walk in the woods, one is awed by the variety 
of languages spoken there, by the myriad species of insects, reptiles, carni¬ 
vores and birds; one feels titat man is an interloper on this crow'ded scene, 
that he is the object of universal dread and endless hostilit)^ Some day, 
perhaps, these chattering quadrupeds, these ingratiating centipedes, these 
insinuating bacilh, w^ill devour man and all his works, and free the planet 
from this marauding biped, these mysterious and unnatural weapons, these 
careless fcetl 

Hunting and fishing were not stages in economic devclopnicnt, they 
were n'lodes of accivity destined to sundve into the highest forms of civil¬ 
ized society. Once the center of life, they are still its hidden foundations; 
behind our literature and philosophy, our ritual and art, stand the stout 
killers of PackingTO*\\Ti* We do our hunting by proxy, not having the 
stomach for honest killing in tlic fieids; but our nrcmorics of the chase 
linger in our joyful pursuit of anj’thing w'Cak or fugitive, and in the games 
of our children—even in the word ga7fie. In the last analysis civilization is 
based upon the food supply. The cathedral and the capirol, the museum 
and the concert chamber, the library and the university are the facade; 
in the rear are the shambles* 
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To live by hunting was not original; if man had confined himself to 
that he would have been just another carnivore. He began to be human 
when out of the uncertain hunt he developed the greater security and 
continuity of the pastoral life. For this involved advantages of high import¬ 
ance: the domestication of animals, the breeding of cattle, and the use of 
milk. We do not know when or how domestication began-pethaps when 
the helpless young of slain beasts were spared and brought to the camp 
as playthings for the children.' The animal continued to be eaten, but 
not so soon; it acted as a beast of burden, but it was accepted almost demo¬ 
cratically into the society of man; it became his comrade, and formed 
with him a community of labor and residence. The miracle of reproduc¬ 
tion was brought under control, and two captives were multiplied mto a 
herd. Animal milk released women from prolonged nursing, lowered 
infantile mortality, and provided a new and dependable food. Population 
increased, life became more stable and orderly, and the mastery of that 
thiiid paruemi, man, became more secure on rhe earth. 

Meanwhile woman was making the greatest economic discovery of 
all-thc bountj' of the soil. While man hunted she grubbed about the tent 
or hut for whatever edible things lay teady to her hand on the ground. In 
Australia it was understood that during the absence of her mate on the 
chase the wife would dig for roots, pluck fruit and nuts from the trees, 
and collect honey, mushrooms, seeds and natural grams. Even today, m 
certain tribes of Australia, the grains that grow spontaneously out of the 
earth are harvested without any attempt to separate and sow the seed; the 
Indians of the Sacramento River Valley never advanced beyond this stage.' 
We shall never discover when men first noted the function of the seed, and 
turned collecting into sowing; such beginnings arc the mysteries of his¬ 
tory, about which we may believe and guess, but cannot know. It is 
possible that when men began to collect unplanted grains, seeds fell along 
the way between field and camp, and suggested at last the great secret 
of groimh. The Juangs threw the seeds together into the ground, leaving 
them to find their own way up. The natives of Borneo put the seed into 
holes which they dug with a pointed stick as they walked the fields.' The 
simplest known culture of the earth is with this stick or “digger.” In Mada- 
gasear fifty years ago the traveler could still see women armed with pointed 
sticks standing in a row like soldiers, and then, at a signal, digging iltdr 
sticks’into the ground, turning over the soil, throwing in the seed, stamp¬ 
ing the earth flat, and passing on to another furrow." The second stage m 
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complexity was culture with the hoe: the digging stick was tipped with 
bone, and fitted with a crosspiece to receive the pressure of the foot. 
When the Conquistadores arrived in Mexico they found that the Aztecs 
knew no other tool of tillage than the hoc* With the domestication of 
animals and the forging of metals a heavier implement coxild be used' the 
hoc w as enlarged into a plough, and the deeper uirning of the soil revealed 
a fertility in the earth that changed the whole career of man- Wild plants 
were domesticated^ new varieties w*crc developed, old varieties were 
improved. 

Finally nature taught man the art of provision, the virtue of prudence,* 
the concept of time. W'atching woodpeckers storing acorns in the trees, 
and the bees storing honey in hives, man conceived—perhaps after millen¬ 
niums of improvident savagery—the notion of laying up food for the future. 
He found ways of preserving meat by smoking it, salting it, freezing it; 
better still, he built granaries secure from rain and damp, vermin and 
thieves, and gathered food into them for the leaner months of the year. 
Slowly it became apparent that agriculture could provide a better and 
steadier food supply than hunting* With that realization man rook one of 
the three steps that led from the beast to civilization-speech, agriculture, 
and wTiting, 

it is not CO be supposed chat man passed suddenly from hunting to 
tillage. Many tribes, like the American Indians, remained permanently 
becalmed in the transition—the men given to the chase, the w'omen rilling 
the soil. Not only was the change presumably gradual, but it was never 
complete. Man merely added a new xvay of securing food to an old way; 
and for the most part, throughout his historv% he has preferred tire old 
food to the new\ W'e picture early man experimenting writh a thousand 
products of the earth to find, at much cost to his inward comfort, w'hich 
of them could be eaten safely; mingling these more and more ivith the 
fruits and nuts, the fiesh and fish he was accustomed to, bur always yearn¬ 
ing for the booty of the chase. Primitive peoples are ravenously fond of 
meat, even when they live mainly on cereals, vegetables and millc.“ 
If they cornc upon the carcass of a recently dead animal the result is likely 
to be a wdld debauch* Very often no rime is wasted on cooking; the prey 
is eaten raw, as fast as good teeth can tear and devour it; soon nothing is 
left but the bones. ’V\"hoIe tribes have been knowm to feast for a week on a 


■ Xocc the ulditiaiF idenriw nf rhe words provifwiij provtdeucff and pntdeTjee. 
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whale throwTi up on the shore" Though the Fuegian^ can cook» they 
prefer their meat rawj when they catch a fish they kUl it by biting it behind 
the gills, and then consume it from head to tall without further ritual.’^ 
The uncertainty of the food supply made these nature peoples almost lit¬ 
erally omnivorous; shellfish, sea urchins, frogs^ toads, snails, mice, rats, 
spiders, earthworms, scorpions, moths, centipedes, locusts, catcrj^illars, liz¬ 
ards, snakes, boas, dogs, horses, roots, lice, insects, lanTE, the eggs of rep¬ 
tiles and birds-there is not one of these but ^vas somewhere a delicacy, or 
even a piece iie rhhtunce, to primitive men,’* Some tribes arc expert hunt¬ 
ers of ants; others dry insects in the sun and then store them for a feast; 
others pick the lice out of one another’s hair, and cat them with relish; 
if a great number of lice can be gathered to make a petke waw/ke, they 
are devoured with shouts of joy, as enemies of the human race.** The 
menu of the lower hunting tribes hardly difiers from that of the higticr 
apes." 

The discover)^ of fire limited this indiscriminate voracity, and cooperated 
with agriculture to free man from the chase. Cooking broke down the 
cellulose and starch of a thousand plants indigestible in their raw stare, 
and man turned more and more to cereals and vegetables as his chief reli¬ 
ance. At the same time cooking, by softening tough foods, reduced the 
need of chewing, and began that decay of the teeth which is one of the 
insignia of civilizatiou. 

To ail the varied articles of diet that we have enumerated, man added 
the greatest delicacy of all—his fellovvman. Cannibalism was at one 
time practically universal; it has been found in nearly all primitive tribes, 
and among such larcr peoples as the Irish, the Iberians, rhe Piets, and the 
eleventh-century Danes.” Among many tribes human flesh was a staple 
of trade, and funerals were unknown. In the Upper Congo living men, 
women and children were bought and sold frankly as articles of food " 
on the island of New Britain human meat was sold in shop as butcher’s 
meat is sold among ourselves; and in some of the Solomon Islands human 
victims, preferably women, were fattened for a feast like pigs." The 
Fuegians ranked women above dogs because, they said, “dogs taste of 
otter.” In Tahiti an old Polynesian chief explained his diet to Pierre Loti: 
“The white man, w'hcn well roasted, tastes like a ripe banana/' The Fiji¬ 
ans, hovv^ever, complained that the flesh of the whites was too salty and 
tough, and that a Europan sailor was hardly fit to eat; a Polynesian tasted 
better." 
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What was the origin of this practice? There is no surctj'' that tlie 
custom arose» as formerly supposed, out of a shortage of otiicr food; if it 
did, the taste once formed siir^'ived the shortage, and became a passionate 
prediJection." Every^vhere among nature peoples blood is regarded as a 
delicacy—never with horror; even primitive vegetarians take to it with 
gusto. tluiTian blood is constantly drunk by tribes otherwise kindly and 
generous; sometimes as medicine, sometimes as a rite or covenant, often 
in the belief that it will add to the drinker the viral force of the victim*" 
No shame was felt in preferring human jflesh; primitive man scenis to have 
recognized no distinction in morals betn-cen eating men and eating other 
animals. In iMelanesia the chief who could treat his friends to a dish of 
roast man soared in social esteem* '‘\Vhcn 1 have slain an enemy,’* ex¬ 
plained a Brazilian philosopher-chief, is surely better to eat him than 
to let him waste. . . . The w orst is not to be eaten, but to die; if t am 
killed it is all the same whether my tribal enemy cats me or not* But I ’ 
could not think of any game that would taste better than he would. * * . 
You whites are really too dainty.”" 

Doubtless the custom had certain social advantages* It anticipated Dean 
Swdft*s plan for the utilization of superfluous children, and it gave the old 
an opportunity'to die usefully. There is a point of v’iew from w'hich funer¬ 
als seem an unnecessary extravagance. 1 o Alontaigne it appeared more 
barbarous to torture a man to death under the cover of piety', as w'as the 
mode of his cimie, rhan to roast and eat him after he w'as dead. We must 
respect one another’s delusions. 

IL THE FOUNDATIONS OF INDI/STRV 

Fire — PTr/jiitit^c I oois — 2 ?id pottery—Btiftdhig and ttittis- 
port—Trade and finance 

If man began with speech, and civilization wdth agriculture, industry 
began with lire. .Man did not invent it; probably nature produced the 
marvel for him by the friction of leaves or tw'igs, a stroke of lightning, or 
a chance union of chemicals; man merely had the saving wit to imitate 
nature, and to improve upon her. He put the wonder to a thousand uses. 
First, perhaps, he made It serve as a torch to conquer lus fearsome enemy, 
the dark; then he used it for warmth, and moved more freely from bh 
native tropics to less ener^'ating zones, slowdy' making the planet human; 
then he applied it to metals, softening them, tempering them, and com- 
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billing iliem into forms stronger and soppier than those in which they had 
come to his hand. So beneficent and strange was it that fire always re¬ 
mained a miracle to primitive man^ fit to be worshiped as a god; he offered 
it countless ceremonies of devotion, and made it the center or focus (which 
is Latin for hearth) of his life and home; he carried it carefully with him 
as he moved from place to place in his wanderings, and would not will¬ 
ingly let it die. Even the Romans punished with death the careless vestal 
virgin who allowed the saered fire to be extinguished. 

Meanwhile, in the midst of hunting, herding and agriculture, invention 
\V2S busy, and the primitive brain was racking itself to find mechanical 
answers to the economic puzzles of life. At first mao was content, appar¬ 
ently, to accept ’what nature offered him—the fruits of the earth as his 
food, the skins and furs of the animals as his clothing, the caves in the 
hillsides as his home. Then, perhaps^ (for most history is guessing, and the 
rest is prejudice), he imitated the cools and industry of the animal: he saw 
the monkey flinging rocks and fruit upon his enemies, or breaking open 
nuts and oysters with a stone; he saT,v the beaver building a dam, the birds 
making ncscs and bow-ers, the chimpanzees raising something very like a 
hur. He envied the power of their claw's, teeth, tusks and horns, and the 
toughness of their hides; and he set to work to fashion tools and w'capons 
that would resemble and rival these. iMan, said Franklin, is a cool-using 
animal;” but this, too, like the other distinctions on which w'e plume our¬ 
selves, is only a difference of degree. 

.Many tools lay potential in the plant ^yorld that surrounded primitive 
man. From the bamboo he made shafts, knives, needles and bottles; out of 
branches he made tongs, pincers and vices; from bark and fibres he wove 
cord and clothing of a hundred kinds. Above all, tic made himself a stick. 
It was a modest invention, but its uses were so varied that man always 
looked upon it as a s^nnbol of power and authority, from the wand of the 
fairies and the staff of the shepl’ierd to the rod of Moses or Aaron, the 
ivory cane of the Roman consul, the Httitis of the augurs, and the mace 
of the magistrate or the king. In agriculture the stick became the hoe; in 
war it became the lance or ja%^elin or spear, the sword or bayonet," Again, 
man used rhe mineral world, and shaped stones into a museum of arms 
and implements: hammers, anvils, kettles, scrapers, arrow-heads, saws 
planes, wedges, levers, axes and drills. From the animal world he made 
ladles, spoons, vases, gourds, plates, cups, razors and hooks out of the 
shells of the shore, and tough or dainty tools out of the horn or ivory, the 
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teeth and bones, the hair and hide of the beasts. Most of these fashioned 
articles had handles of wood, attached to them in canning ways, bound 
with braids of hbre or cords of animal sinew, and occasionally glued 
with strange mixtures of blood. The ingenuity of primitive men prob¬ 
ably equaled—perhaps it surpassed—that of the average modem manj we 
differ from them through the social accumulation of knowledge, materials 
and tools, rather than through innate sujierionty of brains. Indeed, nature 
men delight in mastering the necessities of a situation with inventive wit. 
It was a favorite game among the Eskimos to go off into difficult and de^ 
sorted pbccs, and rival one another In devising means for meeting the 
needs of a life unequipped and unadorned.** 

• This primitive skill displayed itself pfoudl)^ in the art of weaving. Here, 
too, the animal showed man the way. The web of the spider, the nest of 
the bird, the crossing and texture of fibres and leaves in the natural em¬ 
broidery of the woods, set an example so obvious that in all pmbabilit}'' weav¬ 
ing was one of the earliest arts of the human race. Bark, leaves and grass 
fibres were woven into cJoching, carpets and tapestry, sometimes so excellent 
that it could not be rivaled today, even with the resources of contempt>rary 
machinery. Aleutian women may spend a year in weaving one robe. The 
blankets and garments made by the North American Indians were richly 
ornamented with fringes and embroideries of hairs and cendon-threads dyed 
in brilliant colors with berry juice; colors “so alive,^' says Father Th^oduc, 
“that ours do not seems even to approach them.^’'^ Again art began where 
nature left off; the bones of birds and fishes, and the slim shoots c>f the 
bamboo tree, were polished into needles, and the tendons of animals were 
drawm into threads delicate enough to pass through the eye of the finest 
needle today. Bark was beaten into mats and cloths, skins were dried for 
clothing and shoes, fibres were Dvisted into the strongest yam, and supple 
branches and colored filaments ’were woven into baskets more beautiful chan 
any modem forms." 

Akin to baskecrj,', perhaps bom of it, was the art of pottery. Clay placed 
upon xvickerw'ork to keep the latter from being burned, hardened into a 
fireproof shell which kept its form when the wickerwork was taken aw^ay;* 
cliis ?Fiay have been the fir^ stage of a development that w'as to culminate 
in the perfect porcelains of China. Or perhaps some lumps of clay, baked 
and hardened by the sun, suggested the ceramic art; it was but a step from 
this to substitute fim for the sun, and to form from the earth myriad shapes 
of vessels for every use—for cooking, scoring and transporting, at last for 

* Reduced qype, unlndcntcd, will be used occasioiwUy for icchnical er dispensable maner. 
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luxury’ and ornament. Designs imprinted by finger-nail or tool upon the 
wet clay were one of the first forms of art, and perhaps one of the origins 
of writing. 

Out of sun-dried clay” primitive tribes made bricks and adobe, and dwelt, 
so to speak, in pottery'. But that was a late stage of the building art, bind¬ 
ing the mud hut of the “savage” in a chain of continuous development with 
the brilliant tiles of Nineveh and Baby'lon. Some primitive peoples, like .the 
Veddahs of Cevlon, had no dwellings at all, and were content with the 
earth and the sky; some, like the Tasmanbns, slept in hollow trees; some, 
like the natives of New South Wales, lived in caves; others, like the Bush¬ 
men, built here and there a wind-slielter of branches, or, more rarely, drove 
piles into the soil and covered tlicir tops with moss and rwigs. From such 
wind-shelters, when sides were added, evolved the hut, which is found 
among the natives of Australia in all its stages from a tiny cottage of 
branches, grass and earth large enough to cover rvv'o or three persons, to 
great huts housing thirty' or more. Tlie nomad hunter or her^man pre¬ 
ferred a tent, which he could carry' wherever the chase might lead him. 
The higher ty’pc of nature p>coples, like the American Indian, built with 
wood; the Iroquois, for example, raised, out of timber still bearing the 
bark, sprawling edifices five hundred feet long, w’hich sheltered many fami¬ 
lies. Finally, the natives of Oceania made real houses of carefully cut boards, 
and the evolution of the wooden dwelling was complete.* 

Only three further developments were needed for primitive man to 
create all the essentials of economic civilization: the mechanisms of trans¬ 
port, the processes of trade, and the medium of exchange. The porter 
carrying his load from a modem plane pictures the earliest and latest stages 
in the history of transportation. In the beginning, doubtless, man was his 
ov^'n beast of burden, unless he was married; to this day, for the most part, 
in southern and eastern .^sia, man is wagon and donkey and all. Then he 
invented ropes, levers, and pulleys; he conquered and loaded the animal; 
he made the first sledge by having his cattle draw along the ground long 
branches bearing his goods;* he put logs as rollers under the sledge; he cut 
cross-sections of the log, and made the greatest of all mechanical inven¬ 
tions, the wheel; he put wheels under the sledge and made a cart. Other 
logs he bound together as rafts, or dug into canoes; and the streams be¬ 
came his most convenient avenues of transport. By land he went first 
through trackless fields and hills, then by trails, at last by roads. He studied 
the stars, and guided his caravans across mountains and deserts by tracing 


• The American Indians, content with this device, never used the wheel 
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his route in the sk\^ He paddled, rowed or sailed his way bravely from 
island to island, and at last spanned oceans to spread his modest culture 
from continent to continent. Here, too, the main problems were solved 
before written history began. 

Since human skills and natural resources are diversely and unequally 
distributed, a p>eople may be enabled, by the development of sfxjcific talents, 
or by its proximity to needed materials, to produce certain articles more 
cheaply than its neighbors. Of such articles it makes more than it con¬ 
sumes, and offers its surplus to other peoples in exchange for their own; 
this is the origin of trade. The Chil^ha Indians of Colombia exported 
the rock salt that abounded in their territory, and received in return the 
cereals that could not be raised on their barren soil. Certain American 
Indian villages were almost entirely devoted to making arrow-heads; some 
in New Guinea to making pottery; some in Africa to blacksmithing, or to 
making boats or lances. Such specializing tribes or villages sometimes ac¬ 
quired the names of their industry (Smith, Fisher, Potter . . . ), and these 
names were in time attached to specializing families.** Trade in surpluses 
was at first by an interchange of gifts; even in our calculating days a 
present (if only a meal) sometimes precedes or seals a trade. The e.x- 
change was facilitated by war, robbery, tribute, fines, and compensation; 
goods had to be kept moving! Gradually an orderly system of baner 
grew up, and trading posts, markets and bazaars were established—occa¬ 
sionally, then periodically, then permanently—where those who had some 
article in excess might offer it for some article of need." 

For a long time commerce was purely such exchange, and centuries 
passed before a circulating medium of value was invented to quicken trade. 
A Dyak might be seen wandering for days through a bazaar, with a ball of 
beeswax in his hand, seeking a customer who could offer him in return 
something that he might more profitably use.* The earliest mediums of 
exchange were articles universally in demand, which anyone would take 
in payment: dates, salt, skins, furs, ornaments, implements, weapons; in 
such traffic two knives equaled one pair of stockings, all three equaled 
a blanket, all four equaled a gun, all five equaled a horse; two elk-teeth 
equaled one pony, and eight ponies equaled a wife." There is hardly any 
thing that has not been employed as money by some people at some time: 
beans, fish-hooks, shells, pearls, beads, cocoa seeds, tea, pepper, at last 
sheep, pigs, cows, and slaves. Cattle were a convenient standard of value 
and medium of exchange among hunters and herders; they bore interest 
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through breeding, and they were easy to cjirr>% since they transported 
themilves. Even in Homer’s days men and things were valued in terms 
of cattle: the armor of Diomedes was wonh nine head of eattle. a skilful 
slave was worth four. The Romans used kindred words-pecnr and 
peainia—^or cattle and money, and placed the image of an ox upon their 
early coins. Our own words capitaij cbmei and cmle go back through 
the French to the Latin capitale, meaning property: and this in rum 
derives from captit^ meaning head—i.e., of cattle* When metals tvere 
mined they slowly replaced other articles as standards of value; copper, 
bronze, iron, finally—because of their convenient representation of great 
worth in little space and weight—silver and gold, became the money of 
mankind. The advance from token goods to a metallic currency does not 
seem to have been made by primitive men; it w'as left for the historic 
civilizations to invent coinage and credit, and so, by further facilitating 
the exchange of surpluses, to increase again the w'ealth and comfort of 
man,** 

HI. ECONOMIC ORGANIZATION 

Frhmtive crntmtummi-Cmises of its dhappcttrsmce-Origms of 
private properiy-Siirjery-Classes 

Trade was the great disturber of the primitive world, for until it came, 
bringing money and profit in its w'ake, there was no properr\', and there¬ 
fore little govemnient. In the early stages of economic development 
property w^as limited for the most part to things personally used; the 
property sense applied so strongly to such articles that they (even the 
wife) w'erc often buried with their owner; it applied so weakly to things 
nor prsonally used that in their case the sense of property, far from being 
innate, required perpetual reinforcement and inculcation. 

AJmost ev'crj^w'here, among primitive peoples, land AVas owned by the 
community* The North American Indians, the nacives of Peru, the 
Chittagong Hill tribes of India, the Borneans and South Sea Islanders seem 
to have owmed and tilled the soil in common, and to have shared the fruits 
together, “The land,*^ said the Omaha Indians, “is like w ater and wind— 
what cannot be sold.” In Samoa the idea of selling land was unknown 
prior to the coming of the white man. Professor Rivers found communism 
in land still existing in Melanesia and Polynesia; and in inner Liberia it 
may be obser\'ed cr>day.“ 

Only less widespread was communism in food* It was usual among 
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‘^savagcs^^ for che man v^'ho had food to share ic w^th the man who had 
none, for travelers to be fed at any home they chose to scop at on their 
way, a^nd for commututics harassed vt'ith drought to be maintained by 
their neighbors.* If a man sat down to his meal in the woods lie was 
expected to call loudly for some one to come and share it w ith him, before 
he might ]ustly cat alonc*^ ^\'hen Turner told a Samoan about the poor in 
London the “savage” asked in astonishment: “f low is it? No food? No 
friends? No house to live in? Where did he grow? Are there no 
houses belonging to his friends?^** The hungry Indian had bur to ask to 
receive; no matter how small the supply was, food W'as given him if he 
needed it; “no one can want food while there is com anywhere in the 
cown.”“ Among che Hottcncocs it was the custom for one who had more 
than others to share his surplus till all were equal. \Vhitc travelers in 
Africa before the advent of civilization noted that a present of food or 
other valuables to a “black man” was at once distributed; so chat w hen 
a suit of cloches was given to one of them the donor soon found the 
recipient wearing the hat, a friend the trousers, another friend the coat. 
The Eskimo hunter had no personal right to his catch; it had to be divided 
among the inhabitants of the village, and tools and provisions w^erc the 
common property of all. Tire North American Indians were described 
by Captain Carver as “strangers to all distinctions of propertv', except in 
the articles of domestic use. . . . They are extremely liberal to each other, 
and supply the deficiencies of their friends with any superfluity of their 
ownn." ‘AVhat is extremely suqjrising,” reports a missionaiy% “is to see 
them treat one another wdth a gentleness and consideration w'hich one does 
not find among common people in the most civilized nations. This, doubt¬ 
less, arises from the fact that the words "minc^ and ‘thine,^ which St. 
Chrj'sostom says extinguish in our hearts che fire of charitj^ and kindle 
that of greed, arc unknowm to these savages.” “I have seen them,*" says 
another observer, “divide game among ihemselvcs w'hcn they sometimes 
had many shares to make; and cannot recollect a single instance of their 
falling into a dispute or finding fault wdth the distribution as being unequal 
or other\s"isc objectionable. They would rather lie dow'n themselves on 
an empt)’’ stomach than have it laid to their charge that they neglected 
to satisfy che needy. . . . They look upon themselves as but one great 
family/’” 

Why did this primitive communism disappear as men rose to w'hat w e, 
W'ith some partiality, call civilization? Sumner believed that communism 
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proved unbiological, a h(indicap in the struggle for c>:isreiiLCCi chat ic gave 
insofiicient stimulus to mvctitiveness^ industry and thrifty and that the 
failure to reward the more able, and punish the less able^ made for a level¬ 
ing of capacity which was hostile to growth or to successful competition 
with other groups/' Loskicl reported some Indian tribes of the northeast 
as “so kzy that they plant nothing themschTS, but rely entirely upon the 
expectation chat others will not refuse to share their produce with them. 
Since the industrious thus enjoy no more of the fruits of their labor than 
the idle, they plant less every ycar.”*^ DaiYvin thought titat the perfect 
equality among the Fuegians was fatal to any hope of their beconiing 
civilizedor, as the Fuegians might have put it, civilization would have 
been fatal to their equalin.^ Communism brought a certain security to all 
who survived titc diseases and accidents due to the povcity and ignorance 
of primitive society^ but It did not lift them out of that poverty. In¬ 
dividualism brought wealth, but it brought, also, Insecurity and slaver^q 
it stimulated the htent powers of superior men, but it intensified the com¬ 
petition of life, and made men feel bitterly a povertv^ which, when all 
shared it alike, had seemed to oppress none.* 

CommunLsm could survive more easily in societies where men were 
always on the move, and danger and want were ever present. Hunters 
and herders had no need of private property in land; but when agriculture 
became the settled life of men it soon appeared that the land was most 
fruitfully tilled when the rewards of careful husbandry accrued to the 
family that had provided it. Consequently—since there is a natural selec¬ 
tion of institutions and ideas as well as of organisms and groups—the 
passage from hunting to agriculture brought a change from tribal property 
to family property; the most economical unit of production became the 

* Periiapfi iine feason why ccunnriUEiBm tends to appear chiefly at the begiruiing of civili- 
zations is Uuit [t floumhes mdsc readily in times of dearth, when the comnion danger of 
Eiar^'afion fuses the individual into the group. When abundance cotnes, and ihc ^nger 
subsides, social eohuion is lessened, and >ndLvidual.im) mcrcaKS; comnuinism ends where 
lujpury begins. M the ti/e of a socici>' becomes more complex, and the division of labor 
dlffercmiates men Into diverse oecupfliions and trades, it becomes more and more unlikely 
that all these scivhccs will be equally valuable to rhe groups inevEEably thtusc whose greater 
abUiw enables them to perfonn the more vital funedons wilt take cnisrc dian their Dqual 
share of the rising wealth of the group. Every growing civili7,ation a a scene of multiply¬ 
ing inequalities; the natural dMcrcnccs of human endowment unite with differences of 
opportuniw to produce airiflcial differences of wealth and power; and where no law's or 
despots suppress these artiflcial Incqualirics they reach at last a biiRting poinc where the 
poor have nothing to lose by violence, and the chaos of revolution levels men again into a 
community of destitution- 

Hence the drearn of communisin lurks in every modern society as a racial memory of a 
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unit of ownership. As the family took on more and more a patriarchal 
fomi^ with authority centraijiccd in the oldest malcT property became 
increasingly individualized, and personal bequest arose* Frequently an 
enterprising individual would leave the family haven, adventure beyond 
the traditional boundaries, and by hard labor reclaim land from the forest, 
the jungle or the marshj such land he guarded jealously as his own, and 
in the end society recognized his right, and another form of individual 
property began.'^ As the pressure of population increased, and older 
Lands were exhausted, such reclamation went on in a widening circle, until, 
in the more complex societies, individual ownership became the order of 
the day. The invention of money cooperated with these factors by facili¬ 
tating the accumulation, transport and transmission of property. The 
old tribal rights and traditions reasserted themselves in the technical ou^ier- 
ship of the soil by the village corrununiiy or the king, and in periodical 
redistributions of the land; but after an epoch of natural oscillation between 
the old and the new, private property established itself dehnitcly as the 
basic economic institution of historical society* 

Agriculture, while generating civilization, led not only to private prop- 
ert^r but to slavery. In purely hunting communities slavery' had been 
tmknown; the hunter's wives and children sufficed to do the menial work. 
The men alternated between the excited acrivit)^ of hunting or war, and 
the exhausted lassitude of satiety or peace. The characteristic laziness 
of primitive peoples had its origin, presumably, in this habit of slowly re¬ 
cuperating from the fatigue of battle or the chase; it was not so much 
laziness as rest. To transform this spasmodic activity into regular work 
two things were needed: the routine of tillage, and the organization of 
labor. 

Such organization remains loose and spontaneous where men arc work¬ 
ing for thentseives; where they work for others, the organization of labor 

simpler snd moire ecjual Ufcj and whert inequiliry or insecurity rises beyond safTcrance* 
riKn wdeoenfi 1 remm ro a conditicjin wkteh they idcalbx by recalling; its equality and 
forgcttinif its povert)'. Periodicaliy the land gets itself rediscributed, legally or not, 
whether bv the Gracchi in Rome, the Jacobins in France, nr ibe Coninnitikts in Russia; 
periodically wealth is redistributed, whether by the violent cvnliication prapem'. or 
by confisciitory taxation of incomes and bequests. Then ilic race for w'Ciilth* goods and 
power begins again, and the pyramid of ability pices form once more; under whatever 
laws may be enacted the abler man manages somehow to get die richer soil, the better 
place, the lion^s share; soon he is strong enough to dominate the state and tewme or 
intcqiret the laws; and In lime the inequdity is as great as before. In this aspect all 
economic hktoty h the slow heart'bcat of the social organic, a vast systole and diastole 
of natufaliy concentrating wealth and naturally esplosive rcvoludon. 
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depends in the last analysis upon force. The rise of agriculture and the 
inequality of men led to the crnplo^Tticnt of the socially weak by the 
socially strong' not till then did it occur to the victor in war that the only 
good prisoner is a live one. Butchery and cannibaikm lessened^ slavery' 
grew.** It was a great moral improvement when men ceased to kill or 
eat their fellowmcn, and merely made them slaves. A similar develop¬ 
ment on a larger scale may be seen today, when a nation victorious in war 
no longer exterminates the enemy* but enslaves it with indemnities. Once 
slavery had been established and had proved profitable* it was extended 
by condemning to it defaulting debtors and obstinate criminals, and by 
raids undertaken specifically to capture slaves. War helped to make 
slavery* and slaveiy^ helped to make war. 

Probably it was through centuries of slavery that our race acquired 
its traditions and habits of toil. No one would do any hard or persistent 
work if he could avoid it without physical, economic or social penalt)^ 
Slavery became part of the discipline by which man was prepared for 
industry. Indirectly it furthered civilization, in so far as it increased 
wealth and—for a minority—created leisure. After some centuries men 
took it for granted; Aristotle argued for slavery as natural and inevitable, 
and Sl Paul gave his benediction to what must have seemed, by his time* 
a divinely ordained institution* 

Gradually, through agriculture and slavery* through the division of 
labor and the inherent diversity of men* the comparative equality of 
natural society was replaced by inequality and class divisions, “In the 
primitive group wc find as a rule no distinction between slave and free* 
no serfdom, no caste* and little if any distinction between chief and 
’followers."** Slowly the increasing complodty of tools and trades sub¬ 
jected the unskilled or weak to the skilled or strong; every invention was 
a new weapon in the hands of the strong, and further strengthened them 
in their mastery and use of the weak.* Inheritance added superior oppor^ 
tunity to superior possessions* and stratified once homogeneous societies 
into a maze of classes and castes. Rich and poor became disrupt!vely 
conscious of wealth and poverty; the class war began to run as a red 
thread through all historj'; and the state arose as an indispensable instru¬ 
ment for the regulation of classes* the protection of property* the waging 
of war* and the organization of peace. 


•So in our limc ihai Mississippi of Lnicnirlons which wc call the Industrial Revolution 
has cuQnnotiily intensified the natural incqualli^'' of men. 




CHAPTER in 


The Political Elements of Civilization 

t, THt: ORIGINS OF GOVERNMENT 

The zms&cki instmct—Prhrihwe anarchism—The clan and the 
trihe—The ktng—lVar 

M an is not willingly a political animal. The human male associates 
with his fellows less by desire chan by Kabict imitation, and the 
compulsion of circumstance; he docs not love society so much as he 
fears solitude. He combines with other men because isolation endangers 
him. and because there arc many things that can be done better together 
than alone; in his heart he is a solitaiy' individual pitted heroically against 
the world. If the average man had had his way there would probably 
never have been any state. Even today he resents it, classes death with 
taxes, and yearns for that government w'hich governs least. If he asks 
for many laws it is only because he is sure that hb neighbor needs them; 
privately he is an unphilosophical anarchist, and thinks laws in his own 
case superfluous. 

In the simplest societies there is hardly any government. Primitive 
hunters tend to accept regulation only when they join the hunting pack 
and prepare for action. The Bushmen usually live in solitary families; 
the Pygmies of Africa and the simplest natives of Australia admit on^ 
temporarily of political organization, and then scatter away to their 
family groups; the Tasmanians had no chiefs, no laws, no regular govern¬ 
ment; the Veddahs of Ceylon formed small circles according to family 
relationship, bur had no government; the Kufaus of Sumatra “live without 
men in authority/^ every family governing itself; the Fuegians are seldom 
more than ty'elve together; the Tungus associate sparingly in group of 
ten tents or so; the Australian “horde” is seldom larger than sixty souls/ 
In such cases association and coopration are for speial purposes, like 
hunting; they do not rise to any pimanent political order. 

The earliest form of continuous social organization was the clan—a group 
of related families occupying a common tract of land, having the !samc 

zi 
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totem, and governed by the same customs or laws. When a group of clans 
united under the same chief the tribe was formed, and became the second 
step on the to the scare. But this was a slow development^ many 

group had no chiefs at all,' and many more seem to have tolerated them 
only in time of war.* Instead of democracy being a wilted feather in the 
cap of our own age, it appears at its best in several primitive groups where 
such government as exists is merely the rule of the family-heads of the 
clan, and no arbitrary authority is allowed.' Tlie Iroquois and Delaware 
Indians recognized no laws or restraints beyond the natural order of the 
family and the clani their chiefs had modesr potvers, w’hlch might at anv 
time be ended by the elders of the tribe. The Omaha Indians were ruled 
by a Council of Seven, who deliberated until they came to a unanimous 
agreement; add this to the famous League of the Iroquois, by w’hich manv 
tribes bound riicmsclves—and honored their pledge—to keep the peace, 
and one sees no great gap between these “savages” and the modem states 
diat bind themselves levocably to peace in the League of Nations. 


It is w'ar that makes the chief, the king and the state, just as it is these 
that make war. In Samoa the chief had power during war, but at other 
times no one paid mucli attention to him. The Dyaks had no other 
government than that of each family by its head; in ease of strife they 
chose their bravest warrior to lead them, and obeyed him strictly; but 
once the conflict was ended they litcrally sent him about his busuie^,' 
In the intervals of peace it w as the priest, or head magician, svho had most 
authority and influence; and when at last a permanent kingship developed 
as the usual mode of government among a majority of tribes, it contbined— 
and derived from—the offices of ’warrior, father and priest. Societies are 
ruled by two powers: in peace by the word, in crises by the sw'ord; force 
is used only when indoctrination fails. Law' and myth have gone hand in 
hand throughout the centuries, cooperating or taking turns in’tlic manage¬ 
ment of mankind; until our own day no state dared separate them, and 
perhaps tomorrow they wUl be united again. 

How did war lead to the state? It is not that men were naturally in¬ 
clined to war. Some lowly peoples are quite peaceful; and the Eskimos 
could nor understand why Europeans of the same pacific faith should hunt 
one another like seals and steal one another's land. *'How well it is”— 
they apostrophized their soil—“that you are covered with ice and snow! 
How well It is that if in your rocks there are gold and silver, for which 
the Christians are so greedy, it is covered wdth so much snow that they 
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cnnnor gcf at ii! Vour unfruitful ness makes us Kappy, and saves us from 
molestation/” Nevertheless, primitive life ^vas incarnadined with inter¬ 
mittent war. Hunters fought for happy hunting grounds still rich in 
prey, herders fought for new pastures for their flocks, dllers fought for 
virgin soilj all of them, at times, fought to avenge a murder, or to harden 
and discipline their youth, or to interrupt the monotony of life, or for 
simple plunder and rapej very rarely for religion. Hierc were institudons 
and customs for the limitation of slaughter, as among ourselves—certain 
hours, days, weeks or months during which no gentleman savage would 
kill; certain functionaries who were inviolable, certain roads neutralized, 
certain markets and asylums set aside for peace; and the League of the 
Iroquois maintained the "Great Peace” for three hundred years/ But 
for the most part war was the favorite instrument of natural selection 
among primitive nations and groups. 

Its results were endless. It acted as a ruthless eliminator of w'eak peoples, 
and raised the level of the race in courage, violence, cruelty, intelligence 
and skill. It stimulated invention, made weapons that became useful tools;, 
and arts of ’war that became arts of peace, (How many railroads today 
begin in strategy and end in trade!) Above all, war dissolved primitive 
communism and anarchism, introduced organization and discipline, and 
led to the enslavement of prisoners, the subordination of classes, and the 
growth of government. Property'' was the mother, ’vi'ar was the father, 
of the state. 

II. THE state 

As the organhiitioTJ of force—The viihge cmmmmty—The 
psychological aides of the state 

“A herd of blonde beasts of prey,” says Nietzsche, "a race of con¬ 
querors and masters, ’n hich with ail its warlike organization and all its 
organizing power pounces with its terrible cla’^^'s upon a population, in 
numbers possibly tremendously superior, but as yet formless, , , , such 
is the origin of the state/” "The state as distinct from tribal organiiuirion," 
says Lester \^"a^d, "begins with the conquest of one race by another/” 
"Everj^where,” says Oppenhebner, "we find some warlike tribe breaking 
through the boundaries of some less w^arlikc people, settling down as 
nobility, and founding its state.”*" “Violence,” says Raezenhofer, “is the 
agent which has created the state/”' The state, says Gumplowdcz, is 
the result of conquest, the establishment of the victors as a ruling caste 
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over the vanquished." “The state," says Sumner^ “is the product of 
force, and exists by force."“ 

This violent subjection is usually of a settled agricultural group by a 
tribe of hunters and licrdcrs.^* For agriculture teaches men pacific ways, 
inures them to a prosaic routine, and exhausts them with the long day's 
coilj such men accumulate wealth, but they forget the arts and sentiments 
of war* The hunter and the herder, accustomed to danger and skilled 
in killing, look upon war as but another form of the chase, and hardly 
more perilous; when the Avoods cease to give them abundant game, or 
Hocks decrease through a thinning pasture, they look with envy upon the 
ripe fields of the village, they invent with modem ease some plausible 
reason for attack, they invade, conquer, enslave and rule** 


The state is a late development, and hardly appears before the time of 
written history* For it prcsuppiscs a change in the very principle of social 
organization—from kinship to domination; and in primitive societies the 
former is the rule. Dominadon succeeds best where it binds diverse natural 
groups into an advantageous unity of order and trade. Ea^ch such conquest 
is seldom lasting except where the progress of invenrion has strengthened 
die strong by putting into their hands new toob and weapons for suppress¬ 
ing revolt. In penuanent conquest the principle of domination tends to be¬ 
come concealed and almost unconscious; the French Avho rebelled in 17519 
hardly realized, until Camille Desmoulins reminded them, chat the aris¬ 
tocracy' that had ruled them for a thousand years had come from Germany 
and had subjugated them by force. Time sanedfies CA^ciyThing; even the 
most arrant theft, in the hands of the robberis grandchildren, becomes sacred 
and inviobblo property* Eveiy' state begins in compulsion; but the habits 
of obedience become the content of conscience, and soon every citizen 
thrills with loyakv' to the flag. 

The citizen is right; for however the state begins, it soon becomes an in¬ 
dispensable prop CO order. As trade unites clans and tribes, relations spring 
up that depend nor on kinship but on eonriguity, and diercfore require an 
artificial principle of regulation. The village community may sen^e as an 
example: it displaced tribe and clan as die mode of local organization, and 

• It is a law ihat holds only for early societies, since under more complex condtuons a 

vaxiew of ovher faccors—gtcaner wealth, better weapons, higher intelligence—conaibutic to 
deitnninc the issue* So Egjyt li^is conquered nor only by 1 lyksos, Ethiopian, Arab and 
Turkish rLomads, but ahn by the serried cwilizaiiDns of As^-ria, Persia, Greece, Rome and 
&tgland-rhough not until these nadons had become hunters and nomads on an imperial¬ 
istic scale. 
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acliieii'ed a simpICt almost democratic government of small areas through a 
concourse of famils-heads; but the verj' existence and number of such com- 
munJdcs created a need for some external force that could regulate their 
incerreJations and weave diem into a larger economic web. The state, ogre 
though it was tn its origin, supplied this need; it became not merely an or¬ 
ganized force, but an instrument for adjusting the interests of the thousand 
convicting groups that constitute a complex society. It spread the tentacles of 
its power and law over wider and w'lder areas; and though it made txtcmal 
T.var roore destructive than before, it extended and maintained inttmal p^cc; 
the state may be dehned as internal peace for external war* A leu decided 
that it was better to pay taxes dian to fight among themselves; bccccr to pay 
tribute to one magnificent robber than to bribe them alb Wliat an biter- 
regnum meant to a society accustomed cO' government may be judged from 
the behavior of the Baganda, among w'hom, w'hen the king died, ever^'' man 
had to arm himself; for the lawless ran riot, killing and plundering every- 
w'hcrc.“ ^'Without autocratic rule,*^ as Spencer said, “die evolution of so¬ 
ciety could not have commenced/'" 

A state which should rely upon force alone would soon fall, for though 
men are naturally gullible they arc also naturally obstinate, and power, 
like taxes, succeeds best when it is invTsible and indirect. l icncc the state, 
in order to maintain itself, used and forged many instruments of in-- 
doctrination—the family, rhe cliurch, the school—to build m the soul of 
the citizen a habit of patriotic loyalty and pride* This saved a thousand 
policemen, and prepared the public mind for that docile coJierence which 
is indispensable in wur. Above all, the ruling minority sought more and 
more to transform Its forcible mastery into a body of law which, w'^hilc 
consolidating chat mastery, would afford a welcome security and order 
to the people, and would recognize the rights of the “subject”* sufficiently 
to win his acceptance of the law and his adherence to the Srate* 

nr. LAW 

Law-lessvess—Lim and cust(??n—Revenge—Fmes—CmtTts—Ordeal 
—The duel—Funhhnent—Frhmhe freedmft 

Law comes with property, marriage and government; the lowest societies 
manage to get along ^snthout it, “I have lived with communities of savages 
in South America and in the East," said Alfred Russel Wallace, “who 


■ Koce ho^v this word bctra).'5 dhe ongin pf the state* 
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li^ve no law or law-courts but the public opinion of the village freely 
expr^cd. Each man scmpnlously respects the rights of his fellows, and 
any infraction of those rights rarely or never takes place. In such a com¬ 
munity all are nearly equal.”” Herman Melville writes similarly of the 
Marquesas Islanders: *'During the time I have lived among the T)^pees 
no one was ever put upon his trial for any violence to the public* Every¬ 
thing went on in the valley with a hannony and smoothness unparalleled, 
I will venture to assert, in the most select, refined, and pious associations 
of mortals in Christendom*”“ The old Russian Government established 
courts of law in the Aleutian Islands, but in Hfcy years chose courts found 
no employment, *^Criinc and offenses ” reports Brinton, ^Svere so infre¬ 
quent under the social system of the Iroquois chat they can scarcely he 
said to liave had a petuil code,”“ Such are the ideal-perhaps the idealized— 
conditions for whose return the anarchist perennially pines. 

Certain amendments must he made to these descriptions. Natural socie¬ 
ties are comparatively free from law first because they are mkd by cus¬ 
toms as rigid and inviolable as any lawj and secondly because crimes of 
violence, m die beginning, are comidcred to fac private matters, and are left 
to bloody personal revenge. 

Underneath all the phenomena of society is the great terra flmta of cus¬ 
tom, that bedrock of time-hallowed modes of thought and action which 
provides a society with some measure of steadiness and order dirough all 
absence, changes, and interruptions of law. Custom gives the same stabilirv^ 
to the group that heredity and instinct give to the species, and habit to the 
individual. It is the routine that keeps men sane; for if there were no grooves 
along which thought and action might move widi unconscious case, the 
mind would be perpetually hesitant, and would soon take refuge m lunacy. 

law of economy works in instinct and habit, in custom and convention- 
the most convenient mode of response to repeated stimuli or traditional sir- 
uatifins is automatic response. Thought and innovation are disturbances of 
regularity, and art tolerated only for indispensable readapcations or 
promised gold. ’ 

Ulien to this natural basis of cuscom a supernatural sanction is added by 
religion, and the ways of one’s ancestors arc also the w ill of the gods, then 
custom becomes stronger than law, and subtracts substantially from primi¬ 
tive freedom. To viohte law is to win the admiration of half the populace 
w'ho secretly envy anyone who can outwk this ancient enemy; to folate 
custom is to incur almost universal hostility. For custom rises out of the 
people, whereas law Is forced upon them from above; h\v is usually a de- 
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cree of the imscer^ but custom is the natural sckcrion of chose modes of 
action tliac have been found most convenient in the experience of die group. 
Law pardy replaces custom when the state replaces the natural order of the 
family^ the clan, die tribc^ and the village community; it more fully replaces 
custom when writing appears, and latvs graduate from a code carried 
down in the memory of elders and priests into a system of legislation pro¬ 
claimed in wTicten tables. But the replacement is never complete; in the 
determination and judgment of human conduct custom remains to the end 
the force behind the law, the power behind the throne, the last *'magis¬ 
trate of men’s lives*" 

The first stage in the evolution of law is personal revenge* ''Vengeance 
Ls mine,” says the primitive indiv'idual; “I whO repay,” Among the Indian 
tribes of Lowxr California every man was his own policeman, and admin¬ 
istered justice in the form of such vengeance as he was strong enough 
to take. So in many early societies the murder of A by B led to the 
murder of B by A^s son or friend C, the murder of C by B"s son or friend 
D, and so on perhaps to the end of the alphabet; we may find examples 
among the purest-blooded American families of today* This principle of 
revenge persists throughout the history of law: it appears in the Lex 
Tali&nis^—or Law of Retaliation—embodied in Roman Law; it plays a 
large role in the Code of Hammurabi, and in the '\\los,aic” demand of 
**an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth”; and it lurks behind most legal 
punishments even in our day, 

TIic second step toward law and cKnlizarion in the treatment of crime 
was the substitution of damages for revenge* Very often the chief, to 
mamtoin inrcinal harmony, "used his pow'er or influence to have rhe re¬ 
vengeful family content itself with gold or goods Instead of blood* S<x>n. 
a regular tariff arose, determining how much must be paid for an eye, 
a tooth, an arm, or a life; Hammurabi legislated extensively in such terms. 
The Abyssinians were so meticulous in this regard that xvhen a boy fell 
from a tree upon his companion and killed him, the judges decided that 
the bereaved mother should send another of her sons into the tree to 
fall upon the culprit's neck.” The penalties assessed in cases of composi¬ 
tion might vary with the sex, age and rank of the offender and the injured; 
among the Fijians, for example, petty larceny by a common man was con¬ 
sidered a more heinous crime chan murder by a chief,*' Throughout the 


* A phrase apparently invenEEd by (^cero. 
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history of law the magnitude of the crime has been lessened by the magui- 
tude of the criminal.* Since these fines or compositions, paid to avert 
revenge, required some adjudication of offenses and damages, a third step 
cowards law' was taken by the formation of courts; the chief or the elders 
or the priests sat in judgment to settle the cxjuflicts of their people. Such 
courts were not always judgment seats; often they were boards of \'olun- 
tary conciliation, which arranged some amicable scttlcinent of the dis¬ 
pute, t For many centuries, and among many peoples, resort to courts 
remained optional; and where the offended party was dissatisfied with 
the judgtnciic rendered, he was still free to seek pci^onal revenge.“ 

In many cases disputes were settled by a public contest between the 
parries, vaiyfing in bloodiness from a harmless boxlng^match—as among the 
’wise Eskimos— TO a duel to the death. Frequently the primitive mind re¬ 
sorted CO an ordeal not so much on the medieval theory that a deity would 
reveal the culprit as in the hope that the ordeal, however unjust, would 
end a feud that might ochens'rie embroil the tribe for generations. Some¬ 
times accuser and accused w'cre asked to choose between two bowls of 
food of w'hich one was poisoned; the wrong p:irt)" might be poisoned 
(usually not beyond redemption), but then the dispute was ended, since 
both parties ordinarily believed in the righteousness of the ordeal. Among 
some tribes it was the custom for a native who acknowledged his guilt 
to hold out his leg and permit the injured pam-' to pierce it with a spear. 
Or the accused submitted to having spears thrown at him by his accusers; 
if they all Vlssed him he was declared mnocenc; if he was hit, eveir by one, 
he was adjudged guilrv% and the affair was closed.” From such early 
forms the ordeal persisted through the laws of Moses and Ilammurabi and 
dow n into the Middle Ages; the duel, w-hich is one form of the ordeal, and 
which historians thought dead, is being revived in our own day. So brief 
and narrow, in some respects, is the span between primitive and modem 
man; so short is the historj'^ of civilization. 

The fourth advance in the growth of law “was the assumption, by the 
chief or the state, of the obligation to prevent and punish wrongs. It is 
but a step from settling disputes and punishing offenses to making some 


* Pedups an txcepcioa should be made in the case of ihc Brahenans, who, bv die Code 
of Alanu (VIH, Ai-ere called upon lo bear greiTcr punbluncnTS for ihe same crime 

than meinben of low'cr castes; but this regtiktion was w'cli honored in the breach. 

tSome of our most rnodejn cities arc trj’ing to revive this dme-saving insdin- 

tion. 
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effort to prevent them* So the chief becomes not merely a judge but a 
iawgiverj and to the general body of “common law" derived from the 
customs of the group is added a body of “positive law,” derived from the 
decrees of the government ^ in the one case the laws grow up, in the other 
they are handed dowm. In either case the law^ carry' with them the mark 
of their ancestry, and reek with the vengeance which they tried to replace. 
Primitive punishments arc crucl,“ because priniirivc society feels insecure; 
as social organization becomes more stable, punishments become less severe. 

In general the individual has fewer “rights" in natural society than 
under civilization. Everywhere man is bom in chains: the chains of 
hereditv", of environment, of custom, and of law'* The primitive in- 
divddual moves always within a web of regulations incredibly stringent ajid 
detailed; a thousand tabus restrict his action, a thousand terrors limit Ills 
will* The natives of New' Zealand were apparently without lau'S, but 
in actual fact rigid custom ruled every aspect of their lives. Unchangeable 
and unquestionable conventions determined the sitting and the rising, the 
standing and the ^valking, the eating, drinking and sleeping of the natives 
of Bengal* The individual w'as hardly recognized as a separate entity'' in 
natural society''; what c>Listed w'as the family and the clan, the tribe and 
the village community; it was these that owmed land and e*’£erci5ed power* 
Only with the coming of private property, w'hich gave him economic 
authority, and of the state, which gave Jiim a legal status and defined 
rights, did the individual begin to stand our as a distinct reality*^ Rights 
do not come to us from nature, w'hich knows nO' rights ejtcept cunning 
and strength; they arc priv'ilcges assured to individuals by the community 
as advantageous to the common good. Liberty is a luxurj'^ of security; 
the free individual is a product and a mark of civilization. 


IV* THE FAMILY 

Its fimction m civilization— 7 be dan vs* the fmmly-’GTirwth of 
parental care—Vn'mjpoTtance of the fat her—Separation of the 
sexes—Atoiher-Tight—Statns of laotnan—Her oempa- 
tions — Her econmnic achievements— The patri^ 
archate—The subfectirm of v:oifian 

As the basic needs of man are hunger and love, so the fundamental func^ 
tions of social organization are economic provision and biological main¬ 
tenance; a stream of children is as vital as a continuity of food* To insti- 
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tiJtions which seek material welfare and polirical order, society always 
adds institutions for the perjietuation of the race. Until the state—towartls 
the dawn of the historic civilizations—becomes the central and permanent 
source of social order, the clan undertakes the delicate task of regulating 
the relations between the se^cs and bervvecn the generations; and even 
after the state has been established, the essenrbi goveminent of mankind 
remains in that most deep-rooted of all historic instlnitions, the family. 

It is highly improbable that the first hnnian beings lived in isolated fami¬ 
lies, even in the hunting stage; for the inferiority of man in physiological 
organs of defense would have left such families a prey to marauding beasts. 
Usually, in nature, those organisms that are poorly equipped for individual 
defense live in groups, and find in united action a means of survival in a 
world bristling with tusks and claws and mipcncttabb hides. Presumably it 
was so with man; he saved himself by solidarity in ilie hunting-pek and 
the clan. WTaen economic relations and political mastery replaced kinship 
as the principle of social organization, the clan lost Its position as the sub¬ 
structure of socicU'; at the bottom it was supplanted by the family, at the 
top it was suprseiled by the state. Govcmnient took over the problem of 
maintaining order, while the family assumed the tasks of reorganizing indus¬ 
try'' and carrying on the race. 

Among the lower animals there is no care of progeny; consequently 
eggs are spawned in great number, and some sur\ ivc and develop wbilc 
the great majority arc eaten or destroyed. .Most fish lay a million eggs 
per year; a few species of fish show a modest solicitude for their offspring, 
and find half a hundred eggs per year suBicicnr for thcLr purposes. Birds 
care better for their young, and hatch from five to twelve eggs yearly; 
mammals, whose very" name suggests parental care, master the earth with 
an average of three young per female per Throughout the animal 

world fertility and destruction decrease as parental care increases; through¬ 
out the human world the birth rate and the death rate fall together as 
civilization rises. Better family care makes possible a longer adolescence, 
in which the y"oung receive fuller training and development before they 
are flung upKin their own resources; and the louvered birth rate releases 
human energy for other activities than reproduction. 

Since it was the mother who fulfilled most of the parental functions, 
the family was at first (so far as we can pierce the mists of history) organ¬ 
ized on the assumption that the position of the man in the family avos 
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supcrHcial and incidental, while that of the wonTan was fundamental and 
supreme. In some existing tribes, and probably in the earliest human 
groups the physiological r 61 c of the male in reproduction appears to have 
escaped notice quite as completely as among aniiuaJs, who rut and mate 
and breed w'ich happy unconsciousness of cause and effect* The Trobriand 
Islanders attribute pregnancy not to any commerce of the sexes, but to 
the entrance of a balar/i^i or ghost, into the woman. Usually the ghost 
enters while the W'oman is bathings “a fish has bitten me,” the girl reports. 
“When,” says Maiinow^sld, “I asked who w-as the father of an illegitimate 
child, there was only one answer—that there \vas no father, since the girl 
’was unmarried. If, then, I asked, in quite plain terms, w'ho was the 
physiological father, the question was not understood. * * * The an^w^cr 
would be: ‘It is a balo?na who gave her this child.’ 'I'hcse islanders had 
a strange belief that the balmm would more readily enter a girl given to 
loose relations with men; nevertheless, in choosing precautions against 
pregnancy, the girls preferred to avoid bathing at high tide rather than to 
forego relations with men." It is a delightful story, which must have 
proved a great convenience in the embarrassing aftermath of generosity; 
it would be still more delightful if it had been invented for anthropologists 
as w ell as for husbands. 

In Melanesia intercourse was recognized as the cause of pregnancy, but 
unmarried girls insisted on blaming some article in their diet*" Even 
where the function of the male wtis understood, se*\ relationships were so 
irregular that it was never a simple matter to determine the father. Con¬ 
sequently the quite primitive mother seldom bothered to inquire into the 
paternity of her child; it belonged to her, and she belonged not to a hus¬ 
band but to her father—or her brother—and the clan; it was with these 
that she remained, and these were the only male relatives whom her child 
would know*" The bonds of affection between brother and sister w'ere 
usually stronger than betw'een husband and w'ife. The husband, in many 
cases, remained in the family and clan of his mother, and saw his wife 
only as a clandestine visitor. Even in classical civilb^adon the brother w^as 
dearer than the husband: it was her brother, not her husl^nd, that the 
\s'ife of Intaphernes saved from the wrath of Darius; it w^as for her brother, 
not for her husband, that Antigone sacrificed herself." ^Tlie notion that 
a man’s wife is the nearest person in the world to him is a relatively modem 
nodon, and one which is restricted to a compradvely small part of the 
human race.*™ 
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So slight is the relation betivecn father and children in primitive society 
that in a great number of tribes the sexes live span. In Australia and 
British New Guinea, in Africa and Micronesia, in Assam and Biurnaj 
among the Aleuts, Eskimos and Samoyeds, and here and there over the 
earth, tribes may still be found in which there is no visible family life; the 
men live apart from the women, and visit them only now and then; even 
the meals are taken separately. In northern Papua it is not considered 
right for a man to be seen associating socially with a woman, even if she 
is the mother of his children. In Tahiti “family life is tjuire unknown.” 
Out of this segregation of the sexes come those secret fratemicics-usually 
of malcs-which appear everywhere among primitive races, and serve most 
often as a refuge against women.*' They resemble our modem fraternities 
in another point—their hierarchical organization. 

The simplest fonn of the family, then, was the woman and her children, 
living mth her mother or her brother in the clan; such an arrangement 
was a natural outgrowth of the animal family of the mother and her litter 
and of the biol^ical ignorance of primitive man. An alternative early 
form ivas “matrilocal marriage”: the husband left his clan and went to live 
with the clan and family of his ’wdfe, laboring for her or with, her in the 
service of her parents. Descent, in such cases, Avas traced through the 
female line, and inheritance was through the mother; sometimes even the 
kingship passed down through her rather than through the male “ This 
“mother-right" w^as not a “matriarchace”—it did not imply the rule of 
w'omen over men,*^ Even when property was transmitted through the 
woman she had little power over it; she was used as a means of tracing 
relationships which, through primitive laxity or freedom, were otherw'ise 
obscure.** It is true that in any system of society the woman exercises a 
certain authority, rising naturally out of her importance in the home, out 
of her function as the dispenser of food, and out of the need that the 
male has of her, and her power to refuse him. It is also true that there 
have been, occasionally, women rulcis among some South African tribes- 
that in the Pelcw Islands the chief did nothing of consequcuce without 
the advice of a council of elder women; that among the Iroquois the 
Squaw’S had an equal right, w'ith the men, of speaking and voting in the 
tribal council;" and that among the Seneca Indians women held great 
power, even to the selection of the chief. But these arc rare and exceptional 
cases. All in all the position of woman in early societies was one of sub¬ 
jection verging upon slavery. Her periodic di5abilit>% her unfamiliaricv 
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With w eapons^ the biological absorption of her strength in carrying, nurs¬ 
ing and rearing children, handicapped her in the war of the sexes, and 
doomed her to a subordinate status in all but the very lowest and the very 
highest societies* Nor was her position necessarily to rise with the develop¬ 
ment of civilization; it was destined to be lower in Pcriclean Greece than 
among the North American Indians; it was to rise and fail with her strategic 
importance rather chan wdth the culture and morals of men. 

In the hunting stage she did almost all the work except the actuai 
capture of the game* In. return for exposing himself to the hardships and 
risks of the chase, the male rested magnificcncly for the greater part of 
the year* The woman bore her children abundantly, reared them, kept 
the hut or home in repair, gathered food in woods and fields, cooked, 
cleaned, and made the clothing and the boots.’' Because the men* when 
the tribe moved, had to be ready at any moment to fight off attack, they 
carried nothing but their weapons; the women carried all the rest* Bush’- 
women were used as servants and beasts of burden; if they proved too 
weak to keep up with the march, they were abandoned."* When the 
natives of the Lower Alurray saw pack oxen they thought that these were 
the wives of the whites." The differences in strength which now divide 
the sexes hardly existed in those days* and ate now environmental rather 
than innate: woman, apart from her biological disabilities, was almost the 
equal of man in stature, endurance, resourcefulness and courage; she was 
not yet an omanicnt, a thing of beauty, or a sexual toy; she was a robust 
animal* able to perform arduous work for long hours, and, if necessary, 
to fight to the death for her children or her clan* *AV'omen,” said a 
chieftain of die Chippewas, *'are created for work. One of them can 
draw or carry as much as VAto men. They also pitch our tents, make our 

clothes, mend them, and keep us warm at night__ We absolutely cannot 

get along without them on a journey* They do everything and cost only 
a little; for since they must be forever cooking, they can be satisfied in 
lean times by licking their fingers.”*" 

Most economic advances, in early society, were made by the woman 
rather than the man. W'hile for centuries he clung to his ancient ways of 
hunting and herding, she developed agriculture near the camp, and those 
busy arts of the home which were to become the most important industries 
of later days. From the *Svool-bcarlng tree,” as the Greeks called the 
cotton plant, the primitive woman rolled thread and made cotton cloth.** 
It was she, apparently, w'ho developed sewing* weaving, basketry, pottery, 
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woodworkings and buildingj and in many cases it was she who carried on 
primitive trade,"* It was she who developed the home, slowly adding man 
to the list of her domesticated animals, and training him in those social 
dispositions and amenities which are the psychological basis and cement 
of civilization. 

But when industry became more complex and brought greater rewards, 
the stronger sex took more and more of it into its owm handsThe 
growth of cattle-breeding gave the man a new source of svcalth, stability 
and power; even agriculture, which must have seemed so prosaic to the 
mighty Nimrods of antiquity, was at last accepted by the wandering 
male, and the economic leadership whicit tillage had for a time given to 
women w'as wTcsred from them by the men. The application to agri¬ 
culture of those very animals that w'oman had 6rst domesticated led to her 
replacement by the male in the control of the tields; the advance from the 
hoe to the plough put a premium upon physical strength, and enabled the 
man to assert his supremacy. The growth of transmissible property in 
cattle and in the products of the soil led to the sexual subordination of 
woman, for the male now demanded from her that fidelity which he 
thought would enable him to pass on his accumulations to children pre¬ 
sumably his own. Gradually the man had his way: fatherhood became 
recognized, and property began to descend through the male; mother- 
right yielded to father-right; and the patriarchal family, wuth the oldest 
male at its head, became the economic, legal, political and moral unit of 
society. The gods, who had been mostly feminine, became great bearded 
patriarchs, with such harems as ambitious men dreamed of in their solitude. 

This passage to the patriarchal—father-ruled—family was fatal to the 
position of ’woman. In all essential aspects she and her children became 
the property first of her father or oldest brother, then of her husband. 
She was bought in marriage precisely as a slave vvas bought in the market. 
She was bequeathed as property ’w'hen her husband died; and in some 
places (New Guinea, the New Hebrides, the Solomon Islands, Fiji, India, 
etc.) she was strangled and buried wdth her dead husband, or w'as expected 
to commit suicide, in order to attend upon him in the other w^orld." The 
father had now the right to treat, give, sell or lend his wives and daughters 
very much as he pleased, subject only to the social condemnation of other 
fathers exercising the same rights. \’\Tile the male rescrt'cd the privilege 
of extending his sexual favors beyond his home, the w'oman—under patri- 
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aichtil inscirutions—was vowed co complete chastity before maxnage, and 
complete fidelity after ic The double standard was born. 

The general subjection of woman which had existed in the hunting 
stage, and had persisted, in diminished form^ through the period of mother- 
right, became now more pronounced and merciless than before. In 
ancient Russia, on the marriage of a daughter, the father struck her 
gently with a whip, and then presented the whip to the bridegroom,“ as 
a sign that her beatings were now to come from a rejuvenated hand. Even 
the American Indians, among whom mother-right survived indefinitely, 
treated their women harshly, consigned to them all dnidger}% and often 
called them dogs^ Everywhere the life of a woman was considered 
cheaper than that of a man; and when girls were born there was none of 
the rejoicing that marked the coining of a male. Mothers sometimes 
destroyed their female children to keep them from misery. In Fiji waives 
might be sold at pleasure, and the usual price was a musket.*’ Among 
some tribes man and wife did not sleep together, lest the breath of the 
woman should enfeeble the man; in Fiji it was not thought proper for a 
man to sleep regularly at home; in New Caledonia the wife slept in a shed, 
while the man slept in the house. In Fiji dogs were allowed in some of 
the temples, but women were excluded from all;** such exclusion of 
women from religious ser\dces survives in Islam to this day. Doubtless 
woman enjoyed at all times the mastery that comes of long-continued 
speech; the men might be rebuffed, harangued, even—now and then— 
beaten.* But all in all the man was lord, the woman was servant. The 
Kaffir bought women like slaves, as a form of life-income insurance; when 
he had a sufficient number of wives he could rest for the remainder of his 
days; they w’ould do all the w^ork for him. Some tribes of ancient India 
reckoned the women of a family as part of the property inheritance, along 
with the domestic animals;” nor did the last commandment of Moses dis¬ 
tinguish very clearly in this matter. Throughout negro Africa women 
hardly differed from slaves, except that they were expected to provide 
sexual as well as economic satisfaction. Marriage began as a fortn of the 
law of propertj%asa part of the insriturion of slavery.* 


chapter IV 


The Moral Elements of Civilization 

S INCE no society can cxisr withouc order, and no order without 

lation, we may take it as a rule of. history that the power of custom 
varies inversely as the niukipliciy of laws, much as the power of instinct 
varies inversely as the multiplicity of thoughts. Some rules are necessary 
for the game of life; they may differ in different groups, but within rhe 
group they must be essentially the same. These rules may be conven¬ 
tions, customs, morals, or lavt's. Conventions arc forms of behavior found 
expedient by a people; customs are conventions accepted by successive 
generations, after natural seiection through trial and error and elimination; 
morals are such customs as the group considers vital to its welfare and 
development. In primitive societies, where there is no w ritten law, these 
vital customs or morals regulate every sphere of human existence, and 
give stability and continuity to the social order. Through the slow 
magic of time such customs, by long repetition, become a second nature 
in the individual; if he violates them he feels a certain fear, discomfort or 
shame; this is the origin of chat conscience, or moral sense, ’which Darwin 
chose as rhe most impressive distinction between anin^ls and men.^ In 
its higher development conscience is social consciousness—the feeling of 
rhe individual that he belongs to a group, and owes it some measure of 
loyalt)'' and consideration. .Morally is the cooperation of the part with 
the whole, and of each group u'ith some larger whole. Civilization, of 
course, would be impossible without it* 

1. MARRIAGE 

The 77ieinimg of 7?jarTiag€—lts bhlopcal OTigins^Sexttai cov 7 - 
Tfmnisrij—Trial jfiarriage—Group 77iaTTiage-^lndividnal 7nar- 
riage—FoiygOJfiy—ltf eugenic ^'aluc—Exoguffiy—Mijr- 
riage by service—By capture—By purchase—FrmiU 
five love—The eemoame function of marriage 

The first task of those customs that constitute the moral code of a group 
is to regulate the relations of the sexes, for these are a perennial source of 
discord, violence, and possible degeneration. The basic form of this 
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sexual rcgfularion k marriage, whicK may be defined as the association of 
mates for the care of offspring. It is a variable and fluctuating institution, 
which has passed through almost every conceivable form and experiment 
in the course of its hiscor>% from the primitive care of offspring without 
the association of mates to the modem association of mates without the 
care of offspring. 

Our animal forefathers invented it. Some birds seem to liv'e as repro¬ 
ducing mates in a divorceless monogamy. Among gorillas and orang¬ 
utans the association of the parents continues to the end of the breeding 
season, and has many human features. Any approach to loose behavior 
on the part of the female is severely punished by the male.* The orangs 
of Borneo, says De Crespigny, *dive in families: the male, the female, and 
a young one*^; and Dr. Savage reports of the gorillas that “it is not unusual 
TO see the "old folks" sitting under a tree regaling themselves with fruit 
and friendly chat, while their children are leaping around them and swing¬ 
ing from branch to branch in boisterous merriment.""* Marriage is older 
than man. 

Societies without marriage arc rare, but the sedulous inquirer can find 
enough of them to form a respectable transition from the promiscuity of 
the lower mian^mals to the marriages of primitive men. In Futuna and 
Hawaii the majority of the people did not marry at alij* the Lubus mated 
freely and indiscrimuiardy, and had no conception of marriage; certain 
tribes of Borneo lived in marriageless associarion, freer than the birds; and, 
among some peoples of primitive Russia “the men utilized the women 
without distinction, so that no woman had her appointed husband/" 
African pygmies have been described as having no marriage institutions, 
but as following ""their animal instincts wholly ndthout restraint.""* This 
primitive “nationalization of women,"* corresponding to primitive com¬ 
munism in land and food, passed away at so early a stage that few traces 
of it remain. Some memory of it, however, lingered on in divers forms: 
in the feeling of many nature peoples that monogamy—which they woi^ld 
define as the monopoly of a woman by one man—is unnatural and immoral;* 
in periodic festivals of license (still surviving faintly in our tUardl Graj)^ 
when sexual restraints were temporarily abandoned; in the demand that 
a woman should give herself—as at the Temple of Mylirta in Babylon—ro 
any man that solicited her, before she would be allowed to marry;* In 
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the custom of wife-lending, so e^ntiEil to many primitive codes of hos¬ 
pital it)% and in the p-rmtae noms^ ot right of the first night, by which, 
in early feudal Europe, the lord of the manor, perhaps representing the 
ancient rights of the tribe, occasionally deflowered the bride before the 
bridegroom was allow'cd to consummate the marriage.*^ 

A variety *of tentative unions gradually took the place of indiscriminate 
relations. Among the Orang Sakai of jMalacca a girl remained for a time 
with each man of the tribe, passing from one tn another until she had 
made the rounds; then she began again 7 Among the Y'’akuts of Siberia, 
the Borocudos of South Africa, the lower classes of Tibet, and many other 
peoples, marriage was quite experimental, and could be ended at the will 
of either party, with no reasons given or required* Among the Bushmen 
**any disagreement sufficed to end a union, and new connections could 
immediately be found for both." Among the Damaras, according to Sir 
Francis Galcon, “the spouse was changed almost weekly, and I seldom 
knew without inquiry who the pro tejnpore husband of each lady was at 
any particular time." Among the Baila “women are bandied about from 
man to man, and of their own accord leave one husband for another. 
Young \vomen scarcely out of their teens often have had four or five 
husbands, all still living.^” The original word for marriage, in Hawaii, 
meant to try** Among the Tahitians, a century ago, unions were free and 
dissoluble at will, so long as the re no children; if a child came the 

parents might destroy it without social rcprtiach, or the couple might 
rear the child and enter into a more permanent relation; the man pledged 
his support to the woman in return for the burden of prcntal care that 
she now assumed.'" 

jMarco Polo w'rites of a Central Asiatic tribe, inhabiting Peyn (now 
Kcriya) in the thirteenth century: “If a married man goes to a distance 
from home to be absent tventy days, his ^vife has a right, if she is so 
inclined, to take another husband; and the men, on the same principle, 
marr>^ wherever they happen to reside/”’ So old arc the latest innovations 
in niarria"e and morals. 

Letoumcau said of marriage that “every possible experiment compatible 
with the duration of savage or barbarian societies has been tried, or is still 
practised, amongst various races, without the least thought of the moral 
ideas generally prevailing in Europe.^™ In addition to experiments in perma¬ 
nence there were experiments in relationship. In a few cases \vc find “group 
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by which a nmnber of men belonging to one group married 
coUecrively a nuji^ber of women belonging to another group,™ In Tibet^ for 
example^ it was die custom for a group of brothers to marry a group of 
sisters, and for the two group to practise sexual communism bem'cen them, 
each of the men cohabiting with each of the women.” Caesar reported a 
similar custom m ancient Britain ™ Survivals of it appar in the “levirate," 
a custom existing among the early Jews and other ancient peoples, by which 
a man w^as obligated to tnarry^ his brothers widows™ this was the rule that so 
irked Onan, 

What was it that led men to replace the semi-promiscuity of primitive 
society with individual marriage? Since, in a great majority of nature 
peoples, there are few, if any, restraints on premarital relations, it is 
obvious that physical desire does not give rise to the institution of marriage. 
For marriage, with its restrictions and pychological irritations, could not 
possibly compete with sexual communism as a mode of satisfying the 
erotic propensities of men. Nor could the individual establishment offer 
at the outset any' mode of rearing children that would be obviously 
superior to their rearing by the mother, her family, and the clan. Some 
powerful economic motives must have favored the evolution of marriage. 
In all probability (for again we must remind ourselves how little we really 
know of origins) these motives were connected with the rising institution 
of p^opertJ^ 

Individual marriage came through the desire of the male to have cheap 
slaves, and to avoid bequeathing his property to other men’s children. 
Polygamy, or the marriage of one person to several mates; appears herC; 
and there in the form of polyandiy—the marriage of one woman to several 
men—as among the Todas and some tribes of Tibet;” the custom may 
still be found where males outnumber females considerably** Bur this 
custom soon falls prey to the conquering male, and polygamy has come to 
mean for us, usually, what w^ould more strictly be called polygyny—the 
possession of several wives by one man, Aledieval theologians thought 
that Mohammed had invented polygamy, but it antedated Islam by some 
years, being the prevailing mode of marriage in the primitive world** 
Many causes conspired to make It general. In early societ)% because of 
hunting and w'ar, the life of the male is more violent and dangerous, and 
the death race of men is higher, than that of women. The consequent 
excess of w'omen compels a choice between polygamy and the barren. 
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celibacy of a minority of womens buc such celibacy is mcolerabk to poplcs 
who require a high birrk race to make up for a high death rate, and who 
therefore scorn the matclcss and childless woman. Again, men like variety; 
as the Negroes of Angob expressed it, they were ''‘not able to cat always 
of the same dish,” Also, men like youth in their mates, and women age 
rapidly in primitive communities. The women themselves often favored 
polygamyj it permitted them to nurse their children longer, and therefore 
TO reduce the frequency of motherhood without interfering w ich the erotic 
and philoprogenitive inclinations of the male. Sometimes the first wife, 
burdened with toll, helped her husband to secure an additional wife, so 
chat her burden might be shared, and additional children might raise the 
productive power and the wealth of the family “ Children w^cre economic 
assets, and men invested in wives in order to draw children from them like 
interest. In the patriarchal system wives and children were in effect the 
slaves of the man; the more a man had of them, the richer he was. The 
poor man practised monogamy, but he looked upon it as a shameful condi^ 
tion, from \vhich some day he would rise to the respected position of a 
polygamous male." 

Doubtless polygamy was well adapted to the marital needs of a 
primitive society in which women outnumbered men. It had a eu¬ 
genic value superior to that of contemporaty monogamy; for whereas 
in modem society the most able and prudent men many latest and have 
least children, under polygamy the most able men, presumably, secured 
the bests mates and had most children. Hence polygamy has survived 
among practically all nature peoples* even among the majoritv of civil¬ 
ized mankind; only in our day has it begun to die in the Orient. Certain 
conditions, however, militated against it. The decrease in danger and vio¬ 
lence, consequent upon a settled agricultural life, brought the sexes towards 
an approximate numerical equality; and under these circumstances open 
polygamy* ei'en in primitive societies, became the pri\dlegc of the pros^ 
perous minority." The mass of the people pracrised a monogamy tempered 
With adultcty, w^kilc another minority* of willing or regretful cclibarcs* 
balanced the polygamy of the rich, jealousy in the male, and possessive¬ 
ness in the female* entered into the situation more cfFccrivelv as the sexes 
approximated in number; for w-here the strong could not have a multiplic¬ 
ity of wives except by taking the actual or potential wdves of other men, 
and by (in some cases) offending their own, polygamy became a difficult 
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matter, which only the cleverest could manage* As propert}'- accumu¬ 
lated, and men were loath to scatter it in small bequests, it became dcsir^ 
able to differentiate wives into “chief wife^’ and concubines, so that only 
the children of the former should share the legacy? this remained the status 
of marriage in Asia until our own generation. Gradually the chief wife 
became the only wife, the concubines became kept women in secret and 
apart, or they disappeared? and as Christianit)^ entered upon the scene, 
monogamy, in Europe, took the place of polygamy as the lawful and out¬ 
ward form of ECMial association. But monogamy, like letters and the state, 
is artificial, and belongs to the history, not to the origins, of civilization* 
Whatever form the union might take, marriage was obligatory among 
nearly all primitive peoples. The unmarried male had no standing in the 
community, or was considered only half a man.** Exogamy, too, was com¬ 
pulsory: that is to say, a man was expected to secure his wife from another 
clan than his own* Whether this custom arose because the primitive mind 
suspected the evil effects of close inbreeding, or because such intergroup 
marriages created or cemented useful political alliances, promoted social 
organization, and lessened the danger of war, or because the capture of a 
from another tribe had become a fashionable mark of male maturity^ 
or because familiarity breeds contempt and distance lends enchantment to 
the view—we do not know. In any case the restriction was well-nigh uni¬ 
versal in early society; and though it was successfully violated by the 
Pharaohs, the Ptolemies and the Incas, who all favored the marriage of 
brother and sister, it survived into Roman and modem law and consciously 
or unconsciously moulds our behavior to this day. 

How did the male secure his wife from another tribe? ^^'^hcrc the matri¬ 
archal organization was strong he was often required to go and live \vith 
the clan of the girl whom he sought. As the patriarchal system developed, 
the suitor was allowed, after a term of service to the father, to take his 
bride back to his own clan; so Jacob serv'ed Laban for Leah and Racliek" 
Sometimes the suitor shortened the matter with plain, blunt force* ft was 
an advantage as well as a distinction to have stolen a wife; not only would 
she be a cheap slave, but new slaves could be begotten of her, and these 
children would chain her to her slavery- Such marriage by capture, though 
not the rule, occurred sporadically in the primitive world. Among the 
North American Indians the women were included in the spoils of war, 
and this happened so frequently chat in some tribes the husbands and their 
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wives spolce mutually unintelligible languages. The Slavs of Russia and 
Serbia practised occasional marriage by capture until the last ccntur>^•* 
Vestiges of it remain in the custom of simulating the capture of the bride 
by the groom in certain wedding ceremonies," All in all it was a logical 
aspect of the almost incessant war of the Tribes^ and a logical starting-point 
for that eternal war of the sexes whose only truces ate brief nocturnes 
and dreamless sleep. 

As wealth grew it became more convenient to offer the father a sub¬ 
stantial present—or a sum of money—for his daughter, rather than scr\'C 
for her in an alien clan, or risk the violence and feuds that might come of 
marriage by capture. Consequently marriage by purchase and parental 
arrangement was the rule in early societies.^ Transition forms occur; the 
Melanesians sometimes stole their wives, but made the theft legal by a 
later payment to her family. Among some natives of New Guinea the man 
abducted the girl, and then, while he and she Avere in hiding, commissioned 
his friends to bargain with her father over a purchase price." The ease with 
which moral indignation In these matters might be financially appeased is 
illuminating, A Maori mother^ wailing loudly, bitterly cursed the youth 
who had elopied with her daughter, until he presented her with a blanket. 
‘That was all I wanted,” she said; “I only wanted to get a blanket, and 
therefore made this noise.”” Usually the bride cost more than a blanket: 
among the Hottentots her price u^as an ox or a cow; among the Croo three 
cows and a sheep; among the Kaffirs six to thirt}'- head of cattle, depend¬ 
ing upon the rank of the girl's family; and among the Togos sixteen dollars 
cash and six dollars in goods,” 

Marriage by purchase prevails throughout primitive Africa, and is still 
a normal institution, in China and Japan; it flourished in ancient India and 
Judea, and in prc-Columbiaii Central America and Peru; instances of it occur 
in Europe today.” It is a natural development of patriarchal institutions; 
the father owns the daughter, and may dispose of her, within broad limits, 
as he sees fit. The Orinoco Indiaris expressed the matter by saying that the 
suitor should pay the father for rearing the‘girl for his use“ Sometimes 
the girl was exhibited to potential suitors in a bride-show; so among the 
Somalis the bride, richly caparisoned, was led about on, horseback or on 

* BHflault thinks that marriage by capture w'ss a tnnditiaii from matrilocal to pacri- 
archal marriage: ihe male, refusing m go and live wkh ihe tribe or family of bis v.ife. 
forced her to come id his." Lippert believed that exogamy afroc as a peaceable sulHUtute 
for capture;"^ theft again graduated into Wade, 
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foot, in an atmosphere heavily perfumed to stir the suitors to a handsome 
price*** There i$ no record of women objecting to marriage by purchase; 
on the contrary, they took keen pride in the sums paid for them, and scorned 
the woman who gave herself in marriage without a price;* they believed that 
in a *‘lovc>match” the villainous male was getting too much for nothing*" 
On the other hand, it was usual for the father to acknowledge the bride¬ 
groom's payment with a return gift which, as time went on, approximated 
more and more in value to the sum offered for the bride." l^ch fathers, 
anxious to smooth the way for their daughters, gradually enlarged these 
gifts until the institution of the dowry rook form; and the purchase of the 
husband by the fatlier replaced, or accompanied, the purchase of the wife 
by the suitor.* 

In all these forms and varieties of marriage there is hardly a trace of 
romantic love* We find a few cases of love-marriages among the Papuans 
of New Guinea; among other priniitivc peoples w'C come upon instances 
of love (in the sense of mutual devotion rather than mutual need), but 
usually these attachments have nothing to do with marriage* In simple days 
men married for cheap labor, profitable parentage, and regular meals. “In 
Yariba," says Lander, **marriage is celebrated by the natives as uncon¬ 
cernedly as possible; a man thinks as little of taking a wife as of cutting an 
ear of com—affection is altogether out of the question/”* Since premarital 
relations are abundant in primirivc society, passion is not dammed up by 
denial, and seldom affects the choice of a wife. For the same reason—the ab¬ 
sence of delay between desire and fulfilment—no time is given for that 
brooding introversion of frustrated, and therefore idealizing, passion svhich 
is usually the source of youthful romantic love. Such love is reseiv'ed for 
developed civilizations, in which morals have raised barriers against desire, 
and the growth of wealth has enabled some men to afford, and some women 
to provide, the luxuries and delicacies of romance; primitive peoples are too 
poor to be romantic. One rarely finds love poetry' in their songs* When 
the missionaries’translated the Bible into the language of the Algonquins 
they could discover no native equivalent for the word The Hotten¬ 
tots are described as “cold and indifferent to one another'^ in marriage. 
On the Gold C^oast “not even the appearance of affection exists between 
husband and wife"; and it is the same in primitive Australia. “I asked 
Baba," said Caillie, speaking of a Senegal Negro, “why he did not some¬ 
times make merry with his wives* He replied that if he did he should not 
be able to manage them.” An Australian native, asked why he wished to 
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marrv% answered honestly that he wanted a wife to secure food, water and 
v'ood for him, and to cairj' hLs belongings on the march*" The kiss, which 
seems so indispensable to America, is quite unknovm to primitive peoples, 
or known only to be scorned.*^ 

In general the “savage” takes his sex philosophically, with hardly more 
of metaphysical or theological misgiving than the animal; he does not brood 
over it, or fly into a passion with it; it is as much a matter of course with 
him as his food. He makes no pretense to idealistic motives* Marriage is 
never a sacrament with him, and seldom an affair of lavish ceremony'; it is 
frankly a commercial transaction* It never occurs to him to be ashamed 
that he subordinates emotional to practical considerations in choosing his 
mate; he would rather be ashamed of the opposite, and wmuld demand 
of us, if he w^ere as immodest as we are, some explanation of our custom of 
binding a man and a woman together almost for life because sexual desire 
has chained them for a moment with its hghening. The primiriv^e male 
looked upon marriage in terms not of sexual license but of economic co¬ 
operation. He expected the w^oman—and the woman expected hcrself'-ro 
be not so much gracious and beautiful (though he appreciated these quah- 
tics in her) as useful and industrious; she w^ to be an economic asset rather 
than a tonal loss; otherwise the matter-of-fact “sa^'^^ge” w'ould never have 
thought of marriage at all Marriage was a profitable partnership, not a 
private debauch; it was a way w^hcreby a man and a woman, working 
together, might be more prosperous than if each worked alone. Wherever, 
in the history of civilization, w^oman has ceased to be an economic asset 
in marriage, marriage has decayed; and sometimes civilization has decayed 
w'ith it. 

II* SEXUAL MORALITY 

Preifioritai relations — Frostitiiti&n — Cbanity — Vhgjmty — The 
double ^artdard—Modesty—The relativity of rftorah—The 
biologic jI rote of triodesty^-Adtdtery—Divorce^Abor- 
tion-htfantioide-'Childhood—Tbe mdhidual 

The greatest task of morals is always sexual regulation; for the repro¬ 
ductive instinct creates problems not only within marriage, but before and 
after it, and threatens at any moment to disturb social order with its per¬ 
sistence, its intensit)% its scorn of law, and its perversions. The first prob¬ 
lem concerns premarital relations-shall they be restricted, or free? Even 
among animals sex is nor quite unrestrained; the rejection of the male by 
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the female except in periods of rut reduces sex to a much more modest role 
in the animal world than it occupies in our own lecherous species* As 
Beaumarchais put man differs from the animal in eating' without being 
hiingrj% drinking without being thlrsr)% and making love at all seasons. 
Among primitive peoples we find some analogue, or converse, of animal 
restrictions, in the tabu placed upon relations with a woman in her men¬ 
strual period. With this general exception premarital intercourse is left for 
the most part free in the simplest societies. Among the North American 
Indians the young men and women mated freely; and these relations W'ere 
not held an impediment to marriage. Among the Papuans of New 
Guinea sex life began at an extremely early age, and premarital promiscu¬ 
ity" was the rule." Similar premarital liberty obtained among the Soyots of 
Siberia, the Igorots of the Philippines, the natives of Upper Burma, the 
Kaffirs and Bushmen of Africa, the tribes of the Niger and the Uganda, 
of New Georgia, the Murray Islands, die Andaman Islands, Tabid, Poly¬ 
nesia, Assam, etc.“ 

Under such conditions we must not expect to find much prostitution 
in primitive society* The “oldest profession" is comparatively young; it 
arises only wnth civilization, with the appearance of property and the dis¬ 
appearance of premarital freedom. Here and there we find girls selling 
themselves for a while to raise a douTy, or to provide funds for the tem¬ 
ples; but this occurs only w'here the local moral code approves of it as a 
pious sacrifice to help thrift^" parents or hungry^ gods.** 

Chastity is a correspondingly kte development. WTat the primitive 
maiden dreaded ’was not the loss of virginity, bne a reputation for sterility;"* 
premarital pregnancy was, more often than not, an aid rather than a handi¬ 
cap in finding a husband, for it settled all doubts of sterility, and prom¬ 
ised profitable children. The simpler tribes, before the coming of prop¬ 
erty, seem to have held virginity In contempt, as indicating unpopularity". 
The Kamchatbl bridegroom ’who found his bride to be a virgin was much 
put out, and **roundIy abused her mother for the negligent way in which 
she had brought up her daughter,"'^ In many places virginity was consid¬ 
ered a barrier to marriage, because it laid upon the husband the unpleasant 
task of violating the tabu that forbade him to shed the blood of any mem¬ 
ber of his trilx:. Sometimes girls offered themselves to a stranger in order 
to break this tabu against their marriage* In Tibet mothers anxiously sought 
men who would deflower their daughters; in Malabar the girls themselves 
begged the sc tehees of passers-by to the same end, “for tvhile they w"ere 
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virgins they could not 6nd r husband.” In some tribes the bride was 
obliged to give herself to the wedding guests before going in to her hus¬ 
band; in others the bridegroom hired a man to end the virginity of his 
bride; among cercaiti Philippine tribes a special official was appointed, at a 
high salary, to perform this function for prospective husbands.** 

What ^vas it that changed virginitj'' from a fault into a virtue, and made 
it an element in the moral codes of all the higher civiliv-ations? Doubtless 
it was the institution of property. Premarital chastity came as an exten¬ 
sion, CO the daughters, of the proprietary feeling xvlth which the patri¬ 
archal male looked upon his wife. The valuation of virginity rose when, 
under marriage by purchase, the \'irgin bride was found to bring a higher 
price than her weak sister; the virgin gave promise, by her past, of that 
marital fidelity which now seemed so precious to men beset by worry lest 
they should leave their property to surreptitious children * 

The men never thought of applying the same restrictions to themselves; 
no society in history has ever insisted on the premarital chastity of the 
male; no language has ever had a word for a virgin man," The aura of 
virginity w’as kept exclusively for daughters, and pressed upon them in 
a thousands ways. The Tuaregs punished the irregularity of a daughter 
or a sister with death; the Negroes of Nubia, Abyssinia, Somaliland, etc., 
practised upon their daughters the cruel art of infibulation—i.c., the attach¬ 
ment of a ring or lock to the genitals to prevent copulation; in Burma and 
Siam a similar practice sundved to our own day." Forms of seclusion arose 
by which girls were kept from providing or receiving temptation. In New 
Britain the richer parents confined their daughters, through five danger¬ 
ous years, in huts guarded by virtuous old crones; the girls were never 
allowed to come out, and only their relatives could see them. Some tribes 
in Borneo kept their unmarried girls in solitary confinement." From these 
primitive customs to the purdah of the Moslems and the Hindus is but a 
step, and indicates again how nearly **dvilization” touches “savagety.” 

Modesty came \rith virginity and the patriarchate. There are many 
tribes which to this day show no shame In exposing the body;*" indeed, 
some are ashamed to wear clothing. All Africa rocked with laughter 
when Livingstone begged his black hosts to put on some clothing before 
the arrival of his wife. The Queen of the BaJonda was quite naked when 
she held court for Livingstone," A small minority of tribes practise sex rela¬ 
tions publicly, without any thought of shame.** At first modesty is the 
feeling of the woman that she is tabu in her periods. When marriage 
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by purchase takes form, and virginity in the daughter brings a profit to her 
father, seclusion and the compulsion to virginity beget in the girl a sense of 
obligation to chastity. Again, modesty is the feeling of the wife who, 
under purchase marriage, feels a financial obligation to her husband to re¬ 
frain from such external sexual relations as cannot bring him any recom- 
j>ense. Clothing appears at this point, if motives of adornment and pro¬ 
tection have not already engendered itj in many tribes women wore 
clothing oidy after marriage," as a sign of their exclusive possession by a 
husband, and as a deterrent to gallantry; primitive man did not agree vv'ith 
the author of Pengum Isle that clothing encouraged lechery* Chastity, 
however, bears no necessary relation to clothing; some travelers report chat 
morals in Africa v^ary inversely as the amount of dress." It is clear that 
what men are ashamed of depends entirely upon the local tabus and cus¬ 
toms of their group. Until recently a Chinese woman vv'as ashamed to 
show her foot, an Arab woman her face, a Tuareg woman her mouth; but 
the women of ancient Egypt, of nineteenth-century India and of twen¬ 
tieth-century Bali (before prurient tourists came) never thought of shame 
at the exposure of their breasts. 

We must not conclude that morals are worthless because they differ 
according to time and place, and that it would be wise to show our his¬ 
toric learning by at once discarding the moral customs of our group. A 
little anthropology is a dangerous thing* It is substantially true that—as 
Anarole France ironically expressed the matter—^'morality is the sum of 
the prejudices of a community”;" and that, as Anacharsis put it among the 
Greeks, if one were to bring together all customs considered sacred by 
some group, and were then to take away all customs considered immoral 
by some group, nothing would remain. But this does not prove the worth¬ 
lessness of morals; it only shows in what varied ways social order has been 
prcscrv'cd. Social order is none the less necc^ary; the game must still have 
rules in order to be played; men must know what to expect of one another 
in the ordinary circunistanccs of life* Hence the unanimity with xvhich 
the members of a society practise its moral code is quite as important as 
the contents of that code. Our heroic rejection of the customs and morals 
of our tribe, upon our adolescent discovery of their relativity, betraj'^ the 
immaturity of our minds; given another decade and we begin to undcr^ 
stand that there may be more wisdom in the moral code of the group— 
the formulated c.xpcricncc of generations of the race—than can be explained 
in a college course. Sooner or later the disturbing realization comes to us 
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that even that which we cannot understand may be true. The institu- 
donSt conventions, customs and laws that make up the complex structure 
of a society are the work of a hundred centuries and a billion minds; 
and one mind must not expect to comprehend them in one lifetime, much 
less in tv^entj^ years. We are warranted in concluding that morals are 
relative, and indispensable. 

Since old and basic customs represent a natural selection of group 
ways after centuries of trial and error, wc must expect to find some social 
utihty, or survival value, in viiginity and modesn% despite their historical 
relativity, their association with marriage by purchase, and rheir contribu^ 
tions to neurosis. Modesty was a strategic retreat which enabled the girl, 
where she had any choice, to select her mate more deliberately, or compel 
him to show finer qualities before winning her; and the very obstructions 
It raised against desire generated those sentiments of romantic love winch 
heightened her value in his eyes. The inculcation of virginiry destroyed 
the naturalness and case of primitive sexual life; but, by discouraging 
early sex development and premature motherhood, it lessened the gap 
-which tends to widen disrupt!vely as civilization develops^between eco¬ 
nomic and sexual maturity. Probably it ser^-cd in this way to strengthen 
the individual physically and mentally, to lengthen adolescence and lin¬ 
ing, and so to lift the level of the race. 

As the institution of property developed, adultery graduated from a 
venial into a mortal sin* Half of the primitive peoples know n to us attach no 
great importance to it.*” The rise of propert)' not only led to the exaction 
of complete fidelity from the \voiTian, but generated in the male a pro¬ 
prietary attitude towards her; even when he lent her to a guest it was 
becai^e she belonged to him in body and soul Suttee w as the completion 
of this conception; the woman must go dow n into the master's grave along 
with his other belongings. Under the patriarchate adultery w^as classed 
with theft “ it W 2 S, so to speak, an infringement of patent. Punishment for 
it varied through all degrees of severit>^ from the indifference of the simpler 
tribes to the discmbovvclment of adulteresses among certain California 
Indians." After centuries of punishment the new^ virtue of w'ifcly fidelity 
was finnly established, and had generated an appropriate conscience in the 
feminine heart. Many Indian tribes surprised their conquerors by the un^ 
approachable virtue of their squaw'S; and certain male travelers hir-c hoped 
that the women of Europe and America might some day cQuai in marital 
faithfulness ths wives of tho Zulus and the Papuans “ ^ ^ 
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Tt was easier for xhc Papuans^ since among them, as among most primi- 
dvc peoples, there were few Impediments to the divorce of the woman hy 
the man. Unions seldom lasted more than a few years among the Amer- 
lean Indians. “A large proportion of the old and middle-aged men," says 
Schoolcraft, “have had many di^erent wives, and their children, scattered 
around the country^ are unknown to them/'* "lltcy "laugh at Europeans 
for having only one wife, and that for life; they consider that the Good 
Spirit formed them to be happy, and not to continue together unless 
their tempers and dispositions were eongenial.^™ The Cherokees changed 
wives three or four times a year, the conservative Samoans kept them as 
long as three years.** With the coming of a settled agricultural life, 
unions became more permanent. Under the patriarchal s)^tem the man 
found it uneconomical to divorce a wife, for this meant, in effect, to lose 
a proHcable slave,^ As the family became the productive unit of society, 
tilling the soil together, it prospered—other things equal—according to its 
sb.e and cohesion; it was found to some advantage that the union of the 
mates should continue until the last child was reared. By that time no 
energy remained for a new romance, and the lives of the parents had been 
forged into one by common work and trials. Only with the passage to 
urban industry, and the consequent reduction of the family in size and 
economic importance, has divorce become widespread again. 

In general, throughout history, men have wanted many children, and 
therefore have called motherhot^ sacred; w'hile w'omcn, w'ho know more 
about reproduction, have secretly rebelled against this hea\y assignment, 
and have used an endless variety of means to reduce the burdens of ma¬ 
ternity* Primitive men do not usually care to restrict population; under 
normal conditions children arc profitable, and the male regrets only that they 
cannot all be sons. It is the woman w'ho invents abortion, infanticide and 
contraception—for even the last occurs, sporadically, among primitive peo¬ 
ples.* It is astonishing to find how similar are the motives of the *‘savage" 
to the "civilized^* woman in preventing birth: to escape the burden of 
rearing offspring, to preserve a youthful figure, to avert the disgrace of 
extramarital motherhood, to avoid death, etc. The simplest means of re¬ 
ducing matemiy was the refusal of the man by the woman during the 
period of nursing, which might be prolonged for many years. Sometimes, 
as among the Cheyenne Indians, the women developed the custom of 
refusing to bear a second chDd until the first w'as ten years old. In New 
Britain the women bad no children till tw^o or four years after marriage. 
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TTie Guaycums of Brazil were constantly dimiiiishing because the women 
would bear no children till the age of thirty. Among the Papuans abortion 
was frequent; “children are burdensome/' said the women; “w'C arc weary 
of them; we go dead." Some Maori tribes used herbs or induced artificUl 
malposition of the uterus, to prevent conception" 

VVhen abortion failed, infanticide ren^ained. Most nature peoples per¬ 
mitted the killing of the newborn child if it was deformed, or diseased^ 
or a bastard, or if its mother had died in giving it birth. As if any reason 
would be good in the task of limiting population to the available means of 
subsistence, many tribes killed infants whom they considered to have been 
bom under unlucky circumstances: so the Eondel natives strangled all 
children who entered the world headfirst; the Kamchadals killed babes 
bom in sromiy w'cathcr; Madagascar tribes exposed, drowned, or buried 
alive ehildrcn who made their dehit in March or April, or on a AVednes- 
day or a Friday, or in the last w^eek of the month. If a woman gave birth 
to twins it was, in some tribes, held proof of adultery, since no man could 
be the father of two children at the same time; and therefore one or both 
of the children suffered death. The practice of infanticide was particularly 
prevalent among nomads, who found children a problem on their long 
inarches. The Bangerang tribe of \^ictoria killed half their children at 
birth; the Lenguas of the Paraguayan Chaco allowed only one child per 
family per seven years to survive; the Abipones achieved a French econ¬ 
omy in population by rearing a boy and a girl in each household, killing 
off other offspring as fast as they appeared. ^Vherc famine conditions 
existed or threatened, most tribes strangled the newborn, and some tribes 
ace them. Usually it was the girl that was most subject to infanticide; occa¬ 
sionally she was tortured to death with a view to inducing the soul to 
appear, in its next incarnation, in the form of a boy.* Infanticide was prac¬ 
tised without cruelty and without remorse; for in the first moments after 
dehvery, apparently, the mother felt no instinctive love for the child. 

Once the child had been permitted to live a few days, it w'as safe 
against infanticide; soon parental love was evoked by its helpless sim¬ 
plicity, and in most cases it was created more affectionately bv" its primi¬ 
tive parents than the average child of the higher races." For lack of milk 
or soft food the mother nursed the child from two to four years, sometimes 
for tw'cLve * one traveler describes a boy who had learned to smoke before 
he was weaned;’' and often a youngster running about with other children 
would intcmipc his play—or his work—to go and be nursed by his 
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mother*’' The Negro mother at work carried her mfant on her hack^ and 
sometimes fed ic by slinging her breasts over her shoulder-” Primitive dis¬ 
cipline was indulgent but not ruinous; at an early age the child was left to 
face for itself the consequences of its stupidity, its insolence, or its pug¬ 
nacity; and learning went on apace. Filial, as well as parental, love was 
highly developed in natural societ)\"' 

Dangers and disease were frequent in primitive childhood, and mortal¬ 
ity was high. Youth was brief, for at an early age marital and martial re¬ 
sponsibility began, and soon the individual was lost in the heavy tasks of 
replenishing and defending the group. 1 he w'omen were consumed in car- 
ing for children, the men in providing for them. When the youngest child 
had been reared the parents were ’wom out; as little space remained for 
individual life at the end as at the beginning. Individualism, like liberty, 
is^ a luxury of civilization. Only with the dawn of history were a suffi¬ 
cient number of men and women freed from the burdens of hunger, 
reproduction and war to create the intangible values of leisure, culture 
and art. 


m. SOCIAL MORALITY 

The natitre of vlrtne and vice—Greed—Dish<>Jie^y^Violevce— 

Homnicide — Suicide ^ The socialization of the mdhuiduai 
Altruisrn—Hospitaiity^Maimers—Tribal Ihnits of t/joral- 
ity—Pthfiitive vs. modem moraU—Keligton and ?fJorats 

Part of the function of parentage Is the transmission of a moral code. 
For the child is more animal than human; it has humanity thrust upon it 
day by day as it receives the moral and mental heritage of the race. Bio¬ 
logically it is badly equipped for civilization, since its instincts provide 
only for traditional and b^ic situations, and include impulses more adapted 
to the jungle than to the town. Every vice was once a virtue, necessary in 
the struggle for existence; it became a vice only when it survived the condi¬ 
tions that made it indispensable; a ^nce, therefore, is not an advanced form 
of behavior, but usually an atavistic throwback to ancient and superseded 
ways. It is one purpose of a moral code to adjust the unchanged—or slowly 
changing—impulses of human nature to the changing needs and circum¬ 
stances of social life. 

Greed, acquisitiveness, dishonest)^, cruelty and violence were for so 
many generations useful to animals and men that not all our laws, our 
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education, oar morals and our religions can quite stamp them out; some 
of them, doubtless, have a certain survival value even today. The animal 
gorges himself because he does not know whcti he may Bnd food again; 
this uncertainty ^ the origin of greed. The Yakuts have been known to 
eat forty pounds of meat in one day; and similar stories, only less heroic, 
are told of the Eskimos and the natives of Australia,'* Economic security 
is too recent an achievement of civilization to have eliminated this natural 
greed; it still appears in the insatiable acquisitiveness whereby the fretful 
modem man or woman stores up gold, or other goods, chat may in emer¬ 
gency be turned into food. Greed for drink is not as widespread as greed 
for food, for most human aggregations have centered around some water 
supply. Nevertheless, the drinking of intoxicants is almost universal; not 
so much because men are greedy as because they are cold and i^rish to he 
warmed, or unhappy and ’wish to forget—or simply because the water 
available to them is not ht to drink. 

Dishonesty is not so ancient as greed, for hunger is older than propen:\^ 
The simplest “savages” seem to be the most honest." "*Their word is 
sacred,” said Kolben of the Hottentots; they know “nothing of the cor¬ 
ruptness and faithless arts of Europe/”^ As international communica¬ 
tions improved, this naive honesty disappeared; Europe has taught the 
gentle art to the Hottentots. In general, dishonesty rises mth civilization, 
because under civilization the stakes of diplomacy are larger, there are 
more things to be stolen, and education makes men clever. When prop¬ 
erty develops among primitive men, lying and stealing come in its crain.^ 

Crimes of violence are as old as greed; the struggle for food, land and 
mates has in every generation fed the earth with blood, .and has offered 
a dark background for the fitful light of civilization. Primitive man ’W'as 
cruel because he had to be; life caught him that he must have an arm 
always ready to strike, and a heart apt for “natural killing.” The blackest 
page in anthropology is the story' of primitive torture, and of the jjoy that 
many primitive men and ’women seem to have taken in the infliction of 
pain." Much of this crueltj-' was associated with war; within the tribe 
manners were less ferocious, and primitive men treated one another—and 
even their slaves—with a quite civilized kindliness * But since men had to 
kill vigorously in war, they learned to kill also in rime of peace; for to 
many a primirivc mind no argument is settled until one of the disputants 
is dead. Among many tribes murder, even of another member of the same 
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clan, aroused far less horror than it used to do with us. The Fuegians pun¬ 
ished a murderer merely by exiling him until his fellows had forgotten 
his crime. XJic KafHrs considered a murderer unclean, and required that 
he should blacken his face irvith charcoal^ but after a while, if he washed 
himself, rinsed his mouth, and dyed himself brown, he was received into 
society again. The savages of Futuna, like our own, looked upon a mur¬ 
derer as a hero,*^ In several tribes no woman would marry a man who had 
not killed some one, in fair fight or foul; hence the practice of head¬ 
hunting, which sur\dves in the Philippines today. The Dv^ak ivho brought 
back most heads from such a man-hunt had the choice of all the ^irls in 
his village; these were eager for his favors, feeling that through him they 
might become the mothers of brave and potent men.** 

Where food is dear life is cheap, Eskimo sons must kill their patents 
when these have become so old as to be helplc^ and useless; failure to 
kill them in such cases w-ould be considered a breach of filial duty * Even 
his own life seems cheap to primitive man, for he kills himself with a readi¬ 
ness rivaled only by the Japanese. If an offended person commits suicide, 
or mutilates himself, the offender must imitate him or become a pariah;** so 
old is hara-kirL Any reason may suffice for suicide: some Indian women 
of North America killed themselves because their men had assumed the 
privilege of scolding them; and a young Trobriand Islander committed 
suicide because his wife had smoked all his tobacco * 

To transmute greed into thrift, violence into argument, murder into 
litigation, and suicide into philosophy has been part of the task of civili¬ 
zation. It was a great advance when the strong consented to eat the weak 
by due process of law. No societj'' can survive if it allows its members to 
behave toward one another in the same w*ay in w'^hich it encourages them 
to behave as a group toward other groups; internal cooperation is the first 
law of external competition. The struggle for existence is nor ended by 
mutual aid, it is incorporated, or transferred to the group. Other things 
equal, the ability to compete with rival groups will be proportionate to 
the ability of the individual members and families to combine with one 
another. Hence every society inculcates a moral code, and builds up in the 
heart of the individual, as its secret allies and aides, social dispositions that 
mitigate the natural w'ar of life; it encourages—by calling them virtues— 
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those qualities or habits in the mdividual which redound to the advantage 
of the group, and discourages contrary qualities by calling them Woes. 
In this w'ay the individual is in some outward measure socialized, and the 
animal becomes a citizen. 


It was hardly mtirc difficulc to generate social sentiments in the soul of 
the “savage” than h is to raise them now in the heart of modern man. The 
struggle for life encouraged cummunalism, but the struggle for property 
intensihes individualism. Primitive man was perhaps readier than con- 
temporar\" man to cooperate w'ith his fellows- social solidarity came more 
easily to him since he had more perils and interests in common w'ith his 
groupt and less possessions to separate him from the rest.* The natural man 
was violent and greedy^ but he was aUn kindly and generous, ready to sliare 
even with strangers, and to ntake presents to hU guests," Evexy' schoolboy 
know's that primitive hospitality, in many tribeSif went to the extent of 
offering to the traveler die wife or daughter of the host," To decline such 
an offer was a serious offense, not only to the host but to the woman; these 
are among the perils faced by missionaries. Often die hter treatment of the 
guest w as determined by the manner in which he had acquitted himself of 
these responsibilities.” Uncivilized man appears to have felt proprietary', but 
not sexual, jealousy; it did not disturb him that his wife had “known” men 
before marrying him, or now slept with hh guest; but as her ottmer, rather 
chan her lover, he would have been incensed to find her cohabiting wkh an¬ 
other man without his consent. Some African husbands lent their wives to 
strangers for a consideration," 

The rules of courtesy were a$ complex in most simple peoples as in ad¬ 
vanced nations." Each group had formal modes of salutatiou and farewell, 
Tw'o individuals, on meeting, rubbed noses, or smelled each other, or gently 
bit each other;” as wc have seen, they never kissed. Some crude tribes were 
more polite than the modem average; the Dyak head-hunters;, we arc told, 
were “gentle and peaceful” in their home life, and the Indians of Central 
America considered the loud talking and brusque behavior of the white man 
as signs of poor breeding and a primitive culture.” 

Almost all groups agree in holding other groups to he inferior to them¬ 
selves. The American Indians looked upon themselves as the chosen people, 
specially created by the Great Spirit as an uplifting example for mankind. 
One Indian tribe called itself “The Only Men”; another called itsdf “jMcn 
of Men”; the Caribs said, “Wc alone arc people.” The Eskimos believed that 
the Europeans had come to Greenland to learn manners and virtues.” 
Consequently it seldom occurred to primitive man to extend to other tribes 
the moral restraints which he acknowledged in dealing widi his own; he 
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frankly conceived it to be the funedtm of morals co give strength and co¬ 
herence CO his group against other groups. Commandments and tabus ap^ 
plied only to the people of his tribe; xvkh others, except when they were fus 
guests, he might go as far as he dared"* 

Aloral progress in history lies not so much in the improvement of the 
^ral code as in the enlargement of the area wichin which it is applied. 
The morals of modem man are not unquestionably superior to those of 
primitive man, though the m-o groups of codes may differ considerably in 
concent, practice and profession; but modem morals arc, in normal times, 
excended^though with decreasing intensity-to a greater number of people 
chan before. As tribes were gathered up into those larger units called 
states, morality overflowed its tribal bounds; and as conimunication-or a 
common danger-united and assimiJated states, morals seeped through fron¬ 
tiers, and some men began to apply their commandments to ail Europeans, 
to alj whites, at last to aU men. Perhaps there have always been idealists 
who wished to love all men as their neighbors, and perhaps in every gen¬ 
eration they have been futile voices crying in a wilderness of nationalism 
ano war. But probably the number-even the relative number-^f such men 
Im increased, l^cre are no morals m diplomacy, and la politujue n'a par 
atmfratJles; but there are morals in international trade, merely because such 
^dc canimt go on without some degree of restraint, regulation, and con- 
ndence. Trade began in piracy; ir culminates in morality. 

Few societies have been content to rest their moral codes upon so 
frankly rational a basis as economic and political utility. For the individ¬ 
ual IS not endowed by nature with any disposition to subordinate his per- 
^nai interests to those ijf the group, or to obey irksome regulations 
for which there arc no visible means of enforcement. To provide, so 
to speak, an invisible watchman, to strengthen the social impulses apinst 
the mdiviJualisdc by powerful hopes and fears, societies have not in¬ 
vented but made use of, religion. The ancient geographer Strabo expressed 
the most advanced views on this subject nineteen hundred years ago: 

For in dealing with a crowd of women, at least, or u-ith any 
promiscuDus mob, a philosopher cannot influence them by reason 
or exhort them to reverence, piety and faith; nay, there is need of 
religious fear also, and this cannot be aroused without myths and 
man els. For thunderbolt, aegis, trident, torches, snakes, thyrsus- 

range; within which the moral ci>de is applied has narrowed nnee the 
.’Vlidd/e Ages, as the result of the rise 0/ nationalism. 
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lances—arms of the gods—are myths^ and so is the entire ancient 
thcolog)'. But the founders of states gave their sanction to these 
things as bugbears wherewith to scare the simple-minded. Now 
since this is the nature of mj-thology, and since it has come to has-e 
its place in the social and civil scheme of life as well as in the his¬ 
tory of actual facts, the ancients clung to their system of education 
for children and applied it up to the age of maturity; and by means 
of poetry they believed chat they could satisfactorily discipline 
every period of life. But now, after a long time, the writing of 
hlstorj^ and tlie present-day philosophy have come to the front. 
Philosophy, however, is for the few, whereas poetry is more useful 
to the people at large,** 

Morals, then, arc soon endowed with religious sanalons, because myS” 
tery and su|>emaruralism lend a weight which can never attach to things 
empirically known and genetically understood; men are more easily ruled 
by imagination than by science. But was this moral utility the source or 
origin of religion? 

IV. RELIGION 
Frhmtive atheists 

If we define religion as the worship of supernatural forces, we must 
observe at the outset that some peoples have apparently no religion at alL 
Certain Pygmy tribes of Africa bad no observ'able cult or rites; they had 
no totem, no fetishes, and no gods; they buried their dead without cere¬ 
mony, and seem to have paid no further attention to them; they kicked 
even superstitions, if we may bebeve othenvise incredible travelers."* The 
dwarfs of the Cameroon recognized only malevolent deities, and did noth¬ 
ing to placate them, on the ground chat it was useless to try. The Ved- 
dahs of Ceylon went no further than to admit the possibilit}^ of gods and 
immortal souls; but they offered no prayers or sacrifices. Asked about 
God they answ'crcd, as puzzled as the latest philosopher: **Is he on a rock? 
On a white-ant hill? On a tree? [ never saw 3 godt’**^ The North Amer¬ 
ican Indians conceived a god, bur did not worship him; like Epicurus they 
thought him coo remote to be concerned in their affairs.*^ An Abipone 
Indian rebuffed a metaphysical inquirer in a manner quite Confucjan: “Our 
grandfathers and onr great-grandfathers v ere wont to contemplate the 
earth alone, solicitous only to see w'hether the plain afford grass and water 
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for their horses. They never troubled themselves sbouc what went on in 
the heavens, and v^ho \V2S the creator and governor of the stars,” The 
Eskimos, when asked who had made the heavens and the earth, always 
replied, **We do not know,^*^ A Zulu was asked: “When you see the sun 
rising and setting, and the trees grooving, do you know who made them 
and governs them?” He answ'cred, sknply: “Xo, wx see them, but cannot 
tell how they came; we suppose that they came by chcmscivcs,'"^ 

Such cases are exceptional, and the old belief that religion is universal 
is substantially correct* To the philosopher this is one of the outstanding 
facts of hJstoiy and psychoiog)"^; he is not content to know that all re¬ 
ligions contain much nonsense, but rather he is fascinated by the problem 
of the antiquity and persistence of belief. What arc the sources of the 
indestructible piety of mankind? 

/* The Sources of Religion 
Fear— Wonder—Dremm—The soul—Anhmsjn 

Fear, as Lucretius said, was the first mother of the gods. Fear, above 
all, of death* Primitive life was beset with a thousand dangers, and seldom 
ended with natural decay; long before old age could come, violence or 
some strange disease carried off the great majority of men. Hence early 
man did not believe that death was ever natural;'^ he attributed it to the 
operation of supernatural agencies. In the mythology of the natives of 
New Britain death came to men by an error of the gods. The good god 
Kambinana told his foolish brother Korvouva, “Go down to men and 
tell them to cast their skins; so shall they avoid death. But tell the serpents 
that they must henceforth die.” Korvouva mixed the messages; he delivered 
the secret of immortality to the snakes, and the doom of death to men*** 
Many tribes thought that death was due to tire shrinkage of the skin, and 
that man would be immortal if only he could moult.* 

Fear of death, wonder at the causes of chance events or unintelligible 
happenings, hope for divine aid and gratitude for good fortune, cooper¬ 
ated to generate religious belief. Wonder and mystery adhered particularly 
to sex and dreams, and the mysrerious influence of heavenly bodies upon 
the earth and man. Primitive man marveled at the phantoms that he 
saw in sleep, and was struck with terror when he beheld, in his dreams, 
the figures of those whom he knew to be dead. He buried his dead in the 
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earth to prevent their reinirn; he buried viccuals and goods with the corpse 
lest it should come back to curse himj somctiines he left to the dead the 
house in which death had come, while he himself moved on to another 
shelter; in some places he carried the body out of the house not through 
a door but through a hole m the wall, and bore it rapidly three tunes 
around the dwelling, so that the spirit might forget the entrance and 
never haunt the home,““ 

Such experiences convinced early man that every living thing had a 
SQuh or secret life, vvuthln it, which could be separated from the body 
in illness, sleep or death. '*Let no one wake a man brusquely,” said one 
of the Upanishads of ancient India, “for it is a matter difficult of cure if 
the soul find not its way back to him+"^ Not man alone but all things had 
souls; the external world was not insensitive or dead, it was intensely 
alive “ if this were not so, thought primitive philosophy, nature would be 
full of inexplicable occurrences, like the motion of the sun, or the death- 
dealing lightning, or the \vhisf>ering of the trees- The personal way of 
conceiving objects and events preceded the impersonal or abstract; religion 
preceded philosophy. Such animism is the poetry of religion, and the 
religion of pocrrv% We may see it at its lowest in the w'onder-stnick eyes 
of a dog that watches a paper blown before him by the wind, and pethapis 
believes that a spirit moves the paper from within; and we find the same 
feeling at its highest in the language of the poet. Xo the primitive mind— 
and to the poet in all ages—mountains, rivers, rocks, trees, stars, sun, moon 
and sky are sacramentally holy things, because they are the outw ard and 
visible signs of uiM^rd and invisible souls. Xo the early Greeks the sky 
w as the god Ouranos, the moon was Selene, the earth was Gtea, the sea was 
Poseidon, and evety^vherc in the woods w'as Pan* Xo the ancient Germans 
the forest primevi was peopled with genii, elves, trolls, giants, dwarfs 
and fairies; these sylvan creatures survive in the music of Wagner and the 
poetic dramas of Ibsen. Xhe simpler peasants of Ireland still believe in 
fairies, and no poet or playwright can belong to the Irish literarj'- rcrival 
unless he employs them, Xhere is wisdom as well as beauty in this animism; 
it is good and nourishing to treat all things as alive* Xo the sensitive spirit, 
says the most sensitive of contemporary writers. 

Nature begins to present herself as a vast congeries of separate 
living entiries, some visible, some invisible, but all possessed of 
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mind-stuff, all possessed of matter-stuff, and all blending mind and 
matter together in the basic myster)' of being. . . . The world is full 
of gods! From eveiy' planet and from every stone there emanates 
a presence that disturbs us with a sense of the muldtudinousness 
of god-like powers, strong and feeble, great and little, moving bc- 
tu'een heaven and earth upon their secret purposes.** 

2. The Objects of Religion 

The sun—The stars—The earth—Sex—Annuals—Totanism—The 
transition to Imntan gods—Ghost-Worship—Ancestor-vsorship 

Since all things have souls, or contain hidden gods, the objects of re¬ 
ligious worship arc numberless. They fall into six classes: celestial, ter¬ 
restrial, sexual, animal, human, and divine. Of course we shall never know 
w'hich of our universe of objects was w’orshiped first. One of the first was 
probably the moon. Just as our owm folk-lore speaks of the in the 
moon,” so primitive legend conceived the moon as a bold male who caused 
women to menstruate by seducing them. He was a favorite god with 
women, who worshiped him as their protecting deity. The pale orb was 
also the measure of time; it was believed to control the weather, and to 
make both rain and snow; even the frogs prayed to it for rain.** 

We do not know when the sun replaced the moon as the lord of the 
sky in primitive religion. Perhaps it was when vegetation replaced hunt¬ 
ing, and the transit of the sun determined the seasons of sowing and reaping, 
and its heat was recognized as the main cause of the bounty of the soil. 
Then the earth became a goddess fertilized by the hot rays, and men wor¬ 
shiped the great orb as the father of all things living.** From this simple 
beginning sun-worship passed down into the pagan faiths of antiquity, 
and many a later god was only a personification of the sun. Anaxagoras 
was exiled by the learned Greeks because he ventured the guess that the 
sun was not a god, but merely a ball of fire, about the size of the Pelo¬ 
ponnesus. The Middle Ages kept a relic of sun-worship in the halo 
pictured around the heads of saints,*** and in our oum day the Emperor of 
Japan is regarded by most of his people as an incarnation of the sun- 
god.*** There is hardly any superstition so old but it can be found flourish¬ 
ing somewhere today. Civilization is the precarious labor and luxury of 
a minority; the basic masses of mankind hardly change from millennium 
to millennium. 
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Like the sun and the moon, every stai contained or was a god, and 
moved at the command of its indwelling spirit. Under Ch^ianity these 
spirits became guiding angels, star-piloK, so to speak; and Kepler was not 
too scientific to believe in them. The sky itwlf was a great god, wor¬ 
shiped devotedly as giver and unthholder of rain. Among many prinutive 
peoples the word for god meant sky; among the Lubari and the Dinkas 
it mwnt rain. Among the Mongols the supreme god was Tengri-the sky; 
in China it was Ti-the sky; in Vedic India it was Dyatis pifjr-the “father 
sky”- among the Greeks it was Zettr—the sky, the “cloud-compeller ; 
among the Persians it was /IWa-the “azure sky":“ and among ourselv« 
men still ask “Heaven" to protect them. The central point m most prmu- 
rive mythology is the fertile mating of earth and sky. 

For the earth, too, was a god, and every main aspect of it was presided 
over by some deity. Trees had souls quite as much as men, and it was 
plain murder to cut them down; the North American Indians sometimes 
Lributed theli defeat and decay to the fact that the whites had leveled 
the trees whose spirits had protected the Red Men. In the Molucca Islands 
blossoming trees were created as pregnant; no noise, fire, or ocher discurb- 
ance was permitted to mar their peace; else, like a fnghcened woman, they 
might drop their fruit before time. In Amboyna no loud sounds i^re 
allowed near the rice in bloom lest it should abort into straw.” The 
ancient Gauls worshiped the trees of certain Mcred forests; and the Druid 
priests of England reverenced as holy that mistletoe of the oak which still 
suggests a pleasant ritual. The veneration of trees, springs, rivets and 
mountains is the oldest traceable religion of Asia.” Many mo^tams vi^re 
holy places, homes of thundering gods. Earthquakes were the shoulder- 
shrugging of irked or irate deltiesi the Fijians ascribed such agnations to 
the ^h-god’s turning over in his sleep; and the Samoans, when the sod 
trembled, gnawed che ground and prayed to the god Mafuic to stop, lest 
he should shake the planet to pieces.” Almost everywhere the earth was 
the Great Mother; our language, which is often the precipitate of primi¬ 
tive or unconscious beliefs, suggests to this day a kinship between matter 
(j««erih> and mother (mater).” Ishtar and Cybcle, Deraeter and Ceres, 
Aphrodite and Venus and Freya—these are comparatively late forms of 
the ancient goddesses of the eanh, whose fertility constituted the bounty 
of the fields; their birth and marriage, their death and triuropliant resurrec¬ 
tion were conceived as the symbols or causes of the sprouting, the decay. 
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and the vernal renewal of all vegetation. These deities reveal by their 
gender the primidve association of agriculture with woman. A^■hen agri¬ 
culture became the dominant mode of human life» the vegetation goddesses 
reigned supreme. Most early gods were of the gentler sex^ they were 
superseded by male deities presumably as a heavenly reflex of the vic¬ 
torious patriarchal family 

Just as the profound poetry of the prirnitive mind sees a secret divinity 
in the growth of a tree, so it sees a supernatural agency in the conception 
or birth of a child. The “savage” does nor know anything about the ovum 
or the sperm; he sees only the external structures involved, and dcLfles them; 
they, too, have spirits in them, and must be worshiped, for are not these 
mysteriously creative powers the most mar^'^elous of all? In them, even 
more than in the soil, the miracle of fertility and growth appears; there^ 
fore they must be the most direct embodiments of the divine potency. 
Nearly all ancient peoples worshiped sex in some form and ritual, and not 
the lowest people but the highest expressed their worship most com¬ 
pletely; we shall And such worship in Egypt and India, Babylonia and 
.^^sy'^ri^ Greece and Rome. The sexual character and functions of primi¬ 
tive deities were held in high regard,*^ not through any obscenity of mind, 
but through a pa^lon for fertility in women and in the earth. Certain 
animals, like the bull and the snake, were worshiped as apparently po^ess- 
ing or symboliring in a high degree the divine power of reproduction. 
The snake in the story of Eden is doubtless a phallic symbol, represenring 
sex as the origin of evil, suggesting sexual awakening as the beginning of 
the knowledge of good and evil, and perhaps insinuating a certain pro¬ 
verbial connection betw^een mental innocence and bliss/ 

There is hardly an animal in nature, from the Egyptian scarab to the 
Hindu elephant, that has not somew'here been worshiped as a god. The 
Ojibwa Indians gave the name of totem to their special sacred animal, to 
the clan that worshiped jc, and to any member of the clan; and this con¬ 
fused word has stumbled into anthropology' as totenris7/tj denoring vaguely 
any worship of a particular object—usually an animal or a plant—as 
especially sacred to a group. Varieties of totemism have been found 
scattered over apparently unconnected regions of the earth, from the 
Indian tribes of North America to the natives of Africa, the Dravidians 


* Cf. Oiap. Jtu, g VI below. 
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of India, and the tribes of Australia.”" The totem as a religious object 
helped to unify the tribe, whose memhers thought themselves bound up 
with it or descended from itj the Iroquois, in setni-Darv^inian fashion, 
believed chat they were sprung from the primeval mating of women with 
bears, wolves and deer. The totem-as object or as symbol—became a 
useful sign of relationship and distinction for primitive peoples, and lapsed, 
in the course of secularization, into a mascot or emblem, like the lion or 
eatjle of nations, the elk or moose of our fraternal orders, and those dumb 
animals that are used to represent the elephantine immobility and mulish 
obstreperousness of our political parties. The dove, the fislt and the lamb, 
in the symbolism of nascent Christianity, w ere relics of tocemic adoration; 
even the lowly pig was once a totem of prehistoric Jews.”" In most cases 
the totem animal was tabu-i.e., forbidden, not to be touched; under ccr- 
• tain circumstances it might he eaten, but only as a religious act, amounting 
to the ritual eating of the god,^ The Gallas of Abyssinia ate in solemn 
ceremony the fish that they worshiped, and said, “We feel the spirit 
moving within us as we eat ” The good missionaries who preached the 
Gospel to the Gaiks were shocked to find among these simple folk a ritual 
so strangely similar to the central ceremony of the Mass" 

Probably fear was the origin of totemism, as of so many cults, men 
prayed to animals because the animals were powerful, and had to be 
appeased. As hunting cleared the woods of the beasts, and gave way to 
the comparative security of agricultural life, the worship of animals de¬ 
clined, though It never quite disappeared; and the ferocity of the first 
human gods was probably carried over from the animal deities whom 
they replaced. The transition is visible in those famous stories of meta- 
morphoUs, or changes of form, that are found in the Ovids of all languages, 
and tell how gods had been, or bad become, animalsi Liater the antmal 
qualities adhered to them obstinately, as the odor of the stable might loyally 
attend some rural Casanova; even in the complex mind of Homer ^inucopis 
Athene had the eyes of an owl, and Here hQopis had the eyes of a cow. 
Egyptian and Babylonian gods or ogres with the face of a human being 

• Freud, with ttiaracteristic irmfliuiirqreH. believe? tbai the tdtem was a. transfigiired 
svmbo\ cjf the father, levcred and hated for his omnipotence, and rebeUiously murdeted 
and eaten by his sons.”' Durkhclin: thought that the luerui was a symbol of the clan, 
revered and hated (hence held "sacred’' and '"tindcan") by die bdividual for its omnipo- 
lencc and irksome diccatorshipj and that the religious atxiEude was oiiginaUy die feeling 
of the individual toward the authoritarian group,'*' 
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and the body of e beast reveal the same transition and make the same 
confession—chat many human gods were once anima] deities."' 

Most human gods^ however, seem to have been^ in the beginning, merely 
idealized dead men* The appearance of the dead in dreams \V3S enough to 
establish the worship of the dead, for worship^ if not the child, is at least 
the brother, of fear. Men who had been powerful during life, and there¬ 
fore had been feared, were especially likely to be worshiped after their 
death.™ Among several primitive peoples the word for god actually meant 
“a dead man”; even today the linglish word spirit and the German word 
Geist mean both ghost and soul* The Greeks invoked their dead precisely 
as the Christians were to invoke the saints*™ So strong was the belief— 
first generated in dreams—in the continued life of the dead, that primitive 
men sometimes sent messages to them in the most literal way; in one tribe 
the chief, to convey such a letter, recited it verbally to a slave, and then 
cut off his head for special delivery; if the chief forgot something he sent 
another decapitated slave as a postscript.'*' 

Gradually the cult of the ghost became the worship of ancestors. Ail 
the dead were feared, and had to be propitiated, lest they should curse and 
blight the lives of the living. This ancestor-worship was so well adapted 
to promote social authority and continuity, conservatism and order, that 
it soon spread to every region of the eaah. It flourished in Egypt, Greece 
and Rome, and survives vigorously in China and Japan today; many peoples 
worship ancestors but no god.^"* The institution held the family power¬ 
fully together despite the hostility of successive geue rations, and provided 
an invisible structure for many early societies. And just as compulsion 
grew into conscience, so fear graduated into love; the ritual of ancestor- 
worship, probably generated by terror, later aroused the sentiment of awe, 
and finally developed piety and devotion. It is the tendency of gods to 
begin as ogres and to end as loving fathers; the idol passes into an ideal 
as the growing security, peacefulness and moral sense of the worshipers 
pacify and transform the features of their once ferocious deities. The slow 
progress of civilization is reflected in the tardy amiability of the gods. 

The idea of a human god was a kte step in a long development; it was 
slowly differentiated, through many stages, out of the conception of an 
ocean or multitude of spirits and ghosts surrounding and inhabiting evcty- 

* Relief of anccstor-worehtp may be found among cmi^lves in mir cut and vlsiranon 
of ^vcs. and out masses and pnyers for the dead. 
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thing. From the fear and worahip of vague and formless spines nicn secn:i 
to have passed to adoration of celesDal^ vegetative and sexual powers, then 
to reverence for animals, and worship of ancestors. The notion of God 
as Father was probably derived from ancestor-worships it meant originaUv 
that men had been physically begotten by the gods “ In primitive theology 
there is no sharp or generic distinction between gods and men; to the 
early Greeks, for example, their gods were ancestors, and their ancestors 
were gods. A further development came when, out of the medley of 
ancestors, certain men and women who had been especially distinguished 
were singled out for clearer dciflcacloni so the greater kings became gods, 
sometimes even before their death* But with this development wc reach 
the historic civilizations. 

3 . The Methods of Religion 

Magic—VegetiiU&n rites—Fescivah of license—Myths of the 
resurrected god — Magic atid superstitioTi — Magic and 
science—Priests 

Having conceived a world of spirits, whose nature and intent were 
unknown to him, primitive man sought to propitiate them and to cnlbt 
them in his aid. Hence to animism, which is the essence of primitive re¬ 
ligion, was added magic, which is the soul of primitive ritual* The Poly¬ 
nesians recognized a very ocean of magic power, which they called mana; 
the magician, they thought, merely tapped this infinite supply of miraculous 
c:apacity^ The methods by which the spirits, and later the gods, were sub¬ 
orned to human purposes were for the most part “sympathetic magic’*—a 
desired action was suggested to the deities by a partial or imitative perform¬ 
ance of the action by men. To make rain fall some primitive magicians 
poured water out upon the ground, preferably from a tree* The Kaffirs, 
threatened by drought, asked a missionary to go into the fields with an 
opened umbrellaIn Sumatra a barren woman made an image of a child 
and held it in her lap, hoping thereby to become pregnant. In the Babar 
Archipelago the would-be mother fashioned a doll out of red cotton, pre¬ 
tended to suckle it, and repeated a magic formula j then she sent word through 
the tillage chat she was pregnant, and her friends came to congratulate her; 
only a very obstinate reality could refuse to emulate this imagination. 
Among the Dyaks of Btjfneo the magician, to ease the pains of a woman 
about to deliver, W'ould go through the contortions of childbirth himself. 
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as a magic suggestion to the foetus to come forth; sometimes the magician 
slowly rolled a stone down his belly and dropped it to the ground, in the 
hope that the backward child would imitate it. In the Middle Ages a 
spell was cast upon an enemy by sticking pins into a waxen image of 
him;”' the Peruvian Indians burned people in effigy, and called it burning 
the soul.** Even the modem mob is not above such primitive magic. 

These methods of suggestion by example were applied esf>ecially to the 
fertilization of the soil. Zulu medicine-men fried the genitals of a man 
who had died in full vigor, ground the mixture into a powder, and strewed 
it over the fields.”* Some peoples chose a King and Queen of the May, 
or a Whitsun bridegroom and bride, and married them publicly, so that 
the soil might take heed and flower forth. In certain localities the rite 
included the public consummation of the marriage, so that Nature, though 
she might be nothing but a dull clod, would have no excuse for misunder¬ 
standing her duty. In Java the peasants and their wives, to ensure the 
fertility of the rice-fields, mated in the midst of them.”* For primitive 
men did not conceive the growth of the soil in terms of nitrogen; they 
thought of it—apparently without knowing of sex in plants—in the same 
terms as those whereby they interpreted the fruitfulness of woman; our 
very terms recall their poetic faith. 

Festivals of promiscuity, coming in nearly all cases at the season of 
sowing, seized partly as a moratorium on morals (recalling the compara¬ 
tive freedom of sex relations in earlier days), partly as a means of fertilizing 
the wives of sterile men, and partly as a ceremony of suggestion to the 
earth in spring to abandon her wintry reserve, accept the proffered seed, 
and prepare to deliver herself of a generous litter of food. Such festivals 
app>ear among a great number of nature peoples, but particularly among 
the Cameroons of the Congo, the Kaffirs, the Hottentots and the Bantus. 
“Their harvest festivals,” says the Reverend H. Rowley of the Bantus, 

arc akin in character to the feasts of Bacchus. ... It is impossible 
to witness them without being ashamed. . . . Not only is full sexual 
license permitted to the neophj'tes, and indeed in most cases en¬ 
joined, but any visitor attending the festival is encouraged to indulge 
in licentiousness. Prostitution is freely indulged in, and adultery 
is not viewed with anv sense of heinousness, on account of the 
surroundings. No man attending the festii^tl is allowed to have 
intercourse with his wife.*® 
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Similar festivals appear in the historic civilizations: in the Bacchic cele¬ 
brations of Greece, the Saturnalia of Rome, the Fete des Foils in medieval 
France, May Day in England, and the Carnival or Mardi Gras of con¬ 
temporary ways. 

Here and there, as among the Pawmees and the Indians of Guayaquil, 
vegetation rites took on a less attractive form. A man—or, in later and 
milder days, an animal—was sacrificed to the earth at sowing time, so that 
it might be fertilized by his blood. WTien the harvest came it was inter¬ 
preted as the resurrection of the dead man; the victim was given, before 
and after his death, the honors of a god; and from this origin arose, in a 
thousand forms, the almost universal myth of a god dying for his people, 
and then returning triumphantly to life.*** Poetry embroidered magic, 
and transformed it into theology. Solar myths mingled harmoniously wdth 
vegetation rites, and the legend of a god dying and reborn came to apply 
not only to the winter death and spring revival of the earth but to the 
autumnal and vernal equinoxes, and the waning and waxing of the day. 
For the coming of night was merely a part of this tragic drama; daily the 
sun-god was bom and died; every sunset was a cniciExion, and every 
sunrise was a resurrection. 

Human sacrifice, of which we have here but one of many varieties, 
seems to have been honored at some time or another by almost every 
people. On the island of Carolina in the Gulf of Mexico a great hollow 
metal statue of an old Me.xican deity has been found, within which still 
lay the remains of human beings apparently burned to death as an offering 
to the god.“* Every one knows of the Moloch to whom the Phoenicians, 
the Carthaginians, and occasionally other Semites, offered human \dctims. 
In our own time the custom has been practised in Rhodesia.*** Probably it 
was bound up with cannibalism; men thought that the gods had tastes like 
their own. As religious beliefs change more slowly than other creeds, and 
rites change more slowly than beliefs, this divine cannibalism survived after 
human cannibalism disappeared.”* Slowly, however, evolving morals 
changed even religious rites; the gods imitated the increasing gentleness of 
their worshipers, and resigned themselves to accepting animal instead of 
human meat; a hind took the place of Iphigenia, and a ram was substituted 
for Abraham’s son. In time the gods did not receive even the animal; the 
priests liked savory foodfate all the edible parts of the sacrificial victim 
themselves, and offered upon the altar only the entrails and the bones.”* 
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Since early man believ^'ed that he acquired the powers of whatever 
OJ^nlsm he consumed, he came naturally to the conception of eating' the 
god. In many cases he ate the flesh and drank the blood of the human god 
whom he had deified and fattened for the sacrifice* When, through In¬ 
creased continuity in the food-supply, he became more humane, he sub¬ 
stituted images for the victim, and was content to eat these. In ancient 
Mexico an image of the god was made of grain, seeds and vegetables, wtis 
kneaded with the blood of boys sacrificed for the purpose, and was then 
consumed as a religious ceremony of eating the god. Similar ceremonies 
have been found in many primitive tribes. Usually the participant was 
required to fast before eating the sacred imagej and the priest turned 
the image Into the god by the power of magic formulas.” 

Magic begins in superstition, and ends in science. A wilderness of weird 
beliefs came out of animism, and resulted in many strange formulas and 
rites. The Kukis encouraged themselves in w'ar by the notion that all the 
enemies they slew would attend them as slaves in the after life. On the 
other hand a Bantu, when he had slain his foe, shaved his own head and 
anointed himself with goat-dung, to prevent the spirit of the dead man 
from returning to pester him. Almost all primitive peoples believed in the 
efficacy of curses, and the destructiveness of the *"evil eye.”" Australian 
natives were sure that the curse of a potent magician could kill at a hundred 
miles. The belief in witchcraft began early in human history, and has 
never quite disappeared. Fetishism*—the w^oiship of idols or other objects 
as having magic power—is still more ancient and indestructible. Since 
many amulets are limited to a special power, some peoples are heavily 
laden with a variety of them, so that they may be ready for any eincrg- 
ency ™ Relics arc a later and contemporary example of fetishes possessing 
magic powers; half the population of Europe wear some pendant or amulet 
which gives them supernatural protection or aid. At every step the history 
of civil nation teaches us how slight and superficial a structure civilization 
is, and how precariously it is poised upon the apex of a ncver-extinct 
volcano of poor and oppressed barbarism, suj>crstition and ignorance. 
Modernity is a cap superimposed upon the Middle Ages, w'hich always 
remain* 

The philosopher accepts gracefully this human need of supernatural 


•From the PorntguKe fabrimed or factltiotis. 
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aid and comforr, and consoles himself by observing chat just as animism 
generates poetr)% so magic begets drama and science. Frazer has sKown» 
with the exaggeration natural to a brilliant innovator, that the gbocs of 
science have'their roots in the absurdities of magic. For since magic often 
failed, it became of advantage to the magician to discover natural opera¬ 
tions by which he might help supernatural forces to produce the desired 
event. Slowly the natural means came to predominate, even though the 
magician, to preserve hk standing with the people, concealed these nat^ 
mwns as well as he could, and gave the credit to supernatural magic- 
much as our owm people often credit natural cures to magical prescriptions 
and pills. In this way magic gave birth to the phpician, the chemist, the 
mec^urgist, and the astronomer.'" 

More Immediately, however, magic made the priest. Gradually, as 
religious rites became more numerous and complex, they outgrew the 
knowledge and competence of the ordinary man, and generated a special 
class which gave most of its time to the functions and ceremonies of re¬ 
ligion. The priest as magician had access, through trance, inspiration or 
esoteric prayer, to the will of the spirits or gods, and could change that 
will for human purposes. Since such knowledge and skill seemed to primi¬ 
tive men the most valuable of all, and supematund forces were conceived 
to affect man's fate at every turn, the power of the clergy bec^e as 
great as chat of the state; and from the latest societies to modem times the 
priest has vied and alternated with the warrior in dominaring and dis¬ 
ciplining men. Let Egypt, Judea and medieval Europe suffice as instances. 

The priest did not create religion, he merely used it, as a statesman uses 
the impulses and customs of mankind; religion arises not out of sacerdotal 
invention or chicanery, but out of the persistent wonder, fear, insecurity, 
hopefulness and loneliness of men. The priest did harm by toleratmg 
superstition and monopolizing certain forms of knowledge; but he limited 
and often discouraged superstition, he gave the people the rudiments of 
education, he acted as a repository^ and vehicle for the growing cultural 
heritage of the race, he consoled the weak m their inevitable exploitation 
by the strong, and he became the agent through which religion nourished 
art and propped up wdth supernatural aid the precarious structure of 
human mo^alitJ^ If he had not existed the people w^ould have invented him. 
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4. Tht Moral Function of Rdiston 

Religion and govemvjent — Tabu-Sei^ial iahus — The lag of 
religion—Seculari'zatioTi 

Religion supports moraJiry by rwo means chiefly: myrh and tabu. Myth 
creates the supernatural creed through which celestial sanctions may be 
given to forms of conduct socially (or sacerdocally) desirable j heavenly 
hopes and terrors inspire the individual to put up with restraints placed 
upon him by liis masters and his group. iMan is not naturally obedient, 
gentle, or chaste; and next to that ancient compulsion which finally gen¬ 
erates conscience, nothing so quietly and continuously conduces to these 
uncongenial virtues as the fear of the gods. The institutions of property 
and marriage rest in some measure upon religious sanctions, and tend to 
lose their vigor in ages of unbelief. Government itself, which is the most 
unnatural and necessary of social mechanisms, has usually required the 
support of piety and the priest, as clever heretics like Napoleon and 
Mussolini soon discovered; aud hence “a tendency to theocracy is Inci¬ 
dental to all constitutions.The power of the primitive chief is increased 
by the aid of magic and sorcery; and even our own government derives 
some sanctity from its annual recognition of the Pilgrims’ God. 

The PoljTiesians gave the word taini to prohibitions sanctioned by re¬ 
ligion. In the more highly developed of primitive sticieties such tabus 
took the place of what under ci^dlization became Jaws. Their form was 
usually negative; certain acts and objects were declared “sacred” or “un¬ 
clean”; and the cw'O words meant in effect one warning: ujitouohable. So 
the Ark of the Covenant w^as tabu, and UzT^h was struck dead, we are 
told, for touching it to save it from falling.^“ Diodorus would have us 
believe that the ancient Egj'ptians ace one another in famine, rather than 
violate the tabu against eating the animal totem of the tribe."" In most 
primitive societies countless things were tabu; certain words and names 
were never to be pronounced, and certain da^rs and seasons were tabu in 
the sense that work v'as forbidden at such times. All the knowledge, and 
some of the ignorance, of primitive men about food were expressed in 
dietetic tabus; and hygiene was inculcated by religion rather than by 
science or secular medicine. 

The favorite object of primitiv'e tabu was woman. A thousand super- 
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scitions made her, every now and then, untouchable, perilous, and un¬ 
clean.” The moulders of the world’s myths were unsuccessful husbands, 
for they agreed that woman was the root of all evil; this was a view 
sacred not only to Hebraic and Christian tradition, but to a hundred pagan 
mythologies. The strictest of primitive tabus was laid upon the men¬ 
struating woman; any man or thing that touched her at such times lost 
virtue or usefulness.*** The Macusi of British Guiana forbade women to 
bathe at their periods lest they should poison the waters; and they forbade 
them to go into the forests on these occasions, lest they be binen by 
enamored snakes.'** Even childbirth was unclean, and after it the mother 
was to purify herself with laborious religious rites. Sexual relations, in 
most primitive peoples, were tabu not only in the menstrual period but 
whenever the woman was pregnant or nursing. Probably these prohibi¬ 
tions were originated by women themselves, out of their own good sense 
and for their own protection and convenience; but origins are easily 
forgotten, and soon woman found herself impure and unclean. In 
the end she accepted man’s point of view, and felt shame in her periods, 
even in her pregnancy. Out of such tabus as a partial source came modesty, 
the sense of sin, the View of sex as unclean, asceticism, priestly celibacy, 
and the subjection of woman. 

Religion is not the basis of morals, but an aid to them; conceivably they 
could exist without it, and not infrequently they have progressed again^ 
its indifference or its obstinate resistance. In the earliest societies, and in 
some later ones, morals appear at times to be quite independent of religion; 
religion then concerns itself not with the ethics of conduct but with magic, 
ritual and sacrifice, and the good man is defined in terms of ceremonies 
dutifully performed and faithfully financed. As a rule religion sanctions 
not any absolute good (since there is none), but those norms of conduct 
which have established themselves by force of economic and social cir¬ 
cumstance; like law it looks to the past for its judpients, and is apt to be 
left behind as conditions change and morals alter with them. So the Greeks 
learned to abhor incest while their mythologies still honored incestuous 
gods; the Christians practised monogamy while their Bible legalized polyg¬ 
amy; slavery was abolished while dominies sanctified it with unimpeach¬ 
able Biblical authority; and in our own day the Church fights heroically 
for a moral code that the Industrial Revolution has obviously doomed. 
In the end terrestrial forces prevail; morals slowly adjust themselves to 
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^onomic iiiyenrion,and reiigioo reluctintly adjusts itself to moral change.* 
The moral fuRcdon of religion is to conscfA^e established values^ rather 
than CO create new ones. 

Hence a certain tension between religion and society marks the higher 
stages of every civilization. Religion begins by offering magical aid to 
harassed and bewildered men; it culminates by giving to a people that unity 
of morals and belief which seems so favorable to statesmanship and art; 
it ends by fighting suicidally in the lost cause of the past. For as knowledge 
grows or alters continually^ it clashes with mythology and theolc^i, w^hich 
change with geological Icisurelincss. Priestly control of arts and letters is 
then felt as a gallmg shackle or hateful barrier, and intellectual history 
takes on the character of a “conflict between science and religion.” In- 
stitiitjons which were at Hrst in tlie hands of the clergy, like law and 
punishment, education and morals, marriage and divorce, tend to csca]>e 
from ecclesiastical control, and become secular, perhaps profane. The 
intellectual classes abandon the ancient theology and—after some hesita¬ 
tion—the moral code allied with it; literature and philosophy become anti¬ 
clerical. The movement of liberation rises to an exuberant worship of 
reason, and falls to a paralyzing disillusionment with every dogma and 
every idea. Conduct, deprived of its religious supports, deteriorates into 
epicurean chaos; and life itself, shorn of consoling faith, becomes a burden 
alike to conscious poveny and to wealth. In the end a society and 

its religion tend to fall together, like body and soul, in a harmonious death. 
.Meanwhile among the oppressed another myth arises, gives new form to 
human hope, new courage to human effort, and after centuries of chaos 
builds another civilization, 

* Cf. the concomporary causation of birth conrruL by industrulism, ind ibc 

gndual Kccpi 2 nct of such control by the Church. 
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The Mental Elements of Civilization 

I. LETTERS 

Language-lts animal background-lts lyuman origms-Its devel¬ 
opment—Its results—Education—Initiation—W riting—P oetry 

I N the beginning was the word, for with it man became man. Without 
those strange noises called common nouns, thought was limited to in¬ 
dividual objects or experiences sensorily—for the most pan visually—re¬ 
membered or conceived; presumably it could not thuik of classes as distinct 
from individual things, nor of qualities as distinct from objects, nor of 
objects as distinct from their qualities. Without words as class nam^ one 
might think of this man, or that man, or that man; one could not think of 
Man, for the eye sees not Man but only men, not classes but pianicular 
things. The beginning of humanity came when some freak or crank, half 
animal and half man, squatted in a cave or in a tree, cracking his brain 
to invent the first common noun, the first sound-sign that would signify 
a group of like objects: house that would mean all houses, snan that would 
mean all men, light that would mean every light that ever shone on land 
or sea. From that moment the mental development of the race opened 
upon a new and endless road. For words are to thought what tools are to 
work; the product depends largely on the growth of the tools. 

Since all origins are guesses, and de fontibus non disputandumy the 
imagination has free pliy in picturing the beginnings of speech. Perhaps 
the first form of language-which may be defined as communication 
through signs—was the love-call of one animal to another. In this sense 
the jungle, the woods and the prairie are alive with speech. Cries of w'am- 
ing or of terror, the call of the mother to the brood, the cluck and cackle 
of euphoric or reproductive ecstasy, the parliament of chatter from tree 
to tree, indicate the busy preparations made by the animal kingdom for 
the august speech of man. A wild girl found living among the animals 
in a forest near Chalons, France, had no other speech than hideous screeches 
and howls. These living noises of the woods seem meaningless to our 
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provincial car; we are like the philosophical poodle Riquet» who says of 
AI. Bergeret: “Everything uttered by my voice means something; but 
from my master’s mouth comes much nonsense.” Whitman and Craig 
discovered a strange correlation bervi’een the actions and the exclamations 
of pigeons; Dupnjnt learned to distinguish rw'elve specific sounds used by 
fowl and doves, fifteen by dogs, and twenty-two by homed cattle; Gamer 
found that the apes carried on their endless gossip with at least twenty 
different sounds, plus a repenory of gestures; and from these modest 
vocabularies a few step® bring us to the three hundred words that sufHce 
some unpretentious men.* 

Gesture seems primary, speech secondary, in the earlier transmission 
of thought; and when speech fails, gesture comes again to the fore. Among 
the North American Indians, who had countless dialects, married couples 
were often derived from different tribes, and maintained communication 
and accord by gestures rather than speech; one couple kno\%Ti to Lewis 
Morgan used silent signs for three years. Gesture was so prominent in 
some Indian languages that the Arapahos, like some modem peoples, 
could hardly converse in the dark.* Perhaps the first human words were 
interjections, expressions of emotion as among animals; then demonstrative 
words accompanying gestures of direction; and imitative sounds that came 
in time to be the names of the objects or actions that they simulated. 
Even after indefinite millenniums of linguistic changes and complications 
every language still contains hundreds of imitative words—ro^r, rush^ 
vmrmuT^ tremor, giggle, groan, hiss, heave, hunt, cackle, etc.* The Tecuna 
tribe, of ancient Brazil, had a perfect verb for sneeze; haitschu' Out of 
such beginnings, perhaps, came the root-words of every language. Renan 
reduced all Hebrew words to five hundred roots, and Skeat nearly all 
European words to some four hundred stems.! 


•Such onomatopctu still ramins a refuge in linguistic emergencies. The Englidunan 
adng his first meal in China, and wishing to know the character of the meat he was eat¬ 
ing. inquired, with Anglo-Saxon d^nity and reserve, “Quack, quacL’” To which the 
Chinaman, shaking his head, ansv^'cred cheerfully, “Bow-wow.*** 

t E.g., dhine is from Latin dhui, which b from deus, Greek tbfot, Sanskrit drvA, 
meaning god; in the G^qisj' tongue the word for god, by a strange prank, becomes devrl. 
Historically goes back to the Sanskrit root vid, to know; Greek oida, Latin video (see), 
French voir (sec), German toissen (know), English to xvit; plus the suffixes tor (as in 
author, praetor, rhetor), ic, id, and ly (=^like). .Again, the Sanskrit root or, to plough, 
gives the Latin arose, Russian orati, ^glish to ear the land, arable, art, oar, and perhaps 
the word Aryan—dMc ploughers.* 
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The languages of nature peoples are not necessarily primitive in any sense 
of siittpUcirv^ many of them are simple in vocabulary and structure, but 
some of them arc as complex and vordy as our own, and more highly or* 
ganized than Chinese/ Nearly all primitive tongues, however* limjt them¬ 
selves to the sensual and particular* and are uniformly poor in general or 
abstract terms* So the Australian natives had a name for a dog^s tail, and an¬ 
other name for a cow’s tail; but they had no name for tail in general/ The 
Tasmanians had separate names for specific trees, but no general name for 
tree; the Choctaw Indians had names fcjt the black oak, the white oak and the 
red oak* but no name for oak* much less for tree. Doubtless many gen¬ 
erations passed before the proper noun ended in the common noun. In 
many tribes there arc no separate words for the color as distinct from the 
colored object; no words for such abstractions as tone, sex, species, space, 
spirit, instinct* reason, quantity* hope, fear, matter, consciousness, etc/ 
Such abstract terms seem to grow in a reciprocal rebrion of cause and 
effect wnth the devebpment of thought; they become the tools of subtlety 
and the sj'mbols of civilizatiori. 

Bearing so many gifts to men, words seemed to them a divine boon and 
a sacred thing; they became the matter of magic formulas, most reverenced 
when most meaningless; and they still sur^dve as sacred in mysteries where* 
c,g.* the Word becomes Flesh. Tliey made not only for clearer thinking* 
but for better social organiiation; they cemented the generations mentally, 
by providing a better medium for education and the transmission of knowl¬ 
edge and die arts; they created a new organ of conununicadon, by which one 
doctrine or belief could mold a people into homogeneous unity. They opened 
new roads for the transport and traffic of ideas, and immensely accelerated 
the tempo, and enlarged the range and content, of life. Has any other in¬ 
vention ever equaled, in power and glory, the common noun? 


Next to the enlargement of thought the greatest of these gifts of speech 
was education. Civilization is an accumulatjon, a treasure-house of arts 
and wisdom, manners and morals, from which the individual, in his devel¬ 
opment, draws nourishment for his mental life; without that periodical 
reacquisirion of the racial heritage by each generation, crinlization W'ould 
die a sudden death. It owes its life to education. 


Education had few frills among primitive peoples; to them, as to the 
animals, education was chiefly the transmission of skills and the training of 
character; it was a wholesome relation of apprentice to master in the ways 
of life. This direct and practical tutelage encouraged a rapid growth in the 
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primitive child* In the Omaha tribes the boy of ten had already learned 
nearly all the arts of Kis father, and was ready for life; among the Aleuts 
the boy of ten often set up his own establishment, and sometimes took a 
wife; in Nigeria children of six or eight would leave the parental house, 
build a hut, and pro^dde for themselves by hunting and fislung.“ Usuallv" this 
educational process came to an end with the beginning of sexual life; the 
precocious maturit)' was followed by an early stagnation. The boy, under 
such conditions, was aduk at tw'elve and old at twenty-five.“ This does not 
mean that the ‘^savage” had the mind of a child; it only means that he had 
neither the needs nor the opportunities of the modem child; he did not 
enjoy that long and protected adolescence which allow^s a more nearly com¬ 
plete transmission of the cultural heritage, and a greater variety and dexibillty' 
of adaptive reactions to an artificial and unstable crnvironmcntH 
The environment of the natural man was comparatively pennanent; it 
called not for mental agility but for courage and tharacter. The primitive 
father put his trust in character, as modern education has put its trust in 
mtellect; he was concerned to make not scholars but men. Flencc the initia¬ 
tion rites which, among nature peoples, ordinarily marked the arrival of the 
youth at maturity and membership in the tribe, were designed to rest cour¬ 
age rather than knowledge; their function was to prepare the young for die 
hardships of war and the responsibilities of marriage, w-hilc at the same time 
they indulged the old in the delights of inflicting pain. Some of these initia¬ 
tion tests arc *‘too terrible and tuo revolting to be seen or told.*"^ Among 
the Kaffirs (to take a mild example) the boys w^ho were candidates for ma¬ 
turity w'ere given arduous work by" day", and w'ere prevented from sleeping 
by night, until they dropped from exhaustion; and to make the matter 
more certain they were scourged ^'frequently" and mercilessly until blood 
spurted from them.” A considerable proportion of the boys died as a re¬ 
sult; but this seems to have been looked upon philosoplucally by the eldcm, 
perhaps as an auxiliary" anticipation of natural selection.^ Usually these 
initiation ceremonies marked the end of adolescence and the preparation for 
marriage; and the bride insisted that the bridegroom should prove his 
capeity for sufferbg. In many" tribes of the Ckjngo tiic initiation rite 
centered about circumcision; if the y"outh wdneed o^r cried aloud his relatives 
w"ere thrashed, and his promised bride, who had watched the ceremony care- 
fully", rejected him scornfully, on the ground that she did not w^ant a girl 
for her husband."^ 


Little or no use iivas made of wTiting in primitive education. Nothing 
surprises the natural man so much as the ability of Europeans to com¬ 
municate with one another, over great distances, by making black scratches 
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Upon a piece of paperMany tribes have learned to write by imitating 
their civilized exploiters; but some, as in northern Africa, hav’c remained 
letterless despite five thousand years of intermittent contact with literate 
nations. Simple tribes living for the most part in comparative isolation, 
and knowing the happiness of having no history, felt little need for writing. 
Their memories were all the stronger for having no written aids; they 
learned and retained, and passed on to their children by recitation, what¬ 
ever seemed necessary in the way of historical record and cultural trans¬ 
mission. It was probably by committing such oral traditions and folk-lore 
to writing that literature began. Doubtless the invention of writing was 
met with a long and holy opposition, as something calculated to undermine 
morals and the race. An Egyptian legend relates that when the god Thoth 
revealed his discovery of the art of writing to King Thamos, the good 
King denounced it as an enemy of civilization. “Children and young 
people,” protested the monarch, “who had hitherto been forced to apply 
themselves diligently to learn and retain whatever was taught them, would 
cease to apply themselves, and would neglect to exercise their memories.”” 

Of course we can only guess at the origins of this wonderful toy. Per¬ 
haps, as we shall see, it was a by-product of pottery, and began as identify¬ 
ing “trade-marks” on vessels of clay. Probably a s)"stcm of written signs 
was made necessary by the increase of trade among the tribes, and its first 
forms were rough and conventional pictures of commercial objects and 
accounts. As trade connected tribes of diverse languages, some mutually 
intelligible mode of record and communication became desirable. Pre¬ 
sumably the numerals were among the earliest written symbok, usually 
taking the form of parallel marks representing the fingers; we still call 
them fingers when we speak of them as digits. Such words as five^ the 
German /imf and the Greek pente go back to a root meaning hand;” so 
the Roman numerak indicated fingers, “V” represented an expanded 
hand, and “X” was merely two “V’s” connected at their points. Writing 
was in its beginnings—as it still k in China and Japan—a form of drawing, 
an art. As men used gestures when they could not use words, so they 
used pictures to transmit their thoughts across time and space; every word 
and every letter known to us was once a picture, even as trade-marks and 
the signs of the zodiac arc to thk day. The primeval Chinese pictures that 
preceded writing were called literally, “gesture-pictures.” Totem 

poles were pictograph writing; they were, as Mason suggests, tribal 
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autographs. Some tribes used notched sticks to help the memory 
or to convey a message; others, like the Algonquin Indians, not only 
notched the sticks but painted figures upon them, making them into min¬ 
iature totem poles; or perhaps these poles were notched sticks on a 
grandiose scale. The Peruvian Indians kept comple.x records, both of 
numbers and ideas, by knots and loops made in diversely colored cords; 
perhaps some light is shed upon the origins of the South American Indians 
by the fact that a similar custom existed among the natives of the Eastern 
Archipelago and Polynesia. Lao-tse, calling upon the Chinese to return 
to the simple life, proposed that they should go back to their primeval use 
of knotted cords." 

More highly developed forms of writing appear sporadically among na¬ 
ture men. Hieroglyphics have been found on Blaster Island, in the South 
Seas; and on one of the Caroline Islands a script has been discovered which 
consists of fifty-one syllabic signs, picturing figures and ideas." Tradition 
tells how the priests and chiefs of Easter Island tried to keep to themselves 
all knowledge of writing, and how the people assembled annually to hear 
the tablets read; writing was obviously, in its earlier stages, a mysterious and 
holy thing, a hieroglyph or sacred carving. We cannot be sure that these 
Polynesian scripts were not derived from some of die historic civilizadons. 
In general, writing is a sign of civilizadon, the least uncertain of the pre¬ 
carious distinctions beru’cen civilized and primidve men. 

Literature is at first words rather than letters, despite its name; it arises as 
clerical chants or magic charms, recited usually by the priests, and trans¬ 
mitted orally from memory to memory. Carmina, as the Romans named 
poetry, meant both verses and charms; ode, among the Greeks, meant 
originally a magic spell; so did the English rune and lay, and the German 
Lied. Rh\*thm and meter, suggested, perhaps, by the rhythms of nature and 
bodily life, were apparently developed by' magicians or shamans to pre¬ 
serve, transmit, and enhance the “magic incantations of their verse.”" The 
Greeks attributed the first hexameters to the Delphic priests, who were be¬ 
lieved to have invented the meter for use in oracles." Gradually, out of 
these sacerdotal origins, the poet, the orator and the historian were differ¬ 
entiated and secularized: the orator as the official lauder of the king or solic¬ 
itor of the deity; the historian as the recorder of the royal deeds; the poet as 
the singer of originally sacred chants, the formulator and preserver of heroic 
legends, and the musician who put his tales to music for the instruction of 
populace and kings. So the Fijians, the Tahitians and the New Cale¬ 
donians had official orators and narrators to make addresses on occasions of 
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ccrcmonv, and to incite the warriors of the tribe by recounting the deeds of 
their forefathers and exalting the unetjualed glories of the nation’s past: how 
little do some recent historians differ from these! The Somali had profes¬ 
sional poets who went from village to village singing songs, like medieval 
minnesingers and troubadours. Only exceptionally were these poems of 
love; usuallv they dealt with physical heroism, or battle, or the relations of 
parents and children. Here, from the Easter Island tablets, is the lament of 
a father separated from his daughter by the fortunes of war; 


The sail of my daughter. 

Never broken by the force of foreign clans; 

The sail of my daughter. 

Unbroken by the conspiracy of Honiti! 

Ever victorious in all her fights. 

She could not be enticed to drink poisoned waters 
In the obsidian glass. 

Can my sorrow ever be appeased 
While we are divided by the mighty seas.^ 

O my daughter, O my daughter! 

It is a vast and watery road 

Ch’er which I look toward the horizon. 

My daughter, O my daughter!” 


II. SCIENCE 

Origins—Mathematics—Astronmny—Medieme—Surgery 

In the opinion of Herbert Spencer, that supreme expert in the collection 
of evidence post judicium^ science, like letters, began with the priests, 
originated in astronomic observations, governing religious festivals, and 
was preserved in the temples and transmitted across the generations as 
part of the clerical heritage.” We cannot say, for here again beginnings 
elude us, and w’e may only surmise. Perhaps science, like civilization in 
general, began with agriculture; geometry, as its name indicates, was the 
measurement of the soil; and the calculation of crops and seasons, necessi¬ 
tating the observ^ation of the stars and the construction of a calendar, may 
have generated astronomy. Navigation advanced astronomy, trade de¬ 
veloped mathematics, and the industrial arts laid the bases of phj'sics and 
chemistry. 
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Counting was probably one of the earliest forms of speech, and in many 
tribes it still presents a relieving s'unplicity. The Tasmanians counted up 
to two: “Parmery, calabawa, cardia”—i.e., “one, two, plenty”; the Gua¬ 
ranis of Brazil adventured further and said: “One, two, three, four, in¬ 
numerable.” The New Hollanders had no words for three or iour; three 
they called “tw’o-one”; jour was “t^vo-two.” Damara natives would not 
exchange two sheep for four sticks, but willingly exchanged, twice in 
succession, one sheep for two sticks. Counting was by the fingers; hence 
the decimal system. When—apparently after some time—the idea of twelve 
was reached, the number became a favorite because it was so pleasantly 
divisible by five of the first six digits; and that duodecimal system was 
bom which obstinately sur\’ives in English measurements today: twelve 
months in a year, twelve pence in a shilling, twelve units in a dozen, twelve 
dozen in a gross, twelve inches in a foot. Thineen, on the other hand, 
refused to be divided, and became disreputable and unlucky forever. Toes 
added to fingers created the idea of twenty or a score; the use of this unit 
in reckoning lingers in the French qujtre-vhigt (four twenties) for 
eighty.** Other parts of the body served as standards of measurement: a 
hand for a “span,” a thumb for an inch (in French the tu'o words arc the 
same), an elbow for a “cubit,” an arm for an “ell,” a foot for a foot. At 
an early date pebbles were added to fingers as an aid in counting; the 
survival of the abacusy and of the “little stone” (calculus) concealed in 
the word calculate^ reveal to us how small, again, is the gap betw'een the 
simplest and the latest men. Thoreau longed for this primitive simplicity, 
and well expressed a universally recurrent mood: “An honest man has 
hardly need to count more than his ten fingers, or, in extreme cases he 
may add his toes, and lump the rest. I say, let our affairs be as rw'o or 
three, and not as a hundred or a thousand; instead of a million count half 
a dozen, and keep your accounts on your thumb-nail.*”* 

The measurement of time by the movements of the heavenly bodies 
was probably the beginning of astronomy; the very word vieamrey like 
the w’ord month (and perhaps the word 7;7jn—the measurer), goes back 
apparently to a root denoting the moon.** Men measured time by moons 
long before they counted it by years; the sun, like the father, was a com¬ 
paratively late discovery; even today Easter is reckoned according to the 
phases of the moon. The Polynesians had a calendar of thirteen months, 
regulated by the moon; when their lunar year diverged too flagrantly 
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from the procession of the seasons they dropped a moon, and the balance 
was restored.** But such sane uses of the heavens were exceptional; 
astrology antedated-and perhaps will survive—astronomy; simple souk arc 
more interested in telling futures than in telling time. A myriad of super¬ 
stitions grew up anent the influence of the stars upon human character 
and fate; and many of these superstitions flourish in our own day.* Per¬ 
haps they are not superstitions, but only another kind of error than science. 

Natural man formulates no physics, but merely practises it; he cannot 
plot the path of a projectile, but he can aim an arrow well; he has no 
chemical symbok, but he knows at a glance which plants arc poison and 
which arc food, and uses subtle herbs to heal the ilk of the flesh. Perhaps 
we should employ another gender here, for probably the first doctors 
were women; not only because they were the natural nurses of the men, 
nor merely because they made midwifery, rather than venality, the oldest 
profession, but because their closer connection with the soil gave them a 
superior knowledge of plants, and enabled them to develop the art of 
medicine as distinct from the magic-mongering of the priests. From the 
earliest days to a time yet within our memory, it was the woman who 
healed. Only when the woman failed did the primitive sick rcson to the 
medicine-man and the shannanT 

It k astonishing how many cures primitive doctors effected despite their 
theories of disease." To these simple people disease seemed to be possession 
‘ of the body by an alien power or spirit—a conception not essentially differ¬ 
ent from the germ theory which pervades medicine today. The mosr 
popular method of cure was by some magic incantation that would pro¬ 
pitiate the evil spirit or drive it away. How perennial this form of therapy 
k may be seen in the story of the Gadarcne swine.** Even now epilepsy 
k regarded by many as a possession; some contemporary religions prescribe 
forms of exorcism for bankhing disease, and prayer k recognized by most 
living people as an aid to pills and drugs. Perhaps the primitive practice 
was based, as much as the most modem, on the healing power of sugges¬ 
tion. The tricks of these early doctors were more dramatic than those of 
their more civilized successors: they tried to scare off the possessing 
demon by assuming terrifying masks, covering themselves with the skins 

•Extract from an advertisement in the Tomti Hall ^ (New York) program of March 5, 

1934: “HoaoscoPts, by - -. Astrologer to New York’s most distinguished 

social and professional clientele. Ten dollars an hour.** 
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of animals, shouting, raving, slapping their hands, shaking rattles, and 
sucking the demon out through a hollow tube; as an old adage put it, 
“Nature cures the disease while the remedy amuses the patient.” The 
Bnmlian Bororos carried the science to a higher stage by having the father 
take the medicine in order to cure the sick child; almost invariably the 
child got well.* 

Along with medicative herbs we find in the vast pharmacopoeia of 
primitive man an assortment of soporific drugs calculated to ease pain or to 
facilitate operations. Poisons like curare (used so frequently on the 
tips of arrows), and drugs like hemp, opium and eucalyptus are older 
than history; one of our most popular anesthetics goes back to the Peruvian 
use of coca for this purpose. Cartier tells how the Iroquois cured scurvy 
with the bark and leaves of the hemlock spruce.* Primitive surgery knew 
a variety 9f operations and instruments. Childbirth was well managed; 
fractures and wounds were ably set and dressed." By means of obsidian 
knives, or sharpened flints, or fishes’ teeth, blood was let, abscesses were 
drained, and tissues were scarified. Trephining of the skull was practised 
by primitive medicine-men from the ancient Peruvian Indians to the 
modem Melanesians; the latter averaged nine successes out of every ten 
operations, while in 1786 the same operation was invariably fatal at the 
Hotcl-Dicu in Paris." 

VVe smile at primitive ignorance while we submit anxiously to the ex¬ 
pensive therapeutics of our o^^^l day. As Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes 
wrote, after a lifetime of healing: 

There is nothing men will not do, there is nothing they have not 
done, to recover ^eir health and save their lives. They have sub¬ 
mined to be half-drowned in water and half-choked with gases, to 
be buried up to their chins in earth, to be seared with hot irons like 
galley-slaves, to be crimp>ed with knives like codfish, to have needles 
thrust into their flesh, and bonfires kindled on their skin, to swallow 
all sorts of abominations, and to pay for all this as if to be singed 
and scalded were a costly privilege, as if blisters were a blessing and 
leeches a luxury.** 
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ni. ART 

The meaning of beauty-Of art-The primitive sense of beauty- 
The painting of the body—Cosmetics—Tattooing—Scarifica¬ 
tion - Clothing - Ornaments - Pottery - Painting - 
Scnlptitre — Architecture — The dance — Music — 

Swmnary of the primitive preparation for 
civilization 

After fifty thousand years of art men still dispute as to its sources in 
instinct and in history. What is beauty?-why do we admire it?-why do 
wc endeavor to create it? Since this is no place for psychological discourse 
wc shall ansuxr, briefly and precariously, that beauty is any quality by 
which an object or a form pleases a beholder. Primarily and originally the 
object does not please the beholder because it is beautiful, but rather he 
calls it beautiful because it pleases him. Any object that satisfies desire 
will seem beautiful: food is beautiful-Thais is not beautiful-to a starving 
man. The pleasing object may as like as not be the beholder himself; in our 
secret hearts no other form is quite so fair as ours, and art begins with the 
adornment of one’s own exquisite body. Or the pleasing object may be the 
desired mate; and then the esthetic-bcauty-fccling-scnse takes on the in¬ 
tensity and creativeness of sex, and spreads the aura of beauty to every¬ 
thing that concerns the beloved one—to all forms that resemble her, 
all colors that adorn her, please her or speak of her, all ornaments 
and garments that become her, all shapes and motions that recall 
her symmetry and grace. Or the pleasing form may be a desired 
male; and put of the attraction that here draw^ frailty to worship strength 
comes that sense of sublimity-satisfaction in the presence of power-which 
creates the loftiest art of all. Finally nature herself—with our cooperation 
—may become both sublime and beautiful; not only because it simulates 
and suggests all the tenderness of w'omen and all the strength of men, but 
because wx project into it our own feelings and fortunes, our love of others 
and of ourselves-relishing in it the scenes of our youth, enjoying its quiet 
solitude as an escape from the storm of life, living with it through its almost 
human seasons of green youth, hot maturity, “mellow fruitfulness” and 
cold decay, and recognizing it vaguely as the mother that lent us life 
and w'ill receive us in our death. 
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An is the creation of beauty; it is the expression of thought or feeling 
in a fonui that seems beautiful or sublime, and therefore arouses in us some 
reverberation of that primordial delight which woman gives to man^ or man 
to woman. The thought may be any capture of lifers significance, the feeU 
ing may be any arousal or reiciise of life’s tensions. The form may satisfy 
us through rhythm, which falls in pleasantly with the alccmations of our 
breach, the pulsation of our blood, and the majestic oscillations of winter 
and summer, ebb and flow, night and day; or the fonn may please us 
through symmetrj% w'hich is a static rhythm, standing for strength and 
recalling to us the ordered proportions of plants and animals, of women 
and men; or it may please us through color, -which brightens the spirit or 
intensifies life; or finaDy the form may please us through veracity—be¬ 
cause its lucid and transparent imitation of nature or reality catches some 
mortal loveliness of plant or animal, or some transient meaning of circum¬ 
stance, and holds it still for our lingering enjoyment or leisurely under¬ 
standing, From these many sources come those noble superfluities of life 
—song and dance, music and drama, pottery and painting, sculpture and 
architecture, literature and philosophy. For what is philosophy but an art 
—one more attempt to give “significant form" to the chaos of experience? 

If the sense of beauty is not strong in primitive society it may be because 
the lack of delay between sexual desire and fulfilment gives no time for 
that imaginative enhancement of the object which makes so much of the 
object's beauty. Primitive man seldom thinks of selecting women because 
of what we should call their beauty; he chinks rather of their usefulness, 
and never dreams of rejecting a strong-armed bride because of her ugli¬ 
ness. The Indian chief, being asked which O'f his wives was loveliest, 
apologized for never hai'ing thought of the matter. “Their faces,’* he said, 
with the mature wisdom of a Franklin, “might be more or Jess handsome, 
bur in other respects women are all the same,” Where a sense of beauty 
is present in primitive man it sometimes eludes us by being so different 
from our own. “All Negro races that I know," says Reichard, “account a 
woman beautiful who is not constricted at the waist, and when the body 
from the arm-pits to the hip is the same breadth—like a ladder,* says the 
Coast Negro." Elephantine ears and an overhanging stomach are feminme 
charms to some African males; and throughout Africa it is the fat -woman 
who is accounted loveliest. In Nigeria, says Mungo Park, “corpulence and 
beauty seem to be terms nearly synonymous. .A woman of even moderate 
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pretensions must be one who cannot walk without a slave under each arm 
to support herj and a perfect beauiy is a load for a camcL” "Most savages/’ 
says Briffault, “have a preference for w^hat we should regard as one of 
the most unsightly features in a woman's form, namely, long, hanging 
breasts/** “It is well known,” says E>arwin, "that with many Hottentot 
women the posterior part of the body projects In a wonderful manner »* 
and Sir Andrew Smith is certain that tins peculiarity is greatly admired by 
the men. He once saw a woman who was considered a beautj% and she 
was so immensely developed behind that when seated on level grotmd she 
could not rise, and had to push herself along until she came to a slope. *». 
According to Burton the Somali men are said to choose their wives by 
ranging them in a line, and by picking her out w’ho projects furthest a ter go. 
Nothing can be more hateful to a Negro than the opposite form/"* 

Indeed it is highly probable that the natural male chinks of beauty in 
terms of himself rather than in terms of woman; art begins at home. Priuil- 
cive men equaled modem men in vanity, incredible as this will seem to 
women. Among simple peoples, as among animals, it is the male rather 
than the female that puts on ornament and mutilates his body for beautj'^’s 
sake* In Australia, says Bon wick, "adoruments are almost entirely monop¬ 
olized by men”; so too in iMelanesia, New Guinea, New Caledonia, New 
Britain, New Hanover, and among the North American Indians." In some 
tribes more time is given to the adornment of the body than to any other 
business of the day." Apparently the first form of art is the artificial color¬ 
ing of the body—sometimes to attract women, sometimes to frighten foes. 
The Australian native, like the latest American belle, always carried with 
him a provision of white, red, and yellow paint for touching up his beauty 
now and then; and when the supply threatened to run out he undertook 
expeditions of some distance and danger to renew it. On ordinary days he 
contented himself with a few spots of color on his cheeks, his shoulders 
and his breast; but on festive occasions he felt shamefully nude unless his 
entire body was painted." 

In some tribes the men reserved to themselves the right to paint the 
body; in others die married women were forbidden to paint their necks * 
But women were not long in acquiring the oldest of the arcs—cosmetics. 
When Captain Cook dallied in New' Zealand he noticed that hb sailors, 
w'hen they returned from their adventures on shore, had artificiallv red or 
yellow noses; the paint of the native Helens had stuck to them/' The 
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Fcllatah ladies of Grntral Africa spent several hours a day over their toilette: 
they made their fingers and toes purple by keeping them wrapped all night 
in henna leaves; they stained their teeth alternately with blue, yellow, and 
purple dyes; they colored their hair with indigo, and penciled their eyelids 
with sulphuret of antimony.** Every Bongo lady carried in her dressing- 
case tweezers for pulling out eyelashes and eyebrows, lancet-shaped hair¬ 
pins, rings and bells, buttons and clasps.** 

The primitive soul, like the Periclean Greek, frened over the transi¬ 
toriness of painting, and invented tattooing, scarification and clothing as 
more permanent adornments. The women as wxll as the men, in many tribes, 
submitted to the coloring needle, and bore without flinching even the tat¬ 
tooing of their lips. In Greenland the mothers tattooed their daughters 
early, the sooner to get them married off.** Most often, however, tattooing 
itself was considered insufficiently visible or impressive, and a number of 
tribes on every continent produced deep scars on their flesh to make them¬ 
selves lovelier to their fellows, or more discouraging to their enemies. As 
Th6ophile Gautier put it, “having no clothes to embroider, they embroid¬ 
ered their skins.’’** Flints or mussel shells cut the flesh, and often a ball of 
earth was placed w’ithin the wound to enlarge the scar. The Torres Straits 
natives wore huge scars like epaulets; the Abeokuta cut themselves to pro¬ 
duce scars imitative of lizards, alligators or tortoises.** “There is,” says 
Georg, “no part of the body that has not been perfected, decorated, dis- 
figured, painted, bleached, tattooed, reformed, stretched or squeezed, out of 
vanity or desire for omamenL”** The Botocudos derived their name from 
a plug (botoque) which they insened into the lower lip and the ears in 
the eighth year of life, and repeatedly replaced with a larger plug undl 
the opening was as much as four inches in diameter.** Hottentot women 
trained the labia imnora to assume enoromous lengths, so producing at last 
the “Hottentot apron” so gready admired by their men.** Ear-rings and 
nose-rings w'erc de rigueur; the nadves of Gippsland believed that one who 
died without a nose-ring would suffer horrible torments in the next life.** 
It is all very barbarous, says the modem lady, as she bores her ears for rings, 
paints her lips and her cheeks, twxezes her eyebrow^ reforms her eyelashes, 
powders her face, her neck and her arms, and compresses her fecL The 
tattooed sailor speaks with sup>erior sj^mpathy of the “savages” he has 
know'n; and the Continental student, horrified by primidve mutiladons, 
sports his honorific scars. 

Clothing was apparently, in its origins, a form of ornament, a sexual 
deterrent or charm rather than an article of use against cold or shame." 
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The Cimbri were in the habit of tobogganing naked over the snow “ When 
E)ar\\'in, pitying the nakedness of the Fuegians, gave one of them a red 
cloth as a protection against the cold, the native tore it into strips, which 
he and his companions then used as ornaments; as Cook had said of them, 
timelessly, they were “content to be naked, but ambitious to be fine.”” In 
like manner the ladies of the Orinoco cut into shreds the materials given 
them by the Jesuit Fathers for clothing; they wore the ribbons so made 
around their necks, but insisted that “they would be ashamed to wear 
clothing.”** An old author describes the Brazilian natives as usually naked, 
and adds: “Now alreadie some doe weare apparell, but esteem it so little 
that they weare it rather for fashion than for honesties sake, and because 
they are commanded to weare it; ... as is well scene by some that some¬ 
times come abroad with ccrtainc garments no funher than the navcll, with¬ 
out any other thing, or others onely a cap on their heads, and leave the 
other garments at home.”* When clothing became something more than 
an adornment it scr\'cd panly to indicate the married status of a loyal wife, 
partly to accentuate the form and beauty of woman. For the most part 
primitive women asked of clothing precisely what later women have 
asked—not that it should quite cover their nakedness, but that it should 
enhance or suggest their charms. Evciything changes, except woman 
and man. 

From the beginning both sexes preferred ornaments to clothing. Primi¬ 
tive trade seldom de^ in necessities; it is usually confined to articles of 
adornment or play." Jcw'clry is one of the most ancient elements of civili¬ 
zation; in tombs twenty thousand years old, shells and teeth have been found 
strung into necklaces." From simple beginnings such embellishments soon 
reached impressive proportions, and played a lofty role in life. The Galla 
women wore rings to the weight of six pounds, and some Dinka women 
carried half a hundredweight of decoration. One African belle wore cop- 
jx;r rings which iMreame hot under the sun, so that she had to employ an 
attendant to shade or fan her. The Queen of the Wabunias on the Congo 
wore a brass collar weighing twenty pounds; she had to lie down every 
now and then to rest. Poor women who were so unfortunate as to have 
only light jewelry imitated carefully the steps of those who carried great 
burdens of bedizenment." 

The first source of art, then, is akin to the display of colors and plumage 
on the male animal in mating time; it lies in the desire to adorn and beautify 
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the body. And just as self-love and mate-love, overflowing, pour out their 
surplus of affection upon nature, so the impulse to beautify passes from the 
personal to the external world. The soul seeks to express its feeling in objec¬ 
tive ways, through color and form; art really begins when men undertake to 
beautify things. Perhaps its first external medium was potter)'. The potter’s 
wheel, like writing and the state, belongs to the historic civilizations; but even 
without it primitive men—or rather women—lifted this ancient industry to an 
art, and achieved merely with clay, water and deft fingers an astonishing sym¬ 
metry of form; witness the pottery fashioned by the Baronga of South 
Africa,** or by the Pueblo Indians.* 

When the potter applied colored designs to the surface of the vessel he had 
formed, he was creating the art of painting. In primitive hands painting is not 
yet an independent art; it exists as an adjunct to pottery and statuar)'. Nature 
men made colors out of clay, and the Andamanese made oil colors by mixing 
ochre with oils or fats.® Such colors were used to ornament weapons, imple¬ 
ments, vases, clothing, and buildings. Many hunting tribes of Africa and 
Oceania painted upon the walls of their caves or upon neighboring rocks 
vivid representations of the animals that they sought in the chase.* 

Sculpture, like painting, probably owed its origin to potter)': the potter 
found that he could mold not only articles of use, but imitative figures that 
might serve as magic amulets, and then as things of beauty in themselves. 
Tlie Eskimos car\’ed caribou antlers and walrus ivory into figurines of animals 
and men.* Again, primitive man sought to mark his hut, or a totem-pole, or 
a grave with some image that would indicate the object worshiped, or the 
person deceased; at first he car\'ed merely a face ujx)n a p)ost, then a head, 
then the whole post; and through this filial marking of graves sculpture be¬ 
came an art.* So the ancient dwellers on Easter Island topped with enormous 
monolithic statues the vaults of their dead; scores of such statues, many of 
them twenty feet high, have been found there; some, now prostrate in ruins, 
were apparently sLxt)’ feet tall. 

How did architecture begin? We can hardly apply so magnificent a term 
to the construction of the primitive hut; for architecture is not mere building, 
but beautiful building. It began when for the first time a man or a woman 
thought of a dwelling in terms of appearance as well as of use. Probably 
this effort to give b^ut\' or sublimit)' to a structure was directed first to 
graves rather than to homes; while the commemorative pillar developed into 
statuar)', the tomb grew into a temple. For to primitive thought the dead 
were more important and powerful than the living; and, besides, the dead 
could remain settled in one place, while the living wandered too often to 
warrant their raising permanent homes. 

Even in early days, and probably long before he thought of carving objects 
or building tombs, nun found pleasure in rhvthm, and began to develop the 
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crying and warbling, the prancing and preening, of the animal into song and 
daiKe. Perhaps, like the animal, he sang before he learned to talk,* and 
danced as early as he sang. Indeed no art so characterized or expressed 
primitive man as the dance. He developed it from primordial simplicity to a 
complexity unrivaled in civilization, and varied it into a thousand forms. The 
great festivals of the tribes were celebrated chiefly with communal and in¬ 
dividual dancing; great wars were opened with martial steps and chants; the 
great ceremonies of religion were a mingling of song, drama and dance. What 
seems to us now to be forms of play were probably serious matters to early 
men; they danced not merely to express themselves, but to offer suggestions 
to nature or the gods; for example, the periodic incitation to abundant repro¬ 
duction was accomplished chiefly through the hypnotism of the dance. 
Spencer derived the dance from the ritu^ of welcoming a victorious chief 
home from the wars; Freud derived it from the natural expression of sensual 
desire, and the group technique of erotic stimulation; if one should assert, with 
similar narrowness, that the dance was bom of sacred rites and mummeries, 
and then merge the three theories into one, there might result as deflnite a 
conception of the origin of the dance as can be attained by us today. 

From the dance, we may believe, came instrumental music and the drama. 
The making of such music apf)cars to arise out of a desire to mark and accen¬ 
tuate with sound the rhythm of the dance, and to intensify with shrill or 
rhj'thmic notes the excitement necessary to patriotism or procreation. The 
instruments were limited in range and accomplishment, but almost endless in 
variety; native ingenuity exhausted itself in fashioning horns, trumpets, gongs, 
tamtams, clappers, rattles, castanets, flutes and drums from horns, skins, shells, 
Ivor}’’, brass, copper, bamboo and wood; and it ornamented them with elabo¬ 
rate carving and coloring. The taut string of the bow' became the origin of 
a hundred instruments from the primitive lyre to the Stradivarius violin and 
the modem pianoforte. Professional singers, like professional dancers, arose 
among the tribes; and vag^e scales, predominantly minor in tone, were de¬ 
veloped.* 

With music, song and dance combined, the “savage” created for us the 
drama and the opera. For the primitive dance was frequently devoted to 
mimicrv'; it imitated, most simply, the movements of animals and men, and 
passed to the mimetic performance of actions and events. So some Australian 
tribes staged a sexual dance around a pit ornamented with shrubbery to rep¬ 
resent the vulva, and, after ecstatic and erotic gestures and prancing, cast their 
spears symbolically into the pit. The northwestern tribes of the same island 
played a drama of death and resurrection differing only in simplicity from 
the medieval mj'stery and modem Passion plays: the dancers slowly sank to 
the ground, hid their heads under the boughs they- carried, and simulated 
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deaths then» at a sign from their Lcadeii they rose abruptly in a wild triumphal 
chant and dance announcing the resurrection of the soul" In like manner a 
thousand forms of pantomime described events significant to the history of 
the tribe, or actions important in die individual life, W^cn rhjthm dis¬ 
appeared from these performances the dance passed into die drama, and one 
of the greatest of ait-forms was boro. 

In these vs'^ys precjviiized men created the forms and bases of civiliza¬ 
tion, Looking backward upon this brief surt'ey of primitive culture, we 
find ev'cry element of civilization except writing and the state. All the 
modes of economic life arc invented for us here: hunting and fishing, herd¬ 
ing and tillage, transpon and building, industry and commerce and finance. 
All the simpler structures of political life are organized: the clan, the fam¬ 
ily, the village community, and the tribes freedom and order—those hostile 
foci around which civilization revolves^find dieir first adjustment and rec¬ 
onciliation; law and justice begin. The fundamentals of morals arc estab¬ 
lished: the training of children, the regulation of the sexes, the inculcation 
of honor and decency, of manners and loyalty. The bases of religion arc 
laid, and its hopes and terrors are applied to the encouragement of morals 
and the strengthening of the group. Speech is developed into complex 
languages, medicine and surgery appear, and modest beginnings are made 
in science, literature and art. All in all it is a picture of astonkhirig creation, 
of form rising out of chaos, of one road after another being opened from 
the animal to the sage. Without these “savages,"^' and their hundred thou¬ 
sand years of experiment and groping, civilization could not have been. 
We owe almost everything to them—as a fortunate, and possibly degen¬ 
erate, youth inherits the means to cnlture, security and ease through 
the long toil of an unlettered ancestry. 


CHAPTER VI 


The Prehistoric Beginnings 
of Civilization 

I. PALEOLITHIC CULTURE 

The purpose of prehistory—The rotnances of archeology 

B ut we have spoken loosely; these primitive cultures that we have 
sketched as a means of studying the elements of civilization were not 
necessarily the ancestors of our own; for all that we know they may be the 
degenerate remnants of higher cultures that decayed when human leader¬ 
ship moved in the wake of the receding ice from the tropics to the nonh 
temperate zone. We have tried to understand how civilization in general 
arises and takes form; we have still to trace the prehistoric* origins of 
our own particular civilization. We wish now to inquire briefly—for this 
is a field that only borders upon our purpose—by what steps man, before 
history', prepared for the civilizations of history: how the man of the 
jungle or the cave became an Egyptian architect, a Babylonian astronomer, 
a Hebrew prophet, a Persian governor, a Greek poet, a Roman engineer, 
a Hindu saint, a Japanese artist, and a Chinese sage. We must pass from 
anthropology through archeology to history. 

All over the earth seekers are digging into the earth: some for gold, some 
for silver, some for iron, some for coal; many of them for knowledge. 
What strange busyness of men exhuming paleolithic tools from the banks 
of the Somme, studying with strained necks the vivid paintings on the 
ceilings of prehistoric caves, unearthing antique skulls at Chou Kou Tien, 
revealing the buried cities of Mohenjo-daro or Yucatan, carrying debris 
in basket-caravans out of curse-ridden Egy'ptian tombs, lifting out of the 
dust the palaces of Minos and Priam, uncovering the ruins of Persepolis, 
burrowing into the soil of Africa for some remnant of Carthage, recaptur¬ 
ing from the jungle the majestic temples of Angkor! In 1839 Jacques 
Boucher de Perthes found the first Stone Age flints at .Abbeville, in France; 

*Thts word W'ill be used as applying to all ages before historical records. 
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for nine years the world Uughed at him as a dupe. In 1871 Schlicmann, 
with his ow'n money^ almost with his own hands^ unearthed the young- 
cst of the many cities of Troy; but ail the world smiled incredulously. 
Never has any century been so interested in history as that which followed 
the voyage of young ChampoUion with young Najwleon to Egypt Ci79(S); 
Napoleon returned empty-handed, but Champollion came back with all 
Egypt, past and current, in his grasp. Every generation since has discov¬ 
ered new civilizations or cultures, and has pushed farther and farther back 
the frontier of man^s knoM'ledge of his development. There arc nor many 
things finer in oiir murderous species than this noble curiosity, this rest¬ 
less and reckless passion to understand, 

/. Mev of the Old Stotie Age 
The geological backgrottnd—Faleoittbic types 

Immense volumes have been written to expound our knowledge, and 
conceal our ignorance, of primitive man. ’We leave to ocher imaginative 
sciences the task of describing the of the Old and the New Stone 
Age; our concern is to trace the contributions of these ‘^paleolithic” and 
"neolithic” cultures to our contemporary life. 

TTie picture we must form as background to the storj^ is of an earth con¬ 
siderably different from that which tolerates us transiently todayi an earth 
presumably shivering with the intemiittenc glaciations that made our now 
temperate zones arctic for thousands of years, and piled up masses of rock 
like the HimaLayas, the Alp and the Pv^renccs before the plough of the ad¬ 
vancing ice,* If we accept the precarious theories of contemporary' science, 
the creature who became man by learning to speak was one of the adaptable 
species that suirjved from those frozen centuries. In the Interglacial Stages, 
vi'hilc the ice was retreating (and, for all we know, long before that), this 
strange organism discovered fine, developed the art of fashioning stone and 
bone into wcaptins and tools, and thereby pved the way to civilization. 

* Current gtnlngjcd thtorj’^ plac^ the First Ice Age about joovoco a.c.j the Firet Inter- 
glacial Stage about 475j>od to ftC-; litc Second Icc Age about ^oogooo ex,; the 

Second Interglacial Stage about ^75j0oo to b,c.; the Third let Age about 175.0DO 

iix.; the Third Interglacial Stage about ifojDou to 50.000 bjc.:;, the Fourth (and latest) Icc 
Age about 50.000 to 35,000 tXL* We arc no^v in the Postgiacial Stage, whose date of 
lejTnimatiun has not been accuraielv calculated. These and other details have been 
arranged more vkibly in the table at the head of this chapter. 
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Various ntniaios have been, found irvhich—subject to later correction—arc 
attributed to this prehistoric man^ In 1919 a young Chinese paleontologists 
W. C Peis discovered in a cave at Chou Kou Tien, some thirty-seven miles 
from Peiping* a skull adjudged to be human by such experts as the Abbd 
Breuil and G. Elliot Smith. Near the skull were traces of firCi and stones 
obviously worked into cools; but mingled with these signs of human agency 
were the bones of animals ascribed by common consent to the Early Pleisto¬ 
cene Epoch, a miUion years ago.* This Peking skull is by common opinion 
the oldest human fo^il known to us; and'the tools found with it are the 
first human ancfaccs in history. At Piltdown, in Sussex, England, Dawson and 
Woodward found in igii some possibly human fragments now known as 
“Piltdown Man," or EoanttyTapus (Dawn Man); the dates assigned to it 
range spaciously from i^oooa^oo to 115,000 Similar uncertainties attach to 
the skull and thigh-bones found in Java in 1891, and die jaw-bone found near 
Heidelberg in 1907. The earliest unmistakably human fossils were discovered 
at Neanderthal, near Dusseldorf, Germany* in 1S57; diey date apparently 
from 40,000 B.c,, and so resemble human remains unearthed in ^Igium, 
France and Spain, and even on the shores of the Sea of Galilee, that a whole 
race of “Neanderthal Men" has been pictured as possessing Europe some 
fom^ millenniums before our era. They were short, but they had a cranial ca¬ 
pacity of 1600 cubic centimeters-which is 100 more than ours,' 

These ancient inhabitants of Europe seem to have been displaced, some 
20,000 B.C., by a new race, named Cro-Magnon, from the discovery of its 
relies (j 86&) in a grotto of that name Ln the Dordogne region of southern 
France. Abundant remains of like type and age have been exhumed at 
various points in France, Switzerland, Germany and Wales. They indicate a 
people of magnificent vigor and stature, ranging from five feet ten inches to 
six feet four inches in height, and having a skull capacity of 1590 to 1715 
cubic centimeters.’ Like the Neanderthals, Cro-Magnon men arc known to 
us as “cave-men," because their remains arc found in caves; but there is no 
proof that these were their sole dwelHng-place; it may be again but a jest 
of time chat only those of them who lived in caves, or died in them, have 
transmitted their bones to archeologists. According to present theory this 
splendid race came from central Asia through Africa into Europe by bnd- 
bridges presumed to have then connected Africa with Italy and Spain.* The 
distribution of their fossils suggests that they fought for many decades, per¬ 
haps centuries, a war with the Neanderthals for the possession of Europe; so 
old is the confiict between Germany and France. At all events, Neanderthal 
Man disappeared; Cro-Magnon Man sunfived, became the chief progeni¬ 
tor of the mt>dem western European, and laid the bases of that civilization 
which xvc inherit today. 
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The culcural remaios of these and other European types of the Old Stone 
Age have been classified into seven main groups, according to the location 
of the earliest or principl finds in France. All arc characterized by the use 
of unpolished stone iniplcmcrics» The first three took form in the precarjous 
interval between the third and fourth glaciations. 

I. The Pre^Cheileffn Culture or Industry, dating some 115,000 
B.C.: niosc of the flints found in this low layer give little evidence 
of fashioning, and appear to have been used {j at all) as nature 
provided them; but the presence of many stones of a shape to fit 
the fist, and in some degree flaked and pointed, gives to Pre- 
Chellcan man the presumptive honor of having made the first 
kno^vTl tool of European man—the coup-de-po'mg^ or “blow-of- 
thc-fist” stone. 

II. The Chellean CtdtuTe, ca. 100,000 b.c., improved this tool 
by roughly flaking it on both sides, pointing it into the shape of 
an almond, and fitting it better to the hand* 

in. The AcbezdeoTi C^dture, about 75,000 b.c., left an abun¬ 
dance of remains in Europe, Greenland, the United States, Canada, 
Alcxico, Africa, the Near East* India, and China; it not only 
brought the coup-de-pomg to greater symmetry and point, but it 
produced a vast variecj’' of special tools^hammers* anvils, scrapers, 
planes, arrow-heads, spear-heads, and knives; already one sees a 
picture of busy human industry. 

IV* The Mousterian Culture is found on all continents, in espe¬ 
cial association with the remains of Neanderdial i\ 1 an* about 40,000 
B.c* Among these flints the coup-de-pomg is comparatively rare, 
as something already ancient and superseded. The implements 
were formed from a large single flake, lighter, sharper and shape¬ 
lier chan before, and by skilful hands with a long-established tra¬ 
dition of arcisanship. Higher in the Pleistocene strata of southern 
France appear the remains of 

V. The Aurignacian Culture^ ca* 55,000 E.C., the first of the 
postglacial industries, and the first knotvTi culture of Cro-Magnon 
Man* Bone tools—pins, anvils, polishers, etc,—were now added to 
those of stone; and art appeared in the form of crude engravings 
on the rocks, or simple figurines in high relief, mostly of nude 
women,' At a higher stage of Cro-.\lagnoii development 
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VL The Soiutrean Culture appears cau zo^ooo b.cl, in France, 
Spain, C?-echosbvakia and Poland: points, planes, drills, saws, 
javelins and spears were added to the tools and weapons of Auiig- 
nacian daysj slim, sharp needles were made of bone, many imple¬ 
ments were canned our of reindeer horn, and the reindeer^s antlers 
were engraved occasionally wich animal figures appreciably supe¬ 
rior to Aurignacian art. Finally, at the peak of Cro-Alagnon 
growth, 

VIL The Magdalentjji Culture appears throughout Europe 
about id,oqo B.C.1 in industry ir was characterized by a large assort¬ 
ment of delicate utensils In ivory', bone and horn, culminating in 
humble but perfect needles and pins; b art It was the age of the 
Alcamlra drawings, the most perfect and subtle accomplishment of 
Cro-Magnon Man. 

Through these cultures of the Old Stone Age prehistoric man laid the 
bases of those handicrafts which were to remain part of the European 
heritage until the Industrial Revolution. Their transmission to the classic and 
modern civilizations was made easier by the TA-ide spread of paleolithic in¬ 
dustries. The skull and cave-pinring found in Rhodesia b 1911, the Amts dis¬ 
covered in. Egypt by De Morgan m the paJcolichic finds of Secon-Karr 
in Somaliland, Old Stone Age deposits in the basb of the Fayum,* and 
the Still Bay Culture of South Africa indicate that the I>ark Continent went 
through approximately' the same prehistoric periods of development in the art 
of flaking stone as those which we liave outlined b Europe;* perhaps, mdeed, 
the quasi-Aurignacian remains in Tunis and Algiers strengthen the hypothesis 
of an African origin or stopping-point for the Cro-Magnon race, and there¬ 
fore for European man.* Paleolidiic implements have been dug up in Syria, 
India, China, Siberia, and other sections of Asia;“ Andrews and his Jesuit 
predecessors came upon them b Mongolia;*^ Neanderthal skeletons and Mous- 
tcrian-Aurignacian flints have been exhumed in great abundance in Palestine; 
and w'e have seen how the oldest knowTi human remains and implements have 
lately been unearthed neat Peiping. Bone tools have been discovered in 
Nebraska which some patriotic authorities would pbee at 500,000 b.c.; arrow¬ 
heads have been found b Oklahoma and New Mexico which their finders 
assure us tvere made in 350,000 B.c, So vast w^as the bridge by which pre¬ 
historic transmitted the foundations of civilization to historic man. 


“ An oasis vest of the Alitldle Nilt- 
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Fig. 2—Bison painted in paleolithic cave at Altatnira, Spain 
Phoco by American Museum of Naniral History 



Fig. Hypothetical reconstruction of a neolithic lake dwelling 
American .Museum of Natural History 









Fig- ^—Development of the alphabet 
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2. Arts of the Old Stone Age 
T ools—Fire—ramting—Sculpture 

If now we sum up the implements fashioned by paleolithic man we shall 
gain a clearer idea of his life than by giving loose rein to our fancy. It was 
natural that a stone in the fist should be the first tool; many an animal 
could have taught that to man. So the coup-de-pomg—?i rock sharp at 
one end, round at the other to fit the palm of the hand—became for pri¬ 
meval man hammer, axe, chisel, scraper, knife and saw; even to this day 
the word henmner means, etymologically, a stone.“ Gradually these spe¬ 
cific tools were differentiated out of the one homogeneous form: holes 
were bored to attach a handle, teeth were inserted to make a saw, branches 
were tipped with the coup-de-pomg to make a pick, an arrow or a spear. 
The scraper-stone that had the shape of a shell became a shovel or a hoc; 
the rough-surfaced stone became a file; the stone in a sling became a 
weapon of war that would sur\'ive even classical antiquity. Given bone, 
wood and ivory as well as stone, and paleolithic man made hunsclf a 
varied assortment of weapons and tools: polishers, mortars, axes, planes, 
scrapers, drills, lamps, knives, chisels, choppers, lances, anvils, etchers, 
daggers, fish-hooks, harpoons, wedges, awls, pins, and doubtless many 
more.” Every day he stumbled upon new knowledge, and sometimes he 
had the wit to develop his chance discoveries into purposeful inventions. 

But his great achievement was fire. Darwin has pointed out how the 
hot lava of volcanoes might have taught men the art of fire; according to 
iEschylus, Prometheus established it by igniting a narthex stalk in the 
burning crater of a volcano on the isle of Lemnos.” Among Neanderthal 
remains we find bits of charcoal and charred bones; man-made fire, then, 
is at least 40,000 years old. ** Cro-Magnon man ground stone bowls to hold 
the grease that he burned to give him light: the lamp, therefore, is also of 
considerable age. Presumably it was fire that enabled man to meet the 
threat of cold from the advancing ice; fire that left him free to sleep on 
the eanh at night, since animals dreaded the marvel as much as primitive 
men worshiped it; fire that conquered the dark and began that lessening of 
fear which is one of the golden threads in the not quite golden web of 
history'; fire that created the old and honorable art of cooking, extending 
the diet of man to a thousand foods inedible before; fire that led at last 
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to the fusing of metals, and the only real advance in technology from 
Cro-Magnon day's to the Industrial Revolution." 

Strange to relate—and as if to illustrate Gautier’s lines on robust art 
outlasting emperors and states—our clearest relics of paleolithic man are 
fragments of his art. Sixty years ago Scnor Marcelino de Sautuola came up¬ 
on a large cave on his estate at Altamira, in nonhem Spain. For thousands of 
years the entrance had been hermetically sealed by fallen rocks naturally 
cemented with stalagmite deposits. Blasts for new constmction accident¬ 
ally opened the entrance. Three years later Sautuola explored the cave, 
and noticed some curious markings on the walls. One day his little daugh¬ 
ter accompanied him. Not compelled, like her father, to stoop as she 
walked through the cave, she could look up and obscr\'c the ceiling. There 
she saw, in vague outline, the painting of a great bison, magnificently 
colored and drawn. Many other drawings were found on closer e.xami- 
nation of the ceiling and the walls. When, in 1880, Sautuola published 
his report on these observ’ations, archeologists greeted him with genial 
scepticism. Some did him the honor of going to inspect the drawings, 
only to pronounce them the forgery of a hoaxer. For thirty years this 
quite reasonable incredulity persisted. Then the discovery of other draw¬ 
ings in caves generally conceded to be prehistoric (from their contents of 
unpolished flint tools, and polished ivory and bone) confirmed Sautuola’s 
judgment; but Sautuola now was dead. Geologists came to Altamira and 
testified, with the unanimity of hindsight, that the stalagmite coating on 
many of the drawings was a paleolithic deposit." General opinion now 
places these Altamira drawings—and the greater portion of extant pre¬ 
historic art—in the Magdalenian culture, some 16,000 b.c." Paintings slight¬ 
ly later in time, but still of the Old Stone Age, have been found in many 
caves of France.* 

Most often the subjects of these drawings are animais-rcindeers, mam¬ 
moths, horses, boars, bears, etc.; these, presumably, were dietetic luxuries, 
and therefore favorite objects of the chase. Sometimes the animals are 
transfixed with arrow’s; these, in the view of Frazer and Rcinach, were 
intended as magic images that would bring the animal under the pow'er, 
and into the stomach, of the artist or the hunter." Conceivably they were 
just plain art, drawn with the pure joy of esthetic creation; the crudest 


• Combardlcs, Les E)’zies, Font dc Gaomc, etc. 
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representation should have sufficed the purposes of magic, whereas these 
paintings are often of such delicacy, power and skill as to suggest the un¬ 
happy thought chat art, in this field at least, has not advanced much in the 
lone course of human history. Here is life, action, nobility, conveyed over¬ 
whelmingly with one brave line or two; here a single stroke (or is it that 
the others have faded?) creates a living, charging beast. Will Leonardo's 
Last Suppery or El Greco's Asstmption^ bear up as well as these Cro- 
Magnon paintings after nvent)^ thousand years? 


Painting is a sophisticated arc, presuming many centuries of mental and 
technical developmenL If we may accept current theorj'' (which it is alw'ays a 
perilous thing to do), painting developed from statuary, by a passage from 
carv^Lng in the round m bas-relief and thence to mere outline and coloring; 
painting is sculpture minus a dimension. The intermediate prehistoric art is 
well represented by an astonishingly vivid bas-relief of an archer (or a sp^r- 
man) on the Aurignaclan cliffs at Laus$el in France® In a cave in Ari^e, 
France, Louis Begouen discovered, among other Magdalcnian relics, several 
ornoiuental handles carved out of reindeer antlers; one of these is of mature 
and excellent workmanship, as if the art had already generations of tradition 
and development behind it. Throughout die prehistoric Mediterranean— 
Eg\'^pt, Crete, Italy, France and Spain—countless figures of fat little women 
are found, which indicate cither a worship of motherhood or an African 
conception of beauty- Stone statues of a wdld horse, a reindeer and a rnam- 
moth have been unearthed in Qiechoslovakia, among remains uncertainly 
ascribed to 30,000 b.c.“ 


The wliolc interpretation of history' as progre^ falters ’when we con¬ 
sider that these statues, bas-reliefs and paintings, numerous chough they 
arc, may be but an infinitesimal fraction of the art chat expressed or adorned 
the life of primeval man. What remains is found in caves, w-herc che 
elements were in some measure kept at bay; it does not follow that pre¬ 
historic men w'ere artists only when they w'ere in caves. They may have 
carved as sedulously and ubiquitously as the Japanese, and may have 
fashioned statuary as abundantly as the Greeks; they may have painied 
not only the rocks in their caverns, but textiles, wood, evciyThing—not 
excepting themselves. They^ may have created masterpieces far superior 10 
the fragments that survive. In one grotto a tube w'as discovered, made from 
the bones of a reindeer, and filled with pigment;'* in another a scone palette 
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was picked up still thick with red ochre paint despite the transit of two 
hundred centuries.** Apparently the arts were highly developed and 
widely practised eighteen thousand years ago. Perhaps there was a class 
of professional artists among paleolithic men; perhaps there were Bohem¬ 
ians starr ing in the less respectable caves, denouncing the commercial bour¬ 
geoisie, plotting the death of academies, and forging antiques. 


II. NEOLITHIC CULTURE 

The Kitchen-Middens — The Lake-D'H'ellers— The cmnmg of 
agriculture — The tatning of anhnals— Technology—Neo¬ 
lithic 'iceaving—pottery—building—transport—religion- 
science — Stnmnary of the prehistoric preparation 
for civilization 

At various times in the last one hundred years great heaps of seemingly 
prehistoric refuse have been found, in France, Sardinia, Portugal, Brazil, Japan 
and .Manchuria, but above all in Denmark, where thc)^ received that queer 
name of Kitchen-.Middens (Kjokken-moddinger) by which such ancient 
messes arc now generally known. These rubbish heaps arc composed of 
shells, especially of oysters, mussels and p>criwinkles; of the bones of various 
land and marine animals; of tools and weapons of horn, bone and unpolished 
stone; and of mineral remains like charcoal, ashes and broken pottery. These 
unprepossessing relics are apparently signs of a culture formed about the 
eighth millennium before Christ—later than the true p>aleolithic, and yet not 
properly neolithic, because not yet arrived at the use of polished stone. We 
know hardly anything of the men who left these remains, except that they 
had a certain catholic taste. Along with the slightly older culture of the Mas- 
d’Azil, in France, the Middens represent a “mesolithic” (middle-stone) or 
transition period between the paleolithic and the neolithic age. 


In the year 1854, the winter being unusually dr>% the level of the Swiss 
lakes sank, and revealed another epoch in prehistory. At some two hun¬ 
dred localities on these lakes piles were found which had stood in place 
under the water for from thirty to seventy centuries. The piles were so 
arranged as to indicate that small villages had been built upon them, per¬ 
haps for isolation or defense; each was connected with the land only by a 
narrow bridge, whose foundations, in some cases, were still in place; here 
and there even the framework of the houses had siu*v’ived the patient play 
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of the waters.® Amid these ruins were tools of bone and polished stone 
which became for archeologists the distinguishing mark of the New Stone 
A^e that flourished some 10,000 b.c. in Asia, and some 5000 b.c. in Europe." 
Akin to these remains are the gigantic tumuli left in the valleys of the 
.Mississippi and its tributaries by the strange race that we call the Mound- 
Builders, and of which we know nothing except that in these mounds, 
shaped in the form of altars, geometric figures, or totem animals, are found 
objects of stone, shell, bone and beaten metal which place these mysterious 
men at the end of the neolithic period. 

If from such remains we attempt to patch together some picture of the 
New Stone Age, we find at once a startling innovation—agriculture. In one 
sense all human history hinges upon two revolutions: the neolithic pas¬ 
sage from hunting to agriculture, and the modem passage from agriculture 
to industry; no other revolutions have been quite as real or basic as these. 
The remains show that the Lake-Dwellers ate wheat, millet, ryc^ barley 
and oats, besides onp hundred and twenty kinds of fruit and many varie¬ 
ties of nut." No ploughs have been found in these ruins, probably because 
the first ploughshares were of wood—some strong tree-trunk and branch 
fitted with a flint edge; but a neolithic rock-car\’ing unmistakably show's 
a peasant guiding a plough drawn by two oxen." This marks the appear¬ 
ance of one of the epochal inventions of histor\\ Before agriculture the 
earth could have supported (in the rash estimate of Sir Arthur Keith) only 
some tw'cntv million men, and the lives of these were shortened by the 
mortality of the chase and war;" now began that multiplication of man¬ 
kind which definitely confirmed man’s mastery of the planet. 

Meanwhile the men of the New Stone Age w'ere establishing another of 
the foundations of civ'ilization: the domestication and breeding of animals. 
Doubtless this was a long process, probably antedating the neolithic 
period. A certain natural sociability may have contributed to the associa- 
.tion of man and animal, as we may still see in the delight that primitive 
people take in taming wild beasts, and in filling their huts with monkeys, 
parrots and similar companions." The oldest bones in the neolithic remains 


* Remains of similar lake dwellings have been found in France, Italy, Scotland, Russia, 
North America. India, and elsewhere. Such villages still exist in Borneo, Sumatra, New 
Guinea, etc.* ** V'cnerucla ouxs its name (little V’enicc) to the fact that when Alonso de 
Ojeda discovered it for Europe (1499) he found the natives livuig in pUe-dwcUings on 

Lake Maracaibo.** 
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(ca* 8000 B.c,) are those of che dog—the most ancient snd honorable com¬ 
panion of the human race, A little later (ca. 6{X)o bx.) came the goat, the 
sheep, the pig and the oa “ Finally the horse, which to paleolithic man 
had been, if we may judge from the cave draw'lngs, merely a beast of prey, 
was taken into camp, tamed, and turned into a beloved slave;" in a hundred 
ways he was now put to work to increase the leisure, the wealth, and the 
power of man. The new lord of the earth began to replenish his food- 
supply by breeding as \vell as hunting, and perhaps he learned, in this same 
neolithic age, to use cow^s milk as food. 

Neolithic inventors slowdy improved and extended the tool-chest and 
armory of man. Here among the remains are pulleys, levers, grindstones, 
awls, pincers, axes, hoes, ladders, chisels, spindles, looms, sickles, saws, 
fish-hooks, skates, needles, brooches and pins* Here, above all, is the 
w^heei, another fundamental invention of manldnd, one of the modest 
essentials of industiy and civilization; already in this New Stone Age it 
w'as developed into disc and spoked varieties. Stones of every sort—even 
obdurate diorite and obsidian—were ground, bored, and finished into a 
polished form. Flints w'ere mined on a large scale^ In the ruins of a neo¬ 
lithic mine at Brandon, England, eight worn picks of deerhom were fonnd, 
on W'hose dusty surfaces were the finger-prints of the workmen w ho had 
laid dow'n those tools ten thousand years ago. In Belgium the skeleton of 
such a New Stone Age miner, who had been crushed by falling rock, was 
discovered wdth his deerhom pick still clasped in his hands;" across a hun¬ 
dred centuries we feel him as one of us, and share in weak imagination his 
terror and agony. Through how many bitter mlllenniunts men have been 
tearing out of the bowels of the earth the mineral bases of civilization! 

Having made needles and pins man began to weave; or, beginning to weave, 
he was moved to make needles and pins. No longer content to clothe himself 
with die furs and liides of beasts, he wove the wool of his sheep and the 
fibres found in the plants into garments from which came the robe of the 
Hindu, the toga of the Greek, the skirt of die Eg)'ptian, and all the fascinat¬ 
ing gamut of human dress. Dyes were muted from the juices of plants or the 
minerals of the earth, and garments were stained w'irh colors into luxuries for 
kings. Ac first men seem to have plaited teictiles as they plaited straw, by 
interlacmg one fibre with another; then they pierced holes into animal 
skins, and bound the skins with coarse fibres passing through the holes, as 
with the corsets of yescerday and the shoes of today; gradually the fibres 
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were refined into thread, and sewing became one of the major arts of woman¬ 
kind. The stone distaffs and spindles among the neolithic mins reveal one of 
the great origins of human industry. Even mirrors are found in these re¬ 
mains;"' everything ivas ready for civilization. 

No porteiy' has been discovered in the earlier paleolithic graves; fragments 
of it appear in the remains of the xMagdalenian culture in Belgium," bur it 
is only In the mesolithic Age of the Kitchen-Aiiddens that we find any de¬ 
veloped use of earthenware. The origin of the art, of course, is unknowTi. 
Peritaps some obsenant primitive noticed that the trough made by his foot 
in clay held water with little secpge;" perhaps some accidental baking of a 
piece of wet clay by an adjoining fire gave hbi the hint that fertilized inven¬ 
tion, and revealed to him the possibilities of a material so abounding in quan- 
titv^ so pliable to the hand, and so easy to harden with fire or the sun. Doubt¬ 
less he had for thousands of years carried his food and drink in such natural 
containers as gourds and coconuts and the sheils of the sea; then he had made 
himself cup and ladles of wood or stone, and baskets and hampers of rushes 
or straw; now he made lasting vessels of baked clay, and created another of 
the major mdustries of mankind. So far as the remains indicate, neolithic 
man did not know the potter^s \vheel; but with his own hands he fashioned 
clay into forms of beautv as well as use, decorated it with simple designs," 
and made potterj', almost at die outset, not only an industry but an art. 

Here, too, we find the first evidences of another major industry—building. 
Paleolithic man left no known trace of any other home than the cave. But 
in the neolithic remains we find such building devices as the ladder, the 
pulley, the lever, and the hinge.*^ The Lakc-Dw'clicrs were skilful carpenters, 
fasteiting beam to pile with sturdy wooden pins, or mortising them head to 
head, or strengthening them with crossbeams notched into their sides. The 
floors were of clay, the walls of watde-work coated with clay, the roofs of 
bark, straw, rushes or reeds. With the aid of the pulley and the wheel, 
building materials were carried from place to place, and great stone founda¬ 
tions were laid for villages. Transport, too, became an indusoy^: canoes were 
built, and must have made the lakes live with traffic; trade was carried 
on over mountains and between distant continents.*' Amber, diorke, jadeite 
and obsidian wetc imported into Europe from afar.** Similar words, letters, 
myths, pottery and designs betray the cultural contact; of diverse group of 
prehistoric men.** 

Outside of pottery the New Stone Age has left us no art, nothing to com- 
pre with the painting and statuary of paleolithic man. Here and there 
among the scenes of neobthic life from England to China we find circular 
heap of stone called dolmens, upright monoliihs called menhirs, and gigantic 
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cromlechs—Stone structures of unknoim purpose—like those at Stonehenge 
or in Morbihan. Probtiblv we shall never know the meaning or function of 
these megaliths; presuniablv they are the remains of altars and temples. For 
neolithic man doubtless had religions, myths wkh which to dramattEC the 
dally tragedy and victory of the sun, the death and resurrection of the soih 
and the strange earthly influences of the rnoon; we cannot understand the 
historic faiths unless we postulate such prehistoric origins. ^ Perhaps the 
arrangement of the stones was determined by astronomtc considerations^ and 
suggests, as Schneider chinks, an act]uaintancc with the calendar. Some 
scientific knowledge was present, for certain neolithic skulls give evidenec^of 
trephining; and a fe^v skeletons reveal limbs apparently broken, and reset. 

We cannot properly estimate the achievements of prehistoric men, for 
we must guard against describing their life with imagination that tran¬ 
scends the evidence, while on the other hand we suspect that time has 
destroyed remains that w ould have narrowed the gap between primevd 
and modem man. Even so, the siurvuv ing record of Stone Age advances Is 
iniprcssiv'e enough; paleolithic tools, fire, and art; neolithic agnculture, 
animal breeding, weaving, potteiy\ building, transport, and medicine, and 
the definite domination and w'ider peopling of the earth by the human 
race. All the bases had been laid; cvenThing had been prepared for the 
historic civilizations except {perhaps) metals, writing and the state. Let 
men find a way to record their thoughts and achievements, and thereby 
transmit them more securely across the generations, and civilization would 
begin. 

in, THE TRANSITION TO HISTORY 

L The Co7ning of Metals 
Copper — BroTiiLe — Iron 

When did the use of metals come to man, and how? Again we do not 
know; we merely surmise that it came by accident, and we presume, from 
the absence of earlier remains, that it began towards the end of the >JcoJjchic 
Age. Dating this end about 4000 B.c., we have a perspective in which the 
Age of Metals (and of w riting and civilization) b a mere six thousand years 
appended to an Age of Stone lasting at least forty thousand years, and an 
Age of Man lasting* a milHon years, Su young is the subject of our histo^^^ 

The oldest known metal to be adapted to human use was copper. We find 
it in a Lake-Dwelling at Robenhausen, Switzerland, ca. 6000 b.c,;“ in pre- 
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historic Mesopotamia ca. 4500 b.c.; in the Badarian graves of EgA'pt towards 
4000 B.C.; in the ruins of Ur ca. 3100 b.c; and in the relics of the North 
American .Mound-Builders at an unknown age.* The Age of Metals began 
not with their discovcr\% but with their transformation to human parp)ose by 
fire and working. Metallurgists believe that the first fusing of copper out 
of its stony ore came by haphazard when a primeval camp fire melted the 
copper lurking in the rocks that enclosed the flames; such an event has often 
been seen at primitive camp fires in our own day. Possibly this was the hint 
which, many times repeated, led early man, so long content with refractory 
stone, to seek in thb malleable metal a substance more easily fashioned into 
durable weapons and tools.® Presumably the metal was first used as it came 
from the profuse bat careless hand of nature—sometimes nearly pure, most 
often grossly alloyed. Much later, doubtless—apparently about 3500 b.c. in 
the region around the Iiastem Mediterranean—men discovered the art of 
smelting, of extracting metals from their ores. Then, towards 2000 b.c. (as 
we may judge from bas-reliefs on the tomb of Rekh-mara in Eg\‘pt), they 
proceeded to cast metal: dropping the molten copper into a cby or sand 
receptacle, they let it cool into some desired form like a spear-head or an 
a.\e.** Tliat process, once discovered, was applied to a great variet\’^ of metals, 
and provided man with those doughtj' elements that were to build his great¬ 
est industries, and give him his conquest of the earth, the sea, and the air. 
Perhaps it was because the Eastern Mediterranean lands were rich in copper 
that vigorous new cultures arose, in the fourth millennium b.c., in Elam, Aleso- 
potamia and Egypt, and spread thence in all directions to transform the 
w'orld.** 

But copper by itself was soft, admirably pliable for some purposes (what 
would our electrified age do without it?), but too weak for the heavier tasks 
of peace and war; an alloy was needed to harden it. Though nature sug¬ 
gested many, and often gave man copper already mixed and hardened with 
tin or zinc—forming, therefore, readv-made bronze or brass—he may have 
dallied for centuries before taking the next step: the deliberate fusing of 
metal with metal to make compounds more suited to his needs. The dis¬ 
covery is at least five thousand years old, for bronze is found in Cretan re¬ 
mains of 3000 B.C., in Eg>'ptian remains of 2800 b.c., and in the second city 
of Troy 2000 b.c.** We can no longer speak strictly of an “Age of Bronze,” 
for the metal came to different peoples at diverse epochs, and the term 
would therefore be without chronological meaning;" furthermore, some cul¬ 
tures—like those of Finland, northern Russia, Polynesia, central Africa, south¬ 
ern India, North America, Australia and Japan—passed over the Bronze Age 
directlv from stone to iron;" and in those cultures where bronze appears it 
seems to have had a subordinate place as a luxury’ of priests, aristocrats and 
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kings, while commoners had still to be content with stone." Even the terms 
“Old Stone Age” and “New Stone Age” are precariously relative, and de¬ 
scribe conditions rather than times; to this day many primitive peoples (e.g., 
the Eskimos and the Polynesian Islanders) remain in the Age of Stone, know¬ 
ing iron only as a delicacy brought to them by explorers. Captain Cook 
bought several pigs for a sixpenny nail when he landed in New’ Zealand in 
1778; and another traveler described the inhabitants of Dog Island as “covet¬ 
ous chiefly of iron, so as to w’ant to take the nails out of the ship.”* 

Bronze is strong and durable, but the copper and tin which were needed 
to make it were not available in such convxnient quantities and locations as 
to provide man w’ith the best material for industry and war. Sooner or later 
iron had to come; and it is one of the anomalies of history^ that, being so 
abundant, it did not appear at least as early as copper and bronze. Men may 
have begun the art by making wxapons out of meteoric iron as the Mound- 
Builders seem to have done, and as some primitive peoples do to this day; 
then, perhaps, they melted it from the ore by fire, and hammered it into 
w’rought iron. Fragments of apparently’ meteoric iron have been found in 
predynastic Egyptian tombs; and Babylonian inscriptions mention iron as a 
costly rarity in Hammurabi’s capital (2100 b.c). An iron foundry’ periiaps 
four thousand years old has been discovered in Northern Rhodesia; mining in 
South Africa is no modem invention. The oldest •wrought iron knowm is a 
group of knives found at Gerar, in Palestine, and dated by Petrie about 
1350 B.C. A century later the metal appears in Egy’pt, in the reign of the 
great Rameses II; still another century and it is found in the Aegean. In 
Western Europe it turns up first at Hallstatt, Austria, ca. 900 b.c., and in 
the La T^ne industry' in Sw’itzerland ca. 500 b.c. It entered India with Alex¬ 
ander, America w’ith Columbus, Oceania with Cook.* In this leisurely way, 
century' by century', iron has gone about its rough conquest of the earth. 

2. Writing 

Its possible ceramic origins — The ^Wiediterranean Signary^^— 
Hieroglyphics — Alphabets 

But by far the most important step in the passage to civilization w’as 
w’riring. Bits of pottery from neolithic remains show', in some cases, painted 
lines w’hich several students have interpreted as signs.* This is doubtful 
enough; but it is possible that w'riting, in the broad sense of graphic sym¬ 
bols of specific thoughts, began w'ith marks impressed by nails or fingers 
upon the still soft clay to adorn or identify pottery. In the earliest Sumer¬ 
ian hieroglyphics the pictograph for bird bears a suggestive resemblance 
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to the bird decorations on the oldest pottery at Susa, in Elam; and the 
earliest pictograph for grain is taken directly from the geometrical grain- 
decoration of Susan and Sumerian vases. The linear script of Sumeria, on 
its first appearance (ca. 3600 b.c), is apparently an abbreviated form of 
the signs and pictures painted or impressed upon the primitive pottery of 
lower Mesopotamia and Eiam."* Writing, like painting and sculpture, is 
probably in its origin a ceramic art; it began as a form of etching and 
drawing, and the same clay that gave vases to the potter, figures to the 
sculptor and bricks to the builder, supplied writing materials to the scribe. 
From such a beginning to the cuneiform writing of Mesopotamia would 
be an intelligible and logical development. 

The oldest graphic symbols knowm to us arc those found by Flinders 
Petrie on shards, vases and stones discovered in the prehistoric tombs of 
Eg}'pt, Spain and the Near East, to which, with his usual generosity, he 
attributes an age of seven thousand years. This “Mediterranean Signary” 
numbered some three hundred s^ns; most of them were the same in all 
localities, indicating commercial bonds from one end of the Mediterranean to 
the other as far back as 5000 b.c. They were not pictures but chiefly mer¬ 
cantile symbols—marks of propert)', quantity, or other business memoranda; 
the berated bourgeoisie may take consobtion in the thought that literature 
originated in bills of lading. The signs were not letters, since they repre¬ 
sented entire words or ideas; but many of them were astonishingly like 
letters of the “Phoenician” alphabet. Petrie concludes that “a wide body of 
signs had been gradually brought into use in primitive times for various pur¬ 
poses. These w’ere interchanged by trade, and spread from land to land, 
. . . until a couple of dozen signs triumphed and became common propern^ 
to a group of trading communities, while the local surs'ivals of other forms 
were gradually extinguished in isolated seclusion.”* That this sigmr\' was the 
source of the alphabet is an interesting theor)', which Professor Petrie has the 
distinction of holding alone.* 

WTiatevcr may have been the development of these early commercial 
symbols, there grew up alongside them a form of writing which was a 
branch of drawing and painting, and conveyed connected thought by 
pictures. Rocks near Lake Superior still bear remains of the crude pictures 
with which the American Indbns proudly narrated for posterity, or more 
probably for their assoebtes, the storj' of their crossing the mighty lake.* 
A similar evolution of drawing into writing seems to have taken place 
throughout the Mediterranean world at the end of the Neolithic Age. 
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Certainly by 3600 B.C., and probably long before that, Elam, Sumeria and 
Eg^'pt had developed a s)'^tem of thought-pictures, called hieroglyphics 
because practised chiefly by the priests.** A similar system app>eared in 
Crete ca. 2500 b.c. We shall see later how these hieroglyphics, represent¬ 
ing thoughts, were, by the corruption of use, schematized and convention¬ 
alized into syllabaries—i,e., collections of signs indicating syllables; and how 
at last signs were used to indicate not the whole syllable but its initial 
sound, and therefore became letters. Such alphabetic writing probably 
dates back to 3000 b.c. in Egypt; in Crete it appears ca. 1600 b.c.* The 
Phccnicians did not create the alphabet, they marketed it; taking it appar¬ 
ently from Eg)pt and Crete,* they imported it piecemeal to Tyre, Sidon 
and Byblos, and c.\ported it to every city on the Mediterranean; they were 
the middlemen, not the producers, of the alphabet. By the time of Homer 
the Greeks were taking over this Phoenician—or the allied Aramaic—alpha¬ 
bet, and were calling it by the Semitic names of the first two letters 
{Alpha, Beta; Hebrew Aleph, Beth)" 

Writing seems to be a product and convenience of commerce; here 
again culture may see how much it owes to trade. When the priests de¬ 
vised a system of pictures with which to write their magical, ceremonial 
and medical formulas, the secular and clerical strains in history, usually 
in conflict, merged for a moment to produce the greatest human invention 
since the coming of s|>eech. The development of writing almost created 
civilization by providing a means for the recording and transmission of 
knowledge, the accumulation of science, the growth of literature, and the 
spread of p>eace and order among varied but communicating tribes brought 
by one language under a single state. The earliest appearance of writing 
marks that ever-receding point at which history begins. 

3, Lost Civilizations 

Polynesia — Atlantis'*' 

In approaching now the historj’^ of chulized nations we must note that 
not only shall we be selecting a mere fraction of each culture for our 
study, but we shall be describing perhaps a minority' of the civilizations that 
have probably existed on the eanh. We cannot entirely ignore the legends, 
current throughout history', of civilizations once great and cultured, de¬ 
stroyed by some catastrophe of nature or war, and leaving not a wrack 
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behind; our recent exhuming of the civilizations of Crete, Sumeria and 
Yucatan indicates how true such tales may be. 

The Pacific contaias the ruins of at least one of these lost civiliza¬ 
tions. The gigantic statuary of Easter Island, the Polynesian tradition of 
powerful nations and heroic warriors once ennobling Samoa and Tahiti, 
the artistic ability and poetic sensitivity of their present inhabitants, indi¬ 
cate a glory departed, a people not rising to civilization but fallen from 
a high estate. And in the Atlantic, from Iceland to the South Pole, the 
raised central bed of the oceans* lends some support to the legend so 
fascinatingly transmitted to us by Plato,* of a civilization that once flour¬ 
ished on an island continent between Europe and Asia, and was suddenly 
lost when a geological convulsion swallowed that continent into the sea. 
Schliemann, the rcsurrector of Troy, believed that Atlantis had sensed as 
a mediating link between the cultures of Europe and Yucatan, and that 
Egyptian civilization had been brought from Atlantis.* Perhaps America 
itself was Atlantis, and some pre-Mayan culture may have been in touch 
with Africa and Europe in neolithic times. Possibly every discovery is a 
rediscovery. 

Certainly it is probable, as Aristotle thought, that many civilizations 
came, made great inventions and luxuries, were destroyed, and lapsed from 
human memory. History, said Bacon, is the planks of a shipwreck; more 
of the past is lost than has been saved. We console ourselves with the 
thought that as the individual memory must forget the greater part of 
ex|>eriencc in order to be sane, so the race has preserved in its heritage 
only the most vivid and impressive—or is it only the best-recorded?—of 
its cultural experiments. Even if that racial heritage were but one tenth 
as rich as it is, no one could possibly absorb it all. VV^e shall find the story 
full enough. 

4, Cradles of Civilization 
Central Asia — Anau — Lines of Dispersion 

It is fitting that this chapter of unans^verable questions should end with 
the query, “Where did civilization begin?’’—which is also unanswerable. 
If we may trust the geologists, who deal with prehistoric mists as aity as 

* A submarine plateau, from 2000 to 3000 n)ecTes below the surface, runs north and 
south through the niid-.Atlantic, surrounded on both sides by **dccps” of 5000 to 6000 

metres. 
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any metaphysics, the arid regions of central Asia were once moist and tem¬ 
perate, nourished with great lakes and abundant streams.* The recession 
of the last ice wave slowly dried up this area, until the rainfall was insuffi¬ 
cient to support towns and states. City after city was abandoned as men 
fled west and east, north and south, in search of water; half buried in the 
desert lie ruined cities like Bactra, which must have held a teeming popu¬ 
lation within its twenty-two miles of circumference. As late as 1868 some 
80,000 inhabitants of western Turkestan were forced to migrate because 
their district was being inundated by the moving sand.” There are many 
who believe that these now dying regions saw the first substantial develop¬ 
ment of that vague complex of order and provision, manners and morals, 
comfort and culture, which constitutes civilization.” 

In 1907 Pumpelly unearthed at Anau, in southern Turkestan, pottery 
and other remains of a culture which he has ascribed to 9000 b.c., with a 
possible exaggeration of four thousand years.* Here we find the cultiva¬ 
tion of wheat, barley and millet, the use of copper, the domestication of 
animals, and the ornamentation of j>ottcry in styles so conventionalized as 
to suggest an artistic background and tradition of many centuries.” .Ap¬ 
parently the culture of Turkestan was already very old in 5000 b.c Per¬ 
haps it had historians who delved into its past in a vain search for the 
origins of civilization, and philosophers who eloquently mourned the de¬ 
generation of a dying race. 

From this center, if we may imagine where we cannot know, a people 
driven by a rainless sky and betrayed by a desiccated canh migrated in 
three directions, bringing their arts and civilization with them. The arts, if 
not the race, reached eastward to China, Manchuria and North America; 
southward to northern India; westward to Elam, Sumeria, Elgypt, even to 
Italy and Spain." At Susa, in ancient Elam (modem Persia), remains have 
been found so similar in type to those at Anau that the re-creative imagina¬ 
tion is almost justified in presuming cultural commum’cation bct\vccn Susa 
and Anau at the dawn of civilization (ca. 4000 b.c).* A like kinship of 
early arts and products suggests a like relationship and continuity be¬ 
tween prehistoric Mesopotamia and Egypt. 

We cannot be sure which of these cultures came first, and it does not 
much matter; they were in essence of one family and one type. If we 
violate honored precedents here and place Elam and Sumeria before E^t, 
it is from no vainglory of unconventional innovation, but rather because 
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the age of these Asiatic ci\Tlizations, compared with those of Africa and 
Europe, gro^^'s as our knowledge of them deepens. As the spades of 
archeology, after a century of victorious inquiry along the Nile, pass 
across Suez into Arabia, Palestine, Mesopotamia and Persia, it becomes 
more probable with every year of accumulating research that it w^as the 
rich delta of Mesopotamia’s rivers that saw the earliest known scenes in 
the historic drama of civilization. 



BOOK ONE 


THE NEAR EAST 

“At that time the gods called me, Hammurabi, the 

servant whose deeds are pleasing.who helped 

his people in time of need, w'ho brought about plenty 
and abundance, .... to prc\*cnt the strong from op¬ 
pressing the weak, .... to enlighten the land and 
further the uxlfarc of the people.** 

• Code of Hammurabi^ Prologue. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE OF NEAR EASTERN HISTORY* 


UJC. 

18000: 
10000: 
5000: 
4X41: 
4000: 
3500-1631: 
3500-3100: 
3100-2965: 
3098.3075: 
3067-3011: 
3011-2988: 
2965-2631: 

2738-2644: 

2631-2212: 

2375-1800: 

2212-2000: 

2212-2192: 

2192-2157: 

2099-2061: 

2061-2013: 

1800-1600: 

1580-i too: 
1580-1322: 

1545- 1514: 

1514-1501: 

1501-1479: 

» 479 -» 447 : 

1412-1376: 

1400-1360: 

1380-1362: 

1360-1350: 

1346-1210: 

1546- 1322: 
1321-1300: 
1300-1233: 
1235-1223: 
1214-1210: 
1205-1100: 
1204-1172: 

1100-947: 


EG\’PT 


BX. 


WESTERN ASIA 


Nile Paleolithic Culture 
Nile Neolithic Culture 
Nile Bronze Culture 
F.g\’pcian Calendar appears (?) 
^'darian Culture 

A. THE OLD KINGDOM 

I-III Dynasties 
IV ONTUstj” the Pyramids 
Khufu (“Cheops” of Herodotus) 
Khafre (“Chephren”) 

Menkaure (“Mycerinus”) 

V-VI DvTUStics 

Pepi n (longest reign known) 

The Feudal Age 

B. THE MIDDLE KINGDOM 

XII DvTUSt\' 

Amenemhet I 
Senusret (“Sesostris”) I 
Senusret III 

Amenemhet III 

The Hyksos Domination 

C. THE empim: 

X\’III DvTUStJ' 

Thutmose I 


40000: Paleolithic (Culture in Palestine 
9000: Bronze Culture in Turkestan 
4500: Qvilization in Susa and Kish 
3800: Civilization in Crete 
3638: III DYTiasty of Kish 
3600: Civilization in Sumeria 
3200: D\Tiast)’ of Akshak in Sumeria 
3100: Ur-nina, first (?) King of Lagash 
3089: IV Dynasty of Kish 
2903: King Urukagina reforms Lagash 
2897: Lu^-zaggisi conquers Lagash 
2872-2817: Saigon I unites Sumeria & 
Akkad 

2795-2739: Naram-sin, King of Sumeria & 
Akkad 

2600: Gudea King of Lagash 
2474-2398: Golden Age of (Jr; ist code of 
laws 

2357: Sack of Ur by the Elamites 
2169-1926: 1 Babylonian Dynasty 
2123-2081: Hammurabi King of Babylon 
2117-2094: Hammurabi conquers Sumeria & 
EJam 

1926-1703: II Babylonian Dsmasty 

1900: Hittitc Qvilization appears 
1800: Qvilization in Palestine 
1746-1169: Kassite Domination in Babylonia 
1716: Rise of Assyria under Shamshi- 
Adad II 


Thutmosc II 1650-1220: Jewish Bondage in Eg>T^ (?) 

C^ecn Hatshepsut 1600-1360: Eg)'ptian Domination of Pales¬ 

tine & Sv'ria 

Thutmosc III 1550* Qvilization of Mitanni 

Amenhotep III 1461: Burra-Buriash I King of Baby¬ 

lonia 

Age of the Tcll-cI-Amama Correspondence; Revolt of Western Asia against Egypt 


Amenhotep IV (Ikhnaton) 
Tutenkhamon 

XIX DATUsty 
Haimhab 
Seti I 
Rameses II 
Memeptah 
Seri II 

XX Dvitasty: the Ramessid Kings 
Rameses III 

XXI DvTiast)'; the Lib\*an Kings 


1276: Shalmaneser I unifies Assyna 
1200: Conquest of Canaan by the Jews 
1115-1102: Tiglath-Pileser I extends Assyria 
1025-1010: Saul King of the Jews 
1010-974: David King of the Jews 

Golden A^ of Phoenicia & 
Syria 

Solomon King of the Jews 
Schism of iw Jews: Judah 4 
Israel 

884-859: Ashumasirpal II King of AssA’ria 


1000-600: 

974-937: 

937: 


• All dates arc and are approximate before 663 bx. In the case of rulers the dates 
arc of their reigns not of their lives. 



CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 


BjC. 

EGYPT 

BjC. 

947-720: 

XXII Dsmastj’; the Bubastite 

859-824: 


Kings 

811-808: 

947-925; 

Sheshonk I 


925-889: 

Osorkon I 

785-700: 

880-850: 

Osorkon II 


850-825: 

Sheshonk II 

745-7*7: 

821-769: 

Sheshonk III 

732-722: 

763-725: 

Sheshonk IV 


850-745: 

XXIII D^Tiasty: The Theban 

722-705; 


Kings 

709: 

7 » 5 -^ 3 ? 

XXIV Dynasty: The Memphite 

705-681; 


Kings 

702; 

745-663: 

XXV D>’nast)': The Ethiopian 

689: 


Kings 

681-669: 

689-663: 

Taharka 

669-626: 

685: 

Commercial Revival of Egs'pt 


674-650: 

Assyrian Occupation of Eg>'pt 

660-583: 

663-525: 

XXVI DjTiasty; the Salte Kings 

652: 

663-609: 

I^mtik (“Psammetichos”) I 

. 640-584: 

1 

Saltc Revival of Eg)'pcian Arc 

639: 


639: 



625; 



621: 

615: 

Jc\»'s begin to colonize Egypt 
Niku (“Nccho") II 

612: 

609-593: 

610-561: 

605: 

Niku begins the Hcllcnizadon 
of Eg>’pt 

605-562: 


600: 

593-588: 

Psamdk II 

597-586: 

586-538: 


^VESTERN ASIA 

Shalmaneser III King of Assyria 
Sommuramat (“Seniiramis”) in 
Assyria 

Golden Age of Armenia 
(“Urartu”) 

Tiglath-Pileser III 
A^'ria cakes Damascus & 
Samaria 

Sargon II King of Ass^'ria 
Dcioces King of the Medcs 
Sennacherib King of Assyria 
The First Isaiah 
Sennacherib sacks Babylon 
Elsarhaddon King of Assyria 
Ashurbanipal (“Sardanapolus”) 
King of Assyria 
Zarathuscra (“Zoroaster”)? 

Gyges Kiw of Lydia 
Cyaxares lung of the Medes 
Fall of Susa; end of Elam 
Josiah King of the Jews 
Nabopolas^ restores independ¬ 
ence of Babylon 
Beginnings of'the Pentateuch 
Fail of Nineveh; end of Assyria 
Al\'atces King of Lydia 
Nebuchadrez^ 11 King of 
Babylonia 

Jeremiah at Jerusalem; coinage 
in Lydia 

Nebuchadrezzar takes Jerusalem 
Jeu’ish Captivity in Babylon 


OF NEAR EASTERN HISTORY 


569-516: Ahmose (“Anusis”) II 
56^567: Nebuchadrezzar II invades Egypt 

560: Growing Influence of Greece in 

Egyp' 


516-525; Psamtilc HI 

525: Persian Conquest of Egj’pt 


485: Revolt of Eg>'pt against Persia 
484: Reconquest of Eg)pt by Xerxes 
^2: Egypt joins with Persia in u*ar 
against Greece 

455: Failure of Athenian Expedidoo 
to Egypt 


332: Greek Conquest of Egypt; 
foundadon of Alexandria 
283-30: The Ptolemaic Kings 

30: Egypt absorbed into the Roman 
Empire 


^VESTERN ASIA 

580: Ezekiel in Babylon 
570-546: Croesus King of Lydia 
555-529: Cyrus I King of the Medes & the 
Persians 

546: C>’rus takes Sardis 
540: The Second Isaiah 
539: Cyrus takes Babylon & creates 
the Persian Empire 
529-522: Cambyses II Kiiw of Persia 
521-485: Darius I King of Persia 

520: Building of 2nd Temple at Jeru¬ 
salem 

490: Battle of Marathon 
485-464: Xerxes I King of Persia 
480: Battle of Salamis 
464-423: Artaxerxes I King of Persia 
450: The Book of Job (?) 

444: Ezra at Jerusalem 
423-404: Darius II King of Persia 
404-359: Artaxerxes II King of Persu 
401: Cyrus the Younger defeated at 
Cunaxa 

359-338: Ochus King of Persia 
338-330: Darius III King of Persia 
334: Battle of the Granicus; Alex¬ 
ander enters Jerusalem 
333: Batde of Issus 
331: Alexander takes Babylon 
330: Batde of Arbcb; tlK Near East 
becomes part of Alexander's 
Empire 
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CHAPTER VII 


Sumeria 

Orient-ation—Contributions of the Near East to Western 

civilization 


W RITTEN history is at least six thousand years old. During half of 
this period the center of human affairs, so far as they arc now known 
to us, was in the Near East. By this vague term we shall mean here all 
southwestern Asia south of Russia and the Black Sea, and west of India 
and Afghanistan; still more loosely, we shall include within it Eg)’'pt, too, 
as anciently bound up with the Near East in one vast web and communicat¬ 
ing complex of Oriental civilization. In this rough theatre of teeming 
peoples and conflicting cultures were developed the agriculture and com¬ 
merce, the horse and wagon, the coinage and letters of credit, the crafts 
and industries, the law and government, the mathematics and medicine, 
the enemas and drainage systems, the geometry and astronomy, the calen¬ 
dar and clock and zodiac, the alphabet and writing, the paper and ink, the 
books and libraries and schools, the literature and music, the sculpture and 
architecture, the glazed pottery and fine furniture, the monotheism and 
monogamy, the cosmetics and jewclr)% the checkers and dice, the ten-pins 
and income-tax, the wet-nurses and beer, from which our owti European 
and American culture derive by a continuous succession through the medi¬ 
ation of Crete and Greece and Rome. The “Aryans” did not establish 
civilization—they took it from Babylonia and Eg)'pt. Greece did not begin 
civilization—it inherited far more civilization than it began; it was the 
spoiled heir of three millenniums of arts and sciences brought to its cities 
from the Near East by the fortunes of trade and war. In studying and 
honoring the Near East wc shall be acknowledging a debt long due to 
the real founders of European and American civilization. 

ii6 
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The cultiiTs of Snsa—Tbe pottefs 'whed—The 'wagan~v)b€el 

If the reader will look at a map of Persia, and will run his finger north 
along the Tigris from the Persian Gulf to Amara^ and then east across the 
Iraq border to the modern toMTi of Shushan, he will have located the site 
of the ancient city of Susa, center of a region known to the Jc\a's as Elam“ 
che high land. In this narrow territory, protected on the west by marshes, 
and on the east by the ntountains that shoulder the great Iranian Plateau, 
a people of unknown race and origin developed one of the first historic 
civilizacions. PIcre, a. generation ago, French archeologists found human 
remains dating back 20,000 years, and evidences of an advanced culture 
as old as 4500 e.c.*^ 

Apparently the Elamites had recently emerged from a nomad life of 
hunting and fishing; but already they had copper weapons and tools, cul¬ 
tivated grains and domesticated animals, liieroglyphic writing and business 
documents, mirrors and jewcliy', and a trade that reached from Egypt to 
India/ In the midst of chipped flints that bring us back to the Neolithic 
Age we find finished vases elegantly rounded and delicately painted wdth 
geometric designs, or with picturesque rcprcsenracions of animals and 
plants; some of this potter^" is ranked among the finest ever made by 
man/ Here is the oldest appearance not only of the porter's wheel but of 
the wagon wheel; this modest bur \ita] vehicle of civilization is found only 
later in llabyIonia, and still later in Egj^pt/ From these already complex 
beginnings the Elamites rose to troubled power, conquering Sumeria 
and Babylon, and being conquered by them, turn by turn. The city of 
Susa survived six thousand years of history, lived through the imperial 
zeniths of Sumeria, Babylonia, Eg}^^. Assyria, Persia, Greece and Rome, 
and flourished, under tlie name of Shushan, as late as the fourteenth 
century of our era. At various times it grew to great wealth; when 
Aslturl>anipal captured and sacked it (646 b,c.) his historians recounted 
without understatentent the varied booty of gold and silver, precious 
stones and royal ornaments, costly garments and regal furniture, cosmetics 
and chariots, which the conqueror brought in his train to Nineveh. His¬ 
tory so soon began its tragic olteniancc of art and war. 


* Profe^^r Bixttsicd bclic^'cs that the 3nti[|uity of iliis cuJnirc, and ihac; of Anau, has 
been exaggerated by De Morgrui, Pumpelljr and other students.' 
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II. THE SUMERIANS 

1. The Historical Background 

The exhuming of Sinncria—Geography—Race—Appearance— 

The Sumerian Flood—The kings—An ancient reformer— 
—Sargon of Akkad—The Golden Age of Ur 

If we return to our map and follow the combined Tigris and Euphrates 
from the Persian Gulf to where these historic streams diverge (at mod¬ 
em Kuma), and then follow the Euphrates westward, we shall find, nonh 
and south of it, the buried cities of ancient Sumeria: Eridu (now Abu 
Shahrein), Ur (now Mukayyar), Umk (Biblical Erech, now Warka), 
Larsa (Biblical Ellasar, now Senkerch), Lagash (now Shippurla), Nippur 
(NilTer) and Nisin. Follow the Euphrates northwest to Babylon, once the 
most famous cit)" of Mesopotamia (the land “between the rivers”); ob- 
ser\’C, directly cast of it, KLsh, site of the oldest culture known in this 
region; then pass some sixty miles farther up the Euphrates to Agadc, cap- 
iti, in ancient days, of the Kingdom of Akkad. The early history of 
Mesopotamia is in one aspect the struggle of the non-Semitic peoples of 
Sumeria to preserve their independence against the expansion and inroads 
of the Semites from Kish and Agade and other centers in the nonh. In 
the midst of their struggles these varied stocks unconsciously, perhaps 
unwillingly, cooperated to produce the first extensive civilization known 
to histor)% and one of the most creativ’c and unique.* 

Despite much research wc cannot tell of what race the Sumerians were, 
nor by what route they entered Sumeria. Perhaps they came from central 

• The uncanhing of this forgoacn culture is one of the romances of archeology. To 
those whom, with a poor sense of the amplitude of time, we call “the ancients”—that is, 
to the Romans, the Greeks and the Jcws-Sumcria was unknoum. Herodotus apparently 
never heard of it; if he did, he ignored it, as something more ancient to him than he to 
us. Berosus, a Babylonian historian writing about 250 bx^, knew of Sunicria only through 
the veil of a legend. He described a race of monsters, led by one Cannes, coming out of 
the Persian Gulf, and introducing the arts of agriculmre, metal-working, and writing; “all 
the things that nuke for the amelioration of life," he declares, “were bequeathed to men 
by Cannes, and since that time no further inventions have been made."* Not till tu'O 
thousand years after Berosus v,-as Sumeria rediscovered. In 1850 Hincks recognized that 
cuneiform writing-nude by pressing a wedge-pointed st^'lus upon soft clay, and used in 
the Semitic languages of the Near East—had been borrowed from an earlier people with a 
largely non-Semitic speech; and Cppcrt gave to this hvpochetical people the name 
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Asia, or the Cauca.sus, or Armenia, and moved through northern Mesopo¬ 
tamia down the Euphrates and the Tigris—along which, as at Ashur, evidences 
of their earliest culture have been found; perhaps, as the legend says, they 
sailed in from the Persian Gulf, from Eg^^pt or elsewhere, and slowly made 
their way up the great rivers; perhaps they came from Susa, among whose 
relics is an asphalt head bearing all the characteristics of the Sumerian n-'pe; 
perhaps, even, they were of remote Mongolian origin, for there is much in 
their language that resembles the Mongol speech." We do not know. 

The remains show them as a short and stocky people, with high, straight, 
non-Semitic nose, slightly receding forehead and downward-sloping eyes. 
Many wore beards, some were clean-shaven, most of them shaved the upper 
lip. They clothed themselves in fleece and finely woven wool; the women 
draped the garment from the left shoulder, the men bound it at the waist 
and left the upper half of the body bare. Later the male dress crept up 
towards the neck with the advance of civilization, but sei^^ants, male and 
female, while indoors, continued to go naked from head to waist. The head 
was usually covered with a cap, and the feet were shod with sandals; but 
well-to-do women had shoes of soft leather, heel-less, and laced like our 
own. Bracelets, necklaces, anklets, finger-rings and car-rings made the women 
of Sumeria, as recently in America, show-window's of their husbands’ pros¬ 
perity.*" 

WTicn their civilization was already old—about 2300 b.c.— the poets and 
scholars of Sumeria tried to reconstruct its ancient histoiy\ The poets wrote 
legends of a creation, a primitive Paradise and a terrible flood that engulfed 
and destroyed it because of the sin of an ancient king.** This flood passed 
dow'n into Babylonian and Hebrew tradition, and became part of the Chris¬ 
tian creed. In 1929 Professor Woolley, digging into the ruins of Ur, dis¬ 
covered, at considerable depth, an eight-foot layer of silt and clay; this, if 
we arc to believe him, w*as deposited during a catastrophic overflow of the 


“Sumerian.”^ .About the same time Rawlinson and his aides found, among Babylonian ruins, 
tablets containing vocabularies of this ancient tongue, with interlinear translations, in 
modem college stv'le, from the older langxiage into Babylonian.* In 1854 tw'o Englishmen 
uncosered the sites of Ur, Eridu and Unik; at the end of the nineteenth century French 
explorers revealed the renuins of Lagash, including tablets recording the history of the 
Sumerian kings; and in our oum time Professor Woolley of the University* of Pennsy*!- 
vania, and many others, have exhumed the primes’al city of Ur, where the Sumerians 
appear to have reached civilization by* 4500 bx:. So the students of many nations have 
worked together on this chapter of that endless my*stery story* in which the detectives arc 
archeologists and the prey is historic truth. Nevertheless, there has been as yet only a 
beginning of research in ^meria; there is no telling what vistas of civilization and history* 
will be opened up when the ground has been w'orked, and the ntaterial studied, as men 
have worked and studied in Egypt during the last one hundred years. 
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Euphrates, which lingered in later memory as the Flood. Beneath that layer 
were the remains of a prediluvian culture that would later be pictured by 

the poets as a Golden Age. 

McanwhUe the priesr-historians sought to create a past spacious enough for 
the development of all the marvels of Sumeoan civilization. They formu¬ 
lated lists of their ancient kings, ejctending the dynasnes before the Flood to 
411,000 years “ and told such impressive stories of two of these rulers, 
T^mmuz and Gilgamesh, that the latter became the hero of the greatest poem 
in Babylonian literature, and Tammuz passed down into the pntheon of 
Babylon and became the Adonis of the Greeks. Perhap the priests cic- 
a^eerated a little the antiquity of their civilization. We may va^ely judge 
the aec of Sumerian culture by obscr^'ing that the rums of Nippur are 
found to a depth of sLxtv-six feet, of which almost as many feet extend 
below the remains of Saigon of Akkad as ri^ above it to the topmost 
stratum (ca. i f on this basis Nippur would go back to 516Z BX. Ten¬ 
acious dynasties of cjt>-kings seem to have flourished at Kish ca* 4^00 b.c., 
and at Ur ca* 3500 b.c In the competition of these ttvo primeval centers 
we have the first fonn of that opposition becwccn Semite and non-Semite 
which was to be one bloody theme of Near-Eastem history from the 
Semitic ascendanev of Kish and the conquests of the Semitic kings Sargon I 
and Hammurabi, through the capture of Babylon by the "'Aiy^an” generals 
Cyrus and Alexander in the sixth and fourtli centuries before Christ, and the 
conflicts of Crusaders and Saracens for the Holy Sepulchre and the emolu¬ 
ments of trade, down to die efTorcs of the British Government to dominate 
and pacify the divided Semites of the Near East today. 


From 3000 B.C. onward the cby^tablet records kept by the priests, and 
found in the mins of Ur, present a reasonably accurate account of the ac¬ 
cessions and coronations, uninterrupted victories and sublime deaths of the 
petty kings who ruled the city-states of Ur, Lagash, Uruk, and the rest; the 
writing of hisror)- and the partialiiy of historians are very ancient things. 
One king, Urukagina of Lagash, was a royal reformer, an enlightened 
despot who issued decrees aimed at the exploitation of the poor by the 
rich, and of everybody by the priests. The high priest, sa>^ one edict, muse 
no longer “come into the garden of a poor mother and take w ood there¬ 
from, nor gather tax in fruit tUercfrom”j burial-fees were to be cut to 
one-fifth of what they had been; and the clergy and high officials were 
forbidden to share among themselves the revenues and cattle offered to 
the gods. It was the King's boast that he “gave liberty to his people”;'* 
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and surely the tablets that preserve his decrees reveal to us the oldest, 
briefest and justest code of laws in history. 

This lucid interval was ended nonnally by one Lugal-zaggisi, who 
invaded Lagash, overthrew Urukagina, and sacked the city at the height 
of its prospe^It)^ The Temples were destroyed, the citizens were mas^ 
sacred in the streets, and the statues of the gods were led away in ignomin¬ 
ious bondage* One of the earliest poems in existence is a clay tablet, 
apparently 4S00 years old, on which the Sumerian poet Dingiraddamu 
mourns for the raped gmidess of Lagash: 

For the ciev, alas, the treasures, my soul doth sigh. 

For mV city Girsu (l-agash), alas;, the treasures, my soul doth sigh, 

In holy Girsu the children are in distress. 

Into che interior of the splendid shrine he (the invader) pressed:; 

The august Queen from her temple he brought forth. 

O Lady of my city, desolated, when wilt thou return?" 

We pass by the bloody Lugal-Kaggisi, and other Sumerian kings of 
mighty name: Lugal-shagengur, Lugal-kigub-nidudu, NUiigi-dubti, Lugal- 
andanukhunga. . . . Meanwhile another people, of Semitic race, had built 
the kingdom of Akkad under the leadership of Sargon I, and had estab¬ 
lished its capital at Agade some two hundred miles northwest of the 
Sumerian citj^-states. A monolith found at Susa portra)*^ Sargon armed 
with the dignity of a majestic beard, and dressed in all the pride of long 
authorit)^ 11 is origin was not roy^h history could find no father for him, 
and no other mother than a temple prostitute,"' Sumerian legend composed 
for him an autobiography quite Mosaic in its beginning: “My humble 
mother conceived me; in seCrct she brought me forth. She placed me in 
a basket-boat of rushes; with pitch she closed my door*”^* Rescued by a 
workman, he became a cup-bearer to the king, grew in favor and influence, 
rebelled, displaced his master, and mounted the throne of Agade* He 
called himself “King of Universal Dominion,” and ruled a sm^ pomon 
of Mesopotamia* Flistorians call him "the Great,” for he invaded mariy 
cities, captured much booty, and killed many men* Among his victims 
was that same Lugal-zaggLsi who had despoiled Lagash and violated its 
goddess; him Sargon defeated and carried off to Nippur in chains* East 
and west, north and south the mighty warrior marched, conquering FJam, 
washing bis weapons in symbolic triun'iph in the Persian Gulf, crossing 
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western Asia, reaching the iMcditerranean,“ and establishing the first great 
empire in history. For fifty-fiv’e years he held sway, while legends gath¬ 
ered about him and prepared to make him a god. His reign closed with 
all his empire in revolt. 

Three sons succeeded him in turn. The third, Naram-sin, was a mighty 
builder, of whose works nothing remains but a lovely stele, or memorial 
slab, recording his victory over an obscure king. This powerful relief, 
found by De Morgan at Susa in 1897, and now' a treasure of the Louvre, 
show's a muscular Naram-sin armed w'ith bow and dart, stepping w'ith 
royal dignity upon the bodies of his fallen foes, and apparently prepred 
to answer w'ith quick death the appeal of the vanquished for mercy; w'hile 
between them another victim, pierced through the neck w'ith an arrow, 
falls dying. Behind them tower the Zagros Mountains; and on one hill 
is the record, in elegant cuneiform, of Naram-sin’s victory. Here the art 
of carving is already adult and confident, already guided and strengthened 
with a long tradition. 

To be burned to the ground is not always a lasting misfortune for a 
city; it is usually an advantage from the standpoint of architecture and 
sanitation. By the twenty-sixth century b.c. we find Lagash flourishing 
again, now under another enlightened monarch, Gudea, whose stocky 
statues are the most prominent remains of Sumerian sculpture. The diorite 
figure in the Louvre shows him in a pious posture, w'ith his head crossed 
by a hea\'y' band resembling a model of the Colosseum, hands folded in 
his lap, bare shoulders and feet, and short, chubby legs covered by a bell- 
like skin embroidered w'ith a volume of hieroglyphics. The strong but 
regular features reveal a man thoughtful and just, firm and yet refined. 
Gudea was honored by his people not as a warrior but as a Sumerian 
Aurelius, devoted to religion, literature and good w'orks; he built temples, 
promoted the study of classical antiquities in the spirit of the expeditions 
that uneanhed him, and tempered the strength of the strong in mercy 
to the w eak. One of his inscriptions reveals the policy for which his people 
worshiped him, after his death, as a god: “During seven years the maid¬ 
servant w'as the equal of her mistress, the slave walked beside his master, 
and in my to\vn the w eak rested by the side of the strong.*”* 

Meanw hile “Ur of the Chaldees” was having one of the most pros¬ 
perous epochs in its long career from 3,500 b.c. (the apprent age of its 
oldest graves) to 700 b.c. Its greatest king, Ur-engur, brought all 
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western Asia under his pacific sway^ and procJaimcd for all Sumcria the 
first extensive code of laws in hiscor^\ “By rhe laws of righteousness of 
Shamash forever 1 established justice/’" As Ur grew rich by the trade that 
flowed rlirough it on the Euphrates. Ur^ngur, like Pericles, beautified 
his city with temples, and built lavishly in the subject cities of Larsa, Uruk 
and Nippur, His son Dung! continued his work through a reign of fifty- 
eight years, and ruled so wisely chat the people defied him as the god 
who had brought back their ancient Paradise. 

But soon that glory faded. The ’warlike Elamites from the East and 
the rising Amorites from the West s^vept down upon the leisure, pros¬ 
perity and peace of Ur, captured its kiug, and sacked the city with primi¬ 
tive thoroughness. The poets of Ur sang sad chants about the rape of 
the statue of Ishtar, their beloved mother-goddess, torn from her shrine 
by profane invaders. ^1 he form of these poems is unexpectedly first- 
personal, and the style does not please the sophisticated ear; but across 
the four thousand years that separate us from the Sumerian singer we 
feel the desolation of his city and his people. 


Me the foe hath ravished, yea, with hands unwashed; 

Me his hands have ravished, made me die of terror. 

Oh, 1 am wretched! Naught of reverence hath he! 

Stripped me of my robes, and clothed therein his consort. 

Tore my jewels from me, therewith decked his daughter. 

(Noiv) I tread his courts—my very person sought he 
In the shrines. Alas, the day when to go forth I trembled. 

He pursued me in my temple; he made me quake with feat, 

There within my u'alb; and like a dove that fluttering perchech 
On a rafter, like a flitting owlet in a cavern hidden. 

Birdlike from my shrine he cliased me. 

From my city like a bird he chased me, me siting, 

*'Far behind, behind me is my remple.^’“ 

So for two hundred years, which to our self-centered eyes seem but 
an empty moment, Elam and Amor ruled Siuneria. Then from the north 
came the great Hammurabi, King of Babylon; retook from the Elamites 
Uruk and Isin; bided his time for cvvcnty-rhrce years; invaded Edam and 
captured its king; established his sway over Amor and distant Assv^'ria, 
built an empire of unprecedented power, and disciplined It wdth a universal 
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law. For many centuries now, until the rise of Persia, the Semites would 
rule the Land between the Rivers. Of the Sumerians nothing more is 
heard; their little chapter in the book of history was complete. 

2, Economic Life 

The soil — Industry — Trade — Classes — Science 

But Sumerian civilization remained. Sumer and Akkad still produced 
handicraftsmen, poets, artists, sages and saints; the culture of the southern 
cities passed north along the Euphrates and the Tigris to Babylonia and 
Assyria as the initial heritage of Mesopotamian civilization. 

At the basis of this culture was a soil made fertile by the annual over¬ 
flow of rivers sw'ollen with the winter rains. The overflow was perilous 
as well as useful; the Sumerians learned to channel it safely through irri¬ 
gating canals that ribbed and crossed their land; and they commemorated 
those early dangers by legends that told of a flood, and how at last the 
land had been separated from the waters, and mankind had been saved.** 
This irrigation system, dating from 4000 b.c., was one of the great achieve¬ 
ments of Sumerian civilization, and certainly its foundation. Out of these 
carefully watered fields came abounding crops of com, barley, spelt, 
dates, and many vegetables. The plough appeared early, drawn by oxen 
as even with us until yesterday, and already furnished with a tubular seed- 
drill. The gathered harv'est was threshed by drawing over it great sledges 
of wood armed with flint teeth that cut the straw for the cattle and 
released the grain for men.** 

It was in many ways a primitive culture. The Sumerians made some 
use of copper and tin, and occasionally mixed them to produce bronze; 
now and then they went so far as to make large implements of iron." 
But metal was still a luxury and a rarit)’. .Most Sumerian tools were of 
flint; some, like the sickles for cutting the barley, were of clay; and cer¬ 
tain finer articles, such as needles and awls, used ivoiy* and bone." W’eav- 
ing was done on a large scale under the supervision of overseers appointed 
by the king," after the latest fashion of govemmentally controlled industry. 
Houses were made of reeds, usually plastered with an adobe mixture of 
clay and straw moistened with water and hardened by the sun; such dwell¬ 
ings arc still easy to find in what was once Sumeria. The hut had wooden 
doors, revolving upon socket hinges of stone. The floors were ordinarily 
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the beaten earth j the roofs were arched by bending the reeds together 
at rhe top, or were made flat with mud-covered reeds stretched over 
crossbeams of wood. Cows, sheep, goats and pigs roamed about the 
dwelling in primeval comradeship with man. Water for drinking was 
drawn from wclJs.“ 

Goods were carried chiefly by water. Since stone was rare in Sumcria 
it was brought up the Gulf or down the rivers, and then through numerous 
canals to the quays of the cities. But land transportation was developing; 
at Kish the Oxford Field Expedition recently unearthed the oldest wheeled 
vehicles known.^ Here and there in the ruins are business seals bearing 
indications of traflic with Egypt and India."* There u^as no coinage yet, 
and trade was normally by barter; but gold and silver were already in iise 
as standards of value, and were often accepted in exchange for goods— 
sometimes in the form of ingots and rings of definite worth, but generally 
in quantities measured by weight in each transaction. Many of the clay 
tablets that have brought down to us fragments of Sumerian wanting are 
business documents, revealing a busy commercial life. One tablet speaks, 
with fiji-de-sUcie weariness, of “the city, where the tumult of man is.” 
Contracts had to be confirmed in writing and duly witnessed. A s^^cm 
of credit existed by which goods, gold or silver might be borrowed, interest 
to be paid in the same material as the loan, and at rates ranging from 15 

33 % annum.** Since the stability of a societj'' may be partly mea¬ 
sured by inverse relation with the rate of interest, tve may suspect that 
Siberian business, like ours, lived in an atmosphere of economic and po¬ 
litical uncertainty and doubt. 

Gold and silver have been found abundantly in the tombs, not only 
as jewelry, but as vessels, weapons, ornaments, even as tools. Rich and 
poor were stratified into many classes and gradations; slavery was highly 
developed, and property rights were already sacred,” Berw'een the rich 
and the poor a middle class took form, composed of small-business men, 
scholars, physicians and priests. iMcdicInc flourished, and had a specific 
for every disease; but it was still bound up with theology, and admitted 
that sickness, being due to possession by evil spirits, could never be cured 
without the exorcising of these demons. A calendar of uncertain age and 
origin divided the year into lunar months, adding a month every three or 
four years to reconcile the calendar with the seasons and the sun. Each 
city gave its own names to the months “ 
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3, QovenmierJt 

The kings—Ways of ivar—The feudal barons—Law 

Indeed each city, as long as it could, maintained a Jealous independence, 
and indulged itself in a private king. It called him patesi, or priest-king, 
indicating by the very word that government was bound up with religion. 
By 2800 B.c. the growth of trade made such municipal sep)aratism im¬ 
possible, and generated “empires” in which some dominating personality 
subjected the cities and their patesis to his pwwer, and wove them into 
an economic and p)olitical unity. The despot lived in a Renaissance atmos¬ 
phere of violence and fear; at any moment he might be despatched by 
the same methods that had secured him the throne. He dwelt in an in¬ 
accessible palace, whose nvo entrances were so narrow as to admit only 
one person at a time; to the right and left were recesses from which secret 
guards could examine every visitor, or pounce upn him with daggers.** 
Even the king’s temple was private, hidden away in his palace, so that he 
might perform his religious duties without exposure, or neglect them 
inconspicuously. 

The king went to battle in a chariot, leading a motley host armed with 
bows, arrows and spears. The wars were waged frankly for commercial 
goods, w'lthout catchwords as a sop for idealists. Ring Mamsh- 
tusu of Akkad announced frankly that he was invading Elam to get control 
of its silver mines, and to secure diorite stone to immonalize himself with 
statuaty—the only instance knowm of a war fought for the sake of art. 
The defeated were customarily sold into slavcty; or, if this was unprofit¬ 
able, they were slaughtered on the battlefield. Sometimes a tenth of the 
prisoners, struggling vainly in a net, were offered as living victims to the 
thirsty gods. As in Renaissance Italy, the chauvinistic separatism of the 
cities stimulated life and art, but led to civic violence and suicidal strife 
that weakened each petty state, and at last destroyed Sumcria." 

In the empires soc’ial order was maintained through a feudal sv'stem. 
After a successful war the ruler gave tracts of land to his valiant chieftains, 
and exempted such estates from taxation; these men kept order in their 
territories, and provided soldiers and supplies for the exploits of the king. 
The finances of the government were obtained by taxes in kind, stored 
in royal warehouses, and distributed as pay to officials and employees of 
the state." 













Fig. -j— Temple of Der-el-Babri 
Photo by Lindsley F. Hall 



Fig. S—Colonnade and court of the temple at Luxor 
Photo by Mctrcipoliun Museum of Art 








Fig. g—Hypothetical reconstruction of the Hypo style Hall at Kamak 
From a model in the Metropolitan Museum of Art 



Fig. lo—Colonnade of the Hypostyle Hall at Kamak 
Underwood & Underwood 
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Fig. I i—The Rosetta Stone 
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To this sj’stem of royal and feudal administration was added a body of 
law, already rich with precedents when Ur-engur and Dungi codified the 
statutes of Ur; this was the fountainhead of Hammurabrs famous code. 
It was cruder and simpler than later legislation, but less severe: where, for 
example, the Semitic code killed a woman for adultery, the Sumerian code 
merely allowed the husband to take a second wife, and reduce the first 
to a subordinate position." The law covered commercial as well as sexual 
relations, and regulated all loans and contracts, all buying and selling, all 
adoptions and bequests. Courts of justice sat in the temples, and the judges 
were for the most part priests; professional judges presided over a sup>erior 
court. The best element in this code was a plan for avoiding litigation: 
every case was first submitted to a public arbitrator whose duty it was 
to bring about an amicable settlement without recourse to law." It is a poor 
civilization from which we may not learn something to improve our own. 


4. Religion and Morality 

The Smnerian Pantheon — The food of the gods — Mythology — 
Education—A Swnerian prayer—Te?npie prostitutes—The 
rights of 'wonian—Swnerian cosmetics 

King Ur-engur proclaimed his code of law's in the name of the great 
god Shamash, for government had so soon discovered the political utility 
of heaven. Having been found useful, the gods became innumerable; 
ever)' city and state, every human actinty, had some inspiring and dis¬ 
ciplinary divinity. Sun-w'orship, doubtless already old when Sumeria be¬ 
gan, expressed itself in the cult of Shamash, “light of the gods,” who 
passed the night in the depths of the north, until Dawn opened its gates 
for him; then he mounted the sky like a flame, driving his chariot over 
the steeps of the firmament; the sun was merely a w'heel of his fiery car." 
Nippur built great temples to the god Enlil and his consort Ninlil; Uruk 
worshiped especially the virgin earth-goddess Innini, known to the Semites 
of Akkad as Ishtar—the loose and versatile Aphrodite-Dcmeter of the Near 
East. Kish and Lagash w'orshiped a Mater Dolorosa, the sorrow'ful mother- 
goddess Ninkarsag, w'ho, grieved w'ith the unhappiness of men, interceded 
for them w'ith sterner deities." Ningirsu was the god of irrigation, the 
“Lord of Floods”; Abu or Tammuz was the god of vegetation. Even Sin 
was a god—of the moon; he w'as represented in human form w'ith a thin 
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crcsccnr about his head, ptesaging the halos of medieval saints. The air 
was full of spmre-bene Scent angels, one each as protector to every 
Sumerian, and demons o^r devils w'ho soughr to expel the protective deity 
and take possession of body and souL 

Most of the gods lived in the temples, where they were provided by 
the faithful with revenue, food and wives. The tablets of Gudea list the 
objects which the gods preferred: oxen, goats, sheep, doves, chickens, 
ducks, fish, dates, figs, cucumbers, butter, oil and cakes “ we may judge 
from this list that the wcU-to-do Sumerian enjoyed a plentiful i:uhme. 
Originally, it seems, the gods preferred human fiesh; but as human morality 
improved they had to be content with animals, A liturgical tablet found 
in the Sumerian mins says, with strange theological premonitions: 'The 
lamb is the substitute for humanity; he hath given up a lamb for his llfe.'’“ 
Enriched by such beneficence, the priests became the wealthiest and most 
powerful class in the Sumerian cities. In most matters they were the gov¬ 
ernment; it is difficult to make out to what extent the patesi was a priest, 
and to xvhat extent a king, Urukagina rose like a Luther against the ex¬ 
actions of the clergy, denounced them for their voracity, accused them of 
taking bribes in riieir administration of the law, and charged that they 
were levying such taxes upon farmers and fishermen as to rob them of 
the fruits of their toil. He swept the courts clear for a time of these corrupt 
officials, and established law's regulating the taxes and fees paid to the 
temples, protecting the helpless against extortion, and providing against 
the violent alienation of funds or property " Already the world \vas old, 
and well established in its tune-honored ways. 

Presumably the priests recovered their pow'er when Urukagina died, 
quite as they were to recover their power in Egypt after the passing of 
Ikhnaron; men xvill py any price for mycholog).^ Even in this early age 
the great mytlis of religion w'ere taking form. Since food and cools w'ere 
placed in the graves w ith the dead, we may presume that the Sumerians 
believed in an after-life.“ But like the Greeks they pictured the other W'orld 
as a dark abode of miserable shadows, to which all the dead descended 
indiscriminately. They had not yet conceived heaven and hell, eternal 
rew’^rd and punishment; they offered prayer and sacrifice not for “eternal 
life,” but for tangible advantages here on the earth." Later legend cold 
how Adap, a sage of Eridu, had been initiated into all lore by Ea, goddess 
of w'lsdom; one secret only had been refused him—the knowledge of 
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deathless life " Another legend narrated how the gods had created man 
happyi how man, by his free will„ had sinned, and been punished with a 
dood, from which but one man—Tagtug the weaver—had survived. Tag- 
rug forfeited longevity and health by eating the fruit of a forbidden tree.*’' 
The priests transmitted education as well os mythology^ and doubtless 
sought to teach, as we]] as to rule, by their myths. To most of the tmples 
were attached schools wherein the clergy instructed boys and girls in 
writing and arithmetic, formed their habits into patriotism and piety, and 
prepared some of them for the high professsion of scribe. School tablets 
survive, encrusted with tables of multiplication and division, square and 
cube roots, and exercises in applied geomet^>^" That the instruction was 
not much more foolish than that \^'hich is given to our children appears 
from a tablet which is a Lucretlan oudine of anthropology; “Mankind 
when created did not know of bread for caring or garments for wearing. 
The people walked with limbs on the ground, they ate herbs their 
months like sheep, they drank ditch-water.^"* 

What nobilit)" of spirit and utterance this first of the historic religions 
could rise to shines out in the prayer of King Gudea to the goddess Bau, 
the patron deity of Lagash: 


O my Queen, the Mother who established Lagash, 

The people on whom thou lookcst is rich in power; 

The worshiper on whom thou Jookest, his life is prolonged, 
I have no mother—thou art my mother; 

1 have no father—thou art my father. , . . 

My goddess Bau, thou knowest what is good; 

Thou host given me the breath of life. 

Under the protection of thee, my Mother, 

In thy shadow I will reverently dwell.” 


Women were attached to every temple, some as domestics, some as 
concubines for the gods or their duly constituted representatives on earth. 
To scrv'c the temples in this way did not seem any disgrace to a Sumerian 
girl; her father was proud to devote her charms to the alleviation of divine 
monotony, and celebrated the admission of his daughter to these sacred 
functions \dth ceremonial sacrifice, and the prsentation of the girPs 
marriage dowry to the temple." 

Marriage was already a complex institution regulated by many laws. 
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The bride kept control of rhe down,’' given her by her father in marriage, 
and though she held it jointly uith her husband^ she alone determined its 
bequest. She exercised equal rights with her husband over their children; 
and in the absence of the husband and a grown-up son she administered 
the estate as well as the Itome. She could engage in business independently 
of her husband, and could keep or dispose of her own slaves, Stmtetimes, 
like Shub-ad, she could rise to the status of queen, and rule her city with 
luxurious and imperious grace” But in ail crises rhe man was lord and 
master. Under certain conditions he could sell his wife, or hand her over 
as a slave to pay his debts. The double standard was already in force, as 
a corollary of property and inheritance: adultery in the man was a for¬ 
givable whim, but in the woman it was punished with death. She was 
expected to give many children to her husband and the state; if barren, 
she could be divorced without further reason; if merely averse to con¬ 
tinuous maternitv she was drowned. Children were without legal rights; 
their parents, by the act of publicly disowning them, secured their banish¬ 
ment from rhe city," 

Nevertheless, as in most civilizations, the women of the upper classes 
almost balanced, by their luxury and their privileges, the tod and dis¬ 
abilities of their poorer sisters. Cosmetics and jewelry arc prominent in 
the Sumerian tombs. In Queen Shub-ad's grave Professor "Woolley picked 
up a little compact of blue-green malachite, golden pins with knobs of 
lapis-lazuli, and a vanit)''-case of filigree gold shell. This vanity-case, as 
large as a little finger, contained a tiny spoon, presumably for scooping up 
rouge from the compact; a metal stick, perhaps for training the cuticle; 
and a pair of tweezers probably used to train the eyebrows or to pluck 
out inopportune hairs* The Queen's rings were made of gold wire; one 
ring was inset \vith segments of lapis-lazuli; her necklace was of fluted 
lapis and gold. Surely there is nothing new under the sun; and the differ¬ 
ence between the first w'oman and the last could pass through the eye of 
a needle* 

5 . Letters and Arts 

Writhtg-^Lheratiire^Ternples and palaces—Statuary—Ceratnics— 

feu^elry—Sunmmry of Snriierian ch'Hhathn 

The startling fact in the Sumerian remains is writing. The mar\ elous art 
seems already well advanced, fit to e.xpress comple,v thought in com- 
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merce, poetry and religion. The oldest inscriptions are on stone, and 
date apparently as far back as 3600 b.c,“ Towards 3200 b.c. the clay 
tablet appears, and from that time on the Sumerians seem to have delighted 
in the great discovery. It is our good fortune that the people of Mesopo¬ 
tamia wrote not upon fragile, ephemeral paper in fading ink, but upon 
moist clay deftly impressed with the wedge-like (“cuneiform”) |X)int 
of a stylus. With this malleable material the scribe kept records, executed 
contracts, drew up official documents, recorded property, judgments and 
sales, and created a culture in which the stylus became as mighty as the 
sword. Having completed the writing, the scribe baked the clay tablet 
with heat or in the sun, and made it thereby a manuscript far more durable 
than paper, and only less lasting than stone. This development of cunei¬ 
form script was the outstanding contribution of Sumeria to the civilizing 
of mankind. 


Sumerian writing reads from right to left; the Babylonians were, so far 
as wc know, the first jxiople to write from left to right. The linear script, 
as wc have seen, was apparently a st^’lized and conventionalized form of 
the signs and pictures painted or impressed upon primitive Sumerian poc- 
tciy.* Presumably from repetition and haste over centuries of time, the 
original pictures were gradually contracted into signs so unlike the objects 
which they had once represented that they became the symbols of sounds 
rather than of things. Wc should have an analogous process in English if 
the picture of a bee should in time be shortened and simplified, and come to 
mean not a bee but the sound bCy and then scrx’C to indicate that syllabic 
in any combination as in be-mg. The Sumerians and Babylonians never ad¬ 
vanced from such representation of s>dlables to the representation of letters— 
never dropped the vowel in the s>’llabic sign to make be mean b; it seems to 
have remained for the Egy ptians to take ffiis simple but revolutionary step." 

The transition from writing to literature probably required many hun¬ 
dreds of years. For centuries writing was a tool of commerce, a matter 
of contracts and bills, of shipments and receipts; and secondarily, perhaps, 
it was an instrument of religious record, an attempt to preser\'c magic 
formulas, ceremonial procedures, sacred legends, prayers and hymns from 
alteration or decay. Nevertheless, by 2700 b.c., great libraries had been 
formed in Sumeria; at Tello, for example, in ruins contemporary with 
Gudea, Dc Sarzac discovered a collection of over 30,000 tablets ranged one 


• Cf. above, p, 104 . 
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upon another in neat and logical array." As early as 2000 b.c. Sumerian 
historians began to reconstruct the past and record the present for the 
edification of the future; portions of their work have come down to us 
not in the original form but as quotations in later Babylonian chronicles. 
Among the original fragments, however, is a tablet found at Nippur, bear¬ 
ing the Sumerian prototype of the epic of Gilgamesh, which we shall study 
later in its developed Babylonian expression." Some of the shattered 
tablets contain dirges of no mean power, and of significant literary form. 
Here at the outset appears the characteristic Near-Eastern trick of chant¬ 
ing repetition—many lines beginning in the same way, many clauses reiter¬ 
ating or illustrating the meaning of the clause before. Through these sal¬ 
vaged relics we see the religious origin of literature in the songs and lamen¬ 
tations of the priests. The first poems were not madrigals, but prayers. 

Behind these apparent beginnings of culture were doubtless many cen¬ 
turies of development, in Sumeria and other lands. Nothing has been 
created, it has only grown. Just as in writing Sumeria see7/is to have 
created cuneiform, so in architecture it seems to have created at once the 
fundamental shapes of home and temple, column and vault and arch.* 
The Sumerian f>easant made his cottage by planting reeds in a square, a 
rectangle or a circle, bending the tops together, and binding them to form 
an arch, a vault or a dome;* this, we surmise, is the simple origin, or earliest 
known apjjcarance, of these architectural forms. Among the ruins of 
Nippur is an arched drain 5000 years old; in the royal tombs of Ur there 
are arches that go back to 3500 b.c., and arched doors were common 
at Ur 2000 B.C.* And these were true arches; i.e., their stones were set 
in full voussoir fashion—each stone a wedge tapering downward tightly 
into place. 

The richer citizens built palaces, perched on a mound sometimes forty 
feet above the plain, and made purposely inaccessible except by one path, 
so that ever)’’ Sumerian’s home might be his castle. Since stone was scarce, 
these palaces were mostly of brick. The pbin red surface of the walk was 
relieved by terracotta decoration in eveiy form—spirals, chevrons, triangles, 
even lozenges and diapers. The inner walk were plastered and painted in 
simple mui^ st)'le. The house was built around a central court, which gave 
shade and some coolness against the .Mediterranean sun; for the same reason, 
as well as for security, the rooms opened upon thk court rather than upon 
the outer world. Windows were a luxur)% or perhaps they were not wanted. 
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Water was drawn from wclk; and an extensive sj'stcm of drainage drew 
the waste from the residential districts of the towns. Furniture was not 
complex or abundant but neither was it without taste. Some beds were in¬ 
laid with metal or ivory, and occasionally, as in Eg^^Jt, armchairs flaunted 
feet like lions’ claws.* 

For the temples stone was imported, and adorned with copper entabla¬ 
tures and friezes inlaid with semiprecious material. The temple of Nannar 
at Ur set a fashion for all .Mesopotamia with p>ale blue enameled tiles; while 
its interior was paneled with rare woods like cedar and c)’press, inlaid with 
marble, alabaster, onyx, agate and gold. Usually the most important temple 
in the city was not only built upon an elevation, but was toppod with a zig- 
gurat—a tower of three, four or seven stories, surrounded with a winding 
external stairway, and set back at every stage. Here on the heights the 
loftiest of the citv'’s gods might dwell, and here the gov’emment might 
find a last spiritual and ph^'sical citadel against invasion or revolt.*" 

TTie temples were sometimes decorated with statuaiy’^ of animals, heroes 
and gods; figures plain, blunt and powerful, but severely lacking in sculp>- 
tural finish and grace. Most of the extant statues are of King Gudea, exe¬ 
cuted resolutely but crudely in resistant diorite. In the ruins of Tell-el- 
Ubaid, from the early Sumerian period, a copper statuette of a bull was 
found, much abused by the centuries, but still full of life and bovine com¬ 
placency. A cow’s head in silver from the grave of Queen Shub-ad at 
Ur is a masterpiece that suggests a developed art too much despoiled by 
time to permit of our giving it its due. This is almost proved by the 
bas-reliefs tliat sur\'ive. The “Stele of the \’’ultures“ set up by King Ean- 
natuni of Lagash, the p>orphyr>' cylinder of Ibnishar," the humorous cari¬ 
catures (as surely they must hie) of Ur-nina," and above all the “Victoiy' 
Stele” of Naram-sin ^arc the crudity of Sumerian sculpture, but have in 
them a lustv' vitality of drawing and action characteristic of a young and 
flourishing art. 

Of the px)tter>' one may not spx^k so leniently. Perhapis time misleads our 
judgment by having preserved the worst; perhaps there wxre many pieces 
as well carved as the alabaster vessels discovered at Elndu;* but for the most 
part Sumerian pxittery, though turned on the wheel, is mere earthenware, 
and cannot compiare with the vases of EUam. Better work was done by the 
goldsmiths. Vessels of gold, tasteful in design and delicate in finish, have 

• Such zigguracs have helped American architects to mould a new form for buildinp^ 
forced by law to set back their upper stories lest they imp>edc their neighbor s light. His- 
torv suddenly contracts into a brief coup eTaril when we contemplate in one glance the 
brick ziggurats of Sumeria 5000 years cJd, and the brick ziggurats of contcmpnirary 
New York. 
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been found in the esrliesc graves at Ur, some as old as 4000 b.c," The 
silver vase of Entemenut now in the Louvre, is as stocky as Gudea, but is 
adorned with a wealth of animal imagen" finely engraved,*' Best of all is the 
gold sheath and lapis-hzuH dagger exhumed at Ur;* here, if one may judge 
from photographs,* the form almost touches perfection. The ruins have 
given us a great number of cylindrical seals, mostly made of precious metal 
or stone, with reliefs earefull’ir carved upon a square inch or two of surface; 
these seem to have scrv^cd die Sumerians in place of signatures, and indicate 
a refinement of life and manners dUturhing to our naive concepdon of 
progress as a continuous rise of man through the unfortunate cultures of the 
past to the unrivaled zenith of today. 

Sumerian civilization may be summed up in this contrast between crude 
pottery and consummate jewelry; it was a synthesis of rough beginnings 
and occasional but brilliant mastery. Here, within the limits of our present 
knowledge, arc the first states and empires, the first irrigation, the first use 
of gold and silver as standards of value, the first business contracts, the 
first credit sj'^tem, the first cod.c of law, the first extensive development 
of writing, the first stories of the Creation and the Flood, the fiist libraries 
and schools, the first literature and poetry, the first cosmetics and jcvi-elry, 
the first sculpture and bas-relief, the first palaces and temples, the first 
ornamental metal and decorative themes, the first arch, column, vault and 
dome. Here, for the first koovs-n time on a large scale, appear some of the 
sins of civilization: slavery, despotism, ecclcslasticism, and imperialistic 
war. It was a life differentiated and subtle, abundant and complex. 
Already the natural inequality of men w'as producing a new d(^ree of 
comfort and luxury for the strong, and a new routine of hard and dis¬ 
ciplined labor for the rest. The theme was struck on which history^ would 
strum its myriad variations. 


III. PASSAGE TO EGYPT 

Siw/criim mfiucjjcc m Mexopotatmji—Anctent Arabia—Me^opo- 
tmmmj wfiiience in Egypt 

Nevertheless, we are still so near the beginning of recorded history^ when 
we speak of Sumeria that it is difficulc to determine the priority' or se¬ 
quence of the many related civilizations that developed in the ancient Near 

*ThiC origins] is in the Iraq Museum at Baghdad. 
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East. The oldest written records knowTi to us are Sumerian; this, which may 
be a whim of circumstance, a sport of mortaIit\% docs not prove that the 
first civilizarion was Sumerian. Statuettes and other remains akin to those of 
Sumcria have been found at Ashur and Samarra, in what became Assyria; we 
do not know whether this early culture came from Sumeria or passed to it 
along the Tigris. The code of Hammurabi resembles that of Ur-engur and 
Dungi, but we cannot be sure that it was evolved from it rather than from 
some predecessor ancestral to them both. It is only probable, not certain, 
that the civilizations of Babylonia and Ass)''ria were derived from or fer¬ 
tilized by that of Sumer and Akkad.* The gods and myths of Babylon and 
Nineveh are in many cases modifications or developments of Sumerian the¬ 
ology; and the languages of these later cultures bear the same relationship 
to Sumcria that French and Italian bear to Latin. 

Schweinfurth has called attention to the interesting fact that though the 
cultivation of barley, millet and wheat, and the domestication of cattle, goats 
and sheep, app>car in both Egi^'pt and Meso|X)tamia as far back as our rec¬ 
ords go, these cereals and animals are found in their w'ild and natural state 
not in Eg>'pt but in western Asia—especially in Yemen or ancient Arabia. 
Hc concludes that civilization—i.c., in this context, the cultivation of cereals 
and the use of domesticated animals—appeared in unrecorded antiquity in 
.\rabia, and spread thence in a “triangular culture” to Mesopotamia (Sumeria, 
Babylonia, Assyria) and Egypt.* Current knowledge of primitive Arabia is 
too slight to make this more than a presentable hypothesis. 

More definite is the derivation of certain specific elements of Egv'ptian 
culture from Sumeria and Babylonia. We know' that trade passed between 
Mesopotamia and Egj'pt—certainly via the isthmus at Suez, and probably 
by water from the ancient outlets of Egyptian rivers on the Red Sea." A 
look at the map explains w hy Eg)'pt, throughout its knowm history', has be¬ 
longed to Western Asia rather than to Africa; trade and culture could pass 
from Asia along the Mediterranean to the Nile, but shortly beyond that it 
w'as balked by the desert w'hich, with the cataracts of ^e Nile, isolated 
Egypt from the remainder of Africa. Hence it is natural that we should 
find many Mesopotamian elements in the primitive culture of Egj'pt. 

The farther back w'c trace the Egyptian language the more affinities it 
reveals with the Semitic tongues of the Near East." The pictographic writ¬ 
ing of the predynastic Egyptians seems to have come in from Sumeria." 
The cylindrical seal, w'hich is of unquestionably Mesopotamian origin, ap¬ 
pears in the earliest period of know'n Eg\'ptian history, and then disappears, 
as if an imponed custom had been displaced by a native mode." The potter's 
w'heel is not known in Egj'pt before the Fourth Dynast)'—long after its ap¬ 
pearance in Sumeria; presumably it came into Eg)'pt from the Land be- 
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tween the Rivers along w'ith the wheel and the chariot.® Early Eg^'prian 
and Babylonian mace-heads are completely identical in form.® A finely 
worked flint knife, found in prcdynastic Eg\'ptian remains at Gebcl-el-Arak, 
bears reliefs in Mesopotamian themes and style." Copper was apparently 
developed in western Asia, and brought thence to Eg\'pc.® Early Egv'ptian 
architecture resembles Mesopotamian in the use of the recessed panel as a 
decoration for brick walls.® Prcdynastic pottery, statuettes and decorative 
motives are in manv cases identical, or unmistakably allied, with Mesopo¬ 
tamian products.® Among these early Egyptian remains arc small figures of 
a goddess of evident Asiatic origin. At a time when Egyptian civilization 
seems to have only begun, the artists of Ur wxrc making statuary and reliefs 
whose style and conventions demonstrate the antiquity of these arts in 
Sumcria.®* 

Egj'pt could well afford to concede the priority of Sumcria. For what¬ 
ever the Nile may have borrowed from the Tigris and the Euphrates, it 
soon flowered into a civilization specifically and uniquely its own; one of 
the richest and greatest, one of the most powerful and yet one of the most 
graceful, cultures in histor)'. By its side Sumcria was but a crude beginning; 
and not even Greece or Rome would surpass it 

• A great scholar, Elliot Smith, has tried to offset these considerations by pointing out 
that although barley, millet and wheat are not known in their natural state in Egj'pt, it is 

there that we find the oldest signs of their culrivation; and he believes that it was from 
Egypt that agriculture and civilizadon came to Sumeria.** The greatest of American 
E^’ptologiscs, Professor Breasted, b similarly unconvinced of the priority of Sumcria. 



CHAPTER VIII 


Egypt 

I. THE GIFT OF THE NILE 

7 . In the Delta 

Alexandria—The Nile—The Pyramids—The Sphinx 

T his is a perfect harbor. Outside the long breakwater the waves 
topple over one another roughly; within it the sea is a silver mirror. 
There, on the little island of Pharos, when Egypt was very old, Sostratus 
built his great lighthouse of white marble, five hundred feet high, as a 
beacon to all ancient mariners of the Mediterranean, and as one of the 
seven wonders of the world. Time and the nagging waters have washed 
it away, but a new lighthouse has taken its place, and guides the steamer 
through the rocks to the quay's of Alexandria. Here that astonishing boy- 
statesman, Alexander, founded the subtle, polyglot metropolis that was 
to inherit the culture of Egypt, Palestine and Greece. In this harbor Caesar 
received without gladness the severed head of Pompey. 

As the train glides through the city, glimpses come of unpaved alleys 
and streets, heat waves dancing in the air, workingmen naked to the waist, 
black-garbed women bearing burdens sturdily, white-robed and turbaned 
Moslems of regal dignity, and in the distance spacious squares and shining 
palaces, perhaps as fair as those that the Ptolemies built when Alexandria 
was the meetii^-place of the world. Then suddenly it is open country, 
and the city recedes into the horizon of the fertile Delta—that green 
triangle which looks on the map like the leaves of a lofty palm-tree held 
up on the slender stalk of the Nile. 

Once, no doubt, this Delta was a bay; patiently the broad stream filled 
it up, too slowly to be seen, with detritus carried down a thousand 
miles;* now from this little comer of mud, enclosed by the many mouths 
of the river, six million peasants grow enough cotton to e.xport a hundred 
million dollars’ worth of it every year. There, bright and calm under the 

• Even the ancient geographers (e.g., Scrabo') believed that EgA^pt had once been under 
the waters of the Mediterranean, and that its deserts had been the bottom of the sea. 
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glaring sun^ fringed with slim palms and grassy banlcs, is the niost famous 
of all rivers* We cannot sec the desert that lies so close beyond it, or the 
great empty river-beds—where once its fertile tributaries flowed; 

wc cannot realke yet how precariously narrow a thing this Egypt is, owing 
everything to the river, and harassed on either side with hostile, shifting 
sand. 

Now the train passes amid the alluvial plain* The land is half covered 
with water, and crossed cvcryAV'here with irrigation canals. In the ditches 
and the fields black feUahecTi* labor, knowing no garment but a cloth 
about the loins* The river has had one of its annual inundations, which 
begin at the summer solstice and last for a hundred days; through that over¬ 
flow the desert became fertile, and Egypt blossomed, in Herodotus’ phrase, 
as the *^gift of the Nile*” it is clear why civilization found here one of 
its earliest homes; nowhere else was a river so generous in irrigation, and 
so controllable in its rise; only Mesopotamia could rival it. For thousands 
of years the peasants have watched this rise with aiudous eagerness; to this 
day public criers announce its progress each morning in the streets of 
Cairo** So the past, with the quiet continuity of this river, flows into the 
future, lightly touching the present on its way. Only historians make 
divisions; time docs not. 

But every gift must be paid for; and the pseasant, chough he valued the 
rising waters, knew chat without control they could ruin as well as irrigate 
his fields* So from rime beyond history he built these ditches that cross 
and recross the land; he caught the surplus in canals, and when the river 
fell he raised the water with buckets pivoted on long poles, singing, as 
he worked, the songs that the Nile has heard for five thousand years. For 
as these peasants arc now, sombre and laughterless even in their singing, 
so they have been, in all likelihood, for fifiy centuries' Thisjvvatcr-raising 
apparatus is as old as the Pyramids; and a million of these feiLheertj despite 
the conquests of Arabic, still speak the language of the ancient monuments** 

Here in the Delta, fifty' miles southw'est of AJeiiandria, is the site of 
Naucraris, once filled with industrious, scheming Greeks; thirty miles 
farther east, the site of Sais, where, in the centuries before the Persian 
and Greek conquests, the native civilization of Egy'pt had its last revival; 
and then, a hundred and twenty-nine miles southeast of Alexandria, is 
Cairo* A beautiful city, but not Egyptian; the conquering Moslems 


* HuTil form of the Arabic felhb, pwasanC; from ftlahoj ro plough. 
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founded it in a.d. 968: then the bright spirit of France Gvercamc the 
gloomy Arab and built here a Paris in the desert^ exotic and unreaL One 
must pass through it by motorcar or leisurely fiaers to find old Eg>'pc at 
the Pyramids. 

How small they appear from the long road that approaches them; did 
we come so far to see so little? But then they grow larger^ as if they were 
being lifted up into the air; round a turn in the road we surprise the edge 
of the desert; and there suddenly the Pyramids confront us^ bare and 
solitary in the sand, gigantic and morose against an Italian sky. A motley 
crowd scrambles about their base—stout business men ou blinking donkeys^ 
stouter ladies secure in carts^ young men prancing on horseback, young 
women sitting uncomfortably on camel-back, their silk knees glistening 
in the sun; and ever^'Yvhere grasping Arabs. \Vc stand where Csaar and 
Napoleon stood, and remember that fifn^ centuries look do\vii upon us; 
where the Father of History came four hundred years before G^sar, and 
heard the tales that were to startle Pericles. A new perspective of time 
comes CO us; two millenniums seem to fall out of the picture, and Ca^ar, 
Herodotus and ourselves appear for a moment contemporary and modern 
before these combs chat were more ancient to them than the Greeks 
arc to us* 

Nearby, the Sphinx, half lion and half philosopher, grimly claws the 
sand, and glares unmoved at the transient visitor and the eternal plain. 
It is a savage monument, as if designed to frighren old lechers and make 
children retire early. The fion bod^’’ passes into a human head with 
prognathous ja\^^ and cruel eyes; the civilization that built it (ca, 2990 
B.c.) had not quite forgotten barbarism. Once the sand covered it, and 
Herodotus, who saw so much chat is not there, says noc a word of it. 

Nevertheless, what w-ealth these old Egyptians must have had, what 
power and skill, even in the infancy of history, to bring these vast stones 
six hundred miles, co raise some of them, weighing many tons, to a height 
of half a thousand feet, and to pay, or even, to feed, the hundred thousand 
slaves who coiled for twentj- years on these Pyramids! Herodotus has 
preserved for us an inscription that he found on one pyramid, record^ 
ing the quantity of radishes, garlic and onions consumed by the workmen 
who builc it; these things, coo, had to have their immortality.* Despite 

* Diodnnis Siculus, who must always be rcid sceptically, writes- “An Inscription nn the 
larger pjTamid . . . sets forth that on vcgrtahlcs and purgarives for the worloueu rhere 
wcct; paid out over lAoo talents'—Le., ^16^000.000*' 
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these familiar friends we go away disappointed; there is something bar- 
barically primitive—or barbarically modem—in this brute hunger for 
size. It is the memory and imagination of the beholder that, swollen 
'with history, make these monuments great; in themselves they are a little 
ridiculous-vainglorious tombs in which the dead sought eternal life. 
Perhaps pictures have too much ennobled them: photography can catch 
everyThing but dirt, and enhances man-made objects with noble vistas of 
land and sky. The sunset at Cizeh is greater than the Pyramids* 

2 , Vpstreim 

Memphis—The masterpiece of Queen Hatshepsut—The ^^Colossi 
of Memno7i"—Lit3toT and Kamak—The grandeur of Egyp¬ 
tian cwiliauitiim 

From Cairo a little steamer moves up the river—i.e., southward—through 
si.v leisurely days to Kamak and Luxor* Twenty miles below Cairo it 
passes Memphis, the most ancient of Egypt’s capitals* Here, where the 
great Third and Fourth Dynasties lived, in a city of tw'o million souls, 
nothing now greets the eye but a row of small pyramids and a grove of 
palms; for the rest there is only desert, infinite, villainous sand, slipping 
under the feet, stinging the eyes, filling the pores, covering everything, 
stretching from Morocco across Sinai, Arabia, Turkestan, Tibet to Mon¬ 
golia: along that sandy belt across tv^'^o continents civilization once built 
its scats and now is gone, driven away, as the ice receded, by increasing 
hear and decreasing rain. By the Nile, for a dozen, miles on either side, 
runs a ribbon of fertile soil; from the Mediterranean to Nubia there is 
only this strip redeemed from the desert. This is the thread upon which 
hung the life of Egypt. And yet how brief seems the life-span of Greece, or 
the millennium of Rome, beside the long record from Menes to Cleopatra! 

A week later the steamer is at Luxor. On this sire, now covered with 
Arab hamlets or drifting sand, once stood the greatest of Egypt’s capitals, 
the richest city of the very ancient world, knottm to the Greeks as Thebes, 
and to its own people as Wesi and Nc. On the eastern slope of the Nile is 
the famous Winter Palace of Luxor, aflame with bougainvillea; across the 
river the sun is setting over the Tombs of the Kings into a sea of sand, 
and the sky is flaked with gaudy dnts of purple and gold. Far in the west 
the pillars of Queen HaeshejMUt’s noble temple gleam, looking for all the 
world like some classic colonnade* 
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In the morning lazy sailboats ferry the seeker across a river so quiet 
and unpretentious that no one would suspect that it had been flo\%ing here 
for uncounted centuries. Then over mile after mile of desert, through 
dusty mountain passes and by historic graves, until the masterpiece of the 
great Queen rises still and white in the trembling heat. Here the anist 
decided to transfonn nature and her hills into a beauty greater chan her 
owm: into the very face of the granite cliff he built these columns, as 
stately as those that Ictinus made for Pericles; it is iuipossibie, seeing these, 
to doubt that Greece took her architecture, perhaps through Crete, from 
this initiative race* And on the walls vast bas-reliefs, alive with motion 
and thought, tell the story of the first great woman in history, and not 
the least of queens. 

On the road back sit tw'o giants in scone, representing the most luxurious 
of Egypt’s monarchs, Amenhotep III, but mistakeuly called the **Colossi 
of Memnon” by the Baedekers of Greece. Each is seventy feet high, 
weighs seven hundred tons, and is carded out of a single rock. On the 
base of one of them are the inscriptions left by Greek tourists who \Tsited 
these ruins two thousand years ago; again che centuries fall out of reckon¬ 
ing, and those Greeks seem strangely contemporary with us in the presence 
of these ancient things. A mile to the north lie the stone remains of 
Rameses II, one of the most fascinating figures in history, beside whom 
Alexander is an immature trifle; ahve for ninety-nine years, emperor for 
sLxty-seven, father of one hundred and fifty children; here he is a statue, once 
fifty-six feet high, now fifry'-sLx feet long, prostrate and ridiculous in the 
sand. Napoleon’s savants measured him zealously; they found his ear three 
and a half feet long, his foot five feet wide, his weight a thousand tons; 
for him Bonaparte should have used his later salutation of Goethes 
uri hmtmtel—hthoid a man!” 

All around now, on the west bank of the Nile, is the City of the Dead. 
At every turn some burrowing Eg^'^ptologist has unearthed a royal tomb. 
The grave of Tutenkhamon is closed, locked even in che faces of those 
who thought that gold would open anjthing; but the tomb of Seci 1 is 
open, and there in the cool earth one may gaze at decorated ceilings and 
passages, and marv'd at the wealth and skill that could build such sarcophagi 
and surround them with such art. In one of these tombs the excavators 
saw, on the sand, the footprints of the slaves who had carried the mummy 
to its place three thousand years before.* 
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But the best remains adorn the castem side of the river. Here at Luxor 
the lordJy Amenhorep with the spoils of Thutmosc IIl^s victoric^» 
began to build his most pretentious edifice; death came upon him as he 
built; then, after the work had been neglected for a century^ Rameses II 
finished it in re^ stjde. At once the quality of Egyptian architecture 
floods the spirit: here are scope and power^ not beauty merely, but a 
masculine sublimity. A wide court, now waste with sand, paved of old 
with marble; on three sides majestic colonnades matched by Kariiak alone; 
on every hand caiv^ed stone in bas-relief, and royal statues proud even m 
desolation. Imagine eight long stems of the papyrus plant—nurse of letters 
and here the form of art; at the base of the fresh unopened flowers bind 
the stems with five firm bands that will give beauty strength; then picture 
the whole stately stalk in stone: this is the papyri form column of Luxor, 
Fancy a court of such columns, upholding massive entablatures and shade¬ 
giving porticoes; see the whole as the ravages of thirty centuries have left 
it; then estimate the men who, in what we once thought the childhood of 
ci\Tlization, could conceive and execute such monuments. 

Through ancient ruins and modem squalor a rough footpath leads to 
what Egypt keeps as its final offering—the temples of Kamak. Half a 
hundred Pharaohs took part in building them, from the last dynasties of 
the Old Kingdom to the days of the Ptolemies; generarion by generation 
the structures grew, until sixty acres were covered with the lordliest 
offerings chat architecture ever made to the gods. An “Avenue of 
Sphinxes” leads to the place w'hcre Ghampolhon, founder of Egyptology, 
stood in iBzS and wrote: 

I went at last to the palace, or rather to the citi,' of monuments— 
to Kamak. There all the magnificence of the Phuaohs appeared to 
me, all that men have imagined and executed on the grandest scale. 

. . , No people, ancient or moderfi, has conceived the arc of archi¬ 
tecture on a scale so sublime, so great, so grandiose, as the ancient 
Egyptians. They conceived like men a hundred feet high/ 

To understand it would require maps and plans, and all an architect's 
learning. A spacious enclosure of many courts onc-third of a mile on 
each side; a population of once 36 ,ooo statues;’ a main group of buildings, 
constituting the Temple of Amon, one thousand by three hundred feet; 
great pylons or gates bec^^'een one court and the next; the perfect “Heraldic 
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Pilkis” of Thutmosc III^ broken off rudely at the top, but still of astonish' 
ingly delicate car\ing and design^ the Festival Hall of the same formidable 
monarch, its fluted shafts here and there anticipating all the power of the 
Doric cobnin in Greece^ the little Temple of Ptah, with graceful pillars 
rivaling the living palms beside thenu the Promenade, again the work of 
Thutmose^s builders, with bare and massive colonnades, symbol of Eg^'^pt’s 
Napoleonj above all, the Hypostyle Hall,* a very forest of one hundred 
and forty gigantic columns, crowded close to keep out the exhausting 
sun, flowering out at their tops into spreading palms of stone, and holding 
up, with impressive strength, a roof of mammoth slabs stretched in solid 
granite from capital to capital. Nearby nvo slender obelisks, monoliths 
complete in s^munetry and grace, rise like pillars of light amid the ruins 
of Statues and temples, and announce in their inscriptions the proud 
message of Queen Hatshepisut to the world. These obelisks, the car\''- 
ing says. 


arc of hard granite from the t|uanics of the Soudij their tops are 
of fine gold chosen from the best in all foreign lands. Tlicy can be 
seen from afar on the river; the splendor of their radiance fills the 
Two Lands, and when the solar disc appears between them it is 
truly as if he rose up into the horizon of the sky. , . . You who after 
long years shall see tnese monuments, who shall speak of what I 
have done, you will say, “We do not know, we do not know how 
they can have made a whole mountain of gold."^ ... To guild them 
I have given gold measured by the bushel, as though it were sacks 
of grain, ... for 1 knew chat Kamak is the celestial horizon of the 
earth." 


What a queen, and what kings! Perhaps this first great civilization was 
the finest of all, and we have but begun to uncover its glory? Near the 
Sacred Lake at Kamak men arc digging, carTj''ing away the soil padcncly 
in little paired baskets slung over the shoulder on a pole; an Egyptologist 
is bending absorbed ovier hieroglyphics on two stones Just rescued from 
the earth; he is one of a thousand such men. Carters and Brcasccds and 
Masperos, Petries and Caparts and Weigalls, living simply here in the heat 
and dust, trying to read for us the riddle of the Sphinx, to snatch from the 
secretive soil the art and literature, the history and wisdom of Egypt* 


• A model of diis can be seen at the ^Ictrqpoilitaii Museum of Art, New Yorii. 
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Every day the earth and the elements fight against them; superstition 
curses and hampers them; moisture and corrosion attack the very monu¬ 
ments they have exhumed; and the same Nile that gives food to Egypt 
creeps in its overflow into the ruins of Kamak, loosens the pillars, tumbles 
them dowTi,* and leaves upon them, when it subsides, a deposit of saltpetre 
that eats like a leprosy into the stone. 

Let us contemplate the glory of Egypt once more, in her history and 
her civilization, before her last monuments crumble into the sand. 

II. THE MASTER BUILDERS 

1. The Discovery of Egypt 
Chamtpollton and the Rosetta Stone 

The recover)" of Eg> pt is one of the most brilliant chapters in archc¬ 
olog)’. The Middle Ages knew of Eg)’pt as a Roman colony and a Chris¬ 
tian settlement; the Renaissance presumed that civilization had begun with 
Greece; even the Ejilightenment, though it concerned itself intelligently 
with China and Indb, knew nothing of Eg)'pc beyond the Pyramids. Eg)’p- 
tology was a by-product of Napoleonic imperialism. When the great Cor¬ 
sican led a French expedition to Egv’pt in 1798 he took with him a number 
of draughtsmen and engineers to explore and map the terrain, and made 
place also for certain scholars absurdly interested in Eg)’pt for the sake of 
a better understanding of history. It was thb corps of men who first re¬ 
vealed the temples of Luxor and Kamak to the modem world; and the 
elaborate Description de L'tgypte (1809-13) which they prepared for the 
French Academy was the first milestone in the scientific study of this for¬ 
gotten civilization.* 

For many years, however, they w’cre unable to read the inscriptions sur¬ 
viving on the monuments. Typical of the scientific tcmjx;ramcnt was the 
patient devotion with which Champollion, one of these servants^ applied 
himself to the decipherment of the hieroglyphics. He found at last an 
obelisk covered with such “sacred carvings” in Egyptian, but bearing at the 
base a Greek inscription which indicated that the w riting concerned Ptolemy 
and Cleopatra. Guessing that two hieroglyphics often repeated, w'ith a royal 
cartouche attached, were the names of these rulers, he made out tentatively 
(1822) eleven Eg)’ptian letters; this w’as the first proof that Egv’pt had had 

•On October 3, 1899, eleven cdumns at Kamak, loosened by the water, fell to the 
ground. 
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an alphabcL Then he applied this alphabet to a great black stone slab that 
Napoleon’s troops had stumbled upon near the Rosetta mouth of the Nile. 
This “Rosetta Stone”* contained an inscription in three languages: first in 
hieroglyphics, second in “demotic”—the ]x>pular script of the Egyptians—and 
third in Greek. With his knowledge of Greek, and the eleven letters made 
out from the obelisk, Champollion, after more than twenty years of labor, 
deciphered the whole inscription, discovered the entire Egyptian alphabet, 
and opened the way to the recovery of a lost world It w'as one of the 
peaks in the history of history.t“ 


2. Prehistoric Egypt 

Paleolithic—Neolithic—The Badariam—Predynastic—Race 

Since the radicals of one age are the reactionaries of the next, it was not 
to be expected that the men who created Eg>'ptolog)'’ should be the first to 
accept as authentic the remains of Eg\'pt’s Old Stone Age; after forty les 
savants ne sont pas ettrieux. When the first flints were unearthed in the 
valley of the Nile, Sir Flinders Petrie, not usually hesitant with figures, 
classed them as the work of post-dynastic generations; and Maspero, whose 
lordly erudition did no hurt to his urbane and polished style, ascribed neo¬ 
lithic Elgyptian pottery to the Middle Kingdom. Nevertheless, in 1895 De 
Morgan revealed an almost continuous gradation of paleolithic cultures— 
corresponding substantially with their succession in Europe—in the flint 
hand-xxes, harpoons, arrow-heads and hammers exhumed all along the 
NiJe.“ Imperceptibly the paleolithic remains graduate into neolithic at depths 
indicating an age 10,000-4000 b.c.“ The stone tools become more refined, 
and reach indeed a level of sharpness, finish and precision unequaled by any 
other neolithic culture know’n.“ Towards the end of the period metal work 
enters in the form of vases, chisels and pins of copper, and ornaments of 
silver and gold.“ 

Finally, as a transition to history, agriculture appears. In the year 1901, 
near the little town of Badari (half way between Cairo and Kamak), bodies 
were excavated amid implements indicating a date approximating to forty 
centuries before ChrisL In the intestines of these bodies, prcser\’cd through 
six millenniums by the dry heat of the sand, were husks of unconsumed 
barley.“ Since barley docs not grow wild in Egx'pt, it is presumed that the 
Badarians had learned to cultivate cereals. From that early age the in- 


* Now in the British Museum. 

tThc Swedish diplomat Akerblad in 1802, and the versatile Fjiglish physicist Thomas 
Young in 1814, had helped by partly deciphering the Rosetta Scone.** 
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habJtsinrs of chc Nile valle)'' began the ivork of irrigation^ cleared the jungles 
and the swamps^ won the river froin the crocodile and the hippopotamus, 
and slow tv laid the groundwork of civjU^tion. 

These and ocher remains give us some inkling of Egy'ptian life before the 
first of the Luscoric dynasties* It 'W^as a culture midway between hunting and 
agriculture, and just beginning to replace stone with mei^l tools* The peo¬ 
ple made boats, ground corrL, wove linen and carpets, had jewels and per¬ 
fumes, barbers and domesticated animab, and delighted to draw pictures, 
chiefly of the prey they pursued*” They painted upon their simple potter}'' 
figures of mourning women, representations of animals and men, and ge- 
omertical designs^ and tliey canned such excellent products as the Gebel-el- 
Arak knife. Tl^cy had pictographic writing, and Sumeripn-like cylinder 
seals.” 

No one know's whence these early Egyptbns came. Learned guesses in¬ 
cline to the view chat they were a cross between Nubian, Ethiopian and 
Libyan natives on one side and Semitic or Armenoid immigrants on the 
other5,"^ even at that date there were no pure races on the earth. Probably the 
invaders or immigrants from Western Asia brought a higher culture with 
them,” and their intermarriage wkh the vigorous narivc stocks provided 
that ethnic blend which is often the prelude to a new civiJkation* Slowly, 
from 4000 to 3000 B.C., these mingling groups became a people, and created 
the Egypt of historj'* 

3. The Old Kingdom 

The *^nontes^*-~Tbe first histork hidk;iduai—‘^‘Cheops^*—^*Che- 
pbrek'—The purpose of the Fyramids—Art of the tmnbs^ 
jli immdfieation 

Already, by 4000 B*c*, these peoples of the Nile had forged a form 
of government. ITic population along the river was divided into “nomes/*^ 
in each of tvhich the inhabitants were essentially of one stock, acknowl¬ 
edged the same totem, obeyed the same chief, and worshiped the same 
gods by the same rites. Throughout the history^ of ancient Egypt these 
nomes persisted, their ^’nomarchs"* or rulers having more or less power 
and autonomy according ro the weakness or strength of the reigning 
Pharaoh. As all developing structures tend toward an increasing inter¬ 
dependence of the parrs* so in this case the grou'th of trade and the rising 


■ Sp nailed by ihe GiVcks fmm their word for law (nomoj)* 
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costliness of war forced the nomes to organize themselves into two king¬ 
doms—one in the south, one in the north; a division probably reflecting 
the conflict bct\i'ccn African natives and Asiatic immigrants. ITiis danger¬ 
ous accentuation of geographic and ethnic differences was resolved for 
a time w'hen Menes, a half-legendaiy’ figure, brought the “Two Lands’* 
under his united power, promulgated a body of laws given him by the 
god Thoth," established the first historic dynast^’, built a new capital at 
Memphis, “taught the people” (in the words of an ancient Greek historian) 
“to use tables and couches, and . .. introduced luxury and an extravagant 
manner of life.”* 

The first real person in known history is not a conqueror or a king but 
an artist and a scientist—Imhotep, ph)'sician, architect and chief adviser 
of King Zoser (ca. 3150 b.c.). He did so much for Eg)'ptian medicine 
that later generations worshiped him as a god of knowledge, author of 
their sciences and their arts; and at the same time he appears to have 
founded the school of architecture which provided the next dynasty with 
the first great builders in history. It was under his administration, accord¬ 
ing to Egyptbn tradition, that the first stone house was built; it was he who 
planned the oldest Egj'ptian structure extant—the Step-Pyramid of 
Sakkarah, a terraced structure of stone which for centuries set the stjde in 
tombs; and apparently it was he who designed the funerary temple of 
Zoser, with its lovely lotus columns and its limestone paneled walls.* In 
these old remains at Sakkarah, at what is almost the beginning of historic 
E^'ptian art, we find fluted shafts as fair as any that Greece would build,* 
reliefs full of realism and vitality,* green faience—richly colored glazed 
earthenware—rivaling the products of medieval Italy," and a powxr- 
ful stone figure of King Zoser himself, obscured in its details by the blows 
of time, but still revealing an astonishingly subtle and sophisticated face.* 

We do not know what concourse of circumstance made the Fourth 
Dynasty the most important in Eg)'ptian history before the Eighteenth. 
Perhaps it was the lucrative mining operations in the last reign of the 
Third, perhaps the ascendancy of Egj'^ptian merchants in Mediterranean 
trade, perhaps the brutal energy of Khufu,* first Pharaoh of the new 
house. Herodotus has passed on to us the traditions of the Egyptian 
priests concerning this builder of the first of Gizeh’s pyramids: 


• The “Cheop*” of Herodoctts, r. 3098-75 ■jc. 
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Now they tell me that to the reign of Rhampsinitus there was a 
perfect distribution of justice and that all Eg)'pt was in a high state 
of prosperity; but that after him Cheops, coming to reign over 
them, plunged into every kind of wickedness, for diat, having shut 
up all the temples, ... he ordered all the Egyptians to work for 
himself. Some, accordingly, were appointed to draw stones from 
the quarries in the Arabian mountains down to the Nile, others he 
ordered to receive the stones when transjwrtcd in vessels across the 
river. . . . And they worked to the number of a hundred thousand 
men at a time, each party during three months. The time during 
which the people were thus harassed by toil lasted ten years on the 
road which they constructed, and along which they drew the stones; 
a work, in my opinion, not much less than the Pyramid.* 

Of his successor and rival builder, Khafre,* we know something almost 
at first hand; for the diorite portrait which is among the treasures of the 
Cairo Museum pictures him, if not as he looked, certainly as we might 
conceive this Pharaoh of the second pyramid, who ruled Egypt for 
fifty-six years. On his head is the falcon, symbol of the royal power; but 
even without that sign we should know that he w'as ever)’- inch a king. 
Proud, direct, fearless, piercing eyes; a powerful nose and a frame of 
rcser\Td and quiet strength; it is evident that nature had long since learned 
how to make men, and art had long since learned how to represent them. 

Why did these men build pyramids? Their purpose was not archi¬ 
tectural but religious; the pyramids were tombs, lineally descended from 
the most primitive of burial mounds. Apparently the Pharaoh believed, 
like any commoner among his people, that every living body was inhabited 
by a double, or /ra, which need not die with the breath; and that the ka 
would survive all the more completely if the flesh were preserved against 
hunger, violence and decay. The pyramid, by its height,! its form and 
its {xjsition, sought stability as a means to deathlessness; and e.xcept for 
its square comers it took the natural form that any homogeneous group 
of solids would take if allowed to fall unimpeded to the earth. Again, it 
was to have permanence and strength; therefore stones were piled up here 
with mad patience as if they had grown by the wayside and had not been 
carried from quarries hundreds of miles away. In Khufu*s pyramid there 

•The “Chephren** of Herodotus, r. 3067*11 bx, 

tThe word pyramid is apparently derived from the Egyptian word pi-re-miu, aldtude, 
rather than from the Greek pyr, fire. 
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are two and a half million blocks, some of them weighing one hundred 
and fifty tons * all of them averaging nvo and a half tons; they cover half 
a million square feet, and rise 481 feet into the air. And the mass is solid; 
only a few blocks were omitted, to leave a secret passage way for the 
carcass of the King. A guide leads the trembling visitor on all fours into 
the cavernous mausoleum, up a hundred crouching steps to the very heart 
of the pyramid; there in the damp, still center, buried in darkness and 
secrecy, once rested the bones of Khufu and his queen. The marble 
sarcophagus of the Pharaoh is still in place, but broken and empty. Even 
these stones could not deter human thievery, nor all the curses of the gods. 

Since the ka was conceived as the minute image of the body, it had to 
be fed, clothed and served after the death of the frame. Lavatories were 
provided in some royal tombs for the convenience of the departed soul; 
and a funerary text expresses some an.xiety lest the ka^ for want of food, 
should feed upon its oum excreta.'" One suspects that Egyptian burial 
customs, if traced to their source, would lead to the primitive interment 
of a warrior’s weapons with his corpse, or to some institution like the 
Hindu suttee—the burial of a man’s wives and slaves with him that they 
may attend to his needs. This having proved irksome to the wives and 
slaves, painters and sculptors were engaged to draw pictures, car\'e bas- 
reliefs, and make statuettes resembling these aides; by a magic formula, 
usually inscribed upon them, the carved or painted objects would be 
quite as effective as the real ones. A man’s descendants were inclined to 
be lazy and economical, and even if he had left an endoumient to cover 
the costs they were apt to neglect the rule that religion originally put 
upon them of supplying the dead with provender. Hence pictorial sub¬ 
stitutes were in any case a wise precaution: they could provide the ka of 
the deceased with fertile fields, plump oxen, innumerable ser\^ants and 
busy artisans, at an attractively reduced rate. Havung discovered this 
principle, the artist accomplished marvels with it. One tomb picture shows 
a field being ploughed, the next shows the grain being reaped or threshed, 
another the bread being baked; one shows the bull copulating xvith the 
cow, another the calf being bom, another the grown cattle being slaugh¬ 
tered, another the meat sen ed hot on the dish.** A fine limestone bas-relief 
in the tomb of Prince Rahotep portrays the dead man enjoying the varied 
victuals on the table before him.” Never since has an done so much 
for men 
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Finally the ka was assured long life not only by buiydng the cadaver 
in a sarcophagus of the hardest stone, but by treating it to the most pains¬ 
taking mummification. So well was this done that to this day bits of hair 
and flesh cling to the royal skeletons. Herodotus vividly describes the 
Egyptian embalmer’s art: 

First they draw out the brains through the nostrils with an iron 
hook, raking part of it out in this manner, the rest by the infusion 
of drugs. Then with a sharp stone they make an incision in the side, 
and take out all the bowels; and having cleansed the abdomen and 
rinsed it with palm wine, they next sprinkle it with |X)unded per¬ 
fume. Then, having filled the belly with pure myrrh, cassia and 
other perfumes, they sew it up again; and when they have done this 
they steep it in natron,* leaving it under for seventy days; for a 
longer time than this it is not lawful to steep it. At the expiration 
of scvcnt\' days they wash the corpse, and wrap the whole body in 
bandages of waxen cloth, smearing it with gum, which the Egv'p- 
tians commonly use instead of glue. After this the relations, hav¬ 
ing taken the body back again, make a wooden case in the shape of 
a man, and having made it they enclose the body; and then, having 
fastened it up, they store it in a sepulchral chamber, setting it up¬ 
right against the wall In this manner they prepare the bodies that 
are embalmed in the most expensive way.** 

“All the world fears Time,” say^ an .Arab proverb, “but Time fears the 
Pyramids.”** However, the pyramid of Khufu has lost twenty feet of its 
height, and all its ancient marble casing is gone; perhaps Time is only 
leisurely with it. Beside it stands Khafre’s pyramid, a trifle smaller, but 
still capped with the granite casing that once covered it all, Humbly be¬ 
yond this squats the pyramid of Khafre’s successor Alcnkaure,t covered 
not with granite but with shamefaced brick, as if to announce that when 
men raised it the zenith of the Old Kingdom had passed. The statues of 
Menkaure that have come do\\*n to us show him as a man more refined and 
less forceful than Khafre.J Civilization, like life, destroys what it has 
perfected. Already, it may be, the growth of comforts and luxuries, the 

* A silicate of sodium and aluminum: Na,.\l,Si,0u2H,0. 

t The “Mycerinus” of Herodotus, r. 3011-2988 ».c. 

$Cf. the statues of Menkaure and his consort in the Metrepolitan Museum of Art, 
New York. 
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progress of mnnners and morals, liad made men. lovers of peace and hateis 
of war- Suddenly a new figure appeared^ usurped iMenkaurc’s throne, and 
put an end to the pyramid-builders’ dynasty* 


4^ The Middk Kingdom 

The Fetidd Age— The T^eijth Dynasty— The Hyksos Dovmatmi 

Kings were never so plentiful as in Egj^pt. Histoiy' lumps them into 
dynasties—monarchs of one line or family; but even then they burden the 
memory intolerably** One of these early Pharaohs^ Pepi 11 * ruled Egypt 
for tunet)^-four years (1738-1644 b.c,)— the longest reign in history. 
When he died anarchy and dissolution ensued, the Pharaohs lost control, 
and feudal barons ruled the nomes independently: this alternation between 
centralized and decentralized power is one of the cyclical rhythms of his¬ 
tory, as if men tired alternately of immoderate libert)"' and excessive order* 
After a Dark Age of four chaotic centuries a strong-willed Charlemagne 
arose* set things severely in order, changed the capital from Alemphis to 
Thebes, and under the title of Amenemhet 1 inaugurated that Twelfth 
Dynasty during which all the arts, excepting perhaps architecture, reached 
a height of excellence never equaled in knoi,^'n Egypt before or again* 
Through an old inscription Amenemhet speaks to us: 

I was one who cultivated grain and loved the harvest god; 

The Nile greeted me and ever)- valley; 

None was hungry in my years, none thirsted then; 

Men dwelt in peace through that which I wrought, and conversed 
of me. 

His reward w as a conspiracy among the Tallcyrands and Fouch^ whom 
he had raised to high office* He put it down with a mighty hand, but left 
for his son, Polonius-like* a scroll of bitter counsel—an admirable formula 
for despotism, but a heavy price to py for royalty: 

* Helnmns have hdped. ihertiscives by further grouping the dj^Tiastiw tnto periods: (1) 
The Old Kinf:do 7 n, Dj-njisrics 1 -VI foUawed by an intedude of chaos; 

(j) The Aiiddh Kingdimt, EH-nasties XI-XIV (ij7;^jSqD bx.J* folJouied by juiothcr 
chaotic interlude; (3.) The Emptre, Dynasties XVIIJ-XX (ijSo-koq followed by a 
period of divided rvlc from rival capitals; and {4) The Saitc AgCj Dynastj' iWj- 

jij. All these dates except the last art approiuniatt, and Egj'pCnIogists amuse themselves 
by moving the earlier ones up and doMW by centuries. 
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Hearken to that which I say to thee. 

That thou mayest be king of the earth, . . . 

TTiat thou mayest increase good: 

Harden thyself against all subordinates— 

The people give heed to him who terrorizes them; 

Approach them not alone. 

Fill not thy heart with a brother. 

Know not a friend; . . . 

When thou slcepcst, guard for thyself thine own heart; 

For a man hath no friend in the day of evil." 

This stem ruler, who seems to us so human across four thousand years, 
established a system of administration that held for half a millennium. 
Wealth grew again, and then art; Senusret I built a great canal from the 
Nile to the Red Sea, repelled Nubian invaders, and erected great temples at 
Heliopolis, Abydos, and Kamak; ten colossal seated figures of him have 
cheated time, and litter the Cairo Museum. Another Senusret—the Third— 
began the subjugation of Palestine, drove back the recurrent Nubians, 
and raised a stele or slab at the southern frontier, “not from any desire that 
ye should worship it, but that ye should fight for it.’”* Amenemhet 111, a 
great administrator, builder of canals and irrigation, put an end (perhaps 
too effectively) to the power of the barons, and replaced them with 
appointees of the king. TTiineen years after his death tlgypt w'as plunged 
into disorder by a dispute among rival claimants to the throne, and the 
Middle Kingdom ended in two centuries of turmoil and disruption. Then 
the Hyksos, nomads from Asia, invaded disunited Egypt, set fire to the 
cities, razed the temples, squandered the accumulated w'ealth, destroyed 
much of the accumulated art, and for two hundred years subjected the 
Nile valley to the rule of the “Shepherd Kings.” Ancient civilizations 
were little isles in a sea of barbarism, prosperous settlements surrounded 
by hungry, envious and warlike hunters and herders; at any moment the 
wall of defense might be broken down. So the Kassites raided Babylonia, 
the Gauls attacked Greece and Rome, the Huns overran Italy, the Mongols 
came down upon Peking. 

Soon, however, the conquerors in their turn grew fat and prosperous, 
and lost control; the Egyptians rose in a war of liberation, e.xpelled the 
Hyksos, and established that Eighteenth Dynasty which was to lift Elgypt 
to greater wealth, power and glory than ever before. 
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5. The Empire 

The great queen—Thut?nose Ul—The ^zenith of Egypt 

Perhaps the invasion had brought another rejuvenation by the infusion 
of fresh blood; but at the same rime the new age marked the beginning 
of a thousand-year struggle betw^n Egypt and Western Asia. Thutmose 
I not only consolidated the power of the new empire, but—on the ground 
that western Asia must be controlled to prevent further interruptions— 
invaded Syria^ subjugated it from the coast to Carchemish, put it under 
guard and tribute^ and returned to Thebes laden with spoils and the glory 
that aUvays comes from the killing of men. At the end of his thirty-year 
reign he raised his daughter Hatshepsut to partnership with him on the 
throne. For a time her husband and step-brother ruled as Thutmose II, 
and dying, named as his successor Thutmose III, son of Thutmose I by a 
concubine.* But Hatshepsut set this high-destined youngster aside, assumed 
full royal powers, and proved herself a king in everyrhing bur gender. 

Even tliis exception was not conceded by her. Since sacred tradition 
required that every Egyptian ruler should be a son of the great god Am on, 
Hatshepsut arranged to be made at once male and divine, A biography 
was invented for her by which Amon had descended upon Hatshcpsuc’s 
mother Ahmasi in a Hood of perfume and light; his attentions had been 
gratefully received; and on his departure he had announced that Ahmasi 
would give birth to a daughter in lyhom all the ^*alor and strength of the 
god would be made manifest on earth.* To satisfy the prejudices of her 
people, and perhaps the secret desire of her heart, the great Queen had 
herself represented on the monuments as a bearded and breastlcss \^^rrior; 
and though the inscriptions referred to her with the feminine pronoun, 
they did not hesitate to speak of her as "Son of the Sun” and “Lord of the 
Two Lands.” When she appeared in public she dressed in male garb, and 
wore a beard." 

She had a right to determine her owti sex, for she became one of the 
most successful and beneficent of Egypt’s many rulers. She maintained 
internal order without undue tj^ranny, and external peace w'ithout loss. 
She organized a great expedition to Punt (presumably the eastern coast of 
Africa), giving new markers to her merchants and new delicacies to her 
people. She helped to beautify Kamak, raised there mo majestic obelisks, 
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builr at Der-el-Bahri the stately temple which her father had designed, 
and repaired some of the damage that had been done to older temples by 
the Hyksos kings. “I have restored that which was in mins,” one of her 
proud inscriptions cells usj “I have raised up chat which was unfinished 
since the Asiatics were in the midst of the Northland, overthrowing that 
which had been made/’" Finally she built for herself a secret and ornate 
tomb among the sand-swept mountains on the w^cstem side of the Nile, 
in what came to be called ''The Valley of the Kings’ Tombs”; her succes¬ 
sors followed her example, until some sixty royal sepulchres had been cut 
into the hills, and the city of the dead began to riral living Thebes in 
population. The "West End” in Egyptian cities was the abode of dead 
aristocrats; to “go %vcst” meant to die. 

For twenty-nvo years rhe Queen mled in wisdom and peace; Thutmose 
111 follo\vcd with a reign of many ^v2^s. Syria took advantage of Hatshep- 
sut's death to revolt; it did not seem likely to the Syrians that Thutmose, 
a lad of tw enty-nvo, would be able to maintain the empire created by his 
father* But Thutmose set off in the very year of his accession, marched 
his army through Kantara and Gaza at t\^'cnty miles a day, and confronted 
the rebel forces at Har-Megiddo (i.e,, Mt* jMcgiddo), a htclc town so 
strategically placed between the rival Lebanon ranges on the road from 
Egypt to the Euphrares that it has been the Ar-mageddon of countless wars 
from that day to General AJIenby's. In the same pss where in 1918 the 
British defeated the Turks, Thutmose 111 , 3J97 before, defeated the 
Syrians and their allies. Then Thutmose marched \hctorious through 
W'estem Asia, subduing, taxing and levying tribute, and returned to Thebes 
in triumph six months after his departure. 

This was the first of fifteen campaigns in which the irresistible Thumiose 
made Egypt master of the iMediterrarican world. Nor only did he conquer, 
but he organized; everywhere he left doughty garrisons and capable gov¬ 
ernors. The first man in kno^^m history to recognize the importance of sea 
power, he built a fleer that kept the Near East effectively in leash. The 
spoils that he seized became the foundation of Eg)''ptian art in the period 
of the Empire; the tribute that he drained from Syria gave his people an 
epicurean case, and created a new^ class of artists who filled all Egypt with 

* Allcnby took twice as long to accomplish a sicnilir result; Napoleon, artcinpdng it at 
Acre, failed- 
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precious things. We may vaguely estimate the wealth of the new imperial 
government when we Icam that on one occasion the treasury was able to 
measure out nine thousand pounds of gold and silver alloy.“ Trade flour¬ 
ished in Thebes as never before; the temples groaned with offerings; and 
at Kamak the lordly Promenade and Festival Hall rose to the greater glory 
of god and king. Then the King retired from the battle6eld^ designed 
exquisite vases, and gave himself to internal administration. His vizier or 
prime minister said of him, as tired secretaries were to say of Napoleon: 
“Lo» His Majesty was one who knew what happened; there was nothing 
of which he W'as ignorant; he W'as the god of knowledge in everything; 
there was no matter that he did nor carry out/'*^ He pa^d away after 
a rule of thirry-tw'o {some say fifty-four) years^ having made Eg)"ptian 
leadership in the Mediterranean w^orld complete. 

After him another conqueror, Amenhotep Ik subdued again certain 
idolaters of liberty in Syria, and returned to Thebes ivith seven captive 
kingSt still alive, hanging head downward from the prow' of the imperial 
galley; six of them he sacrificed to Amon with his own hand.** Then an¬ 
other Tlmtmose, who docs not count; and in 1412 Amenhotep 111 began 
a long reign in which the accumulated wealth of a century of mastery 
brought Egypt to the acme of her splendor. A fine bust in the British 
Museum sho\vs him as a man at once of refinement and O'f strength, able 
to hold firmly togetlicr the empire bequeathed to him, and yet living in 
an atmosphere of comfort and elegance that might have been envied by 
Petronius or the Medici. Only the exhuming of Tutenkhamon^s relics 
could make us credit the traditions and records of Amenhotep's riches 
and luxury. In his reign Thebes was as majestic as any city in history. 
Her streets crowded wdth merchants, her markets filled w'lth the goods of 
the W'orld, her buildings *‘surpassing in magnificence all those of ancient or 
modern capitals/"* her imposing palaces receiving tribute from an endless 
chain of vassal states, her massive temples "enriched ah over with gold”“ 
and adorned with ever)' art, her spacious villas and costly chateaux, her 
shaded promenades and artificial Jakes providing the scene for sumptuous 
displays of fashion that antidpted luiperial Rome"—such was Egypt's 
capital in the daj's of her glory, in the reign before her fail. 
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ni. THE CmElZATlON OF EGYPT 

Agriculture 

Behind these kings and queens were paWTisj behind these temples, pal¬ 
aces and pyramids were the workers of the cities and the peasants of the 
fields.' Herodotus describes them optUnisrically as he found them about 
45^0 R.C 

They gatlier in the fruits of the earth with less labor chan any 
ocher people. . . . for they have not die toil of breaking up the 
furrow with the plough, nor of hoeing, nor of any other work 
which all other men must labor at to obtain a crop of corui but 
when the river has come of Its own accord and irrigated their fields, 
and having irrigated them has subsided, then each man sow's hts own 
land and turns his swine into it; and when the seed has been trod¬ 
den into it by the swine he waits for harvest time; then ... he 
gathers it in.** 

As the stvine trod in the seed, so apes were tamed and taught to pluck 
fruit from the And the same Tslle that irrigated the fields deposited 

upon them, in its inundation, thousands of fish in shallow pools; even the 
same net with which the peasant fished during the day w'as used around 
his head at night as a double protection against mosquitoes.*" Neverthe¬ 
less ir w'as not he who profited by the bounty of the river. Every acre of 
the soil belonged to the Pharaoh, and other men could use it only by his kind 
induigencej every tiller of the earth had to pay him an annual tax of ten“ 
or twenty" per cent in kind. Large tracts u-ere owmed by the feudal 
barons or other wealthy men; the size of some of these estates may be 
Judged from the circumstance that one of them had fifteen hundred cow’s."^ 
Cereals, fish and meat w^ere the chief items of diet. One fragment tells the 
school-boy what he is permitted to cat; it includes thirty-three forms of 
flesh, forty-eight baked meats, and twenty-four varieties of drink." The 
rich w'ashed dowTi their meals with wine, the poor with barley beer." 

The lot of the peasant was hard. The “free^"^ farmer w'as subject only 
to the middleman and the tax-collector, who dealt with him on the most 
time-honored of economic principles, taking "all that the traffic would 

■ The population of ^ fourth century' before Chfisc is estirnated ac 

50uls,“ 
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bear’' out of the produce of the land. Here is how a complacent contempo¬ 
rary scribe conceived the life of the men who fed ancient Egypt: 


Dost thou not recall the picnire of the farmer when the cendi 
of his grain is levied? Worms have destroyed half the wheat, and 
the hippopotami have eaten the rest; there are swarms of rats in the 
fields, the grasshoppers alight there, the carrle devour, the little birds 
pilfer; and if the farmer loses sight for an instant of what remains 
on the ground, it is carried off by robbers; moreover, the thongs 
which bind the iron and the hoc are worn out, and the team has died 
at the plough. It is then that the scribe steps out of the boat at the 
landing-place to levy die tithe, and there come the Keepers of the 
Doors of the (King's) Granaiy^ with cudgels, and Negroes with 
ribs of palm-Jeavcs, cr^nng, "Cktme now, come!” There is none, and 
they throw the cultivator full length upon the ground, bind him, 
drag him to the canal, and fling him in head first; his wife is bound 
with him, his children arc put into chains. The neighbors in the 
meantime leave him and fly to sat'e their grain." 


ft is a characteristic bit of literary exaggeration; but the author might 
have added that the peasant was subject at any time to the corveej doing 
forced labor for the King, dredging the canals, building mads, rillin g the 
royal lands, or dragging great stones and obelisks for pyramids, temples 
and palaces. Probably a majority of the laborers in the field were mod¬ 
erately content, accepting their poverty patiently. Alany of them were 
slaves, captured in the wars or bonded for debt; sometimes slave-raids were 
oi^nized, and women and children from abroad were sold to the highest 
bidder at home. An old relief in che Leyden Museum pictures a long 
procession of Asiatic captives passing gloomily into the land of bondage: 
one sees them still alive on that vivid stone, their hands tied behind their 
backs or their heads, or thrust through rude handcuffs of wood; their 
faces empty with the apathy that has knowm the last despair. 


‘ 2. Industry 

Miners — Mtmufactures — Workers — Engineers — Trmsport— 
Fostal senAce^ormnerce mid finance—Scribes 

Slowlv, as the peasants toiled, an economic surplus grew, and food was 
laid aside for workers in industry and trade. Having no minerals, Egypt 
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sought them in Arabia and Nubia^ The great distances offered no tempta¬ 
tion to private initiative, and for many centuries mining was a government 
monopoly*" Copper was mined in small quantities," iron was imported 
from the Hittites, gold mines were found along the eastern coast, in Nubia, 
and in every vassal creasurjL Diodorus Siculus (56 b,gA describes Egyptian 
miners following with lamp and pick the veins of gold in the earth, chil¬ 
dren canynng up the heavy ore, stone mortars pounding it to bits, old men 
and women washing the dirt aw^ay. We cannot tell to what extent 
nationalistic exaggeration distorts the famous passage: 


The kings of Eg>T^ collect condemned prisoners, prisoners of 
war and others who, beset by false accusations, have been in a fit 
of anger thrown into prison. These—sometimes alone, sometimes 
with their entire family—they send to the gold mines, partly to 
exact a just vengeance for crimes committed by the condemned, 
pardy to secure for themselves a big revenue through their toil. 
. . , As these workers can take no care of their bodies, and have 
not even a garment to hide their nakedness, there U no one who, 
seeing these luckless people, would not^ pity them because of the 
excess of their misery, for there is no forgiveness or relaxation at 
all for the sick, or the maimed, or the old, or for woman’s weakness; 
but all with blows are compelled to stick to their labor until, worn 
out, they die in their serv^itude. Tlius the poor wretches even ac¬ 
count the future more dreadful than the present because of die 
excess of their punishment, and look to dcatli as more desirable 
than life." 


In its earliest dynasties Egypt Icanuxl the art of fusing copper with 
tin to make bronze: first, bronze weapons—swords, helmets and shields; 
then bronze tools—wheels, rollers, levers, pulleys, windlasses, wedges, 
lathes, scre^v^, drills that bored the toughest diorite stone, saw’s chat cut 
the massive slabs of the sarcophagi. Eg)’ptian workers made brick, cement 
and plaster of Paris; they glazed pottery, blew glass, and glorified both 
with color. They were masters in the carving of wood; they made every¬ 
thing from boats and carriages, chairs and beds, to handsome coffins that 
almost invited men to die. Out of animal skins they made clothing, 
quivers, shields and seats; all the arts of the tanner are pictured on the walls 
of the combs; and the curved knives represented there in the tanneris hand 
are used by cobblers to this day." From the papyrus plant Egyptian 
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^rci&ins made ropes, mats^ sandals and paper. Other w'orkmcn developed 
rhe arts of enameling and varnishing, and applied chemistry to induscJ^)^ 
Still others wove tissues of the subtlest weave in the history of the textile 
art; specimens of linen woven four thousand years ago show today, despite 
time’s corrosion, “a weave so fine that it requires a magnifying gl^ to dis¬ 
tinguish it from silk; the best work of the modem machine-*!00m is coarse 
in comparison with this fabric of the ancient Eg^-^ptian hand-loom/™ “if,” 
says Pcsehcl, “we compare the technical inventory of the Egyptians with 
our own, it is evident that before the invention of the steam-engine vve 
scarcely excelled them in anything/"* 

The workers were mostly freemen, partly slaves. In general every 
trade was a caste, as in modem India, and sons were expected to follow p 
and cake over the occupatiotts of their fathers."* The great wars brought 
in thousands of captives, making possible rlie large estates and the t^^u^lp|^s 
of engineering. Rameses 111 presented 113,000 slaves to the cemples during 
the course of his reign." The free artisans were usually organised for 
the specific undertaking by a “chief workman” or overseer, who sold their 
labor as a group and paid them individually. A chalk tablet in the British 
Museum contains a chief \vorkman*s record of forty-three workers, listing 
their absences and their causes—“ill,” or “sacrificing to the the god,” or just 
plain “lazy.” Strikes were frequent. Once, their pay being long overdue, 
the workmen besieged the overseer and threatened him. **\Ve have been 
driven here by hunger and thirst,” they told him; “we have no clothes, wc 
Jiave no oil, we Iiave no food. Write to our lord the Pharaoh on the sub¬ 
ject, and write to the governor” (of the nome) “who is over us, that they 
may give us something for our sustenance,™ A Greek tradition reports a 
great revolt in Egj.'^pt, in wEich the slaves captured a pro\nncc, and held it 
so long that time, w'hich sanctions cvcr)Thing, gave them legal ownership 
of it; but of this revolt there is no record in Egyptian inscriptions." It is 
surprising that a civilization so ruthless in its exploitation of labor should 
have knowm—or recorded—so fe\v revolutions, 

Egj^tian engineering was superior to anything known to the Greeks or 
Romans, or to Europe before rhe Industrial Revolution; only our time has 
excelled it, and we may be mistaken. Senusret HI, for example, builtf a 
Nvall tw^ency-seven miles long to gather into Lake Moeris the waters of 


* ^Tf aflv airisan,^ adds Diodorus, ‘^kes part in public affairs he is severely bcaien.”* 

t This word, when used in reference 10 rulers, musi always be undersrood as a eiiphemiifTn. 
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the Fa^Tiin basm^ thereby reckiniiiig 25,000 acres of marsh land for cul¬ 
tivation, and providing a vast reservoir for irrigation." Great canals were 
constructed, some from the Nile to the Red Sca^ the caisson was used for 
digging,’” and obelisks weighing a thousand tons were transported over 
great distances. If we may credit Herodotus, or judge from later under¬ 
takings of the same kind represented in the reliefs of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty, these immense stones were drawn on greased beams by thousands 
of slaves, and raised to the desired level on inclined approaches beginning 
far away*”^ AJachincr)^ was rare because muscle was cheap. See, in one 
relief, eight hundred rowers in rw'cnty-scven boats drawing a barge laden 
with two obelisks;” this is the Eden to which our romantic machine- 
wreckers would return. Ships a hundred feet long by half a hundred 
feet wide plied the Nile and the Red Sea, and finally sailed the Mediter¬ 
ranean. On land goods vv^ere transported by human muscle, later bv 
donkeys, later by the horse, which probably the Hyksos brought to Eg>'pt; 
the camel did not appear till Ptolemaic days." The poor man walked, or 
paddled his simple boat; the rich man rode in sedan-chairs carried by 
slaves, or later in chariots clumsily made with the weight placed entirely 
in front of the axle.“ 

There was a regular postal service; an ancient papyrus says, “Write to 
me by the letter-carrier*”" Communicatio'n, however, was difficult; roads 
were few and bad, except for the militaLry' highway through Gaza to 
the Euphrates;" and the serpentine form of the NUe, which was the main 
highroad of Egypt, doubled the distance from town to town. Trade was 
comparatively primitive; most of it was by barter in village bazars. For¬ 
eign commerce grew slowly, restricted severely by the most up-to-date 
tariff walls; the various kingdoms of the Near East believed strongly in the 
“protective principle,” for customs dues were a mainstay of their ToyA 
treasuries* Nevertheless Egypt grew rich by importing raw materials and 
exporting finished products; Syrian, Cretan and Cypriote merchants 
crow'ded the markets of Eg}T^* Phoenician galle)-^ sailed up the Nile 
to the busy wharves of Thebes," 

Coinage had not yet developed; payments, even of the highest salaries, 
were made in goods—com, bread, yeast, beer, etc. Taxes were collected 
in kind, and the Pharaoh’s treasuries were not a mint of money, but store¬ 
houses of a thousand products from the fields and shops* After the mllux 
of precious metals that followed the conquests of Tliutmose Ill, merchants 
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began to pay for goods with rings or ingots of gold, measured by weight 
at every transaction; but no coins of definite value guaranteed by the state 
arose to facilitate exchange. jCredit, however, was highly developed; 
written transfers frequently took the place of barter or payment; scribes 
were busy everywhere accelerating business with legal documents of ex¬ 
change, accounting and finance. 

Every’ visitor to the Louvre has seen the statue of the Egyptian scribe, 
squatting on his haunches, almost completely nude, dressed with a p>en 
behind the ear as reserve for the one he holds in his hand. He keeps record 
of work done and goods paid, of prices and costs, of profits and loss; he 
counts the cattle as they move to the slaughter, or com as it is measured 
out in sale; he draws up contracts and wills, and makes out his master’s 
income-tax; verily there is nothing new under the sun. He is sedulously 
attentive and mechanically industrious; he has just enough intelligence 
not to be dangerous. His life is monotonous, but he consoles himself by 
writing essays on the hardships of the manual worker’s existence, and 
the princely dignity of those whose food is jjaper and whose blood is ink. 


3. Government 

The bureaucrats—Lav:—The vizier—The pharaoh 

With these scribes as a clerical bureaucracy the Pharaoh and the pro¬ 
vincial nobles maintained law and order in the state. Ancient slabs show 
such clerks taking the census, and examining income-tax returns. Through 
Nilometers that measured the rise of the river, the scribe-officials forecast 
the size of the han'cst, and estimated the government’s future revenue; 
they allotted appropriations in advance to governmental departments, 
supervised industry and trade, and in some measure achieved, almost at 
the outset of history, a planned economy regulated by the state.** 

Gvil and criminal legislation were highly developed, and already in the 
Fifth Dynasty the law of private property and bequest was intricate and 
precise.** As in our own days, there was absolute equality before the 
law—whenever the contesting panics had equal resources and influence. 
The oldest legal document in the world is a brief, in the British Museum, 
presenting to the coun a complex case in inheritance. Judges required 
cases to be pled and aimvered, reargued and rebutted, not in oratory but 
in writing—which compares favorably with our windy litigation. Perjury 
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was punished with death,” There were regiiiar courts, rising from local 
judgment-sears in the nomes to supreme courts at Memphis, Thebes, or 
Heliopolis," Torture was used occasionally as a midwife to truth;" beating 
with a rod was a frequent punishment, mutilation by cutting off nose or 
cars, hand or tongue, w as sometimes resorted to " or exile to the mines, 
or death by strangling, empaling, beheading, or burning at the stake; the 
extreme penalty was to be embalmed alive, to be eaten slowly by an in¬ 
escapable coaciag of corrosive natron “ Criminals of high rank were saved 
the shame of public execution by bemg permitted to kill themselves, as in 
SintiUTai Japan." We find no signs of any system of police; even the stand¬ 
ing army—always small because of Egypt’s protected isolation between 
deserts and seas—was seldom used for internal discipline. Security of life 
and property, and the continuity of law and government, rested almost 
entirely on the prestige of the Pharaoh, maintained by the schools and the 
church- No other nation except China has ever dared to depend so 
largely upon psychological discipline. 

It w'as a well-organized government, with a better record of duration 
than any other in history. At the head of the administration was the 
Vizier, who served at once as prime minister, chief justice, and head of 
the treasure'; he was the court of last resort under the Pharaoh himself. 
A tomb relief show^ us the Vizier leaving hLs house early in the morning 
to hear the petitions of the poor, “to hear,’^ as the inscription reads, “what 
the people say in their demands, and to make no distinction between small 
and great.”" A remarkable papyrus roll, which comes dowm to us from 
the days of the Empire, purports to be the fomi of address (perhaps it is 
but a literary invention) with which the Pharaoh installed a new Vizier: 


Look to the office of the ^''izie^; be watchful over all that is done 
therein. Behold, it is the established support of the whole land. . * , 
TIic V'izieratc is not sweet; it is bitter. . . . Behold, it is nor to 
show respect-of-persons to princes and councillors; it is not to make 
for himself slaves of any people. . . . Behold, when a petitioner 
comes from Upper or Lower Eg>'pt ... see thou to it that ever)'- 
thing is done in accordance with law, diac everything is done ac¬ 
cording to the custom thereof, (giving) to (every man) his right, 
. - , It is an abomination of die god to show partialitv'- , . , L^ok 
upon him who is knouu tii thee like him who is unknov'n to thee; 
and him who is near the King like him who is far from (his House). 
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Behold, a prince who docs this, he shall endure here in this place. 
. . . The dread of a prince is that he docs justice. . . . (Behold 
the regulation) that is laid upon thee.*' 


The Pharaoh himself was the supreme court; any case might under 
certain circumstances be brought to him, if the plaintiff was careless of 
expense. Ancient carvings show us the “Great House” from which he 
ruled, and in which the offices of the government were gathered; from this 
Great House, which the Egyptians c^led Pero and which the Jews trans¬ 
lated Pharaohj came the title of the emperor. Here he carried on an 
arduous routine of executive work, sometimes with a schedule as rigorous 
as Chandragupta’s, Louis XIV’s or Napoleon’s." When he traveled the 
nobles met him at the feudal frontiers, escorted and entertained him, and 
gave him presents proponionate to their expectations; one lord, says a 
proud inscription, gave to Amenhotep II “carriages of silver and gold, 
statues of ivory and ebony . . . jewel^ weapons, and wwks of art,” 680 
shields, 140 bronze daggers, and many vases of precious metal." The 
Pharaoh reciprocated by taking one of the baron’s sons to live with him 
at coun—a subtle way of exacting a hostage of fidelity. The oldest of 
the courtiers constituted a Council of Elders called Saru^ or The Great 
Ones, who served as an advisory cabinet to the king." Such counsel w'as 
in a sense supierBuous, for the Pharaoh, w'ith the help of the priests, assumed 
divine descent, powers and wisdom; this alliance with the gods w'as the 
secret of his prestige. Consequently he w'as greeted with forms of address 
always flattering, sometimes astonishing, as wffien, in The Story of Smuhe^ 
a good citizen hails him: “O long-living King, may the Golden One” 
(Hathor the goddess) “give life to thy nose.”" 

As became so godlike a person, the Pharaoh w'as w'aited upon by a vari¬ 
ety of aides, including generals, launderers, bleachers, guardians of the 
imperial wardrobe, and other men of high degree. Twenty officials col¬ 
laborated to take care of his toilet: barbers who wxre piermitted only to 
shave him and cut his hair, hairdressers who adjusted the royal cowl and 
dbdem to his head, manicurists who cut and polished his nails, perfumers 
w'ho deodorized his body, blackened his eyelids wdth kohl, and reddened 
his cheeks and lips with rouge." One tomb inscription describes its occu¬ 
pant as “Overseer of the Cosmetic Box, Overseer of the Cosmetic Pencil, 
Sandal-Bearer to the King, doing in the matter of the King’s sandals to the 
satisfaction of his Law.”" So pampered, he tended to degenerate, and some- 
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dmcs brightened his boredom by manning the Imperial barge with young 
women clad only in network of a large mesh. The luxury of Amcohotep 
III prepared for the debacle of Ikhnaron. 

4 , Morals 

Royal hjcest—The hiiTe 7 fi—M 3 rTjage--The position of 'woman— 

The matriorebate in Egypt—Sexital 7 iioraUty 

The govermriietit of the Pharaohs resembled that of Napoleon, even to 
the incest. Very often the king married his own sister—occasionally his 
ovra daughter—CO preserve the purity of the royal bltxid. It is difficult to 
say whether this weakened rhe stock. Certainly Egypt did not think so, 
after several thousand years of experimentj the institution of sister-mar¬ 
riage spread among the people, and as late as the second century after 
Christ two-thirds of the citizens of Arsinoe were found to be practising the 
custom.* The words brother and sisteTy m Egy'ptian poetry, have the same 
significance as and beloved among ourselves," In addition to his sisters 
the Pharaoh had an abundant harem, recruited not only from captive 
women but from the daughters of the nobles and the gifts of foreign po¬ 
tentates; so Amenhotep IH received from a prince of Naharina his eldest 
daughter and three hundred select maidens." Some of the nobility imi¬ 
tated this tiresome extravagance on a small scale, adjusting their morals to 
their resources. 

For the most part the common people, like persons of moderate 
income everyv^'"herc, contented themselves with monogamy. Family life was 
apparently as w*ell ordered, as wholcsontc in moral tone and influence, as 
in the highest civilizations of our time. Divorce was rare until the decadent 
dynasties. The husband could dismiss his wife without compensation if he 
detected her in adultery; if he divorced her for other reasons he was re¬ 
quired to turn over to her a substantial share of the family property. 
The fidelity of the husband—so far as we can fathom such arcana —as 
painstaking as in any later culture, and the position of w'oman w'as more 
advanced than in most countries today. “No people, ancient or modem,’* 
said Max Aliiller, **has given w^omcn so high a legal status as did the in¬ 
habitants of the Nile Valley.’"^ The monuments picture them caring and 
drinking in public, going about their affairs in the streets unattended 
and unharmed, and freely engaging in industry and trade. Greek travel- 
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ers, accustomed to confine their Xanthippes narrowly, were amazed at 
this libert)^; they jibed at the henpecked husbands of Egv'pt, and Diodorus 
Siculus, perhaps with a m inkle in his eye, reported that along the Nile 
obedience of the husband to the wife was required in the marriage bond."— 
a stipulation not necessary in America. Women held and bequeathed 
property in their own names; one of the most ancient documents in his¬ 
tory is the Third Dynasty will in which the lady Neb-sent transmits her 
lands to her children." Hatshepsut and Cleopatra rose to be queens, and 
ruled and ruined like kings. 

Sometimes a cynical note is heard in the literature. One ancient moralist 
warns his readers: 


Beware of a woman from abroad, who is not known in her city. 
Look not upon her when she comes, and know her not. She is like 
the vonex of deep waters, whose whirling is unfathomable. The 
woman whose husband is far away, she writes to thee every day. If 
there is no witness with her she arises and spreads her net. Oh, 
deadly crime if one hearkens!" 


But the more charaacristically Egyptian tone sounds in Ptah-hotcp*s 
instructions to his son: 


If thou art successful, and hast furnished thy house, and lovest the 
wife of thy bosom, then fill her stomach and clothe her back. . . . 
Make glad her hean during the rime thou hast her, for she is a field 
profitable to its owner. ... If thou oppose her it will mean thy 
ruin.** 


And the Boulak Papyrus admonishes the child with touching wisdom: 

Thou shalt never forget thy mother.. . . For she carried thee long 
beneath her breast as a heav>' burden; and after thy months w’ere ac¬ 
complished she bore thee. Three long years she carried thee upon 
her shoulder, and gave thee her breast to thy mouth. She nurtured 
thee, and took no offense from thy uncleanlincss. And when thou 
didst enter school, and wast instructed in the writings, daily she 
stood by the master with bread and beer from the house." 

It is likely that this high status of woman arose from the mildly matri¬ 
archal character of Egj'pdan society. Not only was woman full mistress 
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in the house, but all estates descended in the female line; “even in late 
times,” says Petrie, “the husband made over all his property and future 
earnings to his wife in his marriage settlement.”*** Men married their 
sisters not because familiarit)’’ had bred romance, but because they wished 
to enjoy the family inheritance, which p>assed down from mother to 
daughter, and they did not care to see this wealth give aid and comfort to 
strangers.*** The powers of the wife underwent a slow diminution in the 
course of time, perhaps through contact with the patriarchal customs of 
the Hyksos, and through the transit of Eg)^pt from agricultural isolation 
and peace to imperialism and war; under the Ptolemies the influence of the 
Greeks was so great that freedom of divorce, claimed in earlier times by 
the wife, became the exclusive privilege of the husband. Even then, how¬ 
ever, the change was accepted only by the upper classes; the Egj^ptian 
commoner adhered to matriarchal way’s.*** Possibly because of the mas¬ 
tery of woman over her ou’n affairs, infanticide was rare; Diodorus .thought 
it a peculiarity of the Egyptians that every child bom to them was reared, 
and tells us that parents guilty of infanticide were required by law to hold 
the dead child in their arms for three days and nights.*** Families were 
large, and children swarmed in both hovels and palaces; the well-to-do 
were hard put to it to keep count of their offspring.*** 

Even in courtship the woman usually took the initiative. The love 
{K)ems and letters that have come down to us are generally addressed by 
the lady to the man; she begs for assignations, she presses her suit directly, 
she fomially proposes marriage.*"* “Oh my beautiful friend,’* says one 
letter, “my desire is to become, as thy wife, the mistress of all thy posses¬ 
sions.”*** Hence modesty, as distinct from fidelity, was not prominent 
among the Egyptians; they spoke of sexual affairs with a directness alien 
to our late morality, adorned their very temples with pictures and bas- 
reliefs of startling anatomical candor, and supplied their dead with obscene 
literature to amuse them in the grave.*** Blood ran warm along the Nile: 
girls were nubile at ten, and premarital morals were free and easy; one 
courtesan, in Ptolemaic days, w’as reputed to have built a pyramid with her 
savings; even sodomy had its clientele.*** Dancing-girls, in the manner of 
Japan, were accepted into the best male society as providers of enter¬ 
tainment and physical edification; they dressed in diaphanous robes, or 
contented themselves with anklets, bracelets and rings.*** Evidences occur 
of religious prostitution on a small scale; as late as the Roman occupa- 
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rion the most beautiful girl among the noble families of Thebes was chosen 
to be consecrated to Amoit. When she was too old to satisfy the god she 
received an honorable discharge, married, and moved in the highest 
circles.'^ It was a civilization with dilFerent prejudices from our owti. 


5 . Mmners 

C bjracteT^ Gaiftes—AppeaTSTice—ComietiCS—Cmtume—Jeii^elTy 

If we m-- to visualize the Egyptian character we find it diiheuit to dis¬ 
tinguish between the ethics of the literature and the actual practices of Hfc, 
Verj’’ frequently noble sentiments occur; a poet, for example, counsels his 
countrymen: 

Gh'C bread to him who has no fjcld. 

And create for thyself a good name for ever more^*^ 

and some of the elders give very laudable advice to their children. A papyrus 
in the British Museum, known to scholars as “The AVisdom of Anieneniope^’ 
(c 3 . 950 B.c,), prepares a snidcnt for public office with admonitions that prob¬ 
ably Influenced the author or authors of the ^*Proverbs of Solomon.” 

Be not greedy for a cubit of land. 

And trespass not on the boundary' of the widow, , . . 

Plough the fields that thou mayest find thy needs, 

And receive thy bread from thine own threshing floor. 

Better is a buslicl which God giveth to thee 
Than five thousand gained by transgression. . , , 

Better is poverty* in the hand of God 
Than riches in the storehouse; 

And better are loaves when the heart is joyous 
Than riches in unhappiness. ., 

Such pious literature did nor prevent the normal operation of human ^tced* 
Plato described the Athenians as loving knowledge, the Egyptians as Toving 
wealth; perhaps he was too patriotic. In general the Egj'ptians were the 
Americans of antiquity: enamored of size, given to gigantic engineering and 
majestic building, industricius and accumulative, praeticaJ even in the midst of 
many ultramundane superstitions* ITiey were riie arch-conservatives of his¬ 
tory"; the more they changed, the more they remained the same; through 
fort}" centuries their artists copied the old conventions religiously. They ap¬ 
pear to us, from their rnonumencs, to ha\'c been a matter-of-foct people, not 
given to non-thcological nonsense. They had no sentimental regard for 
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human life, and killed with tliie clear conscience of nature; Egyptian soldiers 
cut olf the right hand^ or the phallus, of a slain enemy, and brought it to the 
proper scribe that it might be put into the record to rheir credit."* In the 
later dynastits the people, long accustomed to internal peace and to none but 
distant wars, lost all military' habits and qualities, until at last a few Roman 
soldiers sufficed to master all Egype.^’^ 

The accident that we know them chiefly from the remains in their tombs 
or the inscriptiotis on their temples has misled us into exaggerating their 
solemnity% Wq perceive from some of their sculptures and reliefs, and from 
their huTicst|ue stories of the gods,"" that they had a jolly turn for humor. 
They played many public and private games, such as checkers and dice;"" they 
gave many modem toys to tlieir children, like marbles, bouncing balls, ten¬ 
pins and tops; tliey enjoyed wrestling contests, boxing matches and bull¬ 
fights.™ Ac feasts and recreations they were anointed by attendants* were 
wreathed widi flowers, feted with whines, and presented ’with gifts. 

From the painting and the statuary we picture them as a physically 
vigorous peoplcj muscular, broad-shouldered, thin-waisced, full-lipped, and 
flat-footed from going unsliod. The upper classes are represented as 
fashionably slender, imperiously tall, wnth oval face, sloping forehead, 
regular features, a long, straight nose, and magnilicent eyes. Their skin was 
white at birth (indicating an Asiatic rather than an African origin), but 
rapidly darkened under the Egyptian sun;™ their artists idealized them in 
painting the men red, the women yellow; perhaps these colors were merely 
cosmetic styles. The man of the people, however, is pictured as short and 
squat, like the “Sheik-eUBcled,^" formed by heavy toil and an unbalanced 
ration; his features arc rough, his nose blunt and wide; he is intelligent but 
coarse. Perhaps, as in so many other instances, the people and their rulers 
were of different races: the rulers of Asiatic, the people of African, deriva¬ 
tion. The hair was dark, sometimes curly, but never woolly. Women 
bobbed their hair in the most modem mode; men shaved lips and chin, 
but consoled themselves with magnificent wigs. Often, in order to w^ear 
these more comfortably, they shaved the head; even the queen consort 
(e.g., Ikhnatoo’s mother Tiy) cut off ali her hair to w ear more easily the 
royal w'ig and crowm. It was a matter of rigid etiquette that the king 
should have the biggest wig.“* 

According to their means they repaired the handiwork of nature 
with subtle ctKmecic art. Faces were rouged, lips \vere painted, nails were 
colored, hair and limbs w^erc oiled; even in the sculptures the Eg}’ptian 
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women have painted eyes. Those who could afford it had seven creams 
and two kinds of rouge put into their tombs when they died. The re¬ 
mains abound in toilet sets, mirrors, razors, hair-curlers, hair-pins, combs, 
cosmetic boxes, dishes and spoons—made of wood, ivory, alabaster or 
bronze, and designed in delightful and appropriate fomis. Eye-paint sdll 
surv'ivcs in some of the tubes. The kohl that women use today for paint¬ 
ing the eyebrows and the face is a lineal descendant of the oil used by 
the Egyptians j it has come down to us through the Arabs, whose w^’ord for 
it, al~kohly has given us our word alcohol. Perfumes of all sorts were 
used on the body and the clothes, and homes were made fragrant with 
incense and myrrh.^* 

Their clothing ran through every^ gradation from primitive nudity to 
the gorgeous dress of Fjupire days. Children of both sexes \vent about, 
till their teens, naked except for ear-rings and necklaccSi the girls, how-ever, 
show'ed a beseeming modesty by wearing a string of beads around the 
middle."* Servants and peasants limited their everyday ’wardrobe to a 
loin-cloth* Under the Old Kingdom free men and women went naked 
to the navel, and covered themselves from waist to knees with a short, tight 
skirt of white linen,"* Since shame is a chdd of custom rather than off 
nature, these simple garments contented rhe conscience as completely a^ 
Victorian petticoats and corsets, or the evening dress of the contemporaiy 
American male; “our virtues lie in the interpretation of the dnie*” Even 
the priests, in the first dynasties, w,"ore nothing but loin-cloths, as we see 
from the statue of Ranofer." When wealth increased, clothing increased; 
the Middle Kingdom added a second and larger skirt over the first, and 
the Empire added a covering for the breast, ’with now and then a cape* 
Coachmen and grooms took on formidable costumes, and ran through 
the streets in full Uveiy to clear a way for the chariots of their masters. 
Women, in the prosperous dynasties, abandoned the right skirt for a 
loose robe that passed over the shoulder and ’^vas joined in a clasp under 
the right breast. Flounces, embroideries and a thousand frills appeared, 
and fashion entered like a serpent to disturb the paradise of primitive 
nudity." 

Both sexes loved ornament, and coveted neck, breast, arms, wrists and ^ 
ankles with jewelry. As the nation fattened on the tribute of Asia and 
the commerce of the Mediterranean world, jewelry ceased to be restricted 
to the aristocracy, and became a passion with all classes. Every scribe and 
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* merchant had \\h seal cjf silver or gold; ever)' man had a ring^ every woman 
' had an ornamental chain^ These chains, as wc see them in the mnseums 
, today, arc of infinite variety: some of them two to three inches, some 
of them five feet, in length; some chick and heavy, some “as slight and 
flexible as the finest ^^enettan lacc/’“* About the time of the Eighteenth 
D)Tiasty ear-rings became de rigjie^ir; every one had to have the ears 
pierced for them, not only girb and women, but boys and mpn.** Men as 
well as \^'omen decorated their persons with bracelets and rings, pendants 
»and beads of costly stone. The women of ancient Egj'^pt could Icam very 
^ little from us in the matter of cosmetics and jewelry if they were rein- 
^ camated among us today. 


6, Letters 

Education—Schools of govemment^Faper a?id ink—Stages tsi the 
developtnevt of ^isritmg—Forfm of Egyptian *WTitmg 

The priests imparted nidimentaiy^ instruction to the children of the 
well-to-do in schools attached to the temples, as in the Roman Catholic 
parishes of our age.™ One high-priest, who was what we should term .Min¬ 
ister or Secretary of Education, calls himscE “Chief of the Royal Stable 
of lascniction.’"” in the ruins of a school which was apparently part of 
the Rarncsscum a large number of shells has been found, still bearing 
the lessons of the ancient pedagogue. The tcacher^s function was to pro¬ 
duce scribes for the clerical work of the state. To stimulace his pupils he 
wrote eloquent essays on the advantages of education, “Give thy heart 
to learning, and love her like a mother,-’ says one edifying papyrus, “for 
there is nothing so precious as learning.” “Behold,” says another, “there is 
I no profession chat is not governed; it is only the learned man who rules 
/ himself.” It is a misfortune to be a soldier, writes an early bookworm; it 
is a weariness to till the earth; the only happiness is “to turn the heart to 
[ books during the daytime and to read during the night*”" 

Copy-books survive from the days of the Empire with the corrections 
of the masters still adorning the margins; che abundance of errors would 
console the modem schoolboy.^ The chief method of instruction w^as the 
dictation or copying of texts, which were written upon potsherds or Ume- 
stone flakes,™ The subjects were largely commercial, for the Egyptians 
w'cre che first and greatest utilitarians; bur the chief topic of pedagogic 
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discourse was virtue, and the chief problem, as ever, was discipline* “Do 
not spend thy time in wishing, or thou wilt come to a. bad end," we read 
in one of the copy-books. “Let cJiy mouth read the book in thy handi 
take advice from those who know more chan thou dost”—this last is prob¬ 
ably one of the oldest phrases in any language. Discipline was vigorous^ 
and based upon the simplest principles. “The youth has a back,” saj^ a 
euphemistic manuscript, ”and attends when he is beaten, ... for the ears 
of the young are placed on the back.” A pupil writes to his former 
teacher: “Thou didst beat my back, and thy instructions went Into my 
ear.” That this animal-training did not always succeed appears front □ 
papyrus in which a teacher laments that his former pupils love books 
much less than beer."* 


Nevertheless, a large number of the temple students were graduated 
from the hands of the priest to high schools attached to the offices of the 
stare treasur)\ There, in the first known School of Government, the young 
scribes were instructed in public adminlstnition. On graduating they were 
apprenticed to officials, ’ivho taught them through plcmy^ of work. Per¬ 
haps it was a better way of securing and training public servants than 
our modem selection of them by popularity and subsenidency, and the 
noise of the hustings* In this manner Egypt and Babylonia developed, 
more or less simultaneously, the earliest schooUsj'stcms in historynot till 
the nineteenth century of our era was the public instruction of the young 
to be so w ell organized again* 

In the higher grades the student was allowed to use paper—one of the 
main items of Egyptian trade, and one of the permanent gifts of Egypt 
to the world. The stem of the papyrus plant was cut into strips, other 
strips were placed crosswise upon these, the sheet was pressed, and 
paper, the very stuff (and nonsense) of civilization, was made," How well 
they made it may be judged from the fact that manuscripts written by 
them five thousand years ago arc still intact and legible. Sheets were com¬ 
bined into books by gumming the right edge of one sheet to the left edge 
of the next; io this w^ay roDs were produced which were sometimes forty 
yards in length; they were seldom longer, for there were no verbose liis- 
torians in Egypt. Ink, black and indestructible, was made by mixing 
water with soot and vegetable gums on a wooden palette; the pen was a 
simple reed, fashioned at the tip into a tiny brush.™ 

With these modem instruments the Egv^ptians wrote the most ancient 
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of literatures. Their language had probably come in from Asiaj the 
oldest specimens of it show many Semitic affinities.™' The earliest writing 
\i'as apparently pictographic—an object was represented by drawing a pic¬ 
ture of it: c.g., the word for boose (Egyp^l^n P^) was indicated by a 
small rectangle with an opening on one of die long sides. As some ideas 
were too abstract to be literally pictured, pictography passed into ideog- 
raphy: certain pictures were by custom and convention used to represent 
not the objects pictured but the ideas suggested by them^ so the forepart 
of a lion meant supremacy (as in the Sphinx), a wasp meant royalty, and 
a tadpole stood for thousands. As a further development along this line, 
abstract ideas, which had at first resisted representation, were indicated 
by picturing objects whose names happened to resemble the spoken words 
tliat corresponded to the ideas; so the picture of a lute came to mean not 
only lute^ bur good^ because the Egj^'ptian word-sound for lute—?ref£T— 
resembled the word-sound for good—Queer rebus combinations 
grew out of these homonyms-words of like sound but different meanings. 
Since the verb to be was expressed in the spoken language by the sound 
/choptriit the scribe, being puzzled to find a picture for so intangible a con¬ 
ception, split the word into parts, kho-pi-nij expressed these by picturing 
in succession a sieve (called in the spoken language khun}, a mar (p/), and 
a mouth (ra); use and w^onr, w hich sanctify so many absurdities, soon 
made this strange assorrment of characters suggest the idea of being. In 
this w'ay the Eg)’'ptian arrived at the syllable, the syllabic sign, and the 
syllabary—i.e,, a collection of syllabic signs; and by dividing difficult words 
into syllables, finding homon^Tns for these, and draw'ing in combina¬ 
tion the objects suggested by these syllabic sounds, he was able, in the 
course of time, to make the hieroglyphic signs convey almost any idea. 

Only one step remained —to invent letters. The sign for a house meant 
at first the word for house—per; then ii meant the sound per, or p-r with 
any vovx cl in between, as a syllabic in any w'ord. Then the picture w as 
shortened, and used to represent the sound pOj pa^ pw, pe or pi in any 
wTird; and since vowels were never written, this was equivalent to having 
a character for F. By a like development the sign for a hand (Eg)"ptian 
dot) came to mean do^ da, etc., finally D; the sign for mouth (ro or 17;) 
came to mean R; the sign for snake (3/) became Z; the sign for lake {shy) 
became SR , , , The result was an alphabet of nventy-four consonants, 
which passed with Eg>'ptian and Phirnician trade to all quarters of the 
Mediterranean, and came down, via Greece and Rome, as one of the most 
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precious parts of our Oriental heritage."" Hieroglyphics are as old as the 
earliest dynasties; alphabetic characters appear first in inscriptions left by 
the Egj^ptians in the mines of the Sinai peninsula^ variously dated at 1500 
and [500 BX,""* 

Whether wisely or not, the Egyptians never adopted a completely 
alphabetic writing; like modem stenographers they mingled pictographs, 
ideographs and syllabic signs with their letters to the very end of their 
civili^tion. This has made it difficult for scholars to read Egj'ptian, but 
it is quite conceivable that such a medley of longhand and shorthand 
facilitated the business of writing for those Egyptians who could spare the 
time to learn it* Since English speech is no honorable guide to English 
spelling, it is probably as difficult for a contemporary'' lad to learn the 
devious w'ays of English orthography as it was for the Egyptian scribe to 
memorize by use the five hundred hieroglyphs, tlieir secondary syllabic 
meanings, and their tertiary alphabetic uses* In the course of time a more 
rapid and sketchy form of wanting was developed for manuscripts, as dis¬ 
tinguished from the careful “sacred caiA'ings” of the monuments. Since 
this corruption of hieroglyphic w^as first made by the priests and the 
temple scribes, it was called by the Greeks hieratic-, but it soon passed into 
common use for public, commercial and private documents. A still more 
abbre^'iated and careless form of this script w'as developed by the common 
people* and therefore came to be knowm as demotic. On the monuments, 
however, the Egyptian insisted on having his lordly and lovely hiero¬ 
glyphic—perhaps the most picturesque form of writing ever made* 


7 , Literatiire 

T extx and lihnrries—Tbe Egyptian Sin had—The Story of Sinnhe— 
Fiction—An a?norous fragment—Love poeftir—Hirtory—A 
Iherary revoimion 

Most of the literature that survives from ancient Egj'pt is written in 
hieratic script. Little of it remains, and wc are forced to estimate k 
from the fragments that do it only the blind justice of chance; perhaps time 
destroyed the Shakespeares of Egypt, and preseri-ed only the pacts laure¬ 
ate. A great official of the Fourth Dynasty is called on his tomb “Scribe 

• Sir Charles Marston bdic^'cs, from his Kccni rcswnchs In F^tscinc, thit cht dphibet 
W35 a Semitic inveniian,. and credits it, an higlily uiiagl native grounds, tv Abraham himi- 
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of the House of we cannot tell whether this primeval library 

was a repository of lircramre, or only a dusty storehouse of public records 
and documents. The oldest extant Egyptian literature consists of the 
“P)Tamid Texts”—pious matter engraved on the walls in five pyramids 
of the Fifth and Sixth Djmasties.*’^ Libraries have come down to us from 
as far back as looo b.c,— papyri rolled and packed in jars, labeled, and 
ranged .on shelves;'" in one such jar w'as found the oldest fomi of the story' 
of Sinbad the Sailor, or, as we might rather call it, Robinson Crusoe, 

“The Story of the ShipwTecked Sailor” is a simple autobiographical 
fragment, full of life and feeling* **Hqw glad is he,” says this ancient 
marinerj in a line reminiscent of Dante, “that relatcth ’what he hath ex¬ 
perienced when the calamity hath passed!” 

1 will relate to thee something that was experienced by^ me myself, 
when I had set out for the mines of the Sovereign and had gone 
down to the sea in a ship of 18o feet in length and 60 feet in breadth; 
and diercin were 120 sailors of the pick of Egypt. They scanned the 
sky, they scanned the earth, and their hearts were more . * . than 
those of lions. They foretold a storm or ever it came, and a tempest 
when as yet it was not* 

A storm burst while we were yet at sea, . , . We jflew before the 
wdnd and it made , . . a wave eight cubits high, . . . 

Then the ship perished, and of them that were in it not one sur¬ 
vived. And 1 was cast onto an island by a w'ave of the sea, and I 
spent three days alone with mine heart as my companion. I slept 
under the shelter of a tree, and embraced die shade. Then i stretched 
forth my feet in order to find out whar I could put into my mouth. 

1 found figs and vines there, and all manner of fine leeks. . , . There 
were fish there and fowl, and there was nothing that was not in it. 

, , * When I had made me a fire-drill 1 kindled a fire and made a 
bumt-offcring for the gods,'" 

Another talc recounts the adventures of Sinuhe, a public official who 
flees from Egy'pt at the death of Amenemhet I, wanders from country to 
country of the Near East, and, despite prosperity and honors there, suffers 
unbearably from lonesomcncss for his native land* At last he gives up 
riches, and makes his way through many hardships back to Egypt. 

• A later group tjf funerary insgriptlons, written in ink upon the Inner sides of die 
wooden coffins used 10 inter certain nobles and magnates of the Middle Kin^doni, hive 

been gathered togcdier by Breasted and others under the name of “Coffin Teits*”"^ 
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O God, whosoever thou art, that didst ordain this Right, bring me 
again to the House (i.e., the Pharaoh)* Peradv^enturc thou wile suffer 
me CO see the pJacc wherein mine heart dwelkth* What is a greater 
matter chan that my corpse should be buried io the Jand w'herein I 
was bom? Come to mine aid! May good befall, may God show me 
mcrcyl 

In the sequel w'e find him home again, weory and dusty mch many miles 
of desert travel, and fearful lest the Pharaoh reprove him for his long ab¬ 
sence from a land vi'hich, like all others, looked upon itself as the only 
civilized country in the world. But the Pharaoh forgives him, and extends 
CO him every' cosmetic courtesy: 

I was pbced in the house of a king’s son, in which there was noble 
equipment, and a bath was therein. , , , Years were made to pass 
away from my body; I was shaved (?) and my hair was combed {?)* 

A load (of dirt?) w'as given over co the desert, and the (filthy) 
cloches to the sand-farers. And I was arrayed in finest Linen, and 
anointed with the best oil*'*^ 

Short stories are diverse and plentiful in the fragments that have come 
down CO us of Egyptian literature. There are man'clous tales of ghosts, 
miracles, and other fascinating concoctions, as credible as the detective scoiics 
chat satisfy modern statesmen; there are high-sounding romances of prbccs 
and princesses, kings and queens, including the oldest knov^Ti form of the tale 
of Cinderella, her exquisite foot, her wandering slipper, and her royal-hymcn- 
cal denouement;’^ there are fables of animals illustrating by their conduct the 
foibles and passions of human ic>', and pointing niorals sagely‘“—a kind of 
premonitory plagiarism from j^isop and La Fontaine* Tjqiical of the Egyptian 
mingling of natural and supernatural is the tale of Anupu and Bitiu, older and 
younger brothers, who live happilv' on their farm until Anupu's wife fads in 
love with Bitiu, is repulsed by him, and revenges herself by' accusing him, to 
his brother, of having offered her violence. Gods and crocodiles come to 
Bitiu’s aid against Anupu; bur Bitiu, disgusted with mankind, mutilates himself 
to prove hb innocence, retires Ti mon-like to the woods, and places his heart 
unreachably high on the topmost flower of a tree* The gods, pitying his lone¬ 
liness, create for him a wife of such bcauw that the Nile fdls in love w'ith 
her, and steals a lock of her hair, Drifting dowm the stream, the lock is 
found b}' the Pharaoh, who, intoxicated by its scent, commands his henchmen 
to find the owmer* She is found and brought to him, and he marries her. 
Jealous of Bitiu he sends men to cut down the tree on which Bitiu has placed 
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his heart. The tree is cut down^ and as the flower touches the earth Bidu 
dies.™ How little the taste of our ancestors differed from our own! 

The early literature of the Egyptians is largely religious; and the oldest 
Egyptian poems are the hymns of the Pyramid Texts. Their form is also 
the most ancient poetic form known to us—that ^^parallelism of members,” 
or repetition of the thought in different phrase, which the Hebrew poets 
adopted from the Egyptians and Babylonians, and immortalized in the 
Psalms.™ As the Old passes into the Middle Kingdom, the literature tends 
to become secular and “profane.” We catch some glimpse of a lost body 
of amorous literature in a fragment preserved to us through the laziness of 
a Middle Kingdom scribe who did not complete his task of wiping clear 
an old papyrus, but left legible some ttventj''-five lines that tefi of a 
simple shepherd^s encounter with a goddess. “This goddess,” says the 
story, “met with him as he wended his w'ay to the pool, and she had 
stripped off her clothes and disarrayed her hair.” The shepherd reports 
the matter cautiously: 

“Behold ye, when I went down to the swamp. ... I saw a tvoman 
therein, and she looked not like a mortal being. My hair stood on 
end when 1 saw her treses, because her color was so bright. Never 
’Will 1 do what she said; awe of her is in my body.'™* 

The love songs abound in number and beauty, but as they celebrate 
chiefly the amours of brothers and sisters they will shock or amuse the 
modem ear. One coUecrion is called “The Beautiful Joyous Songs of 
thy sister whom thy heart loves, who walks in the fields.” An ostracon 
or shell dating back to the Nineteenth or Twentieth Dynasty plays a 
modem theme on the ancient chords of desire: 

The love of my beloved leaps on the bank of the stream. 

A crocodile lies in tlie shado’^vsj 

Yec 1 go down into the water, and breast the wave. 

My courage is high on the stream, 

And the water is as Und to my feet. 

It is her love that makes me strong. 

She Is a book of spells to me. 

When T behold my beloved coming my heart k glad, 

My larms are spread apart to embrace her; 
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.My heart rejoices forever. . - since my beloved came. 

WTien I embrace her I am as one who is in Incense Land, 

As one who carries perfumes* 

WTicn I kiss her, her lips arc opened. 

And 1 am made merry without beer. 

Would that I were her Negress slave who is in attendance on her; 

So should I behold the hue of all her limbs*“* 

The lines have been arbitrarily divided herej we cannot tell from the 
external form of the original that it is verse* The Egyptians knew that 
music and feeling are the t^vin essences of poetry; if these w'cre present, 
tl\c outward shape did not matter. Often, however, the rhythm was aC’^ 
ccncuaced, as we have seen, by ^'parallelism of members*" Sometimes the 
poet used the device of beginning every' sentence or stanza with the same 
word; sometimes he played like a punster wdth like sounds meaning unlike 
or incongruous things; and it is clear from the texts that the trick of 
alliteration is as old as the Pyramids."" These simple forms were enough; 
wdth them the Egyptian poet could express almost every shade of that 
"romantic" love which Nietzsche supposed was an invention of the 
Troubadours. The Harris Papyrus shows that such sentiments could be 
expressed by a woman as w'ell as by a man: 

1 am thy first sister. 

And thou art to me as the garden 
Which I have planted with fiowers 
And all s^vcet-smclling herbs. 

I directed a canal into it, 

That thou tnightese dip thy hand into it 

When the north wind blow's cooL 

The beautiful place \vherc we take a walk, 

When thy hand rests w'ithin mine. 

With thoughtful mind and joyous heart 
Because we walk together. 

It is intoxicating to me to hear thy voice. 

And my life depends upon hearing thee. 

Whenever I see thee 

It is better to me than food or drink.'^ 

All in all it is astonbhing how' varied the fragments arc. Formal letters, 
legal documents, historical narratives, magic formulas, iaburious hymns, books 
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of devotion, song:? of love and war, romantic novelettes, moral exhomtions, 
philostiphiL'a! treatises—everything is represented here except epic and dratna, 
and even of these one might by stretching a point find instances. The story 
of Rameses IFs dashing victories, engraved patiently in verse upon brick after 
brick of the great pyJon at Luxor, is epic at least in length and dttlncss. In 
another inscription Ramescs IV^ boasts that in a play he had defended Osiris 
from Set, and had recalled Osiris to life™ Our knowledge does not allow us 
to amplify this hint. 

Historiography, in Egypt, U as old as history; even the kings of the pre- 
dy'nastic period kept historical records proudlyOfiicial historians accom¬ 
panied die Pharaohs on their expeditions, never saw their defeats, and re¬ 
corded, or invented, the details of their victories; already the writing of his- 
tor)^ had become a cofimetic an. As far back as 1500 b.c. Eg^'^ptian scholars 
made lists of their kings, named the years from them, and chronicled the out¬ 
standing events of each year and reign; by the rime of Thutmosc HI these 
documents became full-fledged histories, eloquent with patriotic emotion.'^ 
Eg>’ptian philosophers of the Middle Kingdom thought both man and history 
old and efifete, and moumed the lusty youth of their race; Khekheperre- 
Sonbu, a stri'mt of the reign of Senusret 11 , about 1150 b.c., complained that 
all things had long since been said, and nothing remained for literature except 
repetition. "Would," he cried unhappily, "that I had words that arc un¬ 
known, utterances and sayings in new language, that hath not yet passed 
away, and without that which hath been said repeatedly—not an utterance 
that hath grown stale, what the anccstois have already said/”* 

Distance blurs for us the variety and changefuJness of Egyptian lit- 
cracune, as it blurs the individual differences of unfamiliar peoples. Never¬ 
theless, in the course of its long development Eg)'‘ptian letters passed 
through movements and moods as varied as those that have disturbed the 
history of European literature. As in Europe, so in Egy-pt the language 
of everyday speech diverged gradually, at last almost completely, from 
that in xvhich the books of the Old Kingdom had been w'ritren. For a 
long time authors continued to compose in the ancient tongue; scholars 
acquired it in school, and students were compelled to translate the “classics” 
with the help of grammars and vocabularies, and with the occasional aS’ 
sisrance of “interlinears.” In the fourteenth century b.c. Egyptian authors 
rebelled against this bondage to tradition, and like Dante and Chaucer 
dared to write in the language of the people; Ikhnaton’s famous Hyitm to 
the Sun is itself composed in the popular speech. The new literature was 
realistic, youthful, buoyant; it took delight in flouting the old forms and 
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describing chc new life* Tn time this language also became iiterary and 
formal^ refined and precise, rigid and impeccable with conventions of 
word and phrase; once again the language of letters separated from the 
language of speech, and scholasticism floiirished; the schools of Sairc Jfgypt 
spent half their time studying and translating the “classics” of Ikhnaton's 
day/*^ Similar transformations of the native tongue went on under the 
Greeks, under the Romans, under the Arabs; another is going on today. 
FoTita rei—all things only scholars never change. 


8. SckTice 

OrigiTii of Egyptian science—Aiiithe 3 Jiatics—AstT 07 J 07 fiy and the 
ealsTidar — Anatmm and physiology — Medicine^ sargery 

ojtd hygiene 

The scholars of Eg>"pt were mostly priests, enjoying, far from the tur¬ 
moil of life, the comfort and security'' of the temples; and it w^as these 
priests w'ho, despite all their superstitions, laid the foundations of Egyptian 
science. According to their own legends the sciences had been invented 
some i8,ooo b*c. by Thoth, the Egj'^ptian god of w isdom, during his three^ 
thousand-year-long reign on earth; and the most ancient books in each 
science were among the nvency thousand volumes composed by this 
learned deiiy^*“ Our knowledge docs not permit us to improve sub¬ 
stantially upon this theory of the origins of science in Egypt* 

At the very outset of recorded Egyptian history we find mathematics 
highly developed; the design and construction of the Pyramids involved a pre¬ 
cision of measurement impossible without considerable mathematical lore. 
The dependence of Egv-'pdaji life upon the flucruations of the Nile led to 
careful records and criculations of the rise and recession of the river; sur¬ 
veyors and scribes were condnuaily remeasuring the land whose boundaries 
had been obliterared by the inundadon, and this measuring of the land w'as 
evidendy the origin of geo-metry.*** Nearly all the ancients agreed in ascrib¬ 
ing the invendon of diis science to the Egyptians.'" Josephus, how'cvcr, 
thought that Abraham had brought arithmetic from Chaldea (i.e., Mesopo¬ 
tamia) to Egypt;"* and it is not impossible chat this and other arts came to 
Eg}’'pr from “Ur of the Chaldees,” or some ocher center of w'estem Asia. 

^ So vtx arc assured by lamblichic: (ea. 300 aj).} . Manctho, the histniian {ca* 

50D bjc.), would have considered thk cstutiaie uniusc to ihe god^ the proper number of 
Xhoth's ^'orbs, m his reckoninir, was The Greeks celebrated Thoth under the 

name erf Hcnrits Trismegisms-HeJtuts (Mercury'] tlie Thrice-Great,"* 
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The figures used were curnbersome-^-one stroke for Jj two strokes for 2, . * * 
nine strokes for 9^ witli a new sign for to. Two 10 signs stocjd for 20^ three 
10 signs for JO,... nine for 90^ with a new sign for 100. Tu o loo signs stood 
for zoo, three 100 signs for 300^ , . . nine for 900^ with a new sign for 1000. 
llic sign for 1,000,000 was a picture of a man striking his hands above his 
head, as if to express amazement that such a number should exist/*" The 
Egyptians fell just short of the decimal system; they had no zero, and never 
reached die idea of expressing all numbers with ten digits: e.g., they used 
ewenty-se^ cn signs cu write 999,""" They had fractions, but always with the 
numerator 1; to express % they wrote + %, Multiplication and division 
tables are as old as the Pvraniids. The oldest mathematical treatise known is 
the Ahmes Papyrus, dating back to 2000-1700 b.c,; but this in turn refers to 
mathematical writings five hundred years more ancient than itself. It Ulus- 
trares by examples the computation of the capacity of a bam or the area of a 
field, and passes to algebraic equations of the first degree.*** Egy ptian gcomc- 
cry measured not only die area of squares, circles and cubes, but also the 
cubic content of cylinders and spheres; and it arrived at 3-16 os the value 
of it” We enjoy the honor of having advanced from 3.16 to 3^141*5 in four 
thousand years. 

Of EgA^prian physics and chemistiy^ we know nothing, and almost as little 
of Egyptian astronomy- The star-gazets of the temples seem to have con¬ 
ceived the earth as a rectangular box, with mountains at the comers uphold¬ 
ing the 5k7 ™ They made no note of eclipses, and were in general less ad¬ 
vanced than their Alesopocambn contemporaries. Nevertheless they knew 
enough to predict the day on which the Nile would rise, and to orient their 
temples toward that point on the horizon where the sun would appear on the 
mombg of the summer solstice.*" Perhaps they knew more than they cared 
to publish among a people whose superstitions were so precious to their 
rulers; the priests regarded their astronomical studies as an esoteric and mys¬ 
terious science, which they were reluctant to disclose to the common world"* 
For centurs" ^fter century' they kept crock of the position and movements of 
the planets] until their records stretched back for thousands of years. They 
distinguished between planets and fixed stars, noted in their catalogues stars 
of the fifth magnitude (practically invisible to the unaided eye), and charted 
what they thought were the astral influences of the heavens on the fortunes 
of men- From theise observations they built the calendar which was to be 
another of Egypt^s greatest gifts to mankind. 

Tliey began by dividing the year into three seasons of four months each: 
first, the rise, overflow and recession of the Nile; second, the period of cul¬ 
tivation; and third, the period of harv'csting. To each of these months they 
assigned thirty daA'X, as being the most convenient approximation to the lunar 
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mondi of rwenty-ninc and a half days^, cheir word for month, like ours, was 
derived from thcir syiubol for rhe moon,* At the end of the uvelfth month 
they added five days to bring die year into harmony with the river and the 
sun.^^' As the beginning of their year they chose the day on which the Nile 
usually reached its hcighc, and on which, originally, the great star Sirius 
(which they called Sorhls) rose simultaneously with the sun* Since their 
calendar allowed only ^65, instead of days to a year, this ''heliacal 

rising'^ of Sirius (i.e., its appearance just before sunrise, after having been 
invisible for a number of days) came a day later every four ycars^ and in 
this way the Eg)’ptian calendar diverged by sut hours annually from the 
actual calendar of the sky. The Egyptians never corrected this error. Many 
years later (46 b.c.) the Greek astronomers of Alexandria, by direction of 
Julius Caesar, improved this calendar by adding an extra day every fourdi 
ycarj this was the '^Julian Calendar." Under Pope Gregory' XIII (J5S1) 
a more accurate correction was made by omitting this extra day (February 
jgth) in century years not divisible by 400; this b tire “Gregorian Calendar" 
char we use today. Our calendar b essentially die creation of die ancient 
Near East.f ™ 

Despite the opporrumdes offered by embalming, the Egyptians made rela¬ 
tively poor progress in die study of the human body. They thought riiar die 
blood-vessels carried air, water, and excretory^ fluids, and they believed die 


* The dtpsj clra, or Wdctr-clocic, was so old w-ith the EgypEians Ekac they munhuted its 
invention to iheir handy god-of^L-tndcs, Thoth* The ulideiit dock in existence ditics 
from Thutrnose tlL, md b now b the Berlin Museum. It constsis of 9. bar of wood, 
divided uuo six parts or hours, upon which a crusspiece w'as so piaced that its shadow on 
the bar would indicaic the dmc of the moming or the afitmootL'^" 
tSincie [he hcliacaJ rising of Siriiis occurred one day later, cverv' four years* than the 
£g)'p[wi calendar demaiided, the error aiUDunted to da)'5 in 1460 yearsn on the com- 
plccion of this "Sodiie cvclc” (as the Egs'pdaiu called it} the paper calendar and rhe 
celestial calendar again agreed. Since we know from the Latin author Censarluds thar the 
Jidkcal r^ing of Sirius roirtetded Lq aji. with die beginniog of die £g>'ptian calendar 
year, ive may prcsuiiie that a $jimkr ccinddence occurred every J460 years previously— 
i.c„ in ijii bjc., a781 414r b,g., etc. And since the Egypdan caleridir was appaiendy 

esrablishcd in a year ivhcn the heliacal rising of Sirius took place on the flrrt dhy of die 
first month, whe conclude diai that calendar came into operanon in a year rhat opened a 
Sothic cycle. The earliest mention of the Egyptian calendar b in the religious texts in¬ 
scribed in the pyramids of the Fourth Dynasty* Since [his dynasty k unqucsdonably 
earlier than 1311 B.C., the calendar must have been established in 17S1 bjc., or 4:41 dx, or 
srill earlier. The older date, once acclaimed as the fiist definite date in history, has been 
disputed by Professor Scharfi, and It is posible that we shall have to accept 1781 ox. as 
the approximate birth-year of the Egyptian calendar* Thk would require a foreshorten¬ 
ing, by three or four hundred ycais, of the dates assigned above for the early dvnasties 
and the great Pj'ramids* As the matter is very much in dispute, the chronology of the 
CanUrridifr An^itnt Hittory has been adopted in these pages* 
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heaiT and bowels to be the seat of the mind; perhaps if wc knew what they 
meant by these terms we should find diem not so divergent from our own 
ephemeral certainties. Thev^ described with generaJ accuracy the larger bones 
and viscera^ and recognized the function of the heart as the driving power of 
the onanism and the center of the circulatory SA’^stem: “its vessels,” says the 
Ebers Papyrus,’^ “lead to all the members; whether the doctor his finger 
on the forehead, on the back of the head, on the hands, ... or on the feet, 
ever)'where he meets widt the heart.” From diis to Leonardo and Har^'cy 
was bur a step—which took three thousand years. 

The glor)" of EgA-ptian science was medicine. Like almost cven'thing 
else in the cultural life of Egj^pt* it began wdth the priests, and dripped 
with evidences of its magical origins. ,4niong the people amulets were 
more popular than pills as preventive or curative of disease; disease Avas to 
them a possession by detdls:, and Avas to be treated Avith incantations. A 
cold for instance, could be exorcised by such magic words as: “Depart, 
cold, son of a cold, thou who breakest the hones, destroyest the skull, mak- 
est ill the sev^en openings of the head! ... Go out on the floor, stink, stink, 
stink!a cure probably as effective as contemporary remedies for this 
ancient disease. From such depths aa'c rise In Egv'pt to great physicians, 
surgeons and specialists, who acknotvledged an ethical code that passed 
doAvn into the famous Hippocratic oath.’^ Some of rhem special ized in 
obstetrics or gynecologyt some treated only gastric disorders, some were 
oculists so iniemationally famous that Cyrus sent for one of them to 
come to Persia.’™ The general practitioner aa'bs left to gather the crumbs 
and heal the poor; in addition to which he Avas expected to provide cos¬ 
metics, hair-dyes, skin-culturc, limb-beautification, and flca-cxtenninators,’^ 

Several papyri devoted to medicine have come dowm to us. The most 
A^aluable of them, named from the EdsA in Smith who discovered it, is a 
roll fifteen feet long, dating about tdoo b.c., and going back for its sources 
to much earlier works; even in its extant form it is the oldest scientific 
document Ioioaati to history. It describes forty-eight cases in clinical 
surger)'', from cranial fractures to injuries of the spine. Each case is treated 
in logical order, under the heads of provisional diagnosis, examination, 
semeiology, diagnosis, prognosis, treatment, and glosses on the terms used. 
The author notes, with a clarity unriA^aled rill the eighteenth century 
of our era, that control of the lower limbs is localized in the *‘brain”—a 
word Avhich here appears for the first time in literature."^ 

The Egj'prians enjoyed a great variety of diseases, though they had to 
die of them Avithout knowing their Greek names. The mummies and 
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papyri tell of spma] tuberculosis, arteriosclerosis, gall-stones, small-pox, in¬ 
fantile pamlysis, anemia, rheumatic arthriris, epilepsy, gout, mastoiditis, ap¬ 
pendicitis, and such marv'elous affections as spondylitis deformans and 
achondroplasia. There are no signs of syphilis or cancer; but pyorrhea and 
dental caries, absent in the oldest mummies, become frequent in the later 
ones, indicating the progress of civilization. The atrophy and fusion of the 
bones of the small toe, often ascribed to the modem slioe, was common in 
ancient Eg>"pt, where nearly all ages and ranks went barefoot," 

Against these diseases the Egyptian doctors were armed with an abund¬ 
ant pharmacopceia. The Ebers Papyrus lists seven hundred remedies for 
everything from snake-bite to puerperal fever, Tlie Kahun Papyrus (ca. 
1850 e.cl) prescribes suppositories apparenrly used for contraception."* 
The tomb of an Eleventh Dynasty queen rev'calcd a medicine chest con¬ 
taining vases, spoons, dried dmgs, and roots* Prescriptions hovered between 
medicine and magic, and relied for their effectiveness in great pan on the 
repulsiveness of the concoction* Lizard’s blood, swine’s ears and teeth, 
putrid meat and far, a tonoise’s brains, an old book boiled in oil, the milk 
of a iying-Jn woman, the water of a chaste woman, the excreta of men, 
donkeys, dogs, lions, cats and licc—all these are found in the prescriptions* 
Baldness was treated by rubbing the head with animal fat. Some of these 
cures passed from the Egyptians to the Greeks, from the Greeks to the 
Romans, and fromithc Romans to us; still swallow trustfully the strange 
mixtures that were brewed four thousand years ago on the banks of the 
Nile." 

The Egyptians cried to promote health by public sanitation,* by cir¬ 
cumcision of males,and by teaching the people the frequent use of the 
enema, Diodorus Siculus" tells us: 

Tn order to prevent sicknesses they look after the health of their 
body by means of drenches, fastings and emetics, sometimes every 
day, and somerimes at intervals of ^rcc or four days. For they say 
chat the larger part of the food taken into the body is superfluous, 
and cliac it is from this superfluous part chat diseases arc engendered.|: 

Pliny believed that this habit of taking enemas was learned by the 
Egyptians from observing the ibis, a bird that counteracts the constipating 

" EscavatitHis reveal arrajigements for die coUccdoa of nin-waticf and the disposal of 
sewage by a system of copper pipes,’** 
tEven the earliest tcunbs gii e ti^ldence of this practice,™ 

tSo old is the modem saw that vc live on onc-foLurh of what we eat, and the doctors 
live on the ftsr. 
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charactef of its food by using its long bill as a rectal syringe* Herodotus 
reports that the Eg)^ptlans "‘purge themselves every month, three days 
successively* seeking to preserve health by emeries and enemas^ for they 
suppose chat all diseases to which men are subject proceed from the food 
they use.” And this first historian of civilization ranks the Egyptians as* 
*‘next to the Libyans* the healthiest people in the world.” 

9 . Art 

ArchhecttiTe-^^Old KbigdoitJ^ AUddU Kmgdoin^ Empire and Suite 
sculpture—Eas-reiiej—Vamtmg—Minor arts—Music—The artists 

The greatest element in this civUb.acion was its art. Here, almost at 
the threshold of history* we find an art powerful and mature* superior to 
that of any modem nation, and equaled only by that of Greece, At first 
the luxuiy^ of isolation and peace, and then, under Thutntosc IH and 
Ramescs II, the spoils of oppression and war, gave to Eg^^pt the oppor- 
tunitj" and the means for massive architecture, masculine statuary, and a 
hundred minor arts that so early touched perfeaion. The whole thcoiy^ of 
progress hesitates before Egyptian art. 

Architecture* w as the noblest of the ancient arts* because it combined in 
imposing form mass and duration, beauty and use. It began humbly in 
the adornment of tombs and the cjctemal decoration of homes. Dwellings 
w'ere mostly of mud* with here and there some pretty woodwork (a 
Japanese lattice, a wcll-can.'ed portal), and a roof strengthened with the 
tough and pliable trunks of the palm- Around the house* normally* was 
a wall enclosing a courts from the court steps led to the roof^ from this 
the tenants passed down into the rooms. The well-to-do had private 
gardens* carefully landscaped^ the cities provided public gardens for the 
poor* and hardly a home but had its ornament of fiowera. Inside the house 
the walls were hung with colored mattings, and the floors, if the master 
could afford it, w ere covered with rugs. People sat on these rugs rather 
than on chairsi the Egyptians of the Old Kingdom squatted for their 
meals at tables sL\ inches high* in the fashion of the Japanese; and ate with 
their fingers, like Shakespeare. Under the Empire, when slaves were 
cheap, the upper classes sat on high cushioned chairs, and had their servants 
hand them course after exmrse.” 

Stone for building w as too costly for homes; it was a luxury rcser\^ed 
for priests and kings. Even the nobles, ambitious though they Were, left 


* For the architecture of the Old Kingdom cf. sections I, 1 and 3 of xhis chaprer. 
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the greatest wealth and the best building materials to the temples; in con¬ 
sequence the palaces that overlooked almost every mile of the river in the 
days of Amenhotep III crumbled into oblivion^ while the abodes of the 
gods and the tombs of the dead remained. By the Twelfth Dynasty the 
pyramid had ceased to be the fashionable form of sepulture. Khnumhocep 
(ca. 1180 B.c.) chose at ^cni-Hasan the quieter form of a colonnade built 
into the mountainside; and this theme, once established, played a thou¬ 
sand variations among the hills on the western slope of the Nile. From the 
time of the Pyramids to the Temple of I larbor at Deuderah—i.e., for some 
three thousand years—there rose out of the sands of Fgypt such a suc¬ 
cession of arcliitectural achievements as no civilization has ever surpassed. 

At Kamak and Luxor a riot of columns raised by Thutmose f and 111 , 
Amenhotep III, Seti 1 , Ramescs 11 and other monarchs from the Twelfth 
to the Twenty "Second Dynasty; at ^ledinet-i labu (ca, 1300 ux.) a vast 
but less distinguished edifice, on wl^ose columns an Arab \'illage rested for 
centuries; at Abydos the Temple of Seti I, dark and sombre in its massive 
ruins; at Elephantine the little Temple of Khnum (ca. 1400 b.c.), “posi¬ 
tively Greek in its precision and elegance";" at Der-el-Bahri the stately 
colonnades of Queen Hatshepsut; near it the Ramesseum, another forest 
of colossal columns and statues reared by the architects and slaves of 
Ramescs II; at Pbilce the lovely Temple of Isis (ca. 140 B.c.) desolate and 
abandoned now that the damming of the Nile at Assuan has submerged 
the bases of its perfect columns—these are sample fragments of the many 
monuments chat still adorn the valley of the Nile, and attest even in their 
ruins the strength and courage of the race that reared them. Here, perhaps, 
is an excess of pillars, a crowding of columns against the tyranny of the 
sun, a Far-Eastern aversion to sjunmetry, a lack of unit)'', a barbaric-mod^ 
ern adoration of size. But here, too, are grandeur, subtiITlit)^ majesty and 
power; here are the arch and the vault," used sparingly because not 
needed, but ready to pass on their principles to Greece and Rome and 
modem Europe; here are decorative designs never surpassed;” here are 
piipyriform columns, lotiform columns, “proto-Doric" columns," Caryatid 
columns," Hathor capitals, palm capitals, clerestories, and magnificent 
architraves full of the strength and stability that arc the very soul of archi¬ 
tecture’s powerful appeal,^ The Egj'-ptians were the greatest builders 
in history. 


• A ckrcsttsfv' is that pdrcicrti of a baildmg which, bem|r above the roof of the Sur¬ 
rounding pinsi admits light to the edihcc by a scries of opeiungs. An architrave k the 
luwtst part of an eniabiature-which is a supcratructufc supported by a coloruudc. 
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Sfjme would add that they w ere also the greatest sculptors. Here at the 
outset is the Sphinx, conveying by its symbolism the leonine qualitj- of 
some masterful Pharaoh—perhaps Khafre-Chephren; it has not only sr/.c* 
as some have thought, but character. The cannon-shot of the Mamelukes 
have broken the nose and shorn the beard, but nevertheless those gigantic 
features portray with impressible skill the force and dignity, the calm 
and sceptical maturity'', of a natural king. Across those niotionless features 
a subtle smile has hovered for five thousand years, as if already the un^ 
knowm artist or monarch had understood all that incn would ever under¬ 
stand about men. It is a iMona Lisa in stone. 

There is nothing finer in the histoiy^ of sculpture than the diorite statue 
of Khafrc in the Cairo Museum^ as ancient to Praxiteles as Praxiteles to 
us, it nevertheless comes down across fifty centuries almost unhurt bv 
timers rough usages; cut in the most intractable of stones, it passes on to 
us completely the strength and authority, the wilfulness and courage, the 
sensitivity and intelligence of the (artist or the) King, Near it, and even 
older. Pharaoh Zoscr sits pouting in limestone; farther on, the guide with 
lighted match reveals tlie transparency of an alabaster Menkaure. 

Quite as perfect in artistry as these portraits of royalty are the figures 
of the Sheik-el-Bcled and the Scribe* The Scribe has come down to us 
in many forms, all of uncertain antiquin'^; rhe most illustrious is the 
squatting Scribe of the Louvre.* The Sheik is no sheik but only an over¬ 
seer of labor, armed with the staff of authority, and stepping for^vard as 
if in suf>erv'isjon or command. His name, apparently, was Kaapiru; but 
the Arab workmen who rescued him from his tomb at Sakkara were struck 
with his resemblance to the Sheik-cl-Beled {i.e*, iMayor-of-the-Village) 
under whom they libxd; and this title which their good humor gave him 
is now inseparable from his fame. He is earbxd only in mortal wood, 
but time has not seriously reduced his portly figure or his chubby legs; 
his waistline has all the amplitude of the comfortable bojtrgeoh in Qvery 
civilization; his rotund face beams with the content of a man who knows 
his place and glories in it. The bald head and carelessly loosened robe 
dispby the realism of an art already old enough to rebel against idealiza¬ 
tion; but here, too, is a fine simplicity, a complete humaninq expressed 
without bitterness, and with the case and grace of a practised and confident 
hand. "If," says Maspero, “some exhibition of the u'orld’s masterpieces 

* Cf* p. eAe abo%'c. Other scribes adorj\ the Gabo Museum, and the St^tc iMusciim at 
Berlin. 
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were to be inaugurated^ J fliould choose this work to uphold the honor 
of Egj'ptian art””—or would that honor rest more securely on the head 
of Khafre? 

These are the ^befs-iPtmrjres of Old Kingdom statuary. But lesser 
masterpieces abound: the seated portraits of Rahotep and his wife Nofrit^ 
the powerful figure of Ranofer the priest, the copper statues of King 
Phiops and his son, a falcon-head in gold, the humorous figures of the 
Beer-Brewer and die Dwarf Knemhocep^all but one in the Cairo .Museum, 
all M'ithout exception instinct with character. It is true that the earlier 
pieces are coarse and crude; that by a strange convention, running through¬ 
out Egyptian arc, figures are shown with the body and eyes facing for¬ 
ward, buc the hands and feet in profile;* that not much attention was given 
to the body, which was left in most cases stereotyped and unreal—all female 
bodies young, all royal bodies strong; and that indi\idualization, though 
masterly, was generally reserved for the head. But with all the stiffness 
and sameness that priestly conventions and control forced upon statuary, 
paintings and reliefs, these works were fully redeemed by the power and 
depth of the conception, the vigor and precision of the execution, the 
character, line and finish of the product. Never was sculpture more alive: 
the Sheik exudes aurhoriry, the woman grinding grain gives every sense 
and muscle to her work, the Scribe is on the very verge of wTitlng. And 
the thousand little puppets placed in the tombs to carry on essential in¬ 
dustries for the dead were moulded %\ ith a like vivacity, so that we can 
almost believe, with the pious Egyptian, that the deceased could not be 
unhappy while these ministrants were there. 

Not for many centuries did Egyptian sculpture equal again the achicvc- 
menrs of the early djmasties. Because most of rhe statuary was made for 
the temples or the tombs, the priests determined to a great degree what 
forms the artist should follow; and the natural conser\farism; of religion 
crept into art, slowly stifling sculpture into a conventional, stylistic de¬ 
generation, Under the powerful monarchs of the Twelfth Dynasty the 
secular spirit reasserted itself, and art recaptured something of its old vigor 
and more than its old skill. Ahead of Amcnemhet Hi in black diorite"* 
suggests at once the rccovciy" of character and the recovery of art; here 
is the quiet hardness of an able king, car\"cd with the competence of a 
master. A colossal starue of Senusret III is crowned with a bead and face 


* There are impnrtani esceprions m this—c.g., the Shefk-cl-Belcd and the Scribe; obvi¬ 
ously the conv'tntton wtis not due tt> inoapacity or ignorance. 
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equal in conception and execution to arty portrait m the history of sculp¬ 
ture j and the mined torso of Senusnet in the Cairo Aluseum* ranks with 
the torso of Hercules in the Louvre* Animal figures abound in the Egj^ptian 
sculpture of everj*^ age^ and are al^t'ays full of humor and life: here is a 
mouse chewing a nut» an ape devotedly strumming a harp, a porcupine 
with every spine on the qui vhs. Then came the Shepherd Kings, and for 
three hundred years Egyptian art almost ceased to be. 

In the age of Ilatshcpsut, the Thutmoscs, the Anicnhotcps and the 
Ramescs^ art underwent a second resurrection along the Nile. Wealth 
poured in from subject Syria, passed into the temples and the courrs, and 
trickled through them to nourish every art. Colossi of Thutmose HI and 
Ramcscs 11 began to challenge the skyj statuary crowded cverj^ comer of 
the temples; masterpieces were flung forth with unprecedented abundance 
by a race exhilarated with vi^hat they thought was world supremacy. The 
fine granite bust of the great Queen in the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
at New York; the basalt statue of Thutmose III in the Cairo Museum; 
the lion sphinx of Amcnhocep 111 in the British Museum; the limestone 
seated Ikhnaton in the Louvre; the granite statue of Rameses H in Turin;* 
the perfect crouching figure of the same incredible monarcli making an 
offering to the gods;*** the meditative cow of Der-cl-Bahrij which Maspero 
considered “equal, if not superior, to the best achievements of Greece and 
Rome in this ge 7 tre”f* the two lions of Amenhotep ill, which Ruskin 
ranked as the best animal statuary surviving from antiquity;™ the colossi 
cut into the rocks at Abu Simbel by the sculptors of Ramcscs II; the amaz¬ 
ing remains found among the ruins of the artist Thutmosc^s studio at Tell- 
el-Amama-a plaster model of Ikhnaton’s head, full of the mysticism and 
poetry of that tragic king, the lovely limestone bust of Iklmaton’s Queen, 
Nofretete, and the even finer sandstone head of the same fair lady:“ these 
scattered examples may illustrate the sculptural accomplishments of this 
abounding Empire age* Amid all these lofty masterpieces humor continues 
to find place; Egyptian sculptors frolic with jolly caricatures of men and 
animals, and even the kings and queens, in lkhnaton*s iconoclastic age, arc 
made to smile and play, * 

After Rameses II this magnificence passed rapidly away. For many 
centuries after him art contented itself with, repeating traditional works 
and forms, tinder the Saite kings it sought to rejuvenate itself by retum- 

* One is renunded here of tJic remark of an Egyptian sratesmaa, aficr Tisfeing the 

galleries of Europer “Qar ooiu Jt'tfs z'eti mtnt payt*— Hoiv j'oti have raped itty country-! 
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ing to river simpUcity Jind sincerity of the Old Kingdom masters* Sculptors 
attacked bravely the hardest stones—basalt, brecchj serpentine, diorite— 
and carved them into such realistic portraits as that of Montnmihait” and 
the green basalt head of a bald unknown, now looking out blackly upon 
the vv'alk of the State Museum at BcrliiL In bronze they cast the lovely 
figure of the lady Tekoschet*** Again they delighted in catching the 
actual features and movements of men and beasts^ they moulded laughable 
figures of quaint animals, slaves and gods^ and they formed in bronze a 
cat and a goat’s head which arc among the trophies of Berlin**" Then the 
Persians came dovvm like a wolf on the fold, conquered Egj'-pc, desecrated 
its temples, broke its spirit, and put an end to its art. 

These—architecture and sculpture*—arc the major Egyptian arts^ hut 
if abundance counted, bas-relief would have to be added to them. Ko 
other people so tirelessly carved its history or legends upon its walls. At 
first wc are shocked by the dull similarity of these glyptic narratives, the 
crowded confusion, the absence of proportion and perspective—or the 
ungainly attempt to achieve this by representing the far above the neat; 
we are surprised to see how tall the Pharaoh is, and how small arc his 
enemiesj and, as in the sculpture, wc find it hard to adjust our pictoml 
habits to eyes and breasts that face us boldly, while noses, chins and feet 
turn coldly away. But then we find ourselves caught by the perfect line 
and grace of the falcon and serpent carved on King Wenephes' tomb," 
by the lUnestone reliefs of King Zoser on the Step-Pyramid at Sakkara, 
by the wood-relief of Prince Hesire from iiis grave in the same locality,"" 
and by the wounded Libyan on a Fifth Dynasty tomb at Abusir“—a patient 
study of muscles taut in pain* At last we bear with equanimity the long 
reliefs that tell how Thutraosc III and Rameses 11 carried all before them; 
wc recognize the perfection of flowing line in the reliefs canned for Seri 
I at Abydos and Kamak; and we follow with interest the picturesque en¬ 
gravings wherein the sculptors of Hatshepsut tell on the walls of Der-el- 
Bahri the story of the expedition sent by her to the mysterious land of 
Punt (Somaliland?)* A\^e see the long ships with full-spread sail and serried 
oars heading south amid waters alive with octopi, Crustacea and other 
toilers of the seaj we watch the fleet arriving on the shores of Punt, wel¬ 
comed by a startled but fascinated people and king; we see the sailois 


■ Though the word sculptin-e includes aU cirvcd forms, we sliaU h ^ moaiiiiig 
especially sculpture hi the romiJ; and shall segregate under the term tras-relief the partial 
canning of forms upon a background. 
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oarrjdng^ on board a Ehousand loads of native delicacies; we read the jest 
of the Punt workman—*"Be careful of your feet, you over ilierc; look 
out!” Then we accompany the heavy-laden vessels as they return north- 
’U'ard filled (the inscription tells us) “with the marv'^els of the land of Puntt 
all the odoriferous trees of tfve lands of the gods^ incense^ ebony, ivor)% 
gold, woods of divers kinds, cosmetics for the eyes, monkeys, dogs, panther 
skins, . . . never have like things been brought back for any king from 
the beginning of the world.” The ships come though the great canal 
ber\vcen, the Red Sea and the Nile; we see the expedition landing at tfic 
docks of Thebes, depositing its varied cargo at the ver)^ feet of the Queen. 
And lastly we arc shown, as if after the lapse of rime, all these imported 
goods beautifying Eg)'pt: on every side ornaments of gold and ebony, 
Ixjxcs of perfumes and unguents, elephants^ tusks and animals^ hides; while 
the trees brought back from Punt are flourishing so well on the soil of 
Thebes that under their branches oxen enjoy the shade. It is one of the 
supreme reliefs in the history of art.*^* 

Bas-relief is a liaison between sculpture and painting. In Egypt, except 
during the reign of the Ptolemies and under the influence of Greece, paint¬ 
ing never rose to the status of an independent art; it remained an access(>ry 
to architecture, sculpture and relief—the painter filled in the outlines car\'ed 
by the cutting cook But though subordinate, it was ubiquitous; most starues 
were painted, all surfaces were colored. It is an art perilously subject to 
time, and lacking the persistence of statuary and building, V^ery little re¬ 
mains to us of Old Kingdom painting beyond a remarkable picture of six 
geese from a tomb at jMcdum;“ but from this alone \vc are justified in be¬ 
lieving that already in the early dynasties this art, too, had come near to 
perfection* In the iMiddle Kingdom we find distemper pain ting t of a 
delightful decorative effect in the tombs of Ameni and Khnumhotep at 
Beni-Hasan, and such excellent examples of the art as the “Gazelles and 
the Peasantsd“" and the "Cat Watching the Prey”;”" here again the artist 
has caught the main point—that his creations must move and live* Under 
the Empire the tombs became a riot of pinting. The Egy^ptian artist had 
noxv developed every color in the rainbow, and was anxious to display his 
skilL On the walls and ceilings of homes, tcn^plcs, palaces and graves he 

' A cast of this relkf tray be seen, la the Twelfth Egy ptian Room of the Mccrnpnli- 
Uti Muifcum of Art at New York* 

tPalndng in which the pignicrus are nitied or tempered with egg-yolji, uizic (ilUuud 
glue), OT egg-white. 
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tried to portray refreshingly the life of the sunny fields—birds in flight 
through the air^ fishes s\s'^imming in the sea, beasts of the jungle in their 
native haunts. Floors were painted to look like transparent pools, and ceil¬ 
ings sought to rival the jewelry of the sky* Around these pictures were 
borders of geometric or fiorai design, ranging from a quiet simplicity to 
the most fascinating complejiicy**” The “Dancing Girl,"^ so full of orig¬ 
inality and erprif, the “Bird Hunt in a Boat,”"^ the slim, naked beauty in 
ochre, mingling with other musicians in the Tomb of Night at Thebes“— 
these are stray samples of the painted population of the graves. Here, as 
in the bas-rcIicfs, the line Ls good and the composition poor^ the participants 
in an action, whom we should portray as intermingled, are represented 
separately in succession;"^ superposition is again preferred to perspective; 
the stiff fomjalkm and conventions of Egyptian sculpture arc the order 
of the day, and do not reveal that enlivening humor and realism which 
distinguish the later statuary'. But through these pictures runs a freshness 
of conception, a flow of line and execution, a fidelity to the life and move¬ 
ment of natural things, and a joyous exuberance of color and ornament, 
which make them a delight to the eye and the spirit. With all its short¬ 
comings Egyptian painting would never be surpassed by any Oriental 
civilization until the middle dynasties of China. 

The Tu inor a rts were the major art of Egypt. The same skill and energy 
that had built Karnak and the Pyramids, and had crowded the temples 
with a populace of stone, devoted itself also to the internal beautification 
of the home, the adornment of the body, and the development of all the 
graces of life. Weavers made rugs, tapestries and cushions rich in color 
and incredibly fine in texture; the designs which they created passed do%vn ; 
into Syria, and are used there to this day.“ The relics of Tutenkhamon’s 
tomb have revealed the astonishing luxury of Egj^ptian fumimre, the ex- ! 
quisite finish of every piece and part, chairs covered gaudily with silver 
and gold, beds of sumptuous workmanship and design, jewel-boxes and 
perfume-baskets of minute artistry, and vases that only China would cxcek 
Tables bore costly vessels of silver, gold and bronze, cr)'stal goblets, and 
sparkling bowls of dloritc so finely ground that the light shone through 
their stone xvalJs. The alabaster vessels of Tutenkhamon, and the perfect 
lotus cups and drinking bowls unearthed amid the ruins of Amenhotep 
Ill’s villa at Thebes, indicate to what a high level the ceramic art was 
raised. Finally the jewelers of the iVliddlc Kingdom and the Empire brought 
forth a profusion of precious ornaments seldom surpassed in design and 
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j workmanship.^ Necklaces, crowns, rings, bracelets, mirrors, pectorals, 
chains, medallions; gold and silver, camelian and felspar, lapis lazuli and 
amethyst-eveiything is here. The rich Egyptians took the same pleasure 
as the Japanese in the beauty of the little things that surrounded them; 
cv'ery square of ivory on their jewel-boxes had to be carved in relief and 
refined in precise detail. They dressed simply, but they lived completely. 
And when their day’s work was done they refreshed themselves with 
music softly played on lutes, harps, sistrums, flutes and lyres.* Temples 
and palaces had orchestras and choirs, and on the Pharaoh’s staff a 
“superintendent of singing” who orpnized players and musicians for the 
entertainment of the king. There is no trace of a musical notation in 
Egypt, but this may be merely a lacuna in the remains. Snefrunofr and 
Rc’mery-Ptah w ere the Carusos and De Reszkes of their day, and across 
the centuries we hear their boast that they “fulfil every wish of the king 
by their beautiful singing.”" ® 

It is exceptional that their names sur\’ive, for in most cases the artists 
whose labors presetted the features or memory of princes, priests and 
kings had no means of transmitting their own names to posterity. We hear 
of Imhotep, the almost mythical architect of Zoser’s reign; of Ineni, who 
designed great buildings like Der-el-Bahri for Thutmose I; of Puymre 
and Hapuseneb and Senmut, who carried on the architectural enterprises 
of Queen Hatshepsur,t of the artist Thutmose, in w'hose studio so many 
masterpiece have been found; and of Bek, the proud sculptor who tells 
us, in Gautier’s strain, that he has saved Ikhnaton from oblivion." Amen- 
hotep III had as his chief architect another Amenhotep, son of Hapu; the 
Pharaoh placed almost limitless wealth at the disposal of his talents,* and 
this favored artist became so famous that later Egyq>t worshiped him as 
a god. For the most part, however, the artist worked in obscurity and 
poverty, and was ranked no higher than other artisans or handicraftsmen 
by the priests and potentates who engaged him. 


Egyptian religion cooperated with Egyptian wealth to inspire and foster 
art, and cooperated with Egypt’s loss of empire and affluence to ruin it. 
Religion offered motives, ideas and the inspiration; but it imposed con- 


•The lute u-as made by stretching a few’ strings along a narrow soundine-board- 
sismirn w-as a group of snuil discs shaken on vk'ircs. ® ’ 

t&nmut was so honored by his sovereigns that he said of himsdf: “I was the 

of the gnat m the whole land.— This is an opinion very commonly held, but ^oc al- 
u-a^'s so clearly expressed. / i not at 
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ventions and restraints which bound art so completely to the church that 
when sincere religion died among the artists, the arts that had lived on it 
died too. This is the tragedy of almotsr every civilization—that its soul is In 
its faithj and seldom survives philosophy. 


10. Fbilosophy 

The of Ptab-botep^'-The “Adffj&nkioTH of Ipa^et^ 

—The of jJ Alisajithrope^^The Egyptian Ecctek^^tes 

Historians of philosophy have been wont to begin their story with the 
Greeks. The Hindus^ who believe that they invented philosophy, and the 
Chinese, who believe that they perfected it, smile at our provincialism. 
It may be that we are all mistakenj for among the most ancient fragments 
left to us by the Egyptians are writings that belongs however loosely and 
untechnically, under the rubric of moral philosophy. The wisdom of rhe 
Egyptians was a proverb with rhe Greeks, who felt themselves children 
b^ide this ancient race.” 

The oldest work of philosophy known to us is the '^Instruction of Ptah- 
hotep,” which apparently goes back to 2S80 b.c.— 13®"^ years befo're Con¬ 
fucius, Socrates and Buddha.™ Ptah-hotep was Governor of Memphis, and 
Prime iMinistcr to the King, under the Fifth Dynasty, Retiring from office, 
he decided to leave to his son a manual of everlasting wisdom. It ^vas 
transcribed as an antique classic by some scholars prior to the Eighteenth 
Dvmasty. The V''izicr begins; 

O Prince mv Lord, the end of life is at hand; old age descendech 
upon me; feebleness cometh and childishness is renewed; he that is 
old liech down in misery everj' day. The eyes are small, the cars arc 
deaf. Energy is diminished, the heart hath no resn . . . Command chy 
scr\'ant, therefore, to make over my princely authority to my son. 

Let me speak unto him the words of them that hearken to the coun^ 
sd of the men of old rime, those that once heard the gods. I pray 
thee. Jet this thing be done. 


His Gracious Majesty grants the permission, advising him, however, to 
“discourse without causing weariness"—advice not yet superfluous for 
philosophers. Whereupon Ptah-hotep instructs his son; 

Be not proud because thou arc learned; but discourse with the ig¬ 
norant man as with the sage- For no limit can be set to skill, neither 
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is there any craftsman that posscsscth full advantages. Fair speech is 
more rare than the emerald that is found by slave-maidens among the 
pebbles. .. . Live, therefore, in the house of kindliness, and men shall 
come and give gifts of themselves. . . . Beware of making enmity by 
thy words. . . . Overstep not the truth, neither repeat that which 
any man, be he prince or peasant, saith in op>ening the hean; it is 
abhorrent to the soul. . . . 

If thou wouldst be a wise man, beget a son for the pleasing of the 
god. If he make straight his course after thine example, if he ar¬ 
range thine affairs in due order, do all unto him that is good. 

... If he be heedless and trespass thy rules of conduct, and is vio¬ 
lent; if evety speech that cometh from his mouth is a vile word; 
then beat thou him, that his talk may be fitting. . . . Precious to a 
man is the virtue of his son, and good character is a thing remem¬ 
bered. . . . 

VVhercsover thou goest, beware of consorting with women. . . . 

If thou wouldst be wise, provide for thine house, and love thy wife 
that is in thine arms. . . . Silence is more profitable to thee than 
abundance of speech. Consider how thou mayest be opposed by an 
expert that speaketh in council. It is a foolish thing to sp>cak on 
every kind of work. . . . 

If thou be powerful make thyself to be honored for knowledge 
and for gentleness. . . . Beware of interruption, and of answering 
words with heat; put it from thee; control thyself. 

And Ptah-hotep concludes with Horatian pride: 

Nor shall any word that hath here been set down cease out of this 
land forever, but shall be made a pattern whereby princes shall speak 
well. My words shall instruct a man how he shall speak; . . . yea, he 
shall become as one skilful in obeying, excellent in speaking. Good 
fortune shall befall him; ... he shall be gracious until the end of his 
life; he shall be contented always.* 

This note of good cheer does not persist in Egyptian thought; age comes 
upon it quickly, and sours it. Another sage, Ipuwer, bemoans the disorder, 
violence, famine and decay that attended the passing of the Old Kingdom; 
he tells of sceptics who “would make offerings if* they “knew where the 
god is”; he comments upon increasing suicide, and adds, like another 
Schopenhauer: “Would that there might be an end of men, that there 
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might be no conception, no birth. If the land would but cease from noise, 
and strife be no niorc”-ir is clear that Ipuwer was tired and old. In the 
end he dreams of a philosopher-king who wiU redeem men from chaos 

and injustice: 

He brings cooling to the flame (of the social conflagration?). It is 
said he is the shepherd of all men* There is no evil in his heart. 
When his herds are few he passes the day to gather them ti^ethcr, 
their hearts being fevered. Would that he had discerned their char¬ 
acter in the generation. Then would he have smitten evil* He 
would have stretched forth his arm against it. He would have 
smitten the seed thereof and their inheritance. * * Where is to¬ 
day? Doth he sleep perchance? Behold, his might is not seen. 

This already is the voice of the prophets; the lines arc cast into strophic 
form, like the prophetic writings of the and Breasted properly 

acclaims these Admonitions^’ as “the earliest emergence of a social idealism 
which among the Hebrews we call *Messiamsm.' Another scroll from 
the Middle Kingdom denounces the corruprion of the age in words that 
almost every generation hears: 

To whom do I speak today? 

Brotliers are evil, 

Friends of today not of love* 

To whom do I speak today? 

Hearts are thievish, 

Everj" man seijics his neighbor’s goods. 

To whom do 1 speak today? 

Tlic gentle man parishes, 

Tlie bold-faced goes evcrv'Avhere*, - - 
To whom do i speak today? 

When a man should arouse wrath by his evil conduct 

He sdrs all men to mirth, although his iniijuity is wicked. » - - 

And then this Egyptian Swinburne pours our a lovely eulogy of death: 

Death is before me today 
Like the recovery of a sick man, 

Like going forth into a garden after sickness. 

Death is before me today 

Like the odor of myrrh, 

l*ikc sitting under the sail on a windy day* 


* 9 ^ the story of civilization (chap. VIII 

Death is before me today 
Like the odor of lotus-flowers, 

Like sitting on the shore of drunkenness. 

Death is before me today 
Like the course of a fre^et. 

Like the return of a man from the war-galley to his house. ... 

Death is before me today 
As a man longs to see his home 
When he had spent years of captivity.*** 

Saddest of all is a poem engraved upon a slab now 
Museum, and dating back to 2200 b.c. Carpe dientj it sings- 

I have heard the words of Imhotep and Hardedef, 

Words greatly celebrated as their utterances. 

Behold the places thereof!— 

Their walls are dismantled. 

Their places arc no more. 

As if they had never been. 

None cometh from thence 
That he may tell us how they fare;... 

That he may content our hearts 
Until we too depart 
To the place whither they have gone. 

Elncourage thy heart to forget it. 

Making it pleasant for thee to follow thy desire 
While thou livest. 

Put myrrh upon thy head. 

And garments upon thee of flne linen. 

Imbued with marvelous luxuries. 

The genuine things of the gods. 

Increase yet more thy delights. 

And let not thy heart languish. 

Follow thy desire and thy good. 

Fashion thy affairs on earth 
After the mandates of thine own heart. 

Till that day of lamentation come to thee 
When the silent-hearted (dead) hears not their lamentation. 

Nor he that is in the tomb attends the mourning. 


in the Leyden 
•snatch the day! 
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Celebrate the glad day; 

Be not wear)'' therein. 

Lo, no man taketh his g<x>ds with him; 

Yea, none rerumeth again that is gone thither.'* 

This pessimism and scepticism were the resuic^ it may be, of the broken 
spirit of a nation humiliated and subjected by the Hyksos invaders; they 
bear the same relation to Egypt that Stoicism and Epicureanism bear to 
a defeated and enslaved Greece.* In part such literature represents one 
of those interludes^ like our own moril interregnumj in which thought 
has fora time overcome belief» and men no longer know how or why they 
should live. Such periods do not endure; hope soon wins the victory over 
thought; the intellect is put down to its customary menial place, and 
religion is bom again, giving to men the imaginative stimulus apparently 
indispensable to life and work. We need not suppose that such poems 
expressed the views of any large number of Eg^'^pdans; behind and around 
the small but vital minority that pondered the problems of life and death 
in secular and naturalistic terms were millions of simple men and women 
who remained faithful to the gods, and never doubted that right would 
triumph, that every earthly pain and grief would be atoned for bountifully 
in a haven of happiness and peace. 


//. Reljgh?! 

Sky god^—The mn god-Plant gods-Ajjhmi gods—Sex gods— 
Human gods-Osiris—his and H&ms-Mtmr deitks-The 
priests—!vnfioTtaijty—The of the Dead^^—Tbe 

*W egative Confession’^—Mjgic—Corruption 

For beneath and above everything in Egypt was religion. We find it 
there in every stage and form from totemism to theology; wc see its in¬ 
fluence in literature, in government, in art, in eveiyThing except morality. 
And it is not only varied, it is tropically abundant; only in Rome and 
India shall w'e find so plentiful a pantheon. We cannot understand the 
Egyptian—or man—untU we study his go<is. 

In the beginning, said the Eg)'ptian, w^as the sky; and to the end this and 
the Nile remained his chief divinities. All these marvelous heavenly bodies 
were not mere bodies, they were the external forms of mighty spirits. 


* "^ClvU WIT,” says Tpuwu, ‘^ays no pevenues." 
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gods whose wills—not alwaj^ concordant—ordained their complex and 
varied movements.™ The sky itself was a vanity across M'hose vosmess a 
great cow stood^ who w’as the goddess Hathor; the earth lay beneath her 
feet, and her belly was clad in the beauty of ten thousand stars* Or (for 
the gods and niyths differed from nome to nome) the sky was the god 
Sibu^ lying tenderly upon the earth, which was the goddess Nuit; from 
their gigantic copulation all things had been bom,™ Each of the constella¬ 
tions was a god: for example, Sahu and Sopdit (Orion and Sirius) were 
tremendous dcjticsi Sahu ate gods three times a day regularly. Occasionally 
some such monster ate the moon, but only for a moment; soon the prayers 
of men and the anger of the other gods forced the greedy sow to vomit 
it up again.”" In this manner the Egyptian populace explained an eclipse 
of the moon* 

The moon was a god, perhaps the oldest of all that were worshiped 
in Egypt; but in the official rheolog}" the greatest of the gods was the sun* 
Sometimes it was worshiped as the supreme deitj'' Ra or Re, the bright 
father who fertilized Alother Earth with rays of penetrating heat and 
light; sometimes it was a divine calf, bom anew at every dawn, sailing the 
sky slowly in a celestial boat, and descending into the west, at evening, 
like an old man tottering to his grave. Or the sun was the god Horus, 
taking the graceful form of a falcon, flying majestically across the heavens 
day after day as if in superv'ision of his realm, and becoming one of the 
recurrent s>TnboIs of Eg)"ptian religion and royalty* Alwap Ra, or the 
sun, was the Creator: at his first rising, seeing the earth desert and bare, 
he had flooded it with his energizing rays, and all living things—v'cgctable, 
animal and human— had sprung pell-mell from his eyes, and been scattered 
over the world* The earliest men and women, being direct children of Ra, 
had been perfect and happy; by degrees their descendants had taken to 
evil ways, and had forfeited this perfection and happiness; whereupon 
Ra, dissatisfied with his creatures, had destroyed a large part of the human 
race. Learned Eg^'^ptians questioned this popular belief, and asserted on 
the contrary" (like certain Sumerian scholars), that the first men had been 
like brutes, w-ithout articulate speech or any of the arts of life.” All in 
all it was an intelligent mythology, expressing piously man*s gratitude to 
earth and sun. 

So exuberant was this piety that the Egyptians worshiped not merely 
the source, but almost every form, of life. Atany plants were sacred to 
them: the palm-tree that shaded them amid the desert, the spring that 
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gave them drink in the oaiSi^T the grove where they could meet and rest» 
the sycamore Hourlsldng iniraculoiisly in the sand; these were, with ex¬ 
cellent reason, holy things, and to the end of his civilization the simple 
Egyptian brought them offerings of cucumbers, grapes and figs,™ Even 
the lowly vegetable found its devotees; and Tainc anaused himself by 
showing how the onion that so displeased Bossnet had been a divinity on 
the banks of the Nile."^ 

More popular were the animal gods; they were so numerous that they 
filled the Egyptian pantheon like a chartering menagerie. In one nome or 
another, in one period orajiothcr, Egyptians worshiped the ball, the croctj- 
dilc, the hawk, the cow, the goose, the goat, the ram, the car, the dog, 
the chicken, the swallow, the jackal, the serpent, and allowed some of 
these creatures to roam in the temples with the same freedom that is 
accorded to the sacred cow in India today.™ When the gods became 
human they still retained animal doubles and symbols; Amon was rcprc' 
sented as a goose or a ram, Ra as a grasshopper or a bull, Osiris as a bull 
or a ram, Sebek as a crocodile, Horus as a hawk or falcon, Hathor as a 
co\^', and Thoth, the god of wisdom, as a baboon.” Sometimes women 
were offered to certain of these animals as sexual mates; the bull in par¬ 
ticular, as the incarnation of Osiris, received this honor; and at Alendcs, 
says Plutarch, the most beautiful women were offered in coitus to the 
divine goat,™ From beginning to end this totemism remained as an essential 
and native clement in Egyptian religion; human gods came to Egypt 
much later, and probably as gifts from western Asia.™ 

The goat and tbe bull were especially sacred to the Egj^pcians as repre- 
sendng sexual creative power; they were not merely symbols of Osiris, 
but incarnations of him.™ Often Osiris ’was depicted ’^vith large and prom¬ 
inent organs, as a mark of his supreme power; and models of him in this 
form, or with a triple phallus, were borne in religious processions by the 
Eg)''ptians; on certain occasions the ’women carried such phallic images, 
and operated them mechanically with strings."** Signs of sex worship 
appear not only in the many cases in whicli figures are depicted, on temple 
reliefs, with erect organs, but in the frequent appearance, in Egj^ptian 
symbolism, of the entx a cross with a handle, as a sign of sexual 

union and vigorous life.™ 

At last the gods became human—or rather, men became gods. Like the 

•Tht (ruritiiis reader ivilJ find again 3 similar cusEnm in Indb; cf, DuboU, tiiftdu 
Cwt^rmt gnd Cittniomiti Oiford, 15^8. p. 5^15. 
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deities of Greece, the personal gods of Eg>"pt were merely superior men 
and women, made in heroic mould, but composed of bone and muscle, 
desh and blood; they hungered and ate, thirsted and drank, loved and 
mated, hated and killed, grew old and died.*** There was Osiris, for c.\- 
ample, god of the beneficent Nile, whose death and resurrection were 
celebrated yearly as symbolizing the fall and rise of the river, and perhaps 
the decay and grouTh of the soil. Every Egyptian of the later dynasties 
could tell the story of how Set (or Sit), the wicked god of desiccation, 
who shriveled up har\’ests with his burning breath, was angered at Osiris 
(the Nile) for extending (with his overflow) the fertility of the eanh, 
slew him, and reigned in dry majesty over Osiris’ kingdom (i.e., the river 
once failed to rise), until Horns, brave son of Isis, overcame Set and 
banished him; whereafter Osiris, brought back to life by the warmth 
of Isis’ love, ruled benevolently over Egypt, suppressed cannibalism, estab¬ 
lished civilization, and then ascended to heaven to reign there endlessly 
as a god.*“ It w'as a profound myth; for history, like Oriental religion, is 
dualistic—a record of the conflict berween creation and destruction, fer¬ 
tility and desiccation, rejuvenation and exhaustion, good and evil, life and 
death. 

Profound, too, was the myth of Isis, the Great .Mother. She was not 
only the loyal sister and wnfe of Osiris; in a sense she was greater than he, 
for—like woman in general—she had conquered death through love. Nor 
was she merely the black soil of the Delta, fertilized by the touch of 
Osiris-Nile, and making all Egypt rich with her fecundity. She was, above 
all, the symbol of that mysterious creative power which had produced the 
earth and every living thing, and of that maternal tenderness whereby, at 
whatever cost to the mother, the young new life is nurtured to maturit)'. 
She represented in Egypt—as Kali, Ishtar and Cybele represented in 
Asia, Demeter in Greece, and Ceres in Rome—the original priority and 
independence of the female principle in creation and in inheritance, and 
the originative leadership of woman in tilling the earth; for it was Isis 
(said the myth) who had discovered wheat and barley growing wild in 
Egypt, and had revealed them to Osiris (man).*” The Egyptians wor¬ 
shiped her with especial fondness and piety, and raised up jeweled images 
to her as the Mother of God; her tonsured priests praised her in sonorous 
matins and vespers; and in midwinter of each year, coincident with the 
annual rebirth of the sun towards the end of our December, the temples 
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of her divine child, Horus (god of the sun), showed her, in holy effigy, 
nursing in a stable the babe that she had miraculously conceived. These 
poctic-philosophic legends and symbols profoundly affected Christian 
ritual and theology. Early Christians sometimes worshiped before the 
statues of Isis suckling the infant Horus, seeing in them another form of 
the ancient and noble myth by which woman (Le., the female principle), 
creating all things, becomes at last the Mother of God.** 

These—Ra (or, as he was called in the South, Amon), Osiris, Isis and 
Horus—were the greater gods of Egypt. In later days Ra, Amon and 
another god, Ptah, were combined as three embodiments or aspects of one 
supreme and triune deity.** There were countless lesser divinities: Anubis 
the jackal, Shu, Tefnut, Nephthys, Kct, Nut; . . . but we must not make 
these pages a museum of dead gods. Even Pharaoh was a god, always the 
son of Amon-Ra, ruling not merely by divine right but by divine birth, 
as a deit)* transiently tolerating the earth as his home. On his head was 
the falcon, symbol of Horus and totem of the tribe; from his forehead rose 
the UT<£us or serpent, S)Tnbol of wTsdom and life, and communicating magic 
v'irtues to the crown.** The king was chief-priest of the faith, and led the 
great processions and ceremonies that celebrated the festivals of the gods. 
It was through this assumption of divine lineage and powers that he was 
able to rule so long with so little force. 

Hence the priests of Egypt were the necessary props of the throne, 
and the secret police of the social order. Given a faith of such complexity, 
a class had to arise adept in magic and ritual, whose skill would make it 
indispensable in approaching the gods. In effect, though not in law, the 
office of priest passed down from father to son, and a class grew up 
which, through the piety of the people and the politic generosity of the 
kings, became in time richer and stronger than the feudal aristocracy or 
the royal family itself. The sacrifices offered to the gods supplied the 
priests with food and drink; the temple buildings gave them spacious 
homes; the revenues of temple lands and services furnished them with 
ample incomes; and their exemption from forced labor, military service, 
and ordinary ta.xation, left them in an enviable position of prestige and 
power. TTiey deser\’ed not a little of this power, for they accumulated 
and presett ed the learning of Eg)'pt, educated the youth, and disciplined 
themselves with rigor and zeal. Herodotus describes them almost with 
awe: 
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They are of all men the most excessively attentive to the worship 
of the gods, and observe the following ceremonies. . . . They wear 
linen garments, constantly fresh-washed. . . . They are circumcised 
for the sake of cleanliness, thinking it better to be clean than hand¬ 
some. They shave their whole body every' third day, that neither 
lice nor any other impurity may be found upKjn tlicm. . . . They 
wash themselves in cold water tw'icc cv'cr\' day and twice every 
nighL- 


W hat distinguished this religion above evcrvthing else was its emphasis 
on immortality’’. If Osiris, the Nile, and all vegetation, might rise again, 
so might man. The amazing presei'V'ation of the dead body in the dry soil 
of Egypt lent some encouragement to this belief, which was to dominate 
Elgy'ptian faith for thousands of years, and to pass from it, by its own 
resurrection, into Christianity.** T he body, Egypt believed, was inhabited 
by a small replica of itself called the Ka, and al^ by a soul that dwelt in 
the body like a bird flitting among trees. All of these—body, Ka and soul— 
survived the appearance of death; they could escape mortality for a time 
in proportion as the flesh was presenxd from decay; but if they came to 
Osiris clean of all sin they would be permitted to live forever in the 
“Happy Field of Food”—those heavenly gardens where there would 
always be abundance and security': judge the harassed penury that spoke 
in this consoling dream. These Elysian Fields, however, could be reached 
only through the serv'ices of a ferry'man, an Egvptian prototy'pe of Charon; 
and this old gentleman would receive into his boat only such men and 
women as had done no evil in their lives. Or Osiris would question the 
dead, weighing each candidate’s heart in the scale against a feather to test 
his truthfulness. Those vvho failed in this final e.xamination would be 
condemned to lie forever in their tombs, hungering and thirsting, fed upon 
by hideous crocodiles, and never coming forth to sec the sun. 

According to the priests there were clever way's of passing these tests; 
and they offered to reveal these ways for a consideration. One was to fit 
up the tomb with food, drink and serv'ants to nourish and help the dead. 
.Another was to fill the tomb with talismans pleasing to the gods: fish, 
vultures, snakes, above all, the scarab—a beetle which, because it repro¬ 
duced itself apparently with fertilization, typified the resurrected soul- 
if these were properly blessed by' a priest they would frighten away ever\' 
assailant, and annihilate every evil. A still better way was to buy the 
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Book of the Dead* scrolls for which the priests had written prayers^ for¬ 
mulas and charms calculated to appease^ even to deceive^ Osiris* ^\^hen, 
after a hundred vicissitudes and perils, the dead soul at last reached Osiris, 
it was to address the great Judge in some such manner as tliis: 


O Thou who speedest Time's advancing wing^ 
Thou dweller in all mjTftcrics of life, 

Thou guardian of ever)'' word I Sjicak— 

Behold, Thou art ashamed of me, thy son; 

Thy heart is full of sorrow and of shame. 

For that my sins were grievous in the world, 
And proud niy wickedness and my transgression* 
Oh, be at peace with me, oh, be at peace. 

And break the barriers that loom between us! 

Let all my sins be washed awav' and fall 
Forgotten to the right and left of thee! 

Yea, do away w'ith all niy wickedness. 

And put aw'ay the shame that fills thy heart. 

That Thou and I herjeeforth may be at peace.*" 


Or the soul was to declare its innocence of all major sins, in, a “Negative 
Confession" that represems for us one of the earliest and noblest expressions 
of the moral sense in man: 

Hail to Tliee, Great God, Lord of Truth and Justice! I have 
come before Thee, my Master; 1 have been brouglit to see thy 
beauties. ... I bring unto you Truth. ... I have not committed in- 
iquiry against men* I have not oppressed die poor. ... I have not 
laid labor upon any free man beyotid tliat which he wrouglit for 
himself. ... I have not defaulted, T have not committed that which 
is an abomination to the gods* I have not caused the sbve to be ill- 
treated of his master. I have not starv'^ed any man, I have not made 
any to weep, i have not assassinated any man, * * . I have not com¬ 
mitted treason against any. I have not in aught diminished the sup- 

* A. mndem dtlt given by Lepius tu Some two thousanEi papyrtB rolls found in vari¬ 
ous tombs, and distinguished by containing formulae te guide iht dead. The Eg\'ptran 
ddc is Coffiing Fonb (from death) by Day. They date from the Pj-ramldi, but some 
are ei'cn older. The Egyptia.n5 believed that these tests had been compMMed by the gi>d 
of wTsdoim, Thoth; cha[jtcr Isiv announced that the boot had been found at Hcllopollis, 
and was the vety' handwndng of the gud-"™ Jasbdi nude a JsJuiUar discovciy among 
the Jew’s; cf. Chap. Jtu, § v below. 
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plies of the temple; I have not spoiled the show-bread of the gods. 

... 1 h^vc done no carnal act wichtn the sacred enclosure of the 
temple. I have not blasphemed. . . * ] hav'e not falsified the balance, 

I have not taken away mUk from the mouths of sucklings. 1 have . .. 
not taken with nets the birds of the gods ... 1 am pure. [ am pure. 

I am pure.™ 

For the most part, however, Egyptian religion had little to say about 
morality; the priests were busier selling charms, mumbling incantations, 
and performing magic rices chan inculcating ethical precepts. Even the 
Book of the Dead teaches the faithful that charms blessed by the clergy 
lA ill overcome all the obstacles that the deceased soul may encounter on 
its way to salvation; and the emphasis is rather on reciting the prayers 
than on living the good life, one roll; “If this can known by 
the deceased he shall come forth by day”—i.e., rise to eternal life. Amulets 
and incantations were designed and sold to cover a multitude of sins and 
secure the entrance of the Devil himself into Paradise. At every step the 
pious Egyptian had to mutter strange formulas to avert evil and attract 
the good. Hear, for example, an anxious mother tiydng to drive out 
“demons” from her child; 

Run out, thou who comest in darkness, who cntcrest in stealth. 

. . . Comest thou to kiss this child? 1 will not let thee kiss him. 

. . . Comest thou to take him away? 1 will not let thee take him 
away from me. [ have made his protection against thee out of 
Efet-herb, which makes pain; out of onions, which harm thee; out 
of honey, which is sweet to the living and bitter to the dead; out 
of the evil prts of the Ebdu fish; out of the backbone of the 
perch.™ 

The gods themselves used magic and charms against one another. The 
literature of Egypt is full of magicians-of w'izards who dry up lakes with 
a word, or cause severed limbs to jump back into place, or raise the dead.** 
The king liad magicians to help or guide him; and he himself was believed 
to have a magical power to make the rain fall, or the river rise.“ Life was 
full of talismans, spelk, divinations; every door had to have a god to 
frighten away evil spirits or fortuitous strokes of bad luck. Children bom 
on the twenty-third of the month of Thoth would surely die soon; those 
bom on the tw'cnciech of Choiakh would go blind,** “Each day and 
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month/’ says Herodotus, “is assigned to some particular god; and accord¬ 
ing to the day on which each person is bom, they determine what will 
befall him, how he will die, and what kind of person he will be.”* In 
the end the connection benveen morality and religion tended to be for¬ 
gotten; the road to eternal bliss led not through a good life, but through 
magic, ritual, and generosity to the priests. Let a great Egj'ptologist ex¬ 
press the matter; 


The dangers of the hereafter were now greatly multiplied, and 
for ever)’’ critical situation the priest was able to furnish the dead 
with an effective charm which would infallibly cure him. Besides 
many charms which enabled the dead to reach the world of the 
hereafter, there were those which prevented him from losing his 
mouth, his head, his heart; others which enabled him to remember 
his name, to breathe, eat, drink, avoid eating his own foulness, to 
prevent his drinking-water from turning into flame, to mm dark¬ 
ness into light, to ward off all serpents and other hostile monsters, 
and many others, . . . Thus the earliest moral development which 
we can trace in the ancient East was suddenly arrested, or at least 
checked, by the detestable devices of a cormpt priesthood eager 
for gain."* 


Such was the state of religion in Egypt when Ikhnaton, poet and heretic, 
came to the throne, and inaugurated the religious revolution that destroyed 
the Empire of Egypt. 


IV. THE HERETIC KING 

The character of Ikimaton—The new religion—A hyvm to the 
nm — Monotheism — The new dogma — The new art — Re¬ 
action—N of retete—Break-up of the Empire—Death of 

Ikhnaton 

In the year 1380 b.c. Amenhotep III, who had succeeded Thutmose 
III, died after a life of wordly luxury and display, and was followed by 
his son Amenhotep IV, destined to be knowm as Ikhnaton. A profoundly 
revealing portrait-bust of him, discovered at Tell-el-Amama, show’s a 
profile of incredible delicacy, a face feminine in sofmess and poetic in 
its sensitivit)'. Large eyelids like a dreamer’s, a long, misshapen skull, a 
frame slender and weak: here was a Shelley called to be a king. 
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lie had hardly come to power when he began to revolt against the 
religion of Amon, and the practices of Amon’s priests. In the great temple 
at Kamak there was now a large harem, supposedly the concubines of 
Amon, but in reality ser\’ing to amuse the clergy.*^ The young emperor, 
whose private life was a model of fidelity, did not approve of this sacred 
harlotiy’; the blood of the ram slaughtered in sacrifice to Amon stank 
in his nostrils; and the traffic of the priests in magic and charms, and their 
use of the oracle of Amon to supjjort religious obscurantism and piolitical 
corruption* disgusted him to the point of violent protest. “More evil are 
the words of the priests,” he said, “than those which I heard until the year 
IV’^” (of his reign); “more evil are they than those which King Amenhotep 
III heard.*** His youthful spirit rebelled against the sordidness into which 
the religion of his people had fallen; he abominated the indecent wealth 
and lavish ritual of the temples, and the growing hold of a mercenary 
hierarchy on the nation’s life. With a poet’s audacity he threw compromise 
to the winds, and announced bravely that all these gods and ceremonies 
were a vTilgar idolatiy', that there was but one god—Aton. 

Like Akbar in India thirty centuries later, Ikhnaton saw divinity above 
all in the sun, in the source of all earthly life and light. We cannot tell 
whether he had adopted his theory from Syria, and whether Aton was 
merely a form of Adonis. Of whatever origin, the new god filled the 
king’s soul with delight; he changed his own name from Amenhotep, which 
contained the name of Amon, to Ikhnaton, meaning “Aton is satisfied”; 
and helping himself with old hymns, and certain monotheistic poems pub¬ 
lished in the preceding reign,* he composed passionate songs to Aton, of 
which this, the longest and the best, is the fairest surviving remnant of 
F.g)^ptian literature: 

Tliy dawning is beautiful in the horizon of the sky, 

O living Aton, Beginning of life. 

When thou riscst in the eastern horizon. 

Thou fiUest every land with thy beauty. 

Thou art beautiful, great, glittering, high above every land, 

Tfiy rays, they encompass the land, even all that thou hast made. 

• Under Amenhotep III the architects Suti and Hor had inscribed a monotheistic hNTnn 
to the sun upon a stele now in the British Museum.*** It had long been the custom in 

Egypt to address the sun-god, Amon-Ra, as the greatest god," but only as the god of 

Kgypt. 
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Tliou art Re, and thou earnest them all away captive; 
Thou bindest them by thy Jove. 

Tliough thou an far aw^ay, thy rays are upon earth; 
Though thou art on high, tiiy footprintj arc the day. 

When thou setrest in the western horizon of tlic sky. 
The earth is in darkness like the dead; 

Tlicy sleep in their chambers. 

Their hea^ arc wrapped up. 

Their nostrils arc stopped. 

And none sceth the other, 

AJJ rheir tilings arc stolen 
Which are under their heads, 

And they know it not. 

Every lion cometh fordi from his den, 

All serpents they sting. . . . 

Tlie world is in silence. 

He that made them resretli in his horizon. 

Bright is tlic earth when thou riscsr in the horizon. 
When thou shincst as Aton by day 
Thou drivest away the darkness. 

When thou sendest forth thy ra)^ 

The Two Lands are in daily festivity, 

Awake and standing upon their feet 
WTicn thou hast raised them up. 

Their limbs bathed, they take their clothing, 

Tlicir arms uplifted in adoration to thy dawning. 

In all the world they do their work. 

All cattle rest upon their pasturage. 

The trees and the plants flourish, 

The birds flutter in their marshes, 

Tlieir wings uplifted in adoration to thee. 

All the sheep dance upon their feet. 

All winged chbgs fly, 

They live when thou hast shone upon them. 

The barks sail upstream and downstream. 

Evejy' highw^ay is; opcu because thou da^TiCst* 

Tlie fish in the river leap up before thee. 

Thy rays arc in the midst of die great green sea. 
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Creacor of the germ in woman^ 

Maker of seed in man^ 

Giving life to the son in the body of his mother, 

Soothing him that he may not weep. 

Nurse ev'en in the womb. 

Giver of breath to animate every one that he maketh! 

When he comeih forth from the body . , , on the day of his birth, 
Thou openest his mouth In speech. 

Thou suppliest his necessities. 

When the fledgling in the egg chirps in the egg. 

Thou givest him breath therein to preserve him alive. 

When thou hast brought him together 
To the point of bursting the egg, 

He cometh forth from the egg, 

To chirp with all his might. 

He gocth about upon his two feet 
When he hath come forth therefrom. 

How manifold are thy works! 

They are hidden from before us, 

O sole god, whose powers no other possesseth. 

Thou didst create the earth according to thy heart 

While thou w'ast alonei 

Men, all cattle large and small, 

AH that arc upon tlic earth. 

That go about upon their feetj 
Ail that arc on high, 

That fly with their wings. 

The foreign countries, Syria and Kush, 

The land of Egypt; 

Thou sectest every man into his place, 

Thou suppliest their necessities. . . . 

Thou makest the Nile in the nether world. 

Thou bringest it as thou desirest. 

To preserve ahve the people. , . , 

How excellent arc thy designs, 

O Lord of ecemity! 

There is a Nile in the sky for the mirangers 

And for die cattle of ever^" countrt- that go upon their feet. 
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Thy rays nourish every garden; 

When thou risesc riicy live, 

They grow by thee. 

Thou maJeest the seasons 
In order to create all thy work: 

Winter to bring them coolness. 

And heat that they may taste thee. 

Thou didst make the distant sky to rise therein. 

In order to behold all that thou hast made, 

Thou alone, shining m the form as living Aton* 

Dawning, glittering, going afar and rcuiming. 
Thou makest millions of forms 
Through alone; 

Otles, towns and tribes. 

Highways and rivers. 

All eyes sec thee before them. 

For thou art Aton of the day over the earth* . . . 


Thou art in my heart. 

There is no other that knoweeh thee 
Save thy son Ikhnaton. 

Thou hast made him wdse 
In thy designs and in thy might. 

The w'orld is in thy hand, 

Even as thou hast made them. 

When thou hast risen they live. 

When thou settest they die; 

For thou art length of life of thyself. 
Men live through thee. 

While their eyes are upon thy beauty 
Undl thou settest. 

AU labor is put away 

When thou settest in the west. . * . 


Thou didst establish the world. 

And raised them up for thy son. * . . 
Ikhnaton, whose life is long; 

And for the chief royal wife, his beloved. 
Mistress of the Two Lands, 
Nefer-nefru-aton, Nofretete, 

Living and flourishing for ever and cver.^ 


ao9 
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This is not only one of the great poenis of hiscor)% it is the first out- 
standing expression of nionotheism--seven hundred years before Isaiah* ** 
Pcrha|is, as Breasted” suggests, this conception of one sole god was a 
reflex of the unification of the Alediccrruncan world under Egj'pr by 
Thutmose Ilf. Ikhnaton conceives his god as belonging to all nations 
equally, and even names other countries before his own as in Aton's care; 
this was an astounding advance upon the old tribal deities. Note the 
vitalistic conception: A Win is to be found not in battles and victories but 
in flowers and trees, in all forms of life and growthi Aton is the joy that 
causes the young sheep to "dance upon their legs,'' and chc birds to “flutter 
in their marshes.” Nor is the god a }>crson limited to human form^ the 
real divinity is the creative and nourishing beat of the sun; the flaming 
glory of the rising or setting orb is but an emblem of that iilcimatc power. 
Nevertheless, because of its omnipresent, fertilizing beneficence, the sun 
becomes to Ikhnaton also the "Lord of love,” the tender nurse that “creates 
the man-child in woman,” and "fills the Two Lands of Egypt wnth love,” 
So at last Aton grows by symbolism into a solicitous father, compassionate 
and tender; nor, like Yahveli, a Lord of Flosts, but a god of gentleness and 
peace.** 

It is one of the tragedies of history that Ikhnaton, ha\dng achieved his 
elevating vision of universal unit^", was not satisfied to let the noble qualiy^ 
of his new religion slowly win the hearts of men. He was unable to 
think of his truth in relative terms; the thought came to him that other 
forms of belief and tvorship vi^ere indecent and Intolenibie. Suddenly he 
gave orders that the names of all gods but Aton should be erased and 
chiseled from everA^ public inscription in Egypt; he mutilated his fathcEs 
name from a hundred monuments to cut from it the word Aitwn; he 
declared all creeds but his own illegal, and commanded that all the old 
temples should be closed, l ie abandoned Thebes as unclean, and built 
for himself a beautiful new capital at Akhetaton~"City of the Horizon 
of Aton.” 

Rapidly Thebes decayed as the offices and emoluments of government 
were taken from it, and Akhetaton became a rich metropolis, busy wkh 
fresh building and a Renaissance of arts liberated from the priestly bondage 
of tradition. The joyous spirit expressed in rhe new religion passed over 
into its art. At Tell-el-Amama, a modem village on the sice of Akhetacon, 

* The obvious similarttv' of this Kvnin to Psdm dV leaves little doubt at Eg^-pmn in^ 

duetice upon the Hebrew poet,™ " ” 
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Sir WiIJiam Flinders Petrie unearthed a beautiful pavement, adorned with 
birds, fishes and other animals painted with the most delicate grace."" 
Ikhnaton forbade the artists to make images of AtoUj on the lofty ground 
that the true god has no fomi;*“ for the rest he left art free, merely asking 
his favorite artists, Bek, Auta and Nutmosc, to describe things as they saw 
them, and to forget the conventions of the priests* They rook him at his 
word, and represented him as a youth of gentle, almost timid, face, and 
strangely dolichocephalic head. Taking their lead from his Wtalustic con¬ 
ception of deity, they painted every form of plant and animal life with 
loving detail, and with 3 perfection hardly surpassed in any other place 
or time*™ For a while art, which in e^'^ery generation knows the pangs of 
hunger and obscurity, flourished in abundance and happiness. 

Had Ikhnaton been a mature mind he would have realized that the 
change which he had proposed from a superstitious polyrhe ism deeply 
rooted in the needs and habits of the people to a naturalistic monotheism 
that subjected imagination to intelligence, was too profound to be effected 
in a little tune; he would have made haste slowly, and softened the transi¬ 
tion with intermediate steps. But he was a poet ratlier than a phdosopherj 
like Shelley announcing the demise of Yahveh to the bishops of Oxford, 
he grasped for the Absolute, and brought the whole structure of Egj-'pt 
down upon his head. 

At one blow he had dispossessed and alienated a wealthy and powerful 
priesthood, and had forbidden rhe worship of deities made dear by lon^ 
tradition and belief. When he had Avion hacked out from his fathcr*s 
name it seemed to his people a blasphemous impiety; nothing eould be 
more viral to them chan the honoring of the ancestral dead* He had under¬ 
estimated the strength and pertinacity of the priests, and he had exagger¬ 
ated the capacit}^ of rhe people to understand a natural religion. Behind 
the scenes the priests plotted and prepared; and in the seclusion of their 
homes the populace continued to worship their ancient and innumerable 
gods. A hundred crafts that had depended upon the temples muttered in 
secret against the heretic* Even in his palace his ministers and generals 
hared him, and prayed for his death, for was he not allowing the Empire 
to fall to pieces in his hands? 

.Meanwhile the young poet lived in simplicity and trust. He had seven 
daughters, but no son; and though by law lie mi^ht have sought an heir 
by his secondary wives, he would not, but preferred to remain faithful 
to Nofretete. A little ornament has come dowm to us that shows him 
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embracing the Queenj he allowed artists to depict him riding in a chariot 
through the streets^ engaged in pleasantries with his wife and children^ 
on ceremonial occasions the Queen sat beside him and held his hand* 
while their daughters frolicked at the foot of the throne. He spoke of 
his wife as “Mistress of his Happiness, at hearing whose voice the King 
rejoices"; and for an oath he used the phrase* “As my heart is happy in 
the Queen and her children/"* it was a tender interlude in Egypt^s epic 
of power. 

Into this simple happiness came alarming messages from Syria.* The 
dependencies of Egypt in the Near East w^ere being invaded by Hirtites 
and other neighboring tribes; the governors appointed by Egypt pleaded 
for immediate reinforcements. Ikhnaton hesitated; he was not quite sure 
that the right of conquest warranted him in keeping these states in sub¬ 
jection to Eg}'^pt; and he was loath to send Egyptians to die on distant 
fields for so uncertain a cause. When the dependencies saw that they were 
dealing with a saint, they deposed their Egyptian governors, quiedy 
stopped all payment of tribute, and became to all effects free. Almost in a 
moment Egjpt ceased to be a vast Empire* and shrank back into a little 
state. Soon the Egyptian treasury* which had for a century depended upon 
foreign tribute as its mainstay, was empty; domestic taxation had fallen 
TO a minimum, and the working of the gold mines had stopped. Internal 
administration was in chaos. Ikhnaton found himscif penniless and friend¬ 
less in a world that had seemed aU his own. Every colony was in rcA'^olt* 
and every power in Egypt was arrayed against him, waiting for his fall. 
He was hardly thirty when* in 1362 b.c.* he died, broken with the reali- 
zarion of liis failure as a ruler* and the unworthiness of his race. When, 
in our rime, his coffin was opened* a piece of gold foil was found under the 
bones of his feet, bearing his last prayer to his dead god; 

I breathe s^veet breath which comes forth from Thy mouth. 1 
behold thy beauty every day. It is my desire that 1 may hear Thy 
s^vcec voice, even the north w'ind, that my limbs may be rejuven¬ 
ated with life through love of Thee. Give me thy hand, holding 
Thy spirit that I may receive it and live by it. Call Thou upon my 
name unto eternity, and it shall ne^^er fail."* 


" In 189.1 Sir WlUkni Flinders Petrie dhetn'cred at Tdl-cl-Amama cn'cr three hundred 
and fifty cuncifonn rcnier-cablcts, most of which were appeals for aid addressed to 
Ikhnacou by the East. 
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V. DECLINE AND FALL 

Tutenkha?tton-The labors of Kmtiescs U—The ijjealth of the 
clergy — The poverty of the people - The Cfmqjtcst of 
Egypt—Sunmiary of Egyptism contrihtitiotis to civilhation 

Two years after hJs death his son-in-law, Tutenkhamon, a favourite of 
the priests, ascended the throne. He changed the name Tutenkhacon 
which his fathcr-in-Iaw had given him, returned the capital to Thebes, 
made hk peace with the powers of the Church, and announced to a rejoicing 
people the restoration of tlie ancient gods. The words Aton and Ikhnatm 
were effaced from all the monuments, the priests forbade the name of the 
heretic king to pass any man's Ups, and the people referred to him as ''‘The 
Great Criminal.'* The names that flthnaton had removed were recarved 
upon the monuments, and the feast-days that he had abolished were 
renewed. Everything was as before. 

For the rest Tutenkhamon reigned without distinction; the world would 
hardly have heard of him had not unprecedented treasures been found 
in his grave. After him a doughty genetal, Harmhab, marched his armies 
up and dowm the coast, restoring Egypt's external power and internal 
peace. Seti 1 wisely reaped the fruits of renewed order and W'ealch, built 
the Hypostyle Hail at Kamak,** began to cut a mighty temple into the 
cliffs at Abu Simbel, commemorated his grandeur in magnificent reliefs, 
and had the pleasure of lying for thousands of years in one of the most 
ornate of Egypt's tombs. 

At this point the romantic Rameses II, last of the great Pharaohs, 
mounted the throne. Seldom has history known so picturesque a monarch. 
Handsome and brave, he added to his charms by his boyish consciousness 
of them; and his exploits in war, which he never tired of recording, were 
equaled only by his achievements in lov'e. After brushing aside a brother 
who had inopportune rights to the throne, he sent an expedition to Nubia 
to tap the gold mines there and replenish the treasury of Egypt; and with 
the resultant funds he undertook the reconquest of the Asiatic provinces, 
which had again rebelled. Three years he gave to recovering Palestine; 
then he pushed on, met a great army of the Asiatic allies at Kadesh (1288 
B.C.), and turned defeat into victory by his courage and leadership. It may 
have been as a result of these campaigns that a considerable number of 
Jews were brought into Eg^'^pt, as slaves or as immigrants; and Rameses 11 
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is believed by some co Kave been the Phataoh of the Exodus.*” He had 
his victories commemorated^ without undue impartiality, on half a hundred 
walk, commissioned a poet to celebrate him in epic verse, and rewarded 
himself with several hundred wives, ’When he died he left one hundred 
sons and fifty daughters to testify to his quaJic)^ by their number and their 
proportion. He married several of his daughters, so that they too might 
have splendid children. His offspring were so numerous that they con¬ 
stituted for four hundred years a speebd class in Egypt, from which, for 
over a ccntuiy^ her rulers were chosen. 

He deserved these consolations, for he seems to have nilcd Egypt well. 
He built so lavishly that half the sur\'iving edifices of Egypt are ascribed 
CO his reign. He completed the main hall at Karnak, added to the temple 
of Luxor, raised his own vast shrine, the Ramesseum, w'csc of the river, 
finished the great mountain-sanctuaiy at Abu Simbei, and scattered 
colossi of himself throughout the land. Commerce fiourished under him, 
both acrc3ss the Isthmus of Suez and on the Mediterranean. He built an¬ 
other canal from the Nile to the Red Sea, but the shifting sands hllcd it up 
soon after his death. He yielded up his life in 1215 a.c., aged ninety, after 
one of the most remarkable reigns of history. 

Only one human power in Egypt had excelled his, and that was the 
clergy: here, as everywhere in history, ran the endless struggle between 
church and stare. Throughout his reign and those of his immediate suc¬ 
cessors, the spoils of every war, and the lionk share of taxes from the 
conquered provinces, w ent to the temples and the priests. These reached 
the zenith of their wealth under Rameses HI. They possessed at that time 
107,000 slavcs-one thirtiech of the population of Egypt i they held 7 >0,000 
acres-one-seventh of all the arable land; they owmed >00,000 head of 
cattle; they receiv^ed the revenues from 169 towns in Eg^ pt and Syria; 
and all this property was exempt from taxation."^ The generous or 
timorous Ramcscs 111 showered unparalleled gifts upon the priests of 
Amon, including 32,000 kilograms of gold and a million kilograms of 
silver;"™ ever)' year he gave them 185,000 sacks of com, WTcn the time 
came to pay the workmen employed by the scare he found his treasury 
empty."* ,More and more die }>cople starved in order that the gods might 
eat. 

Under such a policy it was only a matter of rime before the kings 
would become the ser\'^ants of the priests. In the reign of the last Ramessid 
king the High Priest of Amon usurped the throne and ruled as openlv 
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supreme; the Empire became a stagnant theocracy in which architecture 
and superstition dourisheeb and every other element in the national life 
decayed. Omens were manipulated to give a divine sanction to ev'ery 
decision of the clergy. TTie most vital forces of Egypt were sucked dr\' 
by the thirst of the gods at the very time when foreign invaders were 
preparing to sweep doum upon all this concentrated wealth. 

For meanwhile on evciy^ frontier trouble brewed. The prosperity of 
the country had come in part from its strategic place on the main line of 
.Mediterranean trade; its metals and wealth had given it mastery over 
Libya on the west, and over Phoenicia, Syria and Palestine on the north 
and east. But now at the other end of this trade route—in Assyria, Babylon 
and Persia—new nations were growing to maturity and power, were 
strengthening themselves with invention and enterprise, and were daring 
to compete in commerce and industry with the self-satisfied and pious 
Egv’ptians. The Phoenicians were perfecting the trireme galley, and with 
it were gradually wresting from Egypt the control of the sea. The Dorians 
and Achaeans had conquered Crete and the iEgcan (ca. 1400 b.c), and 
were establishing a commercial empire of their own; trade moved less and 
less in slow caravans over the difficult and robber-infested mountains and 
deserts of the Near F.ast; it moved more and more, at less e.xpense and with 
less loss, in ships that passed through the Black Sea and the iEgean to 
Troy, Crete and Greece, at last to Carthage, Italy and Spain. The nations 
along the northern shores of the Mediterranean ripened and blossomed, 
the nations on the southern shores faded and rotted away. Egypt lost her 
trade, her gold, her jx)wcr, her art, at last even her pride; one by one her 
rivals crept down upon her soil, harassed and conquered her, and laid 
her waste. 

In 954 B.a the Libyans came in from the western hills, and laid about 
them \Wth fury; in 722 the Ethiopians entered from the south, and avenged 
their ancient slavery; in 674 the Assyrians swept down from the north and 
subjected priest-ridden Egypt to tribute. For a time Psamtik, Prince of 
Sails, repelled the inv’aders, and brought Egypt together again under his 
leadership. During his long* reign, and those of his successors, came the 
“Saite Revival” of Egj'ptian art: the architects and sculptors, poets and 
scientists of Egypt gathered up the technical and esthetic traditions of their 
schools, and prepared to lay them at the feet of the Greeks. But in 525 
B.c. the Persians under Camb\*scs crossed Suez, and again pur an end 
to Egyptian independence. In 332 b.c. Alexander sallied out of Asia, and 
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made Egypt a province of Macedon * In 48 b.c. Cxsar arriv-ed to capmrc 
Egypt’s new capital, AicJiandria, and to give to Cleopatra the son and heir 
whom they vainly hoped to crown as the unifying monarch of the greatest 
empires of antiquity." in 30 b.c. Egypt became a province of Rome, and 

disappeared from history* , * , j j r- i 

For a time it flourished again when saints peopled the desert, and Cynl 

drag^red Hypatia to her death in the streets (41 j a.d.) ; and again when the 
Mtmrs tna/ched into it, built Oiio (ca. 6;o a.d.) with the mms of Mem¬ 
phis and filled It with bright-domed mosques and citadels. But these were 
^cii cultures not really Egypt’s own. and they too passed away. Today 
there is a place called Egypt, but the Egyptian people arc not masteis 
there- lone since they have been broken by conquest, -and merged in lan¬ 
guage and marriage with their Arab conquerors; their cities know only the 
Lthority of Moslems and Englishmen, and the feet of weary pilgrims who 
travel thousands of miles to find that the Pyramids are mere y heaps of 
stones. Perhaps greatness could grow there again if .-ksia shou d once more 
become rich, and make Egypt the half-tt-ay house of the planets trade. 
But of the morrow, as Lorenzo sang, there is no cenainty; and today the 
only certainty is decay. On all sides gigantic ruins monuments and tombs, 
mcLrials of a savage and titanic energv'; on all ^des poveip^ and desola¬ 
tion and the exhaustion of an ancient blood. And on all sid^ the hostile 
engulfing sands, blown about forever by hot winds, and grimly resolved 
to cover everj''thiiig in the end. 

Nevertheless the sands have destroyed only the body of ancient Egj'pt; 
its spirit survives in the lore and memory of our race. The improvement 
of agriculcuie. metallurgy, industry and engineering; the apparent inven¬ 
tion of glass and linen, of paper and ink, of the calendar and the clock, of 
gcomecre and the alphabet; the refinement of dress and ornament, of fumi- 
^e and dwellings, of society and life; the remarkable development of 
orderly and peaceful government, of census and post, of primary and 
seconity education, even of technical training for office and administra¬ 
tion- the advancement of writing and literature, of science and medicine; 
the first clear formulation known to us of individual and public con¬ 
science, the first cry for social justice, the first widespread monogamy, the 
first mOTOtheism. the firs t essays in moral philosophy; the elevation of 

' The history of dssical Egyptian civUJiauon under the Ptolemies and the Cicsan 
longs TO fl liter volume. 
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architecture, sculpture and the minor arts to a degree of excellence and 
power never (so far as we know) reached before, and seldom equaled 
since: these contributions were not lost, even when their finest exemplars 
were buried under the desert, or overthrown by some convulsion of the 
globe.* Through the Phcenicians, the Syrians and the Jews, through the 
Cretans, the Greeks and the Romans, the civilization of E^pt passed 
down to become part of the cultural heritage of mankind. TTie effect or 
remembrance of what Egypt accomplished at the very daum of history has 
influence in every nation and every age. “It is even possible,” as Faure 
has said, “that Egypt, through the solidarity, the unity, and the disciplined 
variety of its artistic products, through the enormous duration and the sus¬ 
tained power of its effort, offers the spectacle of the greatest civilization 
that has yet appeared on the earth.”*** We shall do well to equal it. 


* Thebes v^-as finally destroyed by an earthquake in bjc. 



CHAPTER IX 


Babylonia 

L FROM HAM^MURABl TO NEBUCHADREZZAR 

UabyloTjjjTj contributions to ntodcm chiUzatt&n—Thc Land be- 
tTi^eett the Rh/ers— HcrmimTabi — His capital — The Kassite 
Dmiimation-Tbe Avjama letters— The Assyrian Com- 
quest—Ncbuchadre^’zar—Babylon m the days of 
its glory 

C IVILIZATION, like life, is a prpcmal struggle with death. And as 
life maintains itself only by abandoning old, and recasting itself in 
younger and fresher, forms, so civilization achieves a precarious survival 
by changing its habitat or its blood* It moved from Ur to Babylon and 
Judea, from Babylon to Nineveh, from these to Persepolis, Sardis and 
Miletus, and from these, Egypt and Crete to Greece and Rome. 

No one looking at the sice of ancient Babylon today would suspect that 
these hot and dreary wastes along the Euphrates were once the rich and 
powerful capital of a civilization that almost created astronomy, added 
richly CO the progress of medicine, established the science of language, 
prepared the first great codes of law, taught the Greeks the rudiments of 
mathematics, physics and philosophy,^ gave the jews the mythology which 
they gave to the world, and passed on to the Arabs part of that seiencific 
and architectural lore with which they aroused the dormant soul of medie- 
vTil Europe. Standing before the silent Tigris and Euphrates one finds it 
hard to believe chat they ^tre the same rivers that watered Suincria and 
Akkad, and nourished the Hanging Gardens of Babylon. 

In some wa\^ they arc not the same rivers: not only because “one never 
steps t\v ice into the same scream," but because these old rivers have long 
since remade their beds along new courses,' and “mow with their scythes 
of whiteness"' other shores. As in Egy'pt the Nile, so here the Tigris and 
the Euphrates provided, for thousands of miles, an avenue of commerce 
and—in their southern reaches—springtime inundations that helped the 
peasant to fertilize his soil. For rain comes to Babylonia only in the winter 
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months; from May to November it comes not at all; and the earth, but 
for the overflow of the rivers^ would be as arid as northern jMesopotamia 
was tlien and is today* Through the abundance of the rivers and the toil 
of many generations of men, Babylonia became the Eden of Semitic 
legend, the garden and granary of western Asia** 

Historically and etiinically Babylonia was a product of the union of the 
Akkadians and the Sumerians, Their mating generated the Babylonian 
type, in whicli the Akkadian Semitic strain proved dominant; their w arfare 
ended in the triumph of Akkad, and the establishment of Babylon as the 
capital of all lower Mesopotamia* At the outset of this history stands 
the powerful figure of Hammurabi {uij-ioSi u.c.) conqueror ami law'- 
giver through a reign of forty-three years. Primeval seals and inscriptions 
transmit him to us partially-a youth full of fire and genius;, a very w-hirl- 
wind in battle, who crushes all rebels, cuts his enemies into pieces, marches 
over inaccessible mountains, and never Joses an engagement. Under him 
the petty warring states of the lower valley w'cre "forced into unity and 
peace, and disciplined into order and security by an historic code of laws. 
The Code of Hammurabi was unearthed at Susa in 1901, beautifully 
engraved upon a diorite cylinder that had been carried from Babylon to 
Elam (ca, uoo b.c.) as a trophy of want Like that of Moses, this legis¬ 
lation was a gift from Heaven, for one side of the cylinder show^s the King 
receiving the laws from Shaiiiash, the Sun-god himself. The Prologue is 
almost in Heaven; 


When the lofty Anu, King of the Anunaki and Bel, Lord of 
Heaven and Earth, he who determines the destiny of the land, 

committed the rule of all mankind to iVlarduk; . , , w'hen they 

pronounced die lofty name of Babylon; w'hcn they made it famous 
among the quarters of the world and in its midst established an 

everlasting kingdom whose foundations w'erc firm as heaven and 

earth at that dme Anu and Bel called me, Hammurabi, tlie ex¬ 
alted prince, the worshiper of the gods, to cause justice to prevail 
in the land, to destroy the wicked and the evil, to pTeveni the 
strong from oppressing the 'weak, . . . to enlighten the iand and to 
further the 'welfiire of the people, Hammurabi, the governor named 
by Bel, am I, who brought about plenty and abundance; who made 

* The CupJinces is one of the four rivers wlikh, according to Geticiis <11, 14), 
through Paradise, 

t Ei is now in ihc Louvre. 
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everything for Nippur and Durilu complete; . , * ivho gave life to 
the cicy of Uruk; who supplied water in abundance to its inhabi¬ 
tants; , . . who made die ciy^ of Borsippa beauriful; * . , who stored 
up grain for the mighey Urash; .. . - who helped his people in time 
of need; who establishes in security their ptoperry in Babylon; the 
governor of the people, the servant^ whose dec^ arc pleasing to 
Anunic* 

The words here arbitrarily underlined have a modem ring; one would 
not readily attribute them to an Oriental “despot*^ itoo u.c,, or suspect 
that the laws that they introduce were based upon Sumerian prototj^pes 
now' SLx thousand years old. I'his ancient origin combined with Baby¬ 
lonian circumstance to give the Code a composite and heterogeneous char¬ 
acter. It begins with compliments to the gods, but takes no further notice 
of them in its astonishingly secular legislation. It mingles the most ciilight’ 
ened law's ^vich the most barbarous pimishments, and secs the primitive 
!ex talicmis and trial by ordeal alongside elaborate judicial procedures and 
a discriminating attempt to limit marital tj^ranny- All in all, these 285 
law's, arranged almost scicntidcally under the headings of Personal Prop¬ 
erty Real Estate, Trade and Business, the Family, Injuries, and Labor, 
fon^ a code more advanced and civilized than that of Assyria a thousand 
and more years later, and in many respects as good as char of a modem 
European state.’**' There are few words finer in the hisxoTy of law than 
those with which the great Babylonian brings his legislation to a close; 

The righteous kw-s which Hammurabi, the wise king, estab¬ 
lished, and (by which) he gave the bnd stable support and pure 
government. /. . 1 am the guardian governor* ... In my bosom 1 
carried the people of the land of Sumer and Akkad; , , , in my w'ls- 
dom 1 rcscraiiicd them, that the strong might not oppress the w'cak, 
and chat they should give justice to the orphan and chc widow. 

Let any oppressed man, who has a cause, come before my 
iniage as king of righteousness! Let him read the inscription on my 
monument! Let him give heed to my weighey words! And may 
my monument enlighten him as to his cause, and may he under¬ 
stand his easel May be set his heart at ease, (exclaiming:) "Ham- 

" The Code" apparently burrows ffom it, ur dert%-es wrth it from a common 

original. The habit of stamping a legal coottaet wkh an official seal goes back to 
Hammurabi.^ 
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inurabi indeed is a ruler who is like a real father to his people; 
... he has established prosperity for his people for all tinier and 
given a pure government to the land.^ . . . 

In the days that are yet to come, for all future time, may the 
king who is in the land observe the words of righteousness which I 
have written upon my monument!* 


TT^ unifying legislation was but one of Hammurabi's accomplishments. 
At his command a great canal was dug between Kish and the Persian Gulf, 
thereby irrigating a large area of land, and protecting the cities of the south 
from the destructive floods w’hich the Tigris had been wont to visit upon 
them. In another inscription which has found its devious way from his 
time to ours he tells us proudly how he gave w^ater (that noble and unap¬ 
preciated commonplace, w'hich was once a luxury), security and gov¬ 
ernment to many tribes. Even through the boasting (an honest mannerism 
of the Orient) we hear the voice of statesmanship. 


^^^cn Anu and Enhl (the gods of Uruk and Nippur) gave me 
the lands of Sumer and Akkad to rule, and they entrusted this 
scep)tre to me, I dug the canal Hantmurabi-nukhush-nishi (Ham- 
murabi-the-Abundance-of-the-People), which bringeth copious 
water to the land of Sumer and Akkai Its banks on both sides I 
turned into cultivated ground; I heaped up piles of grain, I pro¬ 
vided unfailing water for the lands. . . . The scattered people I 
gathered; with pasturage and w’ater I provided them; I pastured 
them w’ith abundance, and settled them in peaceful dw’ellings.* 


D^pite the secular quality of his law's Hammurabi was clever enough 
to gUd his authority with the approval of the gods. He built temples as 
w'ell as forts, and coddled the clergy by constructing at Babylon a gigantic 
sanctuary for Marduk and his wife (the national deities), and a massive 
granary to store up w’heat for gods and priests. These and similar gifts 
w’ere an astute investment, from which he expected steady returns in the 
awed obedience of the people. From their taxes he financed the forces 
of law and order, and had enough left over to beautify his capital. Palaces 
and temples rose on every hand; a bridge sp>anncd the Euphrates to let the 
city spread itself along both banks; ships manned with ninety men plied up 
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and down the river. Two thousand years before Christ Babylon was 
already one of the richest cities that history had yet known.* 

The people were of Semitic appearance, dark in hair and features, mas- 
culinely bearded for the most part, and occasionally bewigged. Both sexes 
wore the hair long; sometimes even the men dangled curls; frequently the 
men, as well as the women, disguised themselves with perfumes. The 
common dress for both sexes was a white Unen tunic reaching to the feet; 
in the women it left one shoulder bare, in the men it was augmented with 
mantle and robe. As wealth grew, the people developed a taste for color, 
and dyed for themselves garments of blue on red, or red on blue, in stripes, 
circle^ checks or dots. The bare feet of the Sumerian period gave way to 
shapely sandals, and the male head, in Hammurabi’s time, was swathed in 
turbans. The women wore necklaces, bracelets and amulets, and strings of 
beads in their carefully coiffured hair; the men flourished walking-sticks 
with carved heads, and carried on their girdles the prettily designed seals 
with which they attested their letters and documents. The priests wore 

tall conical caps to conceal their humanity.** 

It is almost a law of histoty that the same wealth that generates a civili¬ 
zation announces its decay. For wealth produces ea^ ^ weU 2S art; it 
softens a people to the ways of luxury and peace, and invites invasion from 
stronger arms and hungrier mouths. On the eastern boundaty of the new 
state a hardy tribe of mountaineers, the Kassites, looked with envy upon 
the riches of Babylon. Fight years after Hammurabi’s death they inun¬ 
dated the land, plundered it, retreated, raided it again and again, and 
finally settled down in it as conquerors and rulers; this is the normal 
origin of aristocracies. I'hey were of non^mitic stock, perhaps descend¬ 
ants of European immigrants from neolithic days; their victory over Sem¬ 
itic Babylon represented one more swing of the racial pendulum in west¬ 
ern Asia. For several centuries Babylonia lived in an ethnic and political 
chaos that put a stop to the development of science and art.** We have 
a kaleidoscope of this stifling disorder in the “Amama” letters, in which 
the kinglets of Babylonia and Syria, having sent modest tribute to im¬ 
perial Eg>'pt after the victories of Thutmosc Ill, beg for aid against rebels 
smd in^dere, and quarrel about the value of the gifts that they exchange 

• “In all essentials Babylonia, in the time of Hammurabi, and even earlier, had reached a 

pitch of material civilbation which has never since been surpassed in Asia.’’-Christopher 
^uwn. Enquires huo Religion and Culture, New York, 1933, p. 107. Perhaps we should 
except the ages of Xerxes 1 in Persu, Ming Huang in China, and Akbar m India. 
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with the disdainful Amenhotep III and the absorbed and negligent 
Ikhnaton.* 

The Kassites were expelled after almost six centuries of rule as disruptive 
as the similar sway of the Hyksos in Eg>’pt. The disorder continued for 
four hundred years more under obscure Babylonian rulers, whose poly¬ 
syllabic roster might serve as an obbligato to Grays Elegy, "f until the 
rising power of Assyria in the north stretched down its hand and brought 
Babylonia under the kings of Nineveh. When Babylon rebelled, Sennach¬ 
erib destroyed it almost completely; but the genial despotism of Esar- 
haddon restored it to prosperity and culture. The rise of the Medcs 
weakened Assy'ria, and with their help Nabopolassar liberated Babylonia, 
set up an independent dynasty, and dying, bequeathed this second Baby¬ 
lonian kingdom to his son Nebuchadrezzar 11 , villain of the vengeful 
and legendary Book of Daniel.'* Nebuchadrezzar’s inaugural address to 
Marduk, god-in-chief of Babylon, reveals a glimpse of an Oriental mon¬ 
arch’s aims and character: 


As my precious life do I love thy sublime appearance! Outside 
of mv city Babylon, I have not selected among all settlements any 
dwelling. . . . At thy command, O merciful Marduk, may the house 
that 1 have built endure forever, may 1 be satiated with hs splendor, 
attain old age therein, with abundant offspring, and receive therein 
tribute of the kings of all regions, from ^1 mankind.“ 

He lived almost up to his hopes, for though illiterate and not unques¬ 
tionably sane, he became the most powerful ruler of his time in the 
Near East, and the greatest warrior, statesman and builder in all the suc¬ 
cession of Babylonian kings after Hammurabi himself. When Egy’^pt 
conspired with Assyria to reduce Babylonia to vassalage again, Ncbuchad- 

• The Arnarna letters arc dreary reading, full of adulation, argument, entreaty and com¬ 
plaint. Hear. e.g., Burraburiash 11, King of Karduniash (in Alesopotamia), writing to 
Amcnhoiep 111 about an exchange of royal gifts in which Burraburiash seems to have 
been worsted; “Ever since my mother and thy father sustained friendly relations wnth one 
another, they exchanged valuable presents; and the choicest desire, each of the other, thej' 
did not refuse. Now my brother (Amenhotep) has sent me as a present (only) two 
mjfiebs of gold. But send n»e as much gold as thy father; and if it be less, let it be half 
of what thy father would send. Why didst thou send me only two months of gold?"** 

t Marduk-shapik-zeri, Ninurta-nadin-sham, Elnlil-nadin-apli, liti-Marduk-balatu, Marduk- 
shapik-zer-mati, etc. Doubtless our own full names, linked with such hyphens, would 
make a like cacophony to alien ears. 
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rezzar met the Egj’’ptian hosts at Carchcmish (on the upper reaches of the 
Euphrates), and almost annihilated them. Palestine and Syria then fell 
easily under his sway, and Babyionbn merchants controlled all the trade 
that flowed across western Ask from the Persian Golf to the iMeditcrran- 


ean Sea. 


Nebuchadrezzar spent the tolls of this trade, the tributes of these sub- 
jectSi, and the taxes of his people, in beautifying his capital and assuaging 
the hunger of the priests. "Is not this the great Babylon that 1 built? 
He resisted the temptation to be merely a conqueror; he sallied forth occa¬ 
sionally to teach his subjects the virtues of submission, but for the most 
part he stayed at home, making Babylon the unrivaled capital of the Near 
E^t, the largest and most magnificent metropolis of the ancient world." 
Xabopolassar had laid plans for the reconstruction of the city; Nebuchad¬ 
rezzar used his long reign of forty-three years to carry them' to complc- 
lion. Herodotus, who saw Babylon a century and a half later, described 
it as “standing in a spacious plain,” and surrounded by a wall fift\^-5ix 
miles in length,” so broad that a four-horse chariot could be driven aloni^ 
the top, and enclosing an area of some two hundred square miles.*** 
Through the center of the town ran rhe palm-fringed Euphrates, busy 
with commerce and spanned by a handsome bridge.”t Practically all the 
better buildings were of brick, for stone was rare in Mesopotamia; but 
rhe bricks were often faced with enameled tiles of brilliant blue, yellow or 
w'hicc, adorned with animal and other figures in glazed relief, which remain 
to this day supreme in their kind. Nearly all the bricks so far recovered 
from the site of Babylon bear the proud inscription: “I am Nebuchad¬ 
rezzar, King of Babylon.”” 

Approaching the city the traveler saw first—at the c^o\^^l of a ver^^ 
mountain of masonry—an immense and lofty jsfggnrat, rising in seven stages 
of gleaming enamel to a height of 650 feet, crowned with 3 shrine con- 
raining a massive table of solid gold, and an ornate bed on which each 
night, some woman slept to await the pleasure of the god.^ This structure 
taller than the pyramids of Egypt, and surpassing in height all but the 
latest of modem buildings, was probably the “Tower of Babel” of He 
braic myth, the many-storied audacity of a people who did not know 

* Probably this included not only the city proper but 9 large agnedmrai hinterland 
within the walls, designed to provide the temiing luetropolls with susienancc in tjme qf 
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Yah VC and whom the God of Hosts was supposed to have confounded 
with a multiplicity of tongues.* South of the ^ig^trat stood the gigantic 
Temple of iVIaxduk» tutelary deity of Babylon- Around and below this 
temple the city spread itself out in a few wide and brilliant avenues, crossed 
by crowded canals and narrow winding streets alive, no doubt, with traffic 
and bazaars, and Orientally odorous with garbage and humanity^ Con¬ 
necting the temples w'as a spacious “Sacred Way," paved with asphalt- 
covered bricks overlaid with flags of limestone and red brecem^ over this 
the gods might pass without muddying their feet. This broad avenue 
was flanked with walls of colored tile, on which stood out, in low relief, 
one hundred and twenty brightly enameled lions, snarling to keep the 
impious aw^ay^ Ac one end of the Sacred Way rose the magnificent 
Ishrar Gate, a massive double portal of resplendent riles, adorned with 
enameled flowers and animals of admirable color, vitality, and line.t 

Six hundred yards north of the “Tower of Babel” rose a mound called 
Kasr, on which Nebuchadrezzar builc the most imposing of his palaces. 
At its center stood his principal dw'clling-place, the walls of finely made 
yellow brick, the floors of white and mottled sandstonej reliefs of vivid 
blue glaze adorned the surfaces, and gigantic basalt lions guarded the 
entrance. Nearby, supporred on a succession of superimposed circular 
colonnades, were the famous Hanging Gardens, which the Greeks in¬ 
cluded among the Seven 'Wonders of the AA^'orld. *1 he gaJlant Nebuchad¬ 
rezzar had built them for one of his wives, the daughter of Cyaxares, 
King of the Mcdcs; this princess, unaccustomed to the hoc sun and dust of 
Babylon, pined for the verdure of her native hills. The topmost terrace 
was covered Vrixh rich soil to the depth of many feet, providing space and 
nourishment not merely for ^^ried flowers and plants, but for the largest 
and most deep-rooted trees. Hydraulic engines concealed in the columns 
and manned by shifts of slaves carried water from the Euphrates to the 
highest tier of the gardens.” Here, seventy-five feet above the ground, in 
the cool shade of t^l trees, and surrounded by exotic shrubs and fragrant 
flow'ers, the ladies of the royal harem walked unveiled, secure from the 
common eye; while, in the plains and streets below, the common man and 
woman ploughed, wove, built, carried burdens, and reproduced their 
kind. 

• however, does not mean confusion or babble, is the legend supposes^ as used in 

the word Baiiyhii It meant the Gate of 

t A rccOBScrucdon of die Ishtar Gate can be wen in the VorderasiatESthes M useimi, 
BctUil 
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H. THE TOILERS 

HiiTitmg — TUlage - Foad — Industry — f riiTispoTt — The perils 
of commerce — Money-ieiiders — Slai*es^ 

Parc of the country was still and dangerous; snakes wandered in 
the thick grass, and the kings of Babylonia and Assyria made k their royal 
sport to hunt in hand-to-hand conflict the lions that' prowled in the woods, 
posed placidly for artists, but fled timidly at the nearer approach of men. 
Civilization is an occasional and temporary' interruption of the jungle. 

Most of the soil was tilled by tenants or by slaves; some of it by peasant 
proprietors." In die earlier centuries the ground was broken up with stone 
hoes, as in neolithic tilbgC; a seal dating some 1400 b.c. is our earliest 
representation of die plough in Babylonia. Probaby this ancient and hon¬ 
orable tool had already a long history bcliind it in the Land between the 
Rivers; and yet it was modem enough, for though it was drawn by oxen 
in the manner of our fathers, it had, attached to the plough, as in Sumeria, a 
cube through which die seed was sown in the manner of our ehildrcn.*^ 
The waters of the rising rivers were not allowed to flood the land as in 
Egy'pt; on the contrary', every farm vas protected from the inundation by 
ridges of earth, some of which can still be seen today. 'Ilic overflow was 
guided into a compjcx network of canals, or stored into reser^'oirs;, from 
which it was sluiced into the fields as needed, or raked over the rids^cs by 
jAijifufr-buckets lifted and lowered on a pivoted and revolving pole." Ncb- 
uchadrcxiiar distinguished his reign by building many canals, and slather¬ 
ing the surplus waters of the overflow into a resert'oir, one hundred and 
forty miles in circumference, which nourished by its outlets vast areas of 
land.” Ruins of these canals can be seen in Mesopotamia today, and—as if 
further to bind the quick and the dead—die primitive shtjdtif is still in use in 
the valleys of the Euplirates and the Loire.* 

So watered, the bnd produced a variety of cereals and pulses, great orchards 
of fruiK and nuts, and above all, the date; from this beneficent concoction 
of sun and soil the Babylonians made bread, honey, cake and other delica¬ 
cies; they muted it with meal to make one of ditir most sustaining foods; 
and to encourage its reproduction they shook the flov ers of the mde palm 
over those of the female.” From Mesoptamb the grip and the olive 
were introduced into Greece and Rome and thence into vestem Europe; 
from nearby Persia came die pach; and from the shores of tlic Black Sea 
Lucullus brought the chcny-trcc to Rome. Alilk, so rare in die distant 
Orient, now became one of the staple futids of the Near East. Meat was 
rare and cosdy, but fish from the great strcanis found their way into the 
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poorest mouths^ And in the cvcoing;t when the peasant might have been dis¬ 
turbed by thoughts on life and deaths he cjuicted ntemory and anticipation 
with winQ pressed from the date, nr beer brewed from the com. 

Meanwhile others pried into the catthj struct oil, and mined copper, lead, 
iron, silver and gold. Strabo tells how what he calls “naphtha or liquid as¬ 
phalt” w^as taken from the soil of Mesopotamia then as now, and how Alex¬ 
ander, hearing that this was a kind of w'atcr that burned, tested the report 
incredulously by covering a boy with the strange fluid and igniting him 
with a torch.^ Tools, which had stili been of stone in the days of Mani- 
murabi, began, at the turn of the last niilienniuni before Christ, to be made of 
bronze, then of iron; and the art of casting metal appeared* Textiles were 
w'ovcn of cotton and wool; stuffs were dyed and embroidered wdth such 
skill that these tissues became one of the most valued exports of B3b}'Ionia, 
praised to the skies by tlic writers of Greece and Rome*" As far back as we 
can go in Mesopotamian history' we find the wcaveris loom and the potter's 
w'heel; these were almost die only machines. Buildings u'cre mostly of 
adobc^lay mixed with strawy or bricks soil soft and moist were placed one 
upon the other and allowed to dry into a solid w'all cemented by the sun* 
It was observed that tfie bricks in die fireplace became harder and more 
durable than those that the sun had baked^^ rhe process of hardening them in 
kilns was then a natural development, and thenceforth there w'as no end ro 
the making of bricks in Babylon. Trades multiplied and became diversified 
and skilled, and as early as Hammurabi industry was organized into guilds 
(called “tribes”) of rnasters and apprendees.™ 

Local transport used wheeled carts drawn by patient ascs*“ The horse 
is first mendoned in Babvlonian records about 2100 h.c., as “the ass from 
the East”; apparently it came from the table-lands of Central Asia, conquered 
Babylonia with the Kassites, and reached Eg> pt with the Hyksos.^ With 
this new means of locomotion and carriage, trade expanded from local to 
foreign commerce; Babylon grew wealthy as the commercial hub of die 
Near East, and the nations of the ancient iMediterranean world were drawn 
into closer contact for good and ill. Nebuchadrezzar facilitated trade by im¬ 
proving the highways; “I have turned inaccessible cracks,” he reminds die 
historian, “into seiA'iceablc roads.’™ Countless caravans brought to the ba¬ 
zaars and shops of Babylon the products of half die w'orld* From India 
dtey came via Kabul, Herat and F.cbatana; from Egypt via Pelusium and 
Palestine; from Asia Minor through Tyre, Sidon and bardis to Carchemish, 
and dien down the Euphrates. As a result of all this trade Babylon bccanvc, 
under Nebuchadrezzar, a thriving and noisy inarkec-plice, from which the 
wealthy sought refuge in residential suburbs* Note the contemporary^ ring 
of a rich suburbanite's letter to King Cyrus of Persia (ca. 539 u.t;.); “Our 
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estate seemed to me the finest in the world, for it was so near to Babylon 
that we enjoyed all the advantages of a great city, and yet could come back 
home and be rid of all its rush and worry.”** 

Government in Mesopotamia never succeeded in establishing such eco¬ 
nomic order as that which the Pharaohs achieved in Eg\'pt. Commerce was 
har^d with a multiplicity of dangers and tolls; the merchant did not know 
which to fear the more-the robbers that might beset him on the wav, or the 
towns and baronies that exacted heavy fees from him for the privilege of 
using their roads. It was safer, where possible, to take the great national 
highway, the Euphrates, which Nebuchadrezzar had made navigable from 
the Persian Gulf to Thapsacus.** His campaigns in Arabia and his subjuga¬ 
tion of Tyre opened up to Babylonian commerce the Indian and Alediterra- 
nean Seas, but these opportunities were only partially e.xplored. For on the 
open sea, as in the mountain passes and the desert wastes, perils beset the 
merchant at every hour. Vessels were large, but reefs were many and 
treacherous; navigation was not yet a science; and at any moment pirates, or 
the ambitious dwellers on the shore, might board the ships, appropriate the 
merchandise, and enslave or kill the crew." The merchants reimbursed 
themselves for such losses by restricting their honesty to the necessities of 
each situation. 

These difficult transactions were made easier by a well-developed system 
of finance. The Babylonians had no coinage, but even before Ham¬ 
murabi they used—besides barley and com—ingots of gold and silver as 
standards of value and mediums of e.xchangc. The metal was unstamped, 
and was weighed at each transaction. The smallest unit of currency was 
the skekel-2 half-ounce of silver worth from $2.50 to $5.00 of our con¬ 
temporary currency; sixty such shekels made a minay and sbety sninas made a 
talent—from $10,000 to $20,000.*** Loans were made in goods or currency, 
but at a high rate of interest, fixed by the state at 20% per annum for loans of 
money, and 33% for loans in kind; even these rates were exceeded by lenders 
who could hire clever scribes to circumvent the law.** There were no banks, 
but certain powerful families carried on from generation to generation the 
business of lending money; they dealt also in real estate, and financed indus¬ 
trial enterprises;** and persons who had funds on deposit with such men could 
pay their obligations by written drafts.** The priests also made loans, particu¬ 
larly to finance the sowing and reaping of the crops. The law occasionally took 
the side of the debtor: e.g., if a peasant mortgaged his farm, and through storm 
or drought or other “act of God” had no hanest from his toil, then no in¬ 
terest could be exaaed from him in that year.** But for the most part the 
law was written with an eye to protecting property and preventing losses- 
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it was a principle of Babylonian law that no man had a right to borrow 
money unless he wished to be held completely responsible for its repay¬ 
ment; hence the creditor could seize the debtor’s slave or son as hostage 
for an unpaid debt, and could hold him for not more than three years. A 
plague of usury was the price that Babylonian industry, like our own, paid 
for the fertilizing activity of a complex credit system.** 

It was essentially a commercial civilization. Most of the documents that 
have come down from it are of a business character—sales, loans, contracts, 
partncrshij>s, commissions, exchanges, bequests, agreements, promissory notes, 
and the like. We find in these tablets abundant evidence of wealth, and a 
certain materialistic spirit that managed, like some later civilizations, to re¬ 
concile piet)' with greed. We see in the literature many signs of a busy and 
prosjjcrous life, but we find also, at e\’ery turn, reminders of the slavery 
that underlies all cultures. The most interesting contracts of sale from the 
age of Nebuchadrezzar are those that have to do with slaves.** They w'ere 
recruited from captives taken in banle, from slave-raids carried out upon 
foreign states by marauding Bedouins, and from the reproductive enthusiasm 
of the slaves themselves. Their value ranged from $20 to $65 for a woman, 
and from $50 to $100 for a man.** Most of the physical work in the towns 
was done by them, including nearly all of the personal ser\'ice. Female slaves 
were completely at the mercy of their purchaser, and were expected to pro¬ 
vide him with bed as well as board; it was understood that he would breed 
through them a copious supply of children, and those slav'es who were not 
so treated felt themselves neglected and dishonored.** The slave and all his 
belongings were his master’s property: he might be sold or pledged for debt; 
he might be put to death if his master thought him less lucrative alive than 
dead; if he ran away no one could legally harbor him, and a reward was 
fixed for his capture. Like the free peasant he was subject to conscription 
for both the army and the corvee —for forced labor in such public 
works as cutting roads and digging canals. On the other hand the slave’s 
master {>aid hb doctor’s fees, and kept him moderately alive through illness, 
slack employment and old age. He might marry a free woman, and his 
children by her would be free; half his property, in such a case, went on his 
death to his family. He might be set up in business by his master, and re¬ 
tain part of the profits—with which he might then buy his freedom; or his 
master might liberate him for exceptional or long and faithful service. But 
only a few slaves achieved such freedom. The rest consoled themselves 
with a high birth-rate, until they became more numerous than the free. A 
great slave-class moved like a swelling subterranean river underneath the 
Babylonian state. 
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The Code of Hcnmimrabi—The pov:ers of the king— Trial by 
ordeal — “Lex Talionis” — Forms of punishment — Codes of 
usages and prices— State restoration of stolen goods 

Such a society, of course, never dreamed of democracy; its economic 
character necessitated a monarchy supported by commercial wealth or 
feudal privilege, and protected by the judicious distribution of legal vio¬ 
lence. A landed aristocracy, gradually displaced by a commercial plutoc¬ 
racy, helped to maintain social control, and served as intermediary between 
people and king. The latter passed his throne down to any son of his 
choosing, with the result that every son considered himself heir apparent, 
formed a clique of supporters, and, as like as not, raised a war of suc¬ 
cession if his hopes were unfulfilled." Within the limits of this arbitrary 
rule the government was carried on by central and local lords or admin¬ 
istrators appointed by the king. These were advised and checked by 
provincial or municipal assemblies of elders or notables, who managed to 
maintain, even under Assyrian domination, a proud measure of local 
self-government.** 

Every administrator, and usually the king himself, acknowledged the 
guidance and authority of that great body of law which had been given 
form under Hammurabi, and had maintained its substance, despite every 
change of circumstance and detail, through fifteen centuries. The legal 
development was from suj^matural to secular sanctions, from sevxrit)'' to 
lenience, and from physical to financial penalties. In the earlier days an 
appeal to the gods was taken through trial by ordeal. A man accused of 
sorcery, or a woman charged with adultery, was invited to leap into the 
Euphrates; and the gods were on the side of the best swimmers. If the 
woman emerged alive, she was innocent; if the “sorcerer” was drowned, 
his accuser received his property'; if he was not, he received the property 
of his accuser.** The first judges were priests, and to the end of Baby¬ 
lonian histor)^ the courts were for the most part located in the temples;** 
but already in the days of Hammurabi secular courts responsible only to 
the government were replacing the judgment-seats presided over by the 
clergy. 

Penolog)'’ began with the lex talionisy or law of equiv'alent retaliation. 
If a man knocked out an eye or a tooth, or broke a limb, of a patrician. 
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precisely the same was to be done to him." If a house collapsed and killed 
the purchaser, the architect or builder must die; if the accident killed the 
buyer’s son, the son of the architect or builder must die; if a man struck 
a girl and killed her not he but his daughter must suffer the penalty of 
death." Gradually these punishments in kind were replaced by awards of 
damages; a paymient of money was permitted as an alternative to the 
physical retaliation," and later the fine became the sole punishment. So 
the eye of a commoner might be knocked out for sixty shekels of silver, 
and the eye of a slave might be knocked out for thirty." For the penalty 
varied not merely with the gravity of the offense, but with the rank of the 
offender and the victim. A member of the aristocracy was subject to 
severer penalties for the same crime than a man of the people, but an of¬ 
fense against such an aristocrat was a costly extravagance. A plebeian 
striking a plebeian was fined ten shekels, or fifty dollars; to strike a person 
of title or property cost sL\ times more." From such dissuasions the law 
passed to barbarous punishments by amputation or death. A man who 
struck his father had his hands cut off;" a physician whose patient died, or 
lost an eye, as the result of an ojjeration, had his fingers cut off;" a nurse 
who knowingly substituted one child for another had to sacrifice her 
breasts." Death was decreed for ^ variety of crimes: rape, kidnaping, 
brigandage, burglary', incest, procurement of a husband’s death by his wife 
in order to marry another man, the opening or entering of a wine-shop 
by a priestess, the harboring of a fugitive slave, cowardice in the face of 
the enemy, malfeasance in office, careless or uneconomical housewifery," 
or malpractice in the selling of beer." In such rough ways, through thou¬ 
sands of years, those traditions and habits of order and self-restraint were 
established which became p>art of the unconscious basis of civilization. 

Within certain limits the state regulated prices, wages and fees. WTiat 
the surgeon might charge was established by law; and wages were fixed 
by the Code of Hammurabi for builders, brickmakers, tailors, stone¬ 
masons, carpenters, boatmen, herdsmen, and laborers." The law of in¬ 
heritance made the man’s children, rather than his wife, his natural and 
direct heirs; the widow received her dowry and her wedding-gift, and re¬ 
mained head of the household as long as she lived. There was no right of 
primogeniture; the sons inherited equally, and in this way the largest 
estates were soon redivided, and the concentration of wealth was in some 
measure checked." Private property in land and goods was taken for 
granted by the Code. 
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We find no evidence of lawyers in Babylonia, except for priests who 
might serve as notaries, and the scribe who would write for pay anything 
from a will to a madrigal. The pkintifF preferred his own plea, without 
the luxury of teiTninologji\ Litigation was discouraged; the very first 
law of the Code reads, with almost illegal simplicity: ^^If a man bring 
an accusation against a man, and charge him with a (capital) crime, but 
cannot prove it, the accuser shall be put to death/’" There are signs 
of bribery, and of tampering wdth witnesK^r A court of appeals, staffed 
by “the Ring’s Judges," sac at Babylon, and a final appeal might be car^ 
Tied to the king himself. There w'as nothing in the Code about the 
rights of the indiridual against the state; that was to be a European inno¬ 
vation. But articles 11-24 provided, if not political, at least economic, 
protection. “If a man practise brigandage and be captured, that man 
shall be put to death. If the brigand be not captured, the man who has 
been robbed shall, in the presence of the god, make an itemized statement 
of his loss, and the city and governor within whose province and juris¬ 
diction the robbery w^as committed shall compensate him for whatever 
was lost. If it be a life (that was lost), the city and governor shall pay 
one 7Jihi3 (I joo) to the heirs/’^ What modem city is so well governed 
chat it would dare to offer such reimbursements to the victims of its neg¬ 
ligence? Has the law progressed rince Hammurabi, or only increased 
and multiplied? 

IV* THE GODS OF BAB\XON 

Reiigicm jmd the state—The futictiotjs and powers of the ciergy^The 
lesser gods—Aiiirduk-hbiar—The Babyhntim stories of the Crea- 
tion and the Fiood^Tbe love of hhtar and Tmtrmiz—The de~ 
scent of ishtoT bito Heil—Tbe death and resurrection of 
Tatimmz —Ritual and prayer— ?enitential psahns^Sm — 
Magic—Superstition 

The powder of the king was limited not only by the law and the aris¬ 
tocracy, but by the clergy. Technically the king was merely the agent 
of the city god. Taxation was in the name of the god, and found its 
way directly or deviously into the temple treasuries* The king was not 
really king in the eyes of the people until he was invested with royal 
authority by the priests, “took the hands of Bel," and conducted the 
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image of Marduk in sokmn procession through the streets. In these 
ceremonies the monarch was dressed as a priesr, symbolizing the union of 
church and state, and perhaps the priestly origin of the kingship. All the 
glamor of the supernatural hedged about the throne, and made rebellion 
a colossal impiety which risked not only the neck bur the soul. Even the 
mighty Hammurabi received his laws from the god. From the patesh 
or priest-governors of Snmeria to the religious coronation of Nebuchad¬ 
rezzar, Babylonia remained in effect a theocratic state, always "under the 
thumb of the priests.*** 

The wealth of the temples grew from generation to genera don, as the 
uneasy rich shared their dividends with the gods. The kings, feeling an 
especial need of divine forgiveness, buUt the temples, equipped them with 
furniture, food and slaves, deeded to them great areas of land, and as¬ 
signed to them an annual income from the state. When the army won a 
battle, the first share of the captives and the spoils went to the temples; 
when any special good fortune befell the king, eAtraordinar)'' gifts were 
dedicated to the gods. Certain lands were requited to pay to the temples 
a yearly tribute of dates, com, or fruit; if they failed, ihe temples could 
foreclose on them; and in this way the lands usually came into pos¬ 
session by the priests. Poor as well as rich turned over to the temples 
as much as they thought profitable of their earthly gains. Gold, silver, 
copper, lapis lazuli, gems and precious woods accumulated in the sacred 
treasury. 

As the priests could not directly use or consume this wealth, they 
turned it into productive or investment capital, and became the greatest 
agriculturists, manufacturers and financiers of the nation. Not only did 
they hold vast tracts of land; they owned a great number of slaves, or con¬ 
trolled hundreds of laborers, who w ere hired out to other employers, or 
worked for the temples in their divers trades from the playing of music 
to the brewing of beer." The priests were also the greatest merchants 
and financiers of Babylonia; they sold the varied products of the temple 
shops, and handled a large proportion of the country*s trade; they had 
a reputation for wise investment, and many persons entrusted their sav¬ 
ings to them, confident of a modest but reliable return. They made loans 
on more lenient terms than the private money-lenders; sometimes they 
lent to the sick or the poor without interest, merely asking a return of the 
principal when Marduk should smile upon the borrower again ' Finally, 
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they performed many legal functions: they scr\xd as notaries, attesting 
and signing contracts, and making wills; they heard and decided suits and 
trials, kept official records, and recorded commercial transactions. 

Occasionally the king commandeered some of the temple accumula¬ 
tions to meet an expensive emergency. But this was rare and dangerous, for 
the priests had laid terrible curses upon all who should touch, unpermit¬ 
ted, the smallest jot of ecclesiastical property. Besides, their influence 
with the people was ultimately greater than that of the king, and they 
might in most cases depose him if they set their combined wits and powers 
to this end. They had also the advantage of permanence; the king died, 
but the god lived on; the council of priests, free from the fortunes of 
elections, illnesses, assassinations and wars, had a corporate perpetuity that 
made possible long-term and patient policies, such as characterize great 
religious organizations to this day. The supremacy of the priests under 
these conditions was inevitable. It was fated that the merchants should 
make Babylon, and that the priests should enjoy it. 

W'ho were the gods that formed the invisible constabulary of the 
state? They were numerous, for the imagination of the people was limit¬ 
less, and there was hardly any end to the needs that deities might serv'e. 
iVn official census of the gods, undertaken in the ninth century before 
Christ, counted them as some 65,000.* Every town had its tutelary 
divinity; and as, in our own time and faith, localities and villages, after 
making formal acknowledgment of the Supreme Being, worship specific 
minor gods with a special devotion, so Larsa lavished its temples on 
Shamash, Uruk on Ishtar, Ur on Nannar—for the Sumerian pantheon had 
sunived the Sumerian state. The gods were not aloof from men; most 
of them lived on earth in the temples, ate with a heart)' appetite, and 
through nocturnal visits to pious women gave unexpected children to 
the busy citizens of Babylon.* 

Oldest of all were the astronomic gods: Anu, the immovable firmament, 
Shamash, the sun, Nannar, the moon, and Bel or Baal, the eanh into whose 
bosom all Babylonians returned after death.* Every' family had household 
gods, to whom prayers were said and libations poured each morning and 
night; every' individual had a protective divinity (or, as we should say a 
guardian angel) to keep him from harm and joy; and genii of fertilit>' hov¬ 
ered beneficently over the fields. It was probably out of this multitude of 
spirits that the Jew'S moulded their cherubim. 
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Wc do not find among the Babylonians such signs of monotheism as appear 
in Ikhnaton and the Second Isaiah. Two forces, however, brought them near 
to it: the enlargement of the state by conquest and growth brought local 
deities under the supremacy of a single god; and several of the cities pwitrioti- 
cally conferred omnipotence upon their favored divinities. “Trust in Nebo,” 
says Nebo, “trust in no other god”;" this is not unlike the first of the com¬ 
mandments given to the Jews. Gradually the number of the gods was less¬ 
ened by interpreting the minor ones as forms or attributes of the major dei¬ 
ties. In these ways the god of Babylon, Marduk, originally a sun god, 
became sovereign of all Babylonian divinities.** Hence his title, Bel-Marduk— 
that is, Marduk the god. To him and to Ishtar the Babylonians sent up the 
most eloquent of their prayers. 


Ishtar (Astarte to the Greeks, Ashtoreth to the jews) interests us 
not only as analogue of the Eg)’'ptian Isis and prototype of the Grecian 
Aphrodite and the Roman Venus, but as the formal beneficiary of one 
of the strangest of Babylonian customs. She was Dcmeter as well as 
Aphrodite—no mere goddess of physical beauty and love, but the gracious 
divinity of bounteous motherhood, the secret inspiration of the growing 
soil, and the creative principle everywhere. It is impossible to find much 
harmony, from a modem point of view, in the attributes and functions of 
Ishtar: she was the goddess of war as well as of love, of prostitutes as well 
as of mothers; she called herself “a compassionate courtesan”;* she was 
represented sometimes as a bearded bisexual dcit)% sometimes as a nude 
female offering her breasts to suck;** and though her worshipers repeat¬ 
edly addressed her as “The Virgin,” “The Holy Virgin,** and “The 
V'irgin Mother,** this merely meant that her amours were free from all 
taint of wedlock. Gilgamesh rejected her advances on the ground that 
she could not be trusted; had she not once loved, seduced, and then slain, 
a lion?" It is clear that we must put our own moral code to one side if 
we are to understand her. Note with what fervor the Babylonians could 
lift up to her throne litanies of laudation only less splendid than those wiiicii 
a tender piety once raised to the Mother of God: 

I beseech thee. Lady of Ladies, Goddess of Goddesses, Ishtar, Queen 
of all cities, leader of all men. 

Thou art the light of the world, thou art the light of heaven, mighty 
daughter of Sin (the moon-god). . . . 

Supreme is thy might, O Lady, exalted art thou above all gods. 
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Thou rcrtdcrcst jodgnicnt, and thy decision h righteous. 

Unto thee are sgh)ect the laws of the earth and fhe Jaws of heaven, 
the law's of the temples and the shrines* the laws of the private 
apartment and the secret chamben 

Where is the place w here thy name is not* and where is the spot 
where thy commandments arc not known? 

At thy name the earth and the heavens shake, and the gods they 
tremble. » » ^ 

Thou lookest upon the oppressed* and to the down-trodden thou 
bringest justice every day. 

How long, Queen of Heaven and Earth, how^ long, 

How long. Shepherdess of pale-faced men, wilt thou tarr^'? 

How long, O Queen w'hose feet are not weary, and whose knees 
make haste? 

How' long. Lady of Hosts, Lady of Battles? 

Glorious one w'hom all the spirits of heaven fear, who subduesc all 
angr)' gods; mighty' above all rulers; tvho boldest the reins of kings. 

Opener of the \vomb of all w'omcn, great is thy lighr. 

Shining light of heaven, light of the world, enJightener of all the 
places w'hcrc men dweU, who gathcrest together the hosts of the 
nations. 

Goddess of men. Divinity of women, thy counsel passeth under¬ 
standing. 

Where thou glancest, the dead come to life, and the sick rise and 
walk; the mind of the diseased is healed when it looks upon thy 
face. 

How' long, O Lady, shall mine enemy triumph over me? 

Command, and at thy command the angry' god will turn back. 

Ishrar is great! Ishtar is Queen! My Lady is exalted, my Lady is 
Queen, Innini, the mighty daughter of Sin* 

There is none like unco her." 


'With these gods as drinmth persoTiie the Eahylonians constructed m>'ths 
which have in large measure come down to us, through the Jew's, as part 
of our own religious lore. There w'as first of all the myth of the crea¬ 
tion. in the beginning was Chaos. “In the time w'hen nothing which w'as 
called heaven existed above, and when nothing below had yet received 
the name of earth, Apsti, the Ocean, who first was their father, and 
Tiaimt, Chaos, w'ho gave birth to them all, mingled their W'aters in one.” 
Things slow'Iy began to grow and take form; but suddenly the monster^ 
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goddess Tkmat set out to destroy all the other gods, and to make her¬ 
self—Chaos—supreme. A might)’' revolution ensued in which all order was 
destroyed. Then another god, Marduk, slew Tiamat with her own medi¬ 
cine by casting a hurricane of wind into her mouth as she opened it to 
swallow him; then he thrust his lance into Tiamat's wind-swollen paunch, 
and the goddess of Chaos blew up. Marduk, “recovering his calm,” says the 
legend, split the dead Tiamat into two longitudinal halves, as one does 
a fish for drj^ing; "then he hung up one of the halves on high, which be¬ 
came the heavens; the other half he spread out under his feet to form the 
earthThis is as much as we yet know about creation. Perhaps the 
ancient poet meant to suggest that the only creation of which we can 
know anything is the replacement of chaos wdth order, for in the end 
this is the essence of art and civilization. ’IVe should remember, however, 
that the defeat of Chaos is only a myth** 

Ha\nng moved heaven and earth into place, Marduk undertook to 
knead earth with his blood and thereby make men for the sendee of the 
gods, Mesopotamian legends differed on the precise way in which this 
was done; they agreed in general that man was fashioned by the deity 
from a lump of clay. Usually they represented him as living at first not 
in a paradise but in bestial simplicity and ignorance, until a strange mon¬ 
ster called Cannes, half fish and half philosopher, taught him the arts 
and sciences, the rules for founding cities, and the principles of law; after 
which Cannes plunged into the sea, and wrote a book on the history of 
civilization.'* Presently, however, the gods became dissatisfied with the 
men whom they had created, and sent a great flood to destroy them and 
all their works. The god of wisdom, Ea, took pity on mankind, and 
resolved to save one man at least—Shamash-napishtim—and his wife. The 
flood raged; men “encumbered the sea like fishes' spawti/' Then sud¬ 
denly the gods wept and gnashed their teeth at their own folly, asking 
themselves, "Who will make the accustomed offerings nowr” But Sham¬ 
ash-napishtim had built an ark, had sur^dved the flood, had perched on 
the mountain of Nkir, and had sent out a neconnoitering dove; now he 
decided to sacrifice to the gods, who accepted his gifts with surprise and 
gratitude. “The gods snuffed up the odor, the gods snuffed up the ex¬ 
cellent odor, the gods gathered Lke flics above the offering.™ 

* The Babylonian story of creatinn cmisisEs of se^'Cn tablets (ont for och day of cnea- 

tiori) found in the niitm of .Vshurtunipars library ai Kut'tinjik (Nineveh) in 1 S 54 ; they 
arc a copy Qf a legend thac canic douu to BabyLonii and Assyria from Sunicria." 
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Lovelier rlian rhis vagtic memory of soioe catastrophic inundation is 
the vegeiation myth of Ishtar and Tammuz. In the Sumerian form of the 
rale Tammuz is Jshrar's young brother^ in the Babylonian form he is some¬ 
times her lover, sometimes her son^ both forms seem to have entered into 
the mjths of V^enus and Adonis, Demeter and Persephone, and a hun¬ 
dred scattered legends of death and resurrection. Tammuz, son of the 
great god La, is a shepherd pasturing his flock under the great tree Erida 
(which covers the whole earth with its shade) when Ishtar, akva^'s in¬ 
satiable, falls in love with him, and chooses him to be the spouse of her 
youth. But Tammuz, like Adonis, is gored to death by a wild boar, and 
descends, like all the dead, into that dark subterranean Hades which the 
Babylonians called Aralu, and over which they set as ruler Ishtar’s 
jealous sister, Ereshkigal. ishtar, mourning inconsolably, resolves to go 
dou'n to Arab and restore Tammuz to life by bathing his wounds in the 
waters of a healing spring. Soon she appears at the gates of Hades in all 
her imperious beauty, and demands entrance. The tablets cell the story 
vigorously: 


When Ereshkigal heard this. 

As when one hews dow'n a tamarisk (she trembled?). 

As when one cuts a reed (she shook?). 

“What has moved her heart, what has (stirred) her liver? 

Ho. there, (does) this one (w^ish to dwell) with me? 

To eat clay as food, to drink (dust?) as wine? 

I weep for the men who have left dieir waves; 

1 weep for die wives tom from the embrace of their husbands; 
For the little ones (cut off) before their rime. 

Go, gate-keeper, open thy gate for her, 

Deal with her according to the ancient decree.” 


The ancient decree is that none hut the nude shall enter Arab. There^ 
fore at each of the successiv e gates through which Ishtar must pass, the 
keeper divests her of some garment or ornament: first her crow n, then 
her ear-ring;s, then her necklace, then the ornaments from her bosom, 
then her many-jeweled girdle, then the spangles from her hands and 
feet, and lastly her loin-cloth; and Ishtar, protesting gracefully, yields. 

Now when Ishtar had gone down into the land of no return, 

Ereshkigal saiv her and was angered at her presence. 
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Ishtar without reflection threw herself at her. 

Ereshkigal opened her mouth and spoke 
To Namtar, her messenger. . . . 

“Go, Namtar, (imprison her?) in my palace. 

Send against her sixty diseases. 

Eye disease against her eyes, 

Disease of the side against her side. 

Foot-disease against her foot. 

Heart-disease against her heart. 

Head-disease against her head. 

Against her whole being.” 

While Ishtar is detained in Hades by these sisterly attentions, the earth, 
missing the inspiration of her presence, forgets incredibly all the arts and 
ways of love: plant no longer fertilizes plant, vegetation languishes, ani¬ 
mals experience no heat, men cease to yearn. 

After the lady Ishtar had gone down into the land of no return. 

The bull did not mount the cow, the ass approached not the she-ass; 

To the maid in the street no man drew near; 

The man slept in his apwrtment. 

The maid slept by herself. 

Population begins to diminish, and the gods note with alarm a sharp 
decline in the number of offerings from the earth. In panic they command 
Ereshkigal to release Ishtar. It is done, but Ishtar refuses to return to 
the surface of the earth unless she is allowed to take Tammuz with her. 
She wins her point, p>asscs triumphantly through the seven gates, receives 
her loin-cloth, her spangles, her girdle, her pectorals, her necklace, her 
ear-rings and her crown. As she appears plants grow and bloom again, 
the land swells with food, and every animal resumes the business of re¬ 
producing his kind." Love, stronger than death, is restored to its rightful 
place as master of gods and men. To the modem scholar it is only an ad¬ 
mirable legend, s)nibolizing delightfully the yearly death and rebirth of 
the soil, and that omnipotence of V^enus which Lucretius was to cele¬ 
brate in his own strong verse; to the Babylonians it was sacred history, 
faithfully believed and annually commemorated in a day of mourning and 
wailing for the dead Tammuz, followed by riotous rejoicing over his 
resurrection." 
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Nevertheless the Babylonian derived no satisfaction from the idea of phtr- 
sonal immortality. His religion was terrestrially practicalj when he prayed 
he asked not for celestial rewards but for earthly goods;" he could not tnist 
his gods beyond the grave. It is true that one text speahs of .Marduk as he 
'Vho gives back life to the dead,”** and the story of the flood represents its 
tw'o surt'ivors as livnng forever. But 'for the most part the Babylonian con¬ 
ception of another life was like that of the Greeks: dead men-saints and vil¬ 
lains, geniuses and idiots, alike—went to a dark and shadowy realm within 
the bowels of the earth, and none of them saw the light again. There was a 
heaven, but only for the gods; the Aralu to which all men descended was 
a place frequently of punishment, never of joy; there the dead lay bound 
hand and foot forever, shivering with cold, and subject to hunger and 
thirst unless their children placed food periodically in rheir graves." Those 
who had been especially w'lcked on earth were subjected to horrible tortures- 
leprosy consumed them, or some ocher of the diseases w hich Nergal and Allat] 
male and female lords of Aralu, had arranged for their rectification. 

Most bodies w'ert buried in vaults; a few were cremated, and- their remains 
were preserved in urns." The dead body was not embalmed, but professional 
mourners washed and perfumed it, clad it presentably, painted Its cheeks, 
darkened its eyelids, put rings upon its fingers, and provided it with a change 
of linen. If the corpse w^as that of a w'oman it was equipped w-ith scent- 
bottles, combs, cosmeric pencils, and cye-painc to preserve its fragrance and 
complexion in the nether ivorid*' If not properly buried the dead would 
torment the Jiving; if not buried at all, the soul would prowl about sewers 
and gurcers for food, and mighc afflict an entire citv Tvith pestilence." It w^as 
a medley of ideas not as consistent as Euclid, but sufficing m prod the simple 
Babylonian to keep his gods and priests w'cll fed- 

The usual offering was food and drink, for these had the advantage that if 
they were not entirely consumed by the gods the surplus need not go to 
waste. A frequent sacrifice on Babylonian altars was the lamb; and an old 
Babylonian incantation strangely anticipates the sj'TnboIism of Judaism and 
Chrisdaniry: "The lamb as a substitute for a man, the Jamb he gives for his 
life.”* Sacrifice w-as a complex ritual, requiring the expert sciriccs of a priest* 
cverjT act and word of the ceremony was settled by sacred tradition, and 
any amateur deviadon from these forms might mean tJiat the gods -would eat 
Avithouc listening. In general, to the Babylonian, religion meant correct 
ritual rather than the good life. To do one's duty to the gods one had to 
offer proper sacrifice to the temples, and recite the appropriate prayers;" for 
the rest he might cut out the eyes of his fallen enemy, cut off the haneb and 
feet of captive, and roast their reimindci^ abve in a furnace,"' without much 
offense to heaven. To participate in-or reverently co attend-Jong and solemn 
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processions like those in which the priests diricd from sanctuary to sanc¬ 
tuary the image of Marduk, and performed the sacred drama of his death 
and resurrection; to anoint die idols with sw^cct-scented oils,* to bum 
incense before them, clothe them with rich vestments, or adorn them Midi 
jewelrj'; to offer op the virginity of their daughters in the great fesdval of 
Ishtar; to put food and drink before the gods, and to be generous to the 
priests—these were the essential works of the devout Babylonian souL" 


Perhaps we misjudge him, as doubtless the future will misjudge us from 
the fragments that accident will rescue from our decay. Some of the 
finest literary relics of the Babylonians are prayers that breathe a profound 
and sincere piety. Hear the proud Nebuchadrezzar humbly addressing 
Marduki 


Without thee. Lord, what could there be 
For the king thou lovcsr, and dost call his name? 
Thou shalt bless his title as thou wilt. 

And unto him vouchsafe a path direct. 

I, die prince obeying thee, 

Am what thy hands have made. 

T'is diou who art my creator, 

Entrusting me with the rule of hosts of men. 
According to thy mercy, Lord, , * , 

Turn into loving-kindness thy dread power, 
And make to spring up in my heart 
A reverence for thy divinity. 

Give as diou thinkest best.* 


The surviving literature abounds in hymns full of that passionate self- 
abasement with w'hJch the Semite cries to control and conceal his pride. 
Many of them take the character of “penitential psalms,^^ and prepare 
us for the magnificent feeling and imagery of “David”; who know's but 
they served as models for that many-headed Muse? 

I, thy ser\'ant, full of sighs cry unto thee. 

Thou acceptest die fervent prayer of him who is burdened with sm. 

Thou lookest upon a mart, and that man lives. . ,.. 

Look with true favor upon me, and accept my suppiicadon. . . . 


* Therefore Tammiu was palled “The Anointed-"" 
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And then, as if uncertain of the sex of the god— 

How long^ my god^ 

How long, my goddess, until thy face be turned to me? 

How Jong, known and unknown god, until the anger of thy heart 
shall be appeased? 

How long, known and unknown goddess, until thy unfriendly heart 
be appeased? 

Mankind is pen-erted, and has no judgment; 

Of all men who arc alive, who knows anything? 

They do not know whether they do good or evil. 

O Lord, do not cast aside thy servant; 

He is cast into the mire; take his hand' 

The sin w'hich I have sinned, turn to mercy 1 

The iniquity w'hich 1 liavc committed, let the wind carry away! 

Aly many transgressions tear off like a garmcntl 

My god, my sins arc seven times seven; forgive my sins' 

My goddess, my sins are seven times seven; forgive my sins! 

Forgive my sins, and I w'ill humbie myself before thee. 

May thy heart, as the heart of a mother who hath borne ehildrcn, 
be glad; 

As a mother w'ho hath borne children, as a father who hath begotten, 
may it be glad!** 

Such psalms and hymns were sung sometimes by the priests, sometimes 
by the congregation, sometimes by both in strophe and amistrophe. Per¬ 
haps the strangest circumstance about them is that—like all the religious 
literature of Babylon-they were written in the ancient Sumerian Jan- 
guap, which sened the Babylonian and Assyrian churches precisely as 
Latin scr^^es the Roman Catholic Church today. And just as a Catholic 
hymnal may juxtapose the Latin text to a vernacular translation, so some 
of the hymns that have come down to us from Alesopocamia have a 
Babylonian or Assyrian translation written between the lines of the 
“classic^’ Sumerian original, in the fashion of a contemporary schoolboy’s 
“interlinear,” And as the form of these hjnnns and rituals led to the 
Psalms of the Jew^ and the bturgy of the Roman Church, so their content 
presaged the pessimistic and sin-struck plaints of the Jew's, the early 
Christians, and the modem Puritans. The sense of sin, though it did nor 
interfere victoriously in Babylonian life, filled the Babylonian chants 
and rang a note that survives in aU Semitic liturgies and their anti-Semitic 
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derivatiycE, **Lard/^ cries one hymn, ^‘my sins are many^ great are mv 
misdeeds! . .A sink under aiBiction, I can no longer raise my hciid; I mm 
to my merciful God to call upon him, and [ groan! , , . Lord, reject not 
thy sciyant!^** 


These groanings were rendered riKirc sincere by the Babylonian concep¬ 
tion of sin. Sin was no mere thcorcrical state of the soul; like sickness it was 
the possession of the body by a dernon that might destroy it. Prayer was in 
the nature of an incantation against a demon that had come down upon the 
individual out of the ocean of magic forces in which the ancient Orient 
lived and moved. Every^vhcrc, in the Babylonian view, these hostile demons 
lurked: they hid in strange crannies, slipped through doors or even through 
bolts and sockets; and pounced upon their victims in the form of illness or 
madness whenever some sin had withdrawn for a moment the beneficent 
guardianship of the gods. Giants, dw'arfs, cripples, abov-e all, w'omen, had 
sometimes the pow'er, even with a glance of the “evil cyc,'^ to infuse such a 
destructive spirit into the bodies of those toward whom they w'ere ill-dis¬ 
posed. Partial protection against these demons was provided by tlie use of 
magic amulets, talismans and kindred charms; images of the gods; carried on 
the body, would usually suffice to frighten the devils aw-ay. Little stones 
strung on a thread or a chain and hung about the neck were especially 
effective, but care had to be taken that the stones w'ere such ais tradition asso¬ 
ciated w'itli good luck, and the thread had to be of black, ’white or red 
according to the purpose in view. Thread spun from virgin kids was par¬ 
ticularly powerful ” But in addition to such means it was w'ise also to exor¬ 
cise the demon by fer\'cnt incantation and magic ritual—for example, by 
sprinkling the body with water taken from the sacred streams—the Tigris or 
the Euphrates. Or an image of the demon could be made, placed on a boat, 
and sent over the water ’^I'itb a proper formula; if the boat could be made 
to capize, so much the better* The demon might be persuaded, by the appro¬ 
priate incantation, to leave its human victim and enter an animal—a bird, a 
pig, most frequently a lamb*' 

Magic formulas for the elimination of demons, the avoidance of evil and 
the prevision of die future constitute the largest categor^^ in the Babylonian 
’ivritings found in the library of AshurbanipL Some of the tablets arc 
manuals of astro log;-; others are lists of omens celestial and terrestrial, vvitK 
exprt ad\'icc for reading them; others arc treatises on the interpretation of 
dreams, rivaling in their ingenious incredibility the most advanced products 
of modem pS)'cholog\'; still others offer instruction in divining the funue by 
examining the entrails of animals; or by observing the form and position of a 
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drop of oil let fall into a jar of water" Hepatoscopy—obsemtioo of the 
liver of animals-was a favorite method of divination among the Babylonian 
priests, and passed from them into the classical world; for the liver was 
believed to be the seat of the mind in both animals and men. Ko king would 
undertake a campaign or advance to a battle, no Babylonian would risk a 
crucial decision or begin an enterprise of great moment, without employbg 
a priest or a soothsayer to read the omens for him in one or another of die^ 
recondite ways. 

Never was a civilization richer in superstitions. Every turn of chance 
from the anomali^ of birth to the varieties of death received a popular, 
sometimes an official and sacerdotal, interpretation in magical or super¬ 
natural terms. Every movement of the rivers, every aspect of the st^, 
every dream, every unusual performance of man or beast, revealed the 
future to the properly instructed Babylonian. The fate of a king could be 
forecast by observing the movements of a dog,’*" just as we foretell the 
length of the winter by spying upon the groundhog. The superstitions 
of Babylonia seem ridiculous to us, because they differ superficially from 
our owm. There is hardly an absurdity of the past that cannot be found 
fiourishing somewhere in the present. Underneath all civilization, ancient 
or modem, moved and still moves a sea of magic, superstition and sorcery. 
Perhaps they will remain when the works of our reason have passed away. 

V. THE MORALS OF BABYLON 

Religion divorced from niords—Sacred pro^titunon^Free love-- 
Marriage — Adultery — Divorce —The position of v^oiiian — 

The relaxation of morals 

This rebgion, with all its failings, probably helped to prod the common 
Babylonian into some measure of decency and civic docility, else ws 
should be hard put to explain the generosity of the kings to the priests, 
Apparendy, how-ever, it had no influence upon the morals of the upper 
classes in the later centuries, for (in the eyes and w-ords of her prejudiced 
enemies) the "whore of Babylon" was a "sink of iniquity,” and a scandal¬ 
ous example of luxurious kxit)^ to all the ancient world. Even Alexander, 
who w’as not above dying of drinking, was shocked by the morals of 
Babylon,™ 

The most striking feanirc of Babylonian life, to an alien observer, was 
the custom known to us chiefly from a famous page in Herodotus: 
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Every native woman is obliged, once in her life, to sit in the tem¬ 
ple of Venus, and have intercourse with some stranger. And manj.- 
disdaining to mix with the rest, being proud on account of their 
weaJth, come in covered carriages, and take up their station at the 
temple with a numerous train of servants attending chem. But the 
far greater part do thus: many sic down in the tempie of Venus, 
wearing a crown of cord round their heads; some are continuallv 
coining in, and others arc going out. Passages marked out in a 
straight line lead in eveiy- direcdon through the women, along which 
strangers pass and make their choice. When 3 woman has once 
seated herself she must not return home till some stranger has throtvn 
a piece of silver into her lap, and lain with her outside the temple. 

He who throw's the silver must say thus: “I beseech die goddess 
Mylirca to favor thee”; for the Assyrians call Venus Mylitta.* The 
silver may be ever so smalJ, for she wiU not reject it, inasmuch as it 
is not bwful for her to do so, for such silver is accounted sacred. 

The woman foUo'Ws the first man diat throw^s, and refuses no one. 

But when she has had intercourse and has absolved herself from her 
obiigadon to the goddess, she returns home; and after that time, 
how'cvcr great a sum you may give her you will not gain possession 
of her. Those that are endowed with beaut}' and sj'mmetry of shape 
are soon set free; but the deformed are detained a long time, from 
inability to satisfy the Jaw, for some w'ait for a spee of three or 
four years.*" 

What w'as the origin of this strange rite? Was it a relic of ancient 
sexual Communism, a concession, by the future bridegroom, of the jus 
privite noctiSy or right of the first night, to the community as represented 
by any casual and anon^Tnous citizen?^ \\^as it due to the bridegroom’s 
fear of harm from the violation of the tabu against shedding blood? Was 
it a physical preparation for marriage, such as is still practised among some 
Australian tribes?'" Or was it simply a sacrifice to i^e goddess—an offer¬ 
ing of first fnucs?“* We do not know. 

Such women, of course, were not prostitutes. But various classes of 
prostitutes lived wdthin the temple precincts, plied their trade there, and 
amassed, some of them, great fortunes. Such temple prostitutes were 
common in western Asia; we find them in Israel," Phrj'gia, Phoenicia, 
Syria, etc.; in Lydia and Cyprus the girls earned their marriage dowries 

*■ “Assj’rijim’' rucaru for chc Greeks both Assyrians and Babylonlim. “(Mylitta” was duc 
of the forms of Ishtar. 
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in ill is way.”" ^'Sacred prostitudon" continued in Babylonia until abol¬ 
ished by Constantine (ca* 3 ;^ a.d.).“ Alongside it, in the wine-shops 
kept by women^ secular prosdtudon Nourished 

In general the Babylonians were allowed considerable premarital cx- 
fwrience. It was considered permissible for men and women to form un¬ 
licensed unions, “trial marriages/' rcmiinable at the w ill of either part); 
but the w'oman in such cases was obliged to wear an olive—in stone or 
ffiTii ^:^^^r^I-as a sign that she w-as a concubine/" Some tablets indicate 
that the Babylonians wrote poems, and sang songs, of lovej but all that 
remains of -these is an occasional first line, like “My love is a light/' or 
“j\ 1 y heart is full of merriment and song.”"* One letter, dating from 1 roo 
B.c.j is in the tone of Napoleon's early messages to Josephine: "To 
Bibiya: . . . jMay Shamash and Marduk give thee health forever, . . . 1 
have sene <co ask) after thy hcalthj let me know how' thou art. I have 
arri\ ed in Babylon, and sec thee nor; I am very sad/’"* 

Legal marriage was arranged by the parents, and was sanctioned by 
an exchange of gifts obviously descended from marriage by purchase. 
The suitor presented to the father of the bride a substantial present, but 
the father was expected to give her a dowry greater in value than the 
gift/'* so that it was difficulr to say who was purchasd, the xvoman or the 
man. Sometimes, how'ever, the arrangement w-as unabashed purchasej 
Shamashnazir, for example, received ten shekels (S50) as the price of his 
daughter*"* If w-e are to believe the Father of History, 

those who had marriageable daughters used to bring them once a 
year to a place where a great number of men gathered round diem. 

A public crier made them stand up and sold them all, one after an¬ 
other. He began with the most beautiful, and having got a large sum 
for her he put up the second fairest. But he only sold them on con¬ 
dition that the buyers married theiiL . * . Thb vciy w^ise custom no 
longer exists."* 

Despite these strange practices, Babylonian marriage seems to have 
been as monogamous and faithful as marriage in Christendom is today. 
Premarital freedom w'as followed by the rigid enforcement of marital 
fidelity* The adulterous wife and her pramour, according to the Code, 
W'crc drowned, unless the husband, in his mercy, preferred to let his wife 
off by turning her almost naked into the streets"* flammurabi out- 
CiEsared Caesar: “If the finger have been pointed at the wife of a man be- 
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cause of another man, and she have not been taken in lying with another 
man, for her hnsband’s sake she shall throw herself into the river’'‘“—per¬ 
haps the law was intended as a discouragement to gossip. The man could 
divorce his wife simply by restoring her dowry to her and saying, *Thou 
art not my wife"; but if she said ro Jiim, "Thou art not my husband,” she 
was TO be drowned.*^ Childlessness, adultery, incompatibilicy, or careless 
management of the household might satisfy the law as ground for grant¬ 
ing the man a divorce;^* indeed "if she have n ot been a care ful mistress, 
have gadded about, have neglected her house, and have belittled her chil¬ 
dren, they shall throw that woman into tJic water,As acr^inst this in- 
credible severity of the Code, wc find that in practice the woman, though 
she might not divorce her husband, was free to leave him, if she could 
show cruelty on his part and fidelity on her oivn; in such cases she couJd 
return to her parents, and take her marriage portion with her, along with 
what other property she might have acquired(The women of Eng¬ 
land did not enjoy these rights till the end of the nineteenth century.) 
If a woman's husband w^as kept from her, through business or w ar, for 
any length of time, and had left no means for her maintenance, she might 
cohabit with another man without legal prejudice to her reunion with 
her husband on the laiter's return “ 

In general the position of woman in Babylonia was losvec than in 
Egypt or Rome, and yet not w^orsc than in classic Greece or medieval 
Eurojie, To carry out her many functions—begening and rearing chil¬ 
dren, fetching w^atcr from the river or the public w'ell, grinding com, 
cooking, spinning, weaving, cleaning—she had to be free to go about in 
public very much like rhe man.“* She could own property, enjoy its 
income, sell and buy, inherit and bequeath.”" Some women kept shops, 
and carried on commerce; some even became scribes, indicating that girls 
as well as boys might receive an education.™ But the Semitic practice of 
giving almost limitless jKiwcr ro the oldest male of the family w'on out 
against any matriarchal tendencies that may hav^e existed in prehistoric 
Mesopotamia, Among the upper classes—by a custom that led to the 
pirdah of Islam and India—the women were confined to certain quarters 
of the house; and w^hen they went out they were chaperoned by eunuchs 
and pages,*" Among the lower classes they W'erc maternity machines, and 
if they had no dowry rhev w'ere little more than slaves."" The vt'orship 
of Ishtar suggests a certain reverence for woman and motherhood, like 
the worship of .Mary in rhe Middle Ages; but w e get no glimpse of chiv- 
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in Herodotus’ report that the Babylonians, when besieged, ‘‘had 
strangled their wives, to prevent the consumption of their provisions/"” 

\V ith Some excuse, then, the Egyptians looked down upon the Baby¬ 
lonians as not quite civilized. We miss here the refinement of character 
and feeling indicated by Egyptian literature and art. Whtn rehnemenr 
came to Babylon it was in the guise of an cifeminato degencracyi young 
men dyed and curled their hair, perfumed their flesh, rouged their cheek^ 
and adorned themselves with necklaces, bangles, ear-rings and pendants. 
After the Persian Conquest the death of self-respect brought an end of 
self-restraint; the manners of the courtesan crept into every class; women 
of good family came to consider it mere courtesy to reveal their charms 
indiscriminately for the greatest happiness of the greatest number;'* and 
*Wer)^ man of the people in his povertj/^ if we may credit Herodotus 
“prostituted his daughters for money.”” “There is nothing more extraor¬ 
dinary than the manners of this city/’ wrote Quintus Curtius (41 a.o,), 
“and nowhere are things better arranged with a view to voluptuous pleas¬ 
ures/”* Morals grew lax when the temples grew rich; and the citizens of 
Babylon, wedded to delight, bore with equanimity the subjection of their 
city by the Kassites, the Assyrians, the Persians, and the Greeks, 


VI. LETTERS AXD LITERATURE 

Cu7iejfor?fS—hs deciph^/ievf—Langijjge^Lkeratiire—The epw 

of Gilgsjf^esh 

Did this life of venery, piety and trade receive any ennobling enshrine¬ 
ment in literary or artistic form? It is possible; we cannot judge a civiliza¬ 
tion from such fragments as the ocean of time has throwm up from the 
wreckage of Babylon. These fragments are chiefly liturgical, mairicai 
and commercial. Whether through accident or through cultural povem% 
Babylonia. like Assyria and Persia, has left us a ver)^ middling heritage of 
literature as compared with Egj-pt and Palestine; its gifts were in com¬ 
merce and law. 

Nevenheless, scribes were as numerous in cosmopolitan Babylon as in 
•Memphis or Thebes. The ait of wridng was soil young enough to give 
its master a high rank in society; it was the open sesame to govem- 
mentai and sacerdotal office; its possessor never failed to menrion the 
distinction in narrating his deeds, and usually he engraved a notice of it 
on his cylinder seal," precisely as Christian scholars and gentlemen once 
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listed their academic degrees on their cards. The Babylooiaits wrote in 
cuneiform upon tablets of damp clayt with a siydus or pencil cut at the 
end into a triangular prism or wedge; when the tablets rvere filled chcA^ 
dried and baked them into strange but durable manuscripts of brick. If 
the thing written was a letter it was dusted with powder and then 
wrapped in a clay envelope stamped with the sender’s cylinder seal. 
Tablets in jars classified and arranged on shelves filled numerous libraries 
in the temples and palaces of Babylonia. These Babylonian libraries are 
lost; but one of the greatest of them, that of Borsippa, w^as copied and 
preserved In the library of Ashurbanipal, whose 30,000 tablets are the 
main source of our knowledge of Babylonian life. 

The deciphennent of Babylonian baffled students for centutiesi their final 
success is an honorable chapter in the history of scholarship. In iSoi Georg 
Grotefend, professor of Greek at the University of Gottingen, cold the 
Gottingen Academy how for years he had puzzled over certain cuneiform 
inscriptions from ancient Persia; how at last he had identified eight of the 
fony-two charactcfs used, and had made out the names of three kings in 
the inscriptions. ThcrCj for the most part, the matter rested until 1835, when 
Henry' Rawdinson, a British diplomadc ojfficer stationed in Persia, quite un¬ 
aware of Grocefend’s work, likewise worked out the names of Hystaspes, 
Darius and Xer.vcs in an inscription couched In old Persian, a cuneiform de¬ 
rivative of Babylonian script; and through dicse names he finally deciphered 
the entire document. This, however, was not Babylonian; Rawlinson had still 
to find, like ChampoJlion, a Rosetta Stone^in this case some inscription bear¬ 
ing die same text in old Persian and Babylonian. He found it three hundred 
feet high on an almost inaccessible rock at Bchistun, In the mountains of 
Media, where Darius T had caused his carv'ers to engrave a record of his wars 
and victories in three languages-old Persian, Assy rian, and Babylonian. Day 
after day Rawlinson risked himself on these rocks, often suspending himself 
by a rope, copying every character carefuUy, even making plastic impressions 
of all the eugrqv'ed surfaces. After twelve years of 'u^ork he succeeded in 
translating both the Babylonian and the AssjTian texts (1847). To test these 
and similar findings, the Royal Asiatic Society'- sent an unpublished cuneiform 
document of four A^yrioiogists, and asked them—working w'ithout contact or 
communication with one another—to make independent translations. The four 
reports w'ere found to be in almi^t complete agreement. Through these un¬ 
heralded campaigns of scholarship the perspective of historj' was enriched 
with a new civilizatioru’*' 

The Babylonian language w'as a Semitic development of the old tongues 
of Sumcria and Akkad. It was wrircen in characters originally Sumerian, but 
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tlie vocabulary diverged in time (like French from Latin) into a language so 
different from Sumerian that the Babylonians had to compose dictionaries and 
grammars to transmit the old “classic” and sacerdotal tongue of Sumeria to 
young scholars and priests. Almost a fourth of the tablets found in the royal 
bbrar^^ at Nineveh is devoted to dictionaries and grammar of the Sumerian, 
Babylonian and A^yrian bnguages. According to tradition, such dictionaries 
had been made as far back as Sargon of Akkad-so old is scholarship. In 
Bahylonian, as in Sumerian, the characters represented not letters but sylla¬ 
bles; Babylon never achieved an alphabet of its own, but remained content 
with a “s>^llabar)'” of some three hundred signs. The memorizing of these 
syllabic sj mbols formed, with mathematics and religious instruction, the cur¬ 
riculum of the temple schools in w hich the priests impaired to the young as 
much as it was expedient for them to know. One excavation unearthed an 
ancient classroom in which the clay tablets of boys and girls w'bo had 
copied %nrtuous maxims upon them some two thousiid years before Christ 
still lay on the floor, as if some almost welcome disaster had suddenly inter¬ 
rupted the lesson.™ 

The Babylonians, like the Phoenicians;, looked upon letters as a device for 
facilitating business; they did not spend much of their clay upon literature. 
\Vc find animal fables in verse^ne generation of an endless dynasty; hymns 
in strict meter, sharply divided lines and cblxirate stanzas;™ very little sur- 
%'iving secular verse; religious rituals presaging, bur never becoming, drama; 
and tons of historiography. OfKcial chroniclers recorded the piety and con- 
t|uests of the kings, the vicissitudes of each temple, and the important events 
in the career of each ciu^ Berosus, the most famous of Babylonian historians 
(ca, iSo H.C.) narrated wnch confidence full details concerning the creation 
of the world and the early history of man: tire first king of Babylonia had 
been chosen by a god, and had reigned j6,ooo years; froni the beginning of 
the world to the great Flood, said Berosus, with pia.iscwon:hv exactitude 
and comparative moderation, there had elapsed 6^1,200 years.*"' 

Twelve broken tablets found in Ashurbani|>aFs librarv% ^nd now in the 
British Museum, form tlic most fascinating relic of Mesopotamian licera- 
ture-thc of GilgamesL Like the Hbd it is an accrcrion of loosely 
connected stories, some of w'hich go back to Sumeria 3000 ii.c.; part of it 
is the Babylonian account of the Flood. Gilgamesh was a legendary ruler 
of Uruk or Ercch, a descendant of the Shamash-napishriin who had sur¬ 
vived the Deluge, and had never died. Gilgamesh enters upon the scene 
as a sort of AdonisnSamson-call, massive, Jicroically powerful and troub- 
lesomely handsome. 
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Two thirds of him is god. 

One third of him is man, 

Therc^s none can match die form of his body. ^ - - 
All things he saw, even to the ends of the earth. 

He undenvent all, learned to know aliv 
He peered through all secrets. 

Through wisdom^s mantle that veiJeth aJJ, 

What was hidden he saw, 

What was covered he undid; 

Of times before the stormflood he brought report. 

He went on a long far way, 

Giving himself toil and distress; 

Wrote then on a stone tablet the whole of Ids labor,^ 
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Fatlicrs complain to Ishtar that he leads their sons out to exhausting 
toil “building the walls through the day, through the night”; and hus¬ 
bands complain that “he leaves not a wife to her master, not a single virgiti 
to her mother,” Ishrar begs Gilgamesh's godmother, Artiru, to create 
another son equal to Gilgamesh and able to keep him busy in conflict, so 
that the husbands of Uruk may have peace. Aruru kneads a bit of clay, 
spits upon it, and moulds from it the satyr Engidu, a man with the 
strength of a boar, the mane of a lion, and the speed of a bird, Engidu 
docs not care for the society of men, but turns and lives with the animals; 
“he browses with the gazelles, he sports with the creatures of the water, 
he quenches his thirst with the beasts of the field,” A hunter tries to 
capture him with nets and traps, but fails; and going to Gilgamesh, the 
hunter begs for the loan of a priestess who may snare Engidu with love. 
“Go, my hunter," says Gilgamesh, “rake a priestess; when the beasts 
come to the watering-place lee her display her beauty; he will see her, and 
his beasts that troop around him will be scattered,” 

The htmter and the priestess go forth, and find Engidu. 

“There he is, woman! 

Loosen thy buckle, 

Unveil thy delight, 

TTat he may take his fill of thee! 

Hang not back, take up his lust! 

When he sees thee, he will draw near. 

Open thy robe that he rest upon thee! 
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Arouse in him rapture, the work of woman. 

Then will he become a stranger to his wild beasts, 

Who on his own stepp)es grew up with him. 

His bosom will press against thee.” 

Then the priestess loosened her buckle. 

Unveiled her delight. 

For him to take his fill of her. 

She hung not back, she took up his lust. 

She opened her robe that he rest upon her. 

She aroused in him rapture, the work of woman. 

His bosom pressed against her. 

Engidu forgot where he was bom.“* 

For six days but seven nights Engidu remains with the sacred woman. 
When he tires of pleasure he awakes to find his friends the animals 
gone, whereupon he swoons with sorrow. But the priestess chides him: 

Thou who art superb as a god, why dost thou live among the beasts of 
the field? Come, 1 will conduct thee to Uruk, where is Gilgamesh, whose 
might is supreme. Ensnared by the vanity of praise and the conceit of 
his strength, Engidu follows the priestess to Uruk, saying, “Lead me to 
the place where is Gilgamesh. I will fight with him and manifest to him 
my power”; whereat the gods and husbands are well pleased. But Gilga¬ 
mesh overcomes him, first with strength, then with kindness; they become 
devoted friends; they march forth together to protect Uruk from Elam; 
they return glorious with e.^loits and viaory. Gilgamesh “put aside 
his war-h^ess, he put on his white garments, he adorned himself with 
the royal insignia, and bound on the diadem.” Thereupon Ishtar the in¬ 
satiate falls in love with him, raises her great eyes to him, and says: 

“Come, Gilgamesh, be my husband, thou! Thy love, give it to me 
as a gift; thou shalt be my spouse, and I shall be thy wife. I shall 
place thee in a chariot of lapis and gold, with golden wheels and 
mountings of onyx; thou shalt be drawn in it by great lions, and 
thou shalt enter our house with the odorous incense of cedar-wood. 

... All the country by the sea shall embrace thy feet, kings shall 
bow down before thee, the gifts of the mountains and the plains 
they will bring before thee as tribute.” ^ 

GUgamesh rejects her, and reminds her of the hard fate she has inflicted 
upon her varied lovers, including Tammuz, a hawk, a stallion, a gardener 
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and a lion. “Thou lovcst me now,” he tells her; “afterwards thou wilt 
stnke me as thou didst these.” The angry Ishtar asks of the great god 
Anu that he create a wild unis to kill Gilgamesh. Anu refuses, and re¬ 
bukes her; “Canst thou not remain quiet now that Gilgamesh has enu¬ 
merated to thee thy unfaithfulness and ignominies?” She threatens that 
unl(^ he grants her request she will suspend throughout the universe all 
the impulses of desire and love, and so destroy every living thing. Anu 
yields, and creates the ferocious urus; but Gil^mcsh, helped by Engidu, 
overcomes the beast; and when Ishtar curses the hero, Engidu throws a 
limb of the urus into her face. Gilgamesh rejoices and is proud, but 
Ishtar strikes him down in the midst of his glory by afflicting Engidu with 
a monal illness. ® 


Mourning over the corpse of his friend, whom he has loved more than 
any woman, Gilgamesh wonders over the mystery of death. Is there no 
«cape from that dull fatality? One man eluded it-Shamash-napish- 
tim; he would know the secret of deathlessness. Gilgamesh resolve to 
seek Shamash-napishtim, even if he must cross the world to find him. The 
way leads through a mountain guarded by a pair of giants whose heads 
touch the sky and whose breasts reach down to Hades. But they let 
him pass, and he picks his way for twelve miles through a dark tunnel. 
He emerges upon the shore of a great ocean, and sees, far over the waters, 
the throne of Sabitu, virgin-goddess of the seas. He calls out to her to 
help him cross the water; if it cannot be done, I will lay me down on the 
land and die.” Sabitu takes pity upon him, and allows him to cross 
through forty days of tempest to the Happy Island where lives Shamash- 
napishtim, possessor of immortal life. Gilgamesh begs of him the secret 
of deathlessncss. Shamash-napishtim ansu'ers by telling at length the story 
of the Flood, and how the gods, relenting of their mad destructiveness, 
had made him and his wife immortal because they had preserved the 
human species. He offers Gilgamesh a plant whose fruit will confer re¬ 
newed youth upon him who eats it; and Gilgamesh, happy, starts back 
on his long journey home. But on the way he stops to bathe, and while 
he bathes a serpent crawls by and steals the plant.* 

Desolate, Gilgamesh reaches Uruk. He prays in temple after temple 
that Engidu may be allowed to return to life, if only to speak to him for 
a moment. Engidu appears, and Gilgamesh inquires of him the state of 

• The snake was worshiped by many early peoples as a symbol of immortality, because 

of its apparent power to escape death by mimlting its skin. 
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the dead. En^jdu answers, *'I cannot tell it thee; if I were to open the 
earth before thee, if 1 were to tell thee chat which I have secn^ terror 
wouJd overthrow thee^ thou wouldst faint 3i\\nyJ' GiJgamesh, symbol of 
that brave stupidity, philosophy, persists in his quest for truth: “Terror 
will overthrow me, 1 shall faint away, but cell it to me.” Engidu de¬ 
scribes the miseries of Hades, and on this gloomy note the fnigmentarj^ 
epic ends.’* 

VIt. ARTISTS 

The lesser irris—Ahisic^FiJWting—SetjIpturc—Biis-reiief— 
Architeeture 

The stor\'‘ of Gilgamcsh is almost the only example by T.vhich wc may 
judge the literary art of Baby Ion. That a keen esthetic sense, if not a 
profound creative spirit, survived to some degree the Babylonian absorp¬ 
tion in commercial life, epicurean recreation and compensatory piety, 
may be seen in the chance relics of the minor arts. Patiently gkiced tiles, 
glittering stones, finely wTought bronze, iron, silver and gold, delicate 
embroideries, soft mgs and richly dyed robes, luxurious tapestries, pedes¬ 
taled cables, beds and chairs^"—these lent grace, if not dignity or final 
svorth, CO Babylonian civilization. Jewelry abounded in quantity, but 
missed the subtle artistry of Egyptj it went in for a display of yellow 
metal, and thought it artistic to make entire statues of goId.““ There were 
many musical instruments-flutes, palterics, harps, bagpipes, lyres, drums, 
horns, reed-pipes, trumpets, cymbals and tambourines. Orchestras played 
and singers sang, individually and choraDy, in temples and palaces, and 
at the feasts of the v-'eIl-to-do,“’ 


Painting was purely suhsidian- it decorated walls and statu an', but made 
no attempt to become an independent art.“ Wc do not find among Babv“ 
Ionian ruins the distemper paintings that glorifled the Eg)*pcian tombs, or such 
frescoes as adorned the palaces of Crete. Babylonian sculpture remained 
similarly undeveloped, and w as apparently stiffened into an early death by 
conventions derived from Sumeria and enforced by the priests; all the fac« 
pirtraycd are one face, all the kings have the same thick and muscular frame, 
all the captives are cast in one mould. Very little Babylonian statuary sur¬ 
vives, and that w'lthouc excuse. The bas-reliefs are better, but they too are 
stcreotj'ped and crude- a great gulf separates them from the mobile vigor of 
the reliefs that the Egj ptians had can-cd a thousand years before^ they 
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reach sublLmity on!)'' when they depict animals possessed of the silent dignity 
of nature^ or enraged by the cmelty of inen.’“ 

Babylonian archiccdture is safe from judgment now^ for hardly any of its 
remains rise to more than a few feet above the sands^ and there ore no cart'ed 
or painted representatinns among the relics to show us clearly the form and 
structure of palaces and temples- Houses were built of dried much or, among 
the rich, of brick; they seldom knew ^vindou's, and their doors opened not 
upon the narrow street but upon an interior court shaded from the sun. 
Tradition describes the better dwellings as rising to three or four stories in 
height.*" The temple was raised upon foundations level with the roofs of the 
houses w'hosc life it w^as ro dominate; usually it was an enormous square of 
tiled masonr>% built, like tlie houses, around a court; in thb court most of 
the religious ceremonies were performed. Near the tempic, in most cases, 
rose a ^ggitrdi {literally “a high place”)—a tower of superimposed and dimin- 
ishing cubical stories surrounded by e.xcemaj stairs. Its uses were partly reli¬ 
gious, as a lofty shrine for the god, partly astronomic, as an observatory 
from w'hich the priests could w atch die aJl-revcaling stars. The great siggurjt 
at Borsippa was called '*The Stages of the Seven Spheres”; each story was 
dedicated to one of the seven planers knowm to Babylonia, and bore a sym¬ 
bolic color. The lowest was black, as the color of Saturn; the next above it 
was white, as the color of V'enus; the next w as purple, for Jupiter; the fourth 
blue, for Alcrcuiy-; the fifth scarlet, for Mars; the sLxdi silver, for the moon; 
the seventh gold, for the sun* Tlicse spheres and stars, beginning at the top, 
designated the days of the week/" 

There was not much art in this architecture, so far as w^e can vision 
it now; it was a mass of straight lines seeking the glory of size. Here and 
there among the ruins ore vaults and arches—forms derived from Sumeria, 
negligently used, and unconscious of their destiny* Decoration, interior and 
exterior, was aLmosr confined to enameling some of the brick surfaces tvith 
bright glazes of yellow, blue, \vhite and red, with occasional tiled figures of 
aninials or plants* Tlie use of vitrified glaze, not merely to beautify, but to 
protect the masonry" from sun and rain, was at least as old as Naram-sin, and 
was to continue in Mesopotamia down to Moslem days* In this way ceram¬ 
ics, though seldom producing rcmcmberahle pottery^ became most 
characteristic art of the ancient Near East, Despite such aid, Babylonian 
architecture remained a heavy and prosaic thing, condemned to mediocrin’^ 
by the material k used. The temples rose rapidly out of the earth w'hich 
slave labor turned so readily into brick and cementing pitch; tliey did not 
require centuries for their erection, like the monumental structures of Eg>''pt 
or medieval Europe. But they decayed almost as quickly as they rose; 
years of neglect reduced titern to the dust fnim w'hich they had been made**** 
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The very cheapness of brick corrupced Babylonbn design j with such mate¬ 
rials it was easv' to achieve size, difficiilc to compass beauty. Brick does not 
lend itself to sublimitir'', and sublimity is the soul of architecture. 

vni. EABYLOKLAN SCIENCE 

Mathe7mt}cs—A stTOjjGmy—The calendar—Geography—Medicine 

Being merchants, the Babylonians were more likely to achieve successes 
in science than in art. Commerce created mathematics, and united with 
religion to beget astronomy, Jn their varied functions as judges, adminis¬ 
trators:, agricultural and industrial magnates, and sootlisayers skilled in 
examining entrails arid stars;, the priests of Mesopotamia unconsciously 
laid the foundations of those sciences which, in the profane hands of the 
Greeks, were for a rime to depose religion from its leadership of tlie 
world. 

Babylonian mathematics rested on a division of the circle into 3do 
degrees, and of the year into 360 daj^s; on this basis it developed a 
sexagesimal system of calculation by sLvties, which became the parent of 
later duodecimal sj^stems of reckoning by twelves. The numeration 
used only three figures; a sign for 1, repeated up to a sign for 10, re¬ 
peated up to ^0; and a sign for 100. Computation was made easier by 
tables which showed not only mulriplication and division, but the halves, 
quarters, thirds, squares and cubes of the basic numbers. Geometry ad¬ 
vanced to the measurement of complex and irregular areas. The Baby¬ 
lonian figure for ir (the ratio of the circumference to the diameter of a 
circle) was 3—a very crude approximation for a nation of astronomers. 

Astronomy was the special science of the Babylonians, for \vhich they 
were famous throughout the ancient world. Here again magic was the 
mother of science: the Babylonians studied the stars not so much to chart 
die courses of caravans and ships, as to divine the future fates of men; 
they were astrologers first and astronomers afterward. Every planet was 
a god, interested and vital in the affairs of men: Jupiter was iMarduk, 
Mercury was Nabu, xVlars was Nergal, the sun was Shamash, the moon 
was Sin, Saturn w-as Ninib, Venus was Ishtar. Every movement of every 
star determined, or forecast, some terrestrial event: if, for example, the 
moon was low, a distant nation would submit to the king; if the moon was 
in crescent the king would overcome the enemy. Such efforts to wring 
the future out of the stars became a passion with the Babyloniansv priests 
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skilled in astrology reaped rich rewards from both people and king. Some 
of them were sincere students, poring zealously over astrologic tomes 
which, according to their traditions, had been composed in the days of 
Sargon of Akkad; they complained of the quacks who, without such 
study, went about reading horoscopes for a fee, or predicting the weather 
a year ahead, in the fashion of our modem almanacs.*" 

Astronomy developed slowly out of this astrologic observ'ation and 
charting of the stars. As far back as 2000 b.c the Babylonians had made 
accurate records of the heliacal rising and setting of the planet Venus; 
they had fixed the position of various stars, and were slowly mapping the 
sky.“* The Kassice conquest interrupted this development for a thou¬ 
sand years. Then, under Nebuchadrezzar, astronomic progress was re¬ 
sumed; the priest-scientists plotted the orbits of sun and moon, noted their 
conjunctions and eclipses, calculated the courses of the planets, and made 
the first clear distinction bcm'een a planet and a star;*"* they determined 
the dates of winter and summer solstices, of vernal and autumnal 
equinoxes, and, following the lead of the Sumerians, divided the ecliptic 
(i.e., the path of the earth around the sun) into the twelve si^ of the 
Zodiac. Having divided the circle into 360 degrees, they divided the 
degree into sixty minutes, and the minute into sixty seconds.** They 
measured time by a clepsydra or water-clock, and a sun-dial, and these 
seem to have been not merely developed but invented by them.** 

They divided the year into nvelve lunar months, six having thirty days, 
six tw'cnty-nine; and as this made but 354 days in all, they added a thir¬ 
teenth month occasionally to harmonize the calendar with the seasons. 
The month was divided into four weeks according to the four phases of 
the moon. An attempt was made to establish a more convenient calendar 
by dividing the month into six weeks of five days; but the phases of the 
moon proved more effective than the conveniences of men. The day was 
reckoned not from midnight to midnight but from one rising of the 
moon to the next;*** it was divided into twelve hours, and each of these 
hours was divided into thirty minutes, so that the Babylonian minute had 
the feminine quality of being four times as long as its name might suggest. 
The division of our month into four weeks, of our clock into twelve 
hours (instead of twenty-four), of our hour into sixty minutes, and of 

• To the Babylonians a planet was distinguished from the “fixed" stars by its observable 

motion or “wandering.” In modern astronomy a planet is defined as a heavenly body 

regularly revolving about the sun. 
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our minute into sixty seconds^ are unsuspected Babylonian vestiges in our 
contcmporaiy^ world.* 

The dependence of Babylonian science upon religion had a more 
stagnant eiTect in medicine than, in astronomy* h was not so much the ob¬ 
scurantism of the priests that held the science back, as the supersticion of 
the people. Already by the time of Ilammurabl the art of healing had 
sepraced itself in some measure from the domain and domination of the 
clergyj a regular profession of physician had been established, with fees 
and penalties fixed by law. A ptient who called in a doctor could know 
in advance just how much he would have to pay for such treatment or 
operation j and if he belonged to the porcr classes the fee xvas lowered 
accordingly*^ If the doctor bungled badly he had to pay damages to the 
patient; in extreme cases, as we have seen* his fingers were cut off so that 
he might not readily expriment again*™ 

But this almost secularized science found itself helpless before the de^ 
mand of the people for supernatural diagnosis and magical cures* Sorcer¬ 
ers and necromancers were more ppular than physicians, and enforced* 
by their influence with the populace, irrational methods of treatment* 
Disease was possession, and was due to sin; therefore it had to be treated 
mainly by incantations* magic and prayerj 'when drugs were used they 
'were aimed nor to cleanse the patient but to terrify and exorcise the 
demon. The favorite drug was a mixture deliberately compounded of dis¬ 
gusting elements* apparently on the theory^ that the sick man had a 
stronger stomach than the demon that posscssetl him; the usual ingredi¬ 
ents w'ere raw meat* snake-flesh and wood-shavings mixed uith ’wine and 
oil; or rotten food, crushed bones* fat and dirt* mingled with animal or 
human urine or excrement*™ Occasionally this Dreckapothek was re¬ 
placed by an effort to appasc the demon xvith mUk, honey* cream* and 
sweet-smelling herbs*^ If all treatment failed, the ptient was in some 
cases carried into the market-place* so that his neighbors might indulge 
their ancient propensit}' for prescribing infallible cures.“^ 

Perhaps the eight hundred medical tablets that survive to inform us 

• Fmm charring the sides the Babylonians turned to mapp]!^ the csrth* TTie oldest 
maps of which we hive any knowledge were those which the priests preptared of the 
to!jd$ and cities of Nebtichadrezzar's empire.™ A day tablet found in the mins of Gasuf 
(tw'o hundred miles north of Babyloti>* and dated back to tdw ac, contains* in a space 
hardly an inch square, a map of the prorince of Shat-AxoJk^ It rcpmencs mountains by 
rounded linei* witcc hy tilting lines, rh eis by parallel lines; the names of variaus mwm 
are inscribeii* and the direetjon of north and south is indicated in the margin*™ 
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of Babylonian medicine do it injuscice. Reconstruction of the whole 
from a part is hazardous in histor)% and the writing of history is the re¬ 
construction of the whole from a part. Quite possibly these magical 
cures were merely subtle uses of the power of suggestion; perhaps those 
evil concoctions were intended as emeucs; and the Babylonian may Jiavc 
meant nothing more irrarionaJ by his theory of illness as due to invading 
demons and the patient’s sins than we do by interpreting it as due to 
invading bacteria invited by culpable negligence, unclcanliness, or greed, 
VVe must nor be roo sure of the ignorance of our ancestors. 


:X. PilLLOSOPHERS 

Religion tT?;d Fhilofophy--The Rabyloman job—The Babyhiiian 
Kohdeth—An mti-oieried 

A nation is bom stoic, and dies epicurean* At its cradle (to repeat a 
thoughtful adage) religion stands, and philosophy accompanies it to the 
grave. In the beginning of all cultures a strong religious faith conceals and 
softens the nature of things, and gives men courage to bear pam and hard¬ 
ship pacientlyi at every step the gods are with them, and will not let them 
perish, until tliey do. Even then a firm faith will explain that it ’was the 
sins of the people tliat turned their gods to an avenging wrath; evil 
does not destroy faith, but strengrhens it* If victory comes, if war is for¬ 
gotten in security and peace, then wealth growTJ; the life of the body gives 
way, in the dominant classes, to the life of the senses and the mind; toil 
and suffering are replaced by pleasure and ease; science weakens faith even 
while thought and comfort weaken virility and fortitude. At last men 
begin to doubt the gods; they mourn the tragedy of knowledge, and seek 
refuge in cver^'' passing delight* Achilles is at the beginning, Epicurus at 
the end. After David comes Job, and after job, Ecclesiastes. 

Smee we know the thought of Babylon mostly from the later reigns, 
it is natural that ’vi'e should find it shot through with the Tivcary wisdom 
of tired philosophers who took their pleasures like Englishmen. On one 
tablet Balca-arrua complains that though he has obeyed the commands of 
the gods more scrictiy than any one else, he has been laid lo’iv wdth a 
variety of misfortunes; he has lost his parents and his property, and even 
the little chat remained to him has been stolen on the highway* His 
friends, like Job^ reply that his disaster must be in punishment of some 
secret sin—perhaps that hytriSt or msolcnt pride of prosperity, which 
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particularly arouses the jealous anger of the gods. They assure him that 
evil is merely good in disguise^ some part of the divine plait seen too 
narrotvly by fraU minds unconscious of the whole. Let Balra-atrua keep 
faith and courage, and he will be rewarded in the end; better still, his 
enemies will be punished. Balta-atrua calls out to the gods for help^ 
and the fragment suddenly ends.“' 

Another poem, found among the ruins of Ashurbanipars coDection of 
Babylonian literature, presents the same problem more definitely in the 
person of Tabi-uruUEnlil, who appears to have been a ruler in Nippur, 
lie describes his difficulties:* 


{My ej^cballs he obscured, bolting them as with) a lock; 

(My cars he bolted), like chose of 3 deaf persoiL 
A king, ] have been changed into a slave; 

As a madman (my) companions maltreat me. 

Send me help from the pic dug (for me)! , . . 

By day deep sighs, at night weeping; 

The month—cries; die year—distress. . . , 

He goes on to tell what a pious fellow he has always been, the vcr>^ last 
man in the world who should have met with so cruel a fate: 

As though 1 had not alwap set aside the portion for the god, 

And had not invoked the goddess at the meal. 

Had not bowed my face and brought my tribute; 

As though I were one in whose mouth supplication and prayer were 
not constant! , . . 

I taught my country to guard the name of the god; 

To honor the name of the goddess 1 accustomed my people. . . . 

1 thought that such things were pleasing to a god. 

Stricken with disease despite all this formal piety, he muses on the 
impossibility' of understanding the gods, and on the uncertainty of human 
avails. 


Who is there that can grasp the will 0/ the gods in heaven? 
The plan of a god full of mystery'—who can understand it^ 
He who was alive yesterday is dead today; 

In an instant he is cast into grief; of a sudden he is cruslicd. 


* Parenrhcticil passages art gijt$ses. 
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For a moment he sings and plays; 

In a tu^micling he wails like a mourner. « * , 

Like a net trouble has covered me. 

My eyes look but see not; 

My cars are open but they hear not. , , . 

Pollution has fallen upon my genitals, 

And it has assailed die glands In my bowels. . , . 

With death groM's dark my whole body, . . * 

All day the pursuer pursues me; 

During the night he gives me no breath for a moment. . . . 

My limbs are dismembered, they march out of unison. 

In my dung I pass the night like an ox; 

Like a sheep I mix m mv excrements. . . . 

Like Job, he makes another act of faith: 

But I know the day of the cessation of my tears, 

A day of the grace of the protecting spirits; then divinitj’' ho 
merciful," 

In the end everything rums out happily. A spirit appears, and cures all 
of Tables ailments; a mighty storm drives ail the demons of disease out 
of his frame. He praises iMarduk, offers rich sacrifice, and calls upon 
every one never to despair of the gods.* 

As there is but a step from this to the Book of Joh^ so we rind in late 
Babylonian literature unmistakable premonitions of Ecclesiastes. In the 
Epic of GilgJ?fie 5 h the goddess Sabitu ad^-ises the hero to give up his 
longing for a life after death, and to eat, drink and be merry on the 
earth, 

O Gilgamesh, why dost thou run in all directions? 

The life that thou seckest thou wDt not find. 

When the gods created mankind they determined death for mankind; 

Life they kept in their own hands. 

Thou, O Gilgamesh, fill thy belly; 

Day and night be thou merry'; . . , 

Day and night be joyous and content! 

Let thy garments be pure, 

* It is probable that this composition, protntj'pes of which are found in Sumerb, Indu^ 
enced the author of the Book of Job.^ 
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Thy head be washed; v'ash thyself with water! 

Regard the little one who takes hold of thy hand; 

Enjoy the wife in thy bosom.’"' 

In another tablet we hear a bitterer note, culminating in atheism and 
blasphemy* Gubarm, a Babylonian Alcibiadcs, interrogates an elder 
sceptically: 

O very wise one, O possessor of intelligence, let thy heart groan! 

The heart of God is as far as the inner parrs of the heavens. 

Wisdom is hard, and men do not understand it. 

To which the old man answers with a forboding of Amos and Isaiah: 

Give attention, my friend, and understand my thought. 

Men exalt the work of the great man wlio is skilled in murder. 

They disparage the poor man who has done no sin. 

They justify the wicked man, Tivhose fault is grave. 

They drive away the just man who seeks the will of God. 

They let the strong cake the food of the poor; 

They strengthen the mighty; 

They destroy the weak man, the rich man drives him away. 

He advises Gubarru to do the will of the gods none the less. But Gubami 
will have nothing to do with gods or priests who arc always on the side 
of the biggest fortunes: 

* 

They liave offered lies and untruth without ceasing. 

They say in noble words what is in favor of the rich man. 

Is his wealth diminished? They come to his help. 

They ill-treat the weak man like a thief, 

They destroy him in a tremor, they cstinguish him like a flame.*" 


We must not exaggerate the prevalence of such moods in Babylon; 
doubtless the people bstened lovingly to their priests, and crowded the 
temples to seek favors of the gods. The tnarv^el is that they w^ere so long 

* Cf. Ecclesiasiett bt. 7-9: diy way, cat thy hreid with joy, and drink thy wim: 

with a niberry heart; for Qod nn.w acccpccih thy works. Let thy gamiencs be always 
white; and let thy head bet no oihoikol Live joyfuUy with the wife whom thou lovcst, 
all the da^'S of the life of thy vanity.” 
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loyal to a religion: thar offered them so little consolation. Nothing could 
be known^ said the priests, except by divine revelationj and this revela¬ 
tion came only through the priests, llic last chapter of that revelation 
told how the dead soul, whether good or bad, descended into Aralu, or 
Hades, to spend there an eternity in darkness and suffering. Is it any 
wonder that Babylon gave itself to revelry, while Nebucliadrc/Jiar, having 
all, understanding nothing, fearing every^thing, went mad? 


X. EPITAPH 

Tradition and tlie Hook of Daniel^ unverified by any document known 
to us, tell how NebucliadrcviKar, after a long reign of uninterrupted vic¬ 
tory and prosperity, after beautifying liis city with roads and palaces, 
and erecting fffty='-four temples to the gods, fell into a strange insanity, 
thought himself a beast, walked on all fours, and ace grass.” For four 
years liis name disappears fwm the history and governmental records of 
Babylonia;*" it reappears for a moment, and then, in 562 b.c,, he passes 
away. 

Within thirty years after his death his empire crumbled to pieces. 
Nabonidus, who held the throne for seventeen years, preferred archeolog)’' 
to government, and devoted himself to excavating the antiquities of 
Sumeria w hile his own realm w'as going ro ruin.” The army fell into 
disorder; business men forgot love of country^ in the sublime internation¬ 
alism of finance; the people, busy with trade and pleasure, unlearned the 
arts of W'ar. The priests usurped more and more of the royal powder, and 
fattened their treasuries with w'ealth that ceitiptcd invasion and conquest. 
When Cyrus and his disciplined Persians stood at the gates, the anti- 
clericals of Babylon connived to open the city to him, and w'elcomed his 
enlightened dominarion,™ For two centuries Persia ruled Bab)'lonia as 
prt of the greatest empire tliat history had yet knon n. Then the exub¬ 
erant Alexander came, captured the unresisting capital, conquered all the 
Near Eiasc, and drank himself to death in the place of Nebruchadrczicar/"’ 

The civilization of Babylonia w'as not as fruitful for humanity as 
Eg)^pt’s, not as varied and profound as India’s, not as subtle and mature 
as China’s. And yet it was from Babylonia titat those fascinating legends 
came w hich, through the liierary artistry of the Jews, became an insep¬ 
arable portion of Europ*s religious lore; it was from Babylonia, rather 
than from Egypt, that the roving Greeks brought to their citj^'-states. 
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and thence to Rome and ourselves, the foundations of mathematics, 
astronomy, medicine, grammar, lexicography, archeology, history, and 
philosophy. The Greek names for the metals and the constellations, for 
weights and measures, for musical instruments and many drugs, are trans¬ 
lations, sometimes mere transliterations, of Babylonian names."” While 
Greek architecture derived its forms and inspiration from Egypt and 
Crete, Babylonian architecture, through the ziggitratj led to the towers 
of Moslem mosques, the steeples and campaniles of medieval art, and the 
“setback” style of contemporary architecture in America. The laws of 
Hammurabi became for all ancient societies a legacy comparable to 
Rome’s gift of order and government to the modem world. Through 
Ass^'ria’s conquest of Babylon, her appropriation of the ancient city’s 
culture, and her dissemination of that culture throughout her w’ide em¬ 
pire; through the long Captivity of the Jews, and the great influence upon 
them of Babylonian life and thought; through the Persian and Greek con¬ 
quests, which opened with unprecedented fulness and freedom all the 
roads of communication and trade berv^'een Babylon and the rising cities 
of Ionia, Asia Minor and Greece—through these and many other ways 
the civilization of the Land between the Rivers passed down into the 
cultural endowment of our race. In the end nothing is lost; for good or 
evil every event has effects forever. 


CHAPTER X 


Assyria 

1. CHROXICLES 

Beghmings — Cities — Race — The conquerors — Sennacherib and 
Esarhaddon — ^^Sardanapalus^^ 

M EAN\\’HILE^ three hundred miles north of Babylon, another 
civilization had appeared. Forced to maintain a hard military life 
by the mountain tribes always threatening it on every side, it had in time 
overcome its assailants, had conquered its parent cities in Elam, Sumeria, 
Akkad and Babylonia, had mastered Phoenicia and Egypt, and had for 
two centuries dominated the Near East with brutal power. Sumeria w^as 
to Babylonia, and Babylonia to Assyria, w'hat Crete w'as to Greece, and 
Greece to Rome: the first created a civilization, the second developed it to 
its height, the third inherited it, added little to it, protected it, and trans¬ 
mitted it as a dying gift to the encompassing and victorious barbarians. 
For barbarism is always around civilization, amid it and beneath it, ready 
to engulf it by arms, or mass migration, or unchecked fertility. Barbar¬ 
ism is like the jungle; it never admits its defeat; it waits patiently for cen¬ 
turies to recover the territory it has lost. 

The new' state grew about four cidcs fed by the w'aters or tributaries 
of the Tigris: Ashur, w'hich is now' Kala’at-Sherghat; Arbela, which is 
Irbil; Kalakh, which is Nimrud; and Nineveh, which is Kuyunjik—just 
across the river from oily Mosul. At Ashur prehistoric obsidian Hakes and 
knives have been found, and black pottery w'ith geometric patterns that 
suggest a central Asian origin;* at Tepc Gawra, near the site of Nineveh, 
a recent expedition unearthed a town w'hich its proud discoverers date 
back to 3700 B.C., despite its many temples and tombs, its well-carved 
cylinder seals, its combs and jewelry, and the oldest dice known to his¬ 
tory*—a thought for reformers. The god Ashur gave his name to a city 
(and finally to all Assyria); there the earliest of the nation’s kings had 
their residence, until its exposure to the heat of the desert and the attacks 
of the neighboring Babylonians led Ashur’s rulers to build a secondary 
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capitsJ in cooler Nineveh—named also after a god» Nina^ the Ishtar of 
Assyria. Here, in the heyday of Ashurbanipal, 300,000 people lived, and 
all the western Orient came to pay tribute to the Universal King. 

The population was a TniifUire of Semites from tlic civUized south (Baby¬ 
lonia and .■\kkadia) with non-Semitic tribes from the west (probably of 
Hittite or Mitannian affinity) and Kurdish mountaincens fnim the Caucasus.' 
They look their common langiiagc and their arts from Sumeria, buc modified 
them later into an almost undistinguishable similarity' to the language and arts 
of Babylonia/ Their circumstances, however, forbade them to indulge in 
the effeminate case of Babylon; from beginning to end they were a race of 
warriors, mighU'^ in muscle and courage, abounding in proud hair and beard, 
standing straight, stem and stolid on their monuments, and bestriding with 
tremendous feet the cast-iMediterranean world. Their hiscorj' is one of kings 
and slaves, wars and conquests, bloody victories and sudden defeat. The early 
kings—once mere psie^is tributary' to the south—took advantage of the 
Kassite domination of Babylonia to establish their independence; and soon 
enough one of them decked himself widi that title which all die monarchs 
of AssjTia were to display: ^‘King of Universal Reign.’" Out of the dull 
dynasties of these forgotten potentates certain figures emerge whose deeds 
illuminate the development of their country.* 

WliiJe Babylonia was still in the darkness of the Kassite era, Shalmaneser 
I brought the little city-states of the north under nnc rule, and made Kabkh 
his capital. But the first great name in Assj'rian histoty is Tiglath-Pilescr L 
He was a mighty hunter before the Ijird: if ic is wise to believe monarchs, 
he slew 120 lions on foot, and 800 from his chariot.' One of his inscriptions 
—wrinen by a scribe more rnvaiist chan the King—tells how he hunted nations 
as well as animals: my fierce valor 1 marched against the people of 

Qumnmh, conquered their cities, carried off their booty, their goods and 
their propertv' without reckoning, and burned their cities with fire—destroyed 
and devastated them. . , . The people of Adansh left their mogntains and 
embraced my feet. I imposed taxes upon them."" In cvcty' direction he led 
his armies, conquering die Hittites, the Armenians, and forty other nations, 
capturing Babylon, and frightening Egv'pt into sending him anxious gifts. 
(He was prticuJarly mollified by a crocodile.) With the proceeds of hLs con¬ 
quests he built temples to the Assyrian gods and goddesses, who, like anxious 

* A Tablet recently found in the niliu of Saigon Il's library ac Khorsabad coiKaiiu an 
unbroken list of Assyrian kings frrmi the twtntj-chird cenemy b^, to Ashamimi 
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dcbutimtes^ asked no questions about the source of hh wealth. Tlien Babylon 
revolted, defeated his amiics, pillaged his temples, and carried his gods into 
Babylonian captiviu^ Tiglath-Pileser died of shamc.^ 

His reign was a and sunimarj' of all AssjTian histor}': dcatli and 

taxes, first for Assyria's neighbors, then for herself, Ashomasirpal II con¬ 
quered a dozen petty states, bought much boot)'' home from the wars, cut 
out with hts own hand the eyes of princely captives, enjoyed his harem, and 
passed respectably away/ Shalmaneser III carried these conquests as far as 
Damascus; fought costly battles, killing 16,000 Syrians in one engagement; 
built temples, levied tribute, and was deposed by his son in a violent revolu¬ 
tion/ Sammuramat ruled as queen-mother for three years, and provided a 
frail historical basis (for this is all that we know of her) for the Greek legend 
of Scmirainis-half goddess and half queen, great general, great engbeer and 
great statesman—so attractively detailed by Diodorus the Sicilian.^ T^lath- 
Pilescr III gathered new armies, reconquered Armenia, overran Syria and 
Babylonia, made vassal cities of Damascus, Samaria and Babylon, extended the 
rule of Ass\Tia from the Caucasus to Egypt, tired of war, became an excel¬ 
lent adminitrator, built many temples and palaces, held his empire together 
with an iron hand, and died peacefully in bed. Sargon 11 , an officer m the 
army, made himself king by a Napuleomc coup d'efjr; led his troop in per¬ 
son, and cook in every engagement tlic most dangerous post;" defeated Ebm 
and Egypt, reconquered Babylonia, and received the homage of the Jews, the 
Philistines, even of the Cypriote Greeks; ruled his empire well, encouraged 
arts and letters, handicrafts and trade, and died in a viciorious battle chat 
definitely presen'cd Assyria from invasion by the w'ild Cimmerian hordes. 

His son Sennacherib put down re voles in the distant provinces adjoin¬ 
ing the Persian Gulf, attacked Jerusalem and Egypt without success,* 
sacked eighty-nine cities and 810 villages, captured 7,100 horses, 11,000 
asses, Bo,ooo oxen, Soo,ooo sheep, and 108,000 prisoners;** the official his¬ 
torian, on his life, did not understate these figures. Then, irritated by the 
prejudice of Babylon in favor of freedom, he besieged it, took it, and 
burned it to the ground; nearly all the inhabitants, young and old, male 
and female, were put to death, so that mountains of corpses blocked the 
streets; the temples and palaces were pillaged to the last shekeif and the 
once omnipotent gods of Babylon w'cre hacked to pieces or carried in 

* Egyptian melirion arcributed the escape of Egj'pt to discriminttfing field mke who ate 

Up the t|uiver5, bow-strings and ^idd-straps of itic .Assyrians .encainped before Pclusium, 
so that the Egjptwnsi were enabled to defear die Lnvadcits easily ihc n?cit £iaiy.“ 
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bondage to Nineveh- Marduk the god became a menial to Ashun Such 
Babylonians as survived did not conclude that Marduk had been over^ 
rated; they told themselves—as the captive Je\s^ would tell themselves a 
century later in that same Babylou—that their god had condescended to 
be defeated in order to punish his people. With the spoils of his con- 
tjuests and pillage Sennacherib rebuilt Nineveh, changed the courses of 
rivers to protect itj reclaimed waste lands with the vigor of countries 
suffering from an agricultural surplus^ and was assassinated by liis sons 
while piously mumbling his prayers*" 

Another son^ Esarhaddon, snatched the throne from his blood-stained 
brothers, invaded Egypt to punish her for supporting Syrian revolts, made 
her an Assyrbn province, amazed western Asia Nvith his long triumphal 
progress from Memphis to Nineveh, dragging endless booty in his train; 
established Assyria in unprecedented prosperitj'^ as master of the whole 
Near Eastern world; delighted Babylonia by freeing and honoring Its cap¬ 
tive gods, and rebuilding its shattered capital; conciliated Elam by feeding 
its famine-stricken people in an act of international beneficence almost 
without parallel in the ancient world; and died on the way to suppress a 
revolt in Egypt, after giving his empire the justesc and kindliest rule in 
its half-barbarous history* 

His successor, Ashurbanipal (the Sardanapalus of the Greeks), reaped 
the fruits of Esarhaddon's sowing* During his long reign Assyria reached 
the climax of its wealth and prestige; after him his country, ruined by 
forty years of intermittent war, fell into exhaustion and decay, and ended 
its career hardly a decade after Ashurbanipal’s death, A scribe has pre¬ 
sented to us a yearly record of this reignit is a dull and bloody mess of 
war after war, siege after siege, start-ed cities and flayed captives. The 
scribe represents Ashurbanipal himself as reporting his destruction of 
Elam: 

For a distance of one month and twenty-five daj's^ march I deva^ 
rated the districts of Elam. I spread salt and rhom-bush there (to 
injure the soil). Sons of the kings, sisicrs of the kings, members of 
Elam's royal family young and old, prefects, governors, knights, arti¬ 
sans, as many as there were, inhabitants male and female, big and 
little, horses, mules, asses, flocks and herds more numerous tban a 
swarm of locusts—I carried them off as booty to Assy ria* The dust 
of Susa, of Madaktu, of HaJtemash and of their other cities, I carried 
It off CO Assyria. In a month of days I subdued Elam in its whole 
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extent. The voice of man» the steps of flocks and herds, the happy 
shouts of mirth—I put an end to them in its fields, which I left for 
the asses, the gazelles, and all manner of wild beasts to f>eoplc.** 

The severed head of the Tlamitc king was brought to Ashurbanipal as he 
feasted with his queen in the palace garden; he had the head raised on a 
pole in the midst of his guests, and the royal revel went on; later the 
head was fixed over the gate of Nineveh, and slowly rotted away. The 
Elamite general, Dananu, was flayed alive, and then was bled like a lamb; 
his brother had his throat cut, and his body was divided into pieces, which 
were distributed over the country as souvenirs.” 

It never occurred to Ashurbanipal that he and his men were brutal; 
these clean-cut penalties were surgical necessities in his attempt to remove 
rebellions and establish discipline among the heterogeneous and turbulent 
peoples, from Ethiopia to Armenia, and from Syria to Media, whom his 
predecessors had subjected to Assyrian rule; it was his obligation to main¬ 
tain this legacy intact. He boasted of the peace that he had established in 
his empire, and of the good order that prevailed in its cities; and the 
boast was not without truth. That he was not merely a conqueror intoxi¬ 
cated with blood he proved by his munificence as a builder and as a 
patron of letters and the arts. Like some Roman ruler calling to the 
Greeks, he sent to all his dominions for sculptors and architects to design 
and adorn new temples and palaces; he commissioned innumerable scribes 
to secure and copy for him all the classics of Sumerian and Babylonian 
literature, and gathered these copies in his library at Nineveh, where 
modem scholarship found them almost intact after twenty-five centuries 
of time had flowed over them. Like another Frederick, he w'as as vain 
of his literary abilities as of his triumphs in war and the chase.” Diodorus 
describes him as a dissolute and bisexual Nero,” but in the wealth of docu¬ 
ments that have come down to us from this period there is little corrobo¬ 
ration for this view. From the composition of literary tablets Ashurbani¬ 
pal passed with royal confidence—amied only with knife and javelin—to 
hand-to-hand encounters with lions; if we may credit the reports of his 
contemporaries he did not hesitate to lead the attack in person, and often 
dealt w'ith his own hand the decisive blow.” Little wonder that Byron was 
fascinated with him, and wove about him a drama half legend and half 
history, in which all the wealth and power of Assyria came to their 
height, and broke into universal ruin and royal despair. 
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II, ASSYRIAN GOVERNMENT 

imperijlisTfi—Assyriim zi'HT—The c&TJ^CTipt gf^ds^La^— Delicacies 
of penology — Adwmistration — The violence of Oriental 

j/jonarchies 

If we should ^dmic the imperial principle—that it is good, for the sake 
of spreading h\v, security^ commerce and pcace^ that many states should 
be brought^ by persuasion or force^ under the authority of one govem-^ 
mcnr—then we should have to concede to Assyria the distinction of having 
established in western Asia a larger measure and area of order and pros¬ 
perity than that region of the earth had ever, to our knowledge, enjoyed 
before. The government of Ashurhanipl—which ruled Assyria, Baby¬ 
lonia, Armenia, Media, Palestine, Syria, Phcenicia, Sumcria, Elam and 
Eg>"pt—was without doubt the most extensive administrative organization 
yet seen in the L\!cditcrrancan or Near Eastern world; only Hammurabi 
and Thutmose III had approached and Persia alone would equa.1 it be¬ 
fore the coming of Alexander, In some ways it was a liberal empire; its 
larger cities retained considerable local autonomy, and each nation in 
it was left its own religion, law and ruler, provided it j^id its tribute 
promptly.“ In so loose an organization every weakening of the central 
power was bound to produce rebellions, or, at the best, a certain tributary 
negligence, so that the subject states had to be conquered again and again. 
To avoid these recurrent rebellions Tiglath-Pilcscr 111 established the 
characteristic Assyrian policy of deporting conquered ppulations to alien 
habitats, where, mingling with the natives, they might lose their unity 
and identity, and have less opportunity to rebel. Revolts came neverthe¬ 
less, and Assyria had to keep herself ahvays ready for war. 

The army was therefore the most vital prt of the government. Assyria 
recognized frankly that government is the nationalization of force, and 
her chief contributions to progress were in the art of war. Chariots, 
C3valr)% infantry' and sappers w'cre organized into flexible fonnations, 
siege mechanisms were as highly developed as among the Romans, strat¬ 
egy and tactics were well understood* Tactics centered about the idea 
of rapid movement making possible a piecemeal attack—so old is the secret 
of Napoleon. Iron-working had grown to the point of encasing the warrior 
with armor to a degree of stiffness rivaling a medicvaJ knight; even the 
archers and pikemen wore copper or iron helmets, padded loin-cloths, 
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enormous shields, and a leather skirt covered with metal scales. The 
weapons were arrow's, lances, cutlasses, maces, clubs, slings and battle- 
axesf The nobility fought from chariots in the van of the battle, and the 
king, in his royal chariot, usually led them in person; generals had not 
yet learned to die in bed. Ashumasirpal introduced the of cavalry as 
an aid to the chariots, and this innovation proved decisive in many en¬ 
gagements. ** The principal siege engine w'as a battering-ram tipped with 
iron; sometimes it w'as suspended from a scaffold by ropes, and w'as s\vung 
back to give it forward impetus; sometimes it w'as run fon-vard on w'heels. 
The besieged fought from the walls w'ith missiles, torches, burning pitch, 
chains designed to entangle the ram, and gaseous “stink-pots” (as they 
were called) to befuddle the enemy;** again the novel is not new. A cap¬ 
tured city W'as usually plundered and burnt to the ground, and its site 
was deliberately denuded by killing its trees." The loyalty of the troo|K 
was secured by dividing a large part of the spoils among them; their 
bravery was ensured by the general rule of the Near East that all captives 
in war might be ensbved or slain. Soldiers were rewarded for every sev¬ 
ered head they brought in from the field, so that the aftermath of a vic¬ 
tory generally w itnessed the w holesale decapitation of fallen fo«." Most 
often the prisoners, who would have consumed much food in a long 
campaign, and would have constituted a danger and nuisance in the rear, 
w'cre despatched after the battle; they knelt with their backs to their 
captors, w ho beat their heads in w ith clubs, or cut them off w ith cutlasses. 
Scribes stood by to count the number of prisoners taken and killed by 
each soldier, and apportioned the booty accordingly; the king, if time 
permitted, presided at the slaughter. The nobles among the defeated 
were given more special treatment: their cars, noses, hands and feet were 
sliced off, or they were throw'n from high towers, or they and their chil¬ 
dren were beheaded, or flayed alive, or roasted over a slow fire. No com¬ 
punction seems to have been felt at this waste of human life; the birth 
rate would soon make up for'it, and mcanwhfle it reUeved the pressure of 
population upon the means of subsistence." Probably it w as m part by 
their reputation for mercy to prisoners of w ar that Alexander and Qesar 
undermined the morale of the enemy, and conquered the Mediterranean 

world. 

Next to the army the chief reliance of the monarch was upon the church, 
and he paid lavishly for the support of the priests. ITic formal head of the 
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State was by concerted fiction the god Ashur; all pronouncements were In 
his name, all laws were edicts of his divine will, all taxes were cpllectcd for 
hi? treasury, all campaigns were fought to furnish him (or, occasionally, an¬ 
other deit)!') with spoib and glorTr% The king had himself described as a god, 
usually an incarnation of Shamash, the sun. The religion of Assyria, like its 
language, its science and its arts, was imported from Sumeria and Babylonia, 
with occasional adaptations to the needs of a mllicary state. 

Tlie adaptation was most visible in the case of the law, which was dis¬ 
tinguished by a martial nithlessness. Punishment ranged from public exhibi¬ 
tion CO forced labor, twenty to a hundred lashes, the slitting of nose and 
ears, castration, pulling out the tongue, gouging out the eyes, impalement, 
and beheading.” The law's of Sargon II prescribe such adi^tlonal delicacies 
as the drinking of poison, and the burning of the offender's son or daughter 
alive on the alcar of the god;” but there is no evidence of these laws being 
carried out in the last millennium before Christ. Adukeiy, rape and some 
forms of theft were considered capital crimes.* Trial by ordeal was occa¬ 
sionally employed; the accused, sometimes bound in fetters, was flung into 
the river, and his guilt was left to the arbitrament of the water. In general 
Ass>'rian law was less secular and more primitive than die Babylonian Code 
of Hammurabi, which apparently preceded k In time.* 

Local administration, originally by feudal barons, fell in the course of time 
into the hands of provincial prefects or governors appointed by the king; this 
form of imperial government was taken over by Persia, and passed on from 
Persia to Rome. The prefects were expected to collccr taxes, to organize 
the corvee for works which, like irrigation, could not be left to personal 
initiative; and above all to raise regiments and lead them in the royal cam¬ 
paigns. Meanwhile royal spies (or, as we should say, "intelligence officers”) 
kept watch on these prefects and dielr aides, and informed the king con¬ 
cerning the state of the nation. 

All in all, the Assyrian government was primarily an instniment of 
war. For war w'as often more profitable chan peace; it cemented dis¬ 
cipline, intensified parriotism, strengthened the royal power, and brought 
abundant spoils and slaves for the enrichment and sertrice of the capital. 
Hence Assyrian history'' Is largely a picture of cities sacked and villages 
or fields laid w'aste. When Ashurhanipal suppressed the revolt of his 
brother, Shamash-shum-ukin, and captured Babylon after a long and 
bitter siege. 


• 'The oldest exam Assyrian laws arc nwictj" amcl^ vontaSned on three tables found at 
Ashur and dating ca. ijcxi b.c,“ 
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the city presented a terrible spectacle, and shocked even the 
Assyrians. . . . Most of the numerous vicrinis to pestilence or 
famine lay about the streets or in the public squares, a prey to the 
dogs and sw'ine; such of the inhabitants and the soldiery as were 
comparatively strong had endeavored to escape into the ccnintry, 
and only those remained who had not sufficient strength to drag 
themselves beyond the vt'alls. Ashtirbanipal pursued the fugitives, 
and having captured nearly all of them, vented on them the full 
fury of his vengeance. He caused the tongues of tire soldiers to be 
tom out, and then had them clubbed to death. He massacred the 
common folk in front of the great winged bulb which had already 
witnessed a similar buccherv" half a cenuirv' before under his grand¬ 
father Sennacherib. Tlic corpses of the victims remained long un¬ 
buried, a prey to all unclean beasts and birds,^ 


The weakness of Oriental monarchies was bound up with thb addicrion 
to violence. Not only did the subject provinces repeatedly revolt, but 
within the royal palace or family itself violence again and again attempted 
to upset what violence had established and maintained. Ac or near the end 
of almost every reign some disturbance broke out over the succession to 
the thronej the aging monarch saw conspiracies forming around him, and 
in several cases he was hastened to his end by murder. The nations of the 
Near Eas^t preferred violent uprisings to corrupt elections, and their form 
of recall was assassination. Some of these wars were doubtless inevitable: 
barbarians prowled about every’ frontier, and one reign of weakness 
would see the Scythians, the Cimmerians, or some other horde, sweeping 
dot™ upon the wealth of the Assyrian cities. And perhaps we exaggerate 
the frequency of war and wolcnce in these Oriental states, through the 
accident that ancient monuments and modem chroniclers have preser\''ed 
the dramatic record of battles, and ignored the victories of peace. Hb^ 
torians have been prejudiced in favor of bloodshed; they found it, or 
thought their readers would find it, more interesting than the quiet 
achievements of the mind. We think war less frequent today because we 
are conscious of the lucid intervab of peace, while history seems con¬ 
scious only of the fevered crises of W’ar, 
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HI* * ASSYRIAN LIFE 

Industry and trade—Montage and niorah—Religion and Science- 
Letter s and libraries—Fhe Assyrian ideal of a gentleman 

The economic life of Ass)Tb did noc differ much from that of Babv- 
ionia, for in many ways the ttvo countries were merely the north and 
south of one civilization. The southern, kingdom was more commerctalT the 
nordiern more agricultural; rich Babylonians were usually merchants, rich 
Assj'rians were most often landed gentry' actively supennsing great estates, 
and looking with Raman scorn upon men who made their living by buyirig 
cheap and selling dear*” Nevertheless the same rivers flooded and nour¬ 
ished the land, the same method of ridges and canals controlled the over¬ 
flow', die same sbadttfs raised the w'ater from ever deeper beds to fields 
sow'n with the same wheat and barley, millet and sesame.* The same in¬ 
dustries supported the life of the towns; the same system of w'eights and 
measures governed the exchange of goods; and chough Nineveh and her 
sister capitals were too far north to be great centers of commerce, the 
w'Calth brought to tiiem fay Assyria's sovereigns filled them with handicrafts 
and trade. Metal was mined or imported in new' abundance, and towards 
700 B.c* iron repbeed bronze as die baste metal of industry' and armament.® 
Metal w'as cast, glass w'as blown, textiles w'ere dyed,t earthenware w'as 
enameled, and houses w'erc as w'ell equipped in Nineveh as in Europe before 
the Industrial Revolution.* During the reign of Sennacherib an aqueduct w'as 
built w'hich brought w'ater to Nineveh from thiriy miles away; a thousand 
feet of it, recently" discovcrcd,t constitute the oldest aqueduct know'n. In¬ 
dustry and trade were financed in part by" private bankers, who charged 
-S% loans. Lead, copper, silver and gold scrv'cd as currency; and about 
700 B.c. Sennacherib minted silver into half-shekel picces-one of our earliest 
examples of an coinage.'" 

Tlic people fell into five classes: patricians or nobles, craftsmen or master- 
artisans, organized in guilds, and including the professions as well as the 
trades; the unskilled but free w'orkmcn and peasants of town and village; 
serfs bound to the soil on great estates, in the manner of medieval Europe; 

* OihiCf products nf Assyrian culcivailor were olK-CS, grapes, garlic* onions, lettoce, 
i;res5. beets, turnips, mdishes, cucumbers, alfalfa, and licorice. Meat was rarely caicn by 
any but the arisiocracy;" except for fish this Vi'^-like nadan was largely vegeunan* 

t A tablet of Sennacherib, ca. 700 bjc*, contains the oldcsc bnui^'n reference to cotton; 

*mie tree that bore wool they clipped and shredded for coctun.””* It was probably im¬ 
ported from India* 

t By the Iraq Espeditioo of the Oriental Insritute of the University of Chicago. 
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and slaves captured in or attacked for debt, compelied to announce 
their status by pierced ears and shaven head, and performing most of the 
menial labor evciy where. On a bas-relief of Sennacherib wc sec super- 
visers holding the whip over slaves who^ in Inng parallel lines, arc drawing a 
heavy piece of statuarj'^ on a wooden sledge." 

Like all militaiy' states, Assyria encouraged a high birth rate by its 
moral code and its laws. Abortion was a capital crimej a vvoman tvho 
secured miscarriage^ even a w^oman who died of atten^pting it, was to be 
impaled on a stake." Though tvomen rose to considerable power rhrongh 
marriage and intrigue, their position was low er than in Babylonia. Severe 
penalties were laid upon them for striking their husbands, wives were not 
allow'ed to go oat in public unveiled, and strict iidclicy was exacted of 
them—though their husbands might have all the concubines they could 
afford." Prostitution was accepted as inevitable, and was regulated by the 
state.** The king had a varied liarem, w hose inmates w^ere condemned to 
a secluded life of dancing, singing, quarreling, needlework and conspir¬ 
acy.“ A cuckolded husband might kill his rival in fiagrante delicto^ and 
was held to be wdthin his rights; this is a custom that has survived many 
codes. For the rest the law of matrimony was as In Babylonia, except 
that marriage w^as often by simple purchase, and in many cases the w- ife 
lived in her father's house, visited occasionally by her husband “ 

In all departments of Assyrian life wc meet with a patriarchal stern¬ 
ness naniral to a people that lived by conquest, and in every sense on the 
border of barbarism. Just as the Romans took thousands of prisoners into 
lifelong slavery after their victories, and dragged others to the Circus 
Maximus to be tom to pieces by starving animali so the Assyrians scenied 
to find satisfacdon-or a necessary tutelage for their sons-in torturing 
capdves, blinding children before the eyes of their parents, flaying men 
alive, roasting them in kilns, chaining them in cages for the amusement of 
the populace, and then sending the survivors off to execution “ Ashur- 
naslrpal tells how “all the chiefs who had revolted T flayed, wdth their 
skins I covered the pillar, some in the midst I walled up, others on stakes 
I impaled, still others I arranged around the pillar on stakes. ... As for 
the chieftains and royal officers w'ho had rebelled, I cut olT their mem¬ 
bers.”" Ashurbanipal boasts that “I burned three thousand captives with 
Arc, I left not a single one among them alive to sen.e as a hostage/" 
Another of his inscriptions reads: "These warriors who had sinned against 
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Ashiir and had plotted evil against me * * * from their hostile mouths have 
I tom their tongues^ and I have compassed their destruction^ As for the 
others who remained alive, I offered them as a funerarj'^ sacrifice; , , . 
their lacerated members Have 1 given unto the dogs, the swine, the wolves. 
, , , By accomplishing these deeds I have rejoiced the heart of the great 
go<ls."“ Another monarch instructs his artisans to engrave upon the 
bricks these claims on the adnurarion of posterity: “My war chariots 
crush men and beasts. , . . The monuments which 1 erect are made of 
human corpses from which I have cut the head and limbs. 1 cut off the 
hands of all those whom I capture alive.”" Reliefs at Nineveh show men 
being impaled or flayed, or having their tongues tom out; one shows a 
king gouging out the eyes of prisoners wnrh a lancc while he holds then- 
heads conveniently in place wkh a cord passed through their lips.“ As wc 
read such pages we become reconciled to our own mediocrity. 

Religion apparently did nothing to mollify this tendency to bmtalitv and 
violence. It Had less influence with the government than in Babylonia, and 
took its cut from the needs and tastes of tlie kings. Ashur, die national 
deitj% w'as a solar god, warlike and merciless to his enemies; his people be¬ 
lieved that he took a divine satisfaction in the eiEecution of prisoners before 
Ids shrine** The essential function of AssjTian religion was to train the 
future citizen to a ptriotic docLlitj'', and to teach him the art of wheedling 
favors out of the gods by magic and sacrifice. The only religious texts that 
survive from Assyria arc cjcorcisms and omens. Long lists of omens have 
come down to us in which the inevitable results of even,'' manner of event 
arc given, and methods of avoiding them are prescribed." The world was 
pictured 3$ crowded with demons, who had to be warded off by charms 
suspended about the neck, or by long and careful incantations. 

In such an atmosphere the only science that flourished was that of war, 
Assyrian medicine was merely Babylonian medicine; Assyrian astronomy 
was merely Babylonian astrology—the stars were studied chiefly with a view 
to divination.” We find no evidence of philosophical speculation, no se¬ 
cular attempt to explain the world. Assyrian philologists made lists of plants, 
probably for the use of medicine, and thereby contributed moderately to 
establish botany; other scribes made lists of nearly all the objects they had 
found under the sun, and their attempts to classify' these objects ministeted 
slightly to the natural science of the Creeks* From these lists our language 
has token, usually through the Greeks, such w'ords as hintgar^ gypsii7fij canid, 
plinth, shehei, Toie, arm/nmh, jasper, cane, cherry, imidaman, naphtha, sesame, 
hyssop and wiyTr^ “ 
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The tablets recording the deeds of the kings, though they have the 
distinction of being at once bloody and dull, must be accorded the honor 
of being among the oldest extant forms of historiography. They were in 
the early years mere chronicles, registering royal victories, and admitting 
of no defeats; they became, in later da)^;, embellished and literary ac¬ 
counts of the important events of the reign. The clearest title of Assyria 
to a place in a history of civilization was its libraries. That of Ashur- 
banipal contained 30,000 clay tablets, classified and catalogued, each tablet 
bearing an easily identifiable tag. Alany of them bore the K.ing s book¬ 
mark: “Whoso shall carry off this tablet, . . . may Ashur and Belit over¬ 
throw him in wrath . . . and destroy his name and posterity from the 
land.'*" A large number of the tablets are copies of undated older works, 
of which earlier forms are being constandy discovered; the avowed pur¬ 
pose of AshurbanipaPs library was to preser\^e the literature of Baby¬ 
lonia from oblivion. But only a small number of the tablets would now 
be classed as literature; the majority of them arc official records, astro- 
locrical and augural observations, oracles, medical prescriptions and re¬ 
ports, exorcisms, hymns, prayers, and genealogies of the kings and the 
gods.** Among the least dull of the tablets arc t\vo in which Ashur- 
banipal confesses, with quaint insistence, his scandalous delight in books 
and knowledge: 

I, Ashurbanipal, understood the wisdom of Nabu,* I acquired an 
unirstanding of all the arts of tablet-writing. I learnt to shoot the 
to ride horses and chariots, and to hold the reins. ... Alar- 
duk,\hc wise one of the gods, presented me with information and 
understanding as a gift. . . . Enurt and Nergal made me virile and 
strong, of incomparable force. I understood the craft of the wise 
Adat^ the hidden secrets of all the scribal art; in heavenly and 
eanhiv buildings 1 read and pondered; in the meetings of clerks 1 
was present; 1 watched the omens, I explained the heavens with the 
learned priests, recited the complicated multipUcations and divisions 
that arc not immediately apparent. The beautiful writings in Su¬ 
merian that arc obscure, in Akkadian that arc difficult to bear in mind, 
it was my joy to repeat. ... 1 mounted colts, rode them with 
prudence so that they were not violent; I drew the bow, sped the 
arrow, the sign of the warrior. 1 flung the quivering javeUns like 
short lances. ... 1 held the reins like a charioteer. ... I directed 

• The god of wbdom, corresponding to Thoth, Hermes and Mercury. 
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die weaving of reed shield*! and breastplates like a pioneer. 1 had 
the learning thar all tlerks of ever)’ kind possess when cheir time of 
maniritA' comes. Ac die same time 1 Icamt what is proper for lord- 
ship^ I went my ro}-a] w‘ays*“ 


IV. ASSYRIAN ART 

Mmor arts — Bas-Telkf — Statmry — Enild'mg ~ A pjge 
^"Sarditnapalui^^ 

At last, in the field of art, Assyria equaled her preceptor Babylonia, 
and In bas-relief suq^assed her. Stimulated by the influx of Aveitlrh into 
Ashur, Kalakh and Nineveh, artists and artisans began to produce—for 
nobles and their ladies, for kings and palaces, for priests and temples— 
jewels of every description, cast metal as skilfully designed and finely 
wrought as on the great gates at Balawat, and luxurious furniture of richly 
carded and costly woods strengthened with metal and inlaid with gold, 
silver, bronze, or precious stones.*" Potter)^ was poorly developed, and 
music, like so much else, was merely imported from Babylon; but terii- 
pera painting in bright colors under a thin glaxc became one of the char¬ 
acteristic arts of Assyria, from which it passed to its perfection in 
Persia. Painting, as always in the ancient East, was a secondary and de¬ 
pendent arL 

In the heyday of Sargon If, Sennacherib, Esarhaddon and Ashurbani- 
pal, and presumably through their lavish patronage, the art of bas-relief 
created new masterpieces for the British Aiuseunu One of the best ex¬ 
amples, however, dates from Ashumasirpal 11 ; it represents, in chaste 
alabaster, the good god Alarduk overcoming the evil god of chaos, 
Tkmat.“" The human figures in Assyrian reliefs are stiff and coarse and 
all alike, as if some perfect model had insisted on being reproduced for¬ 
ever; all the men have the same massive heads, the same brush of whiskers 
the same stout bellies, the same invisible necks; even the gods are these 
same Assyrians in very slight disguise. Only now and then do the human 
figures take on vitality, as in the alabaster relief depicting spirits in adora¬ 
tion before a pahnecro tree " and the fine limestone stele of Shamsi-Adad 
VIl found at Kalakh " Usually it is the animal reliefs that stir us- never 
before or since has car\'ing pictured animals so successfully. The panels 
monotonously repeat scenes of war and the hunt; bur the eve never tires 
of their vigor of action, their fiow of motion, and their simple directness 
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of line* It is as if the artist^ forbidden to portray his masters rcalisticallv' 
or individually^ had given all his lore and skill to the animals; he repre¬ 
sents them in a profusion of species—lions, horses^ asses, goats, dogs, deer, 
birds, grasshoppers—and in every attitude except rest; too often he show^ 
them in the agony of death; but even then they are the center and life of 
his picture and Ills art. The majestic horses of Sargon II on the reliefs 
at Khorsabad;* the wounded lioness from Sennacherib^s pdace at Nine¬ 
veh " the dying lion in alabaster from the palace of AshurbanipaJ “ the 
lion-hunts of Ashumasirpal U and Ash urban! pal;^ the resting lioness,** and 
the lion released from a trap;" the fragment in xi^hich a lion and his mate 
bask in the shade of the trees"—these are among the world^s choicest mas¬ 
terpieces in this form of an. The representation of natural objects in the 
reliefs is stylized and crude; the forms are hcavj\ the outlines are hard, 
the muscles are exaggerated; and there is no other attempt at perspective 
tlian the placing of the distant in the upper half of the picture, on the same 
scale as the foreground presented below* Gradually, however, the guild 
of sculptors under Sennacherib learned to offset these defects with a 
boldly realistic portrayal, a technical hnish, and above all a vivid percep¬ 
tion of action, which, in the field of animal sculpture, have never been 
surpassed. Bas-relief was to the Assyrian what sculpture was to the 
Greek, or painting to the Italians of the Renaissance—a favorite art 
uniquely expressing the national ideal of form and character. 

VVe cannot say as much for Assyrian sculpture. The carvers of 
Nineveh and Kalakh sccin to have preferred relief to work in the 
round; very little full sculpture has come down to us from the ruins, and 
none of it is of a high order. The animals are full of power and majesty, 
as if conscious of not only physical but moral superiority to man—like 
the bulls that guarded the gateway at Khorsabad;" tlie human or divine 
figures are priniitivcly coarse and hea\y, adorned but undistinguished, 
erect but dead* An exception tnighr be made for the massive statue of 
Ashumasirpal 11 now in the British Museum; through all its heavy lines 
one sees a man every inch a king: royal sceptre iirmJy grasped, thick lips 
set wdth determination, eyes cruel and alert, a buIJ-like neck boding short 
shrift for enemies and falsifiers of tax-reports, and nvo gigantic feet full 
poised on the back of the world. 

Wc must not take too seriously our judgments of this sculpture; very 
likely the Assyrians idolized knotted muscles and short necks, and would 
have looked with martial scorn upon our almost feminine slenderness, or 
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the smooth, voluptuous grace of Praxiteles* Hermes and the Apollo Bel¬ 
vedere. As for Assyrian architecture, how can we estimate its excellence 
when nothing remains of it but ruins almost level with the sand, and 
serving chiefly as a hook upon which brave archeologists may hang their 
imaginative “restorations”? Like Babylonian and recent American archi¬ 
tecture, the Assyrian aimed not at beauty but at grandeur, and sought it 
by mass design. Following the traditions of Mesopotamian art, Assyrian 
architecture adopted brick as its basic material, but went its own way by 
facing it more lavishly with stone. It inherited the arch and the vault from 
the south, developed them, and made some experiments in columns which 
led the way to the carj'atids and the voluted “Ionic** capitals of the Per¬ 
sians and the Greeks.* The palaces squatted over great areas of ground, 
and were wisely limited to two or three stories in height * ordinarily they 
were designed as a scries of halls and chambers enclosing a quiet and 
shaded court. The portals of the royal residences were guarded with 
monstrous stone animals, the entrance hall was lined with historical re¬ 
liefs and statuary, the floors were paved with alabaster slabs, the walls 
were hung with costly tapestries, or paneled with precious woods, and 
bordered with elegant mouldings; the roofs were reinforced with mas- 
ive beams, sometimes covered with leaf of silver or gold, and the ceilings 
were often painted with representations of natural scenery.* 

The six mightiest warriors of Assyria were also its greatest builders. 
Tiglath-Pilcser I rebuilt in stone the temples of Ashur, and left word 
about one of them that he had “made its interior brilliant like the vault 
of heaven, decorated its walls like the splendor of the rising stars, and 
made it superb with shining brightness.’*" The later emperors gave gen¬ 
erously to the temples, but, like Solomon, they preferred their palaces. 
Ashumasirpal II built at Kalakh an immense edifice of stone-faced brick, 
ornamented with reliefs praising piety and war. Nearby, at Balawat, Ras- 
sam found the ruins of another structure, from which he rescued two 
bronze gates of magnificent workmanship.” Sargon II commemorated 
himself by raising a spacious palace at Dur-Sharrukin (i.e.. Fort Sargon, 
on the site of the modem Khorsabad); its gateway was flanked by winged 
bulls, its walls were decorated with reliefs and shining tiles, its vast rooms 
were equipped with delicately carved furniture, and were adorned with 
imposing statuary. From every victor)' Sargon brought more slaves to 
work on this construction, and more marble, lapis laztiU, bronze, silver and 
gold to beautify it. Around it he set a group of temples, and in the rear 
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he offered to the god a ^jggurat of seven stories, topped with silver and 
gold. Sennacherib raised at Nineveh a royal mansion called “The Incom¬ 
parable,*’ surpassing in size all other palaces of antiquity;" its walls and 
floors spwrkled with precious metab, woods, and stones; its tiles vied in 
their brilliance with the luminaries of day and night; the metal-workers 
cast for it gigantic lions and oxen of copper, and the sculptors carved for 
it winged bulls of limestone and alabaster, and lined its walls with pas¬ 
toral symphonies in bas-relief. Esarhaddon continued the rebuilding and 
enlargement of Nineveh, and excelled all his predecessors in the grandeur 
of his edifices and the luxuriousness of their equipment; a dozen provinces 
provided him with materials and men; new ideas for columns and deco¬ 
rations came to him during his sojourn in Egypt; and when at last his 
palaces and temples were complete they were filled with the artistic 
booty and conceptions of the whole Near Eastern world." 

The worst commentary' on .Assyrian architecture lies in the fact that 
within sixty years after Esarhaddon had finished his palace it was crum¬ 
bling into ruins." Ashurbanipal tells us how he rebuilt it; as we read 
his inscription the centuries fade, and we see dimly into the heart of the 
King: 

At that time the harem, the resting-place of the palace . . . 
which Sennacherib, my grandfather, had built for his royal dw'ell- 
injT, had become old with joy and gladness, and its walls had fallen. 

I, "Ashurbanipal, the Great King, the mighty King, the King of the 
VVorld, the King of Assyria, . . . because I had grown up in that 
harem, and Ashur, Sin, Shamash, Ramman, Bel, Nabu, Ishtar, . . . 
Ninib, Nergal and Nusku had preser\xd me therein as crown prince, 
and had extended their good protection and shelter of pros|^rity 
over me, ... and had constantly sent me joyfful tidings therein of 
victory over my enemies; and because my dreams on my bed at 
night were pleasant, and in the morning my fancies were bright, 

... I tore down its mins; in order to extend its area I tore it all 
down. I erected a building the site of whose stmeture was fifty 
tibki in extent. I raised a terrace; but I was afraid before the shrines 
of the great gods my lords, and did not raise that stmeture very 
high. In a good month, on a favorable day, I put in its foundations 
upon that terrace, and laid its brickwork. I emptied wine of ses¬ 
ame and wine of grapes upon its cellar, and poured them also 
upon its earthen wall. In order to build that harem the people of 
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my land hauled its bricks there in wagons of Elam which I had car¬ 
ried away as spoil by the command of the gods. I made the kings 
of Arabia who had violated their treaty with me, and whom 1 had 
captured alive in battle with my own hands, carry baskets and 
(wear) workmen’s cap>s in order to build that harem. . . . They 
spent their days in moulding its bricks and performing forced 
ser\'ice for it to the playing of music. With joy and rejoicing I 
built it from its foundations to its roof. I made more room in it 
than before, and made the work upon it splendid. I laid upon it 
long beams of cedar, which grew upon Sirara and Lebanon. I 
covered doors of //tfrw-wood, whose odor is pleasant, with a sheath 
of copper, and hung them in its doorways. ... 1 planted around 
it a grove of all kinds of trees, and . . . fruits of every kind. I 
finished the work of its construction, offered splendid sacrifices 
to the gods my lords, dedicated it with joy and rejoicing, and 
entered therein under a splendid canopy.*** 

V. ASSMUA PASSES 

The last days of a king — Sources of Assyrian decay — The fall 

of Nineveh 

Nevertheless the “Great King, the mighty King, the King of the 
World, the King of Assyria” complained in his old age of the misfortunes 
that had come to his lot. The last tablet bequeathed us by his wedge 
raises again the questions of Ecclesiastes and Job: 

I did well unto god and man, to dead and living. Why have sick¬ 
ness and miseiy^ befallen me? I cannot do away with the strife in 
my country and the dissensions in my family; disturbing scandals 
oppress me always. Illness of mind and flesh bow me dow* * n; with 
cries of woe 1 bring my days to an end. On die day of the city 
god, the day of the festival, I am wretched; death is seizing hold 
U|X)n me, and bears me down. With lamentation and mourning I 
wail day and night, 1 groan, “O God! grant even to one who is 
impious that he may see thy light!”"* 

• Diodorus—how reliably we cannot say—pictures the King as rioting au'ay his jxars in 
feminine comforts and gendcrless immorality', and credits him with componng his own 
reckless epiuph: 

Knowing full well that thou wert mortal bom. 

Thy heart lift up, take thy delight in feasts; 
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VV’^e do not know how Ashurbanipal died; the story dramatized by 
Bvron—that he set fire to his own palace and perished in the flames—rests 
on the authority of the marv’el-loving Ctesias,* and may be merely legend. 
His death was in any case a symbol and an omen; soon Assyria too was to 
die, and from causes of which Ashurbanip)al had been a part. For the 
economic vitality of Assyria had been derived too rashly from abroad; it 
depended upon profitable conquests bringing in riches and trade; at any 
moment it could be ended with a decisive defeat. Gradually the qualities 
of body and character that had helped to make the Assyrian armies in¬ 
vincible were weakened by the very victories that they won; in each vic¬ 
tory it was the strongest and bravest who died, while the infirm and cau¬ 
tious survived to multiply their kind; it was a dysgenic process that per¬ 
haps made for civilization by weeding out the more brutal types, but 
undermined the biological basis upon which Assyria had risen to power. 
The extent of her conquests had helped to weaken her; not only had 
they depopulated her fields to feed insatiate Mars, but they had brought 
into Assyria, as captives, milhons of destitute aliens who bred with the 
fertility of the hopeless, destroyed all national unity of character and 
blood, and became by their growing numbers a hostile and disintegrating 
force in the very midst of the conquerors. More and more the army 
itself was filled by these men of other lands, while semi-barbarous maraud¬ 
ers harassed every border, and exhausted the resources of the country in 
an endless defense of its unnatural frontiers. 

Ashurbanipal died in 626 b.c. Fourteen years later an army of Baby¬ 
lonians under Nabopolassar united with an army of Medcs under Cyax- 
ares and a horde of Scythians from the Caucasus, and with amazing ease 
and swiftness captured the citadels of the north. Nineveh was laid waste 
as ruthlessly and completely as her kings had once ravaged Susa and 
Babylon; the city was put to the torch, the population was slaughtered or 
enslaved! and the palace so recently buUt by Ashurbanipal was sacked and 
destroyed. At one blow Assyria disappeared from history. Nothing 

WTicn dead no pleasure more is thine. Thus 1, 

VVTh> once o’er might)’ Ninus ruled, am nai^ht 
But dust. Yet these are mine which gave me joy 
In life-the food I ate, my u'antonness, 

And Itne's delights. But all those other things 
Men deem felicities arc left behind." 

Perhaps there Is no inconsistcnc)’ between this mood and that pictured m the text; the 
one may have been the medical preliminary to the other. 
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remained of her except certain tactics and weapons of war, certain voluted 
capitals of semi-*‘Ionic** columns, and certain methods of provincial ad¬ 
ministration that passed down to Persia, Macedon and Rome. The Near 
East remembered her for a while as a merciless unifier of a dozen lesser 
sratcsj and the Jews recalled Nineveh vengcfully as “the bloody city, 
full of lies and robbery.*™ In a little w'hile all but the mightiest of the 
Great Kings were forgotten, and all their royal palaces were in ruins 
under the drifting sands. Two hundred years after its capture, Xeno¬ 
phon's Ten Thousand marched over the mounds that had been Nineveh, 
and never suspected that these were the site of the ancient metropolis that 
had ruled half the world. Not a stone remained visible of all the temples 
with which Assyria's pious warriors had sought to beautify their greatest 
capital. Even Ashur, the everlasting god, was dead. 


CHAPTER XI 


A Motley of Nations 

L THE IXDO-EUROPEAN PEOPLES 

The ethnic scene--Mitanm^—Hittkes—Aniicniam—Scythisns— 
Fhryg^ens — The Dhme Mother — hydians — Croesus — Coin¬ 
age—Crcesus^ Sohn and Cyrus 

T O a distant and yet discerning eye the Near East^ in the days of 
Nebuchadrezzar, would have seemed like an ocean in which vast 
swarms of human beings moved about in turmoil, forming and dissolving 
groups, ensla\ing and being enslaved, eating and being eaten, killing and 
getting killed, endlessly. Behind and around the great empires—Egypt, 
Babylonia, Assyria and Persia—flowered this medley of half nomad, half 
settled tribes: Cimmerians, Ciiicians, Cappadocians, Bithynians, Ashkanians, 
4Mysians, Msconians, Cariatis, Lycians, Pamphylians, Pisidians, Lycaoniatis, 
Philistines; Amorites, Canaanltes, Edomites, Ammonites, Moabites and a 
hundred other peoples each of which felt itself the center of geography 
and history, and would have marveled at the ignorant prejudice of an 
historian who would reduce them to a paragraph, Tlioughout the history^ 
of the Near E!ast such nomads were a peril to the more settled kingdoms 
which they almost surroundedj periodically droughts w'ould fling them 
upon these richer regions, necessitating frequent wan*, and perpetual 
readiness for war.* Usually the nomad tribe survived the settled kingdom, 
and overran it in the end. The world Is dotted with areas where once 
civilization flourished, and tvhere nomads roam again. 

In this seething ethm'c sea certain minor states cook shafie, which, even 
if only as conductors, contributed their mite to the heritage of the race. 
The Alitanmans interest us not as the early antagonists of Egypt in the 
Near East, but as one of the first Indo-European peoples known to us in 
Asia, and as the worshipers of gods—Mithra, Indra and Vamna—whose pas- 
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Sage to Persia and India helps us to tfacc the movements of what was once 
so conveniently called the “Aiyan” race.* 

The Hittites were among the most powerful and civilized of the early 
Indo-European peoples. Apparently they had come down aermaj the Bos¬ 
phorus, the Hellespont, the ;€gcan or the Caucasus, and bad established 
themselves as a ruling mtlitaiy" caste over the indigenous agriculturists of 
that mountainous peninsuk, south of the Black Sea, which we know as Asia 
.Minor. Towards iSoo u.c. we find them settled near the sources of the 
Tigris and the Euphrates; thence they spread their arms and influence into 
Syria, and gave mighty Eg}'pt some indignant concern. We have seen how 
Raineses II was forced to make peace with them, and to acknowledge the 
Hittitc king as his equak At Boghaz Keuit they made their capital and 
centered their civilization: first on the iron which they mined in the moun¬ 
tains bordering on Armenia, then on a code of la\vs much influenced by 
Hammurabi’s, and finally on a crude esthetic sense which drove them to 
carve vast and awkward figures in the round, or upon the living rock.| 
Their language, recently deciphered by Hronzny from the ten thousand cky 
tablets found at Boghaz Keui by Hugo Wincklcr, w'as largely of Indo-Euro¬ 
pean affinity; its declensional and conjugationa! forms closely resembled 
chose of Larin and Greek, and some of its simpler words are ’Lusibly akin to 
Fmglish.S The Hittites svrote a pictographic script in their own queer 
\vay—one line from left to right, the next from right to left, and so forth 
alternately. They learned cuneiform from the Babylonians, taught Crete 

* The Word Aryan fijH appears in die Hani, one of the tribes of Miuinni. In gvntral 
it was the $ctf-;givcn appdlauuii of peoples living near, or coming from, the shorK of the 
Caspian Sea- The term is pfnptrly applied today chichy to the Miunnians, Hittites, 
Mcdcs; Persians; and Vedte Hindus—only to the branch of the [ndo-^Europcan 

peoples, whose w'cstem branch populated Europe-' 

t East of the Halt’s River. Nearby, setosi the river, is Angora, oaphal of TarJeey, md 
lineal descendant of Ancyca, the ancient mecropolis of Phrygia. We may be helped to a 
cultural perspective by realizing that the Turks, w'hom wc call ’^"terrible,” note with pride 
the antiquity of their capital, and mourn the domination of Europe by barbaric infidels. 
Every point is the center of die world. 

i Baron von Oppenheim unearthed at Tell Halaf and elsewhere many relics nf Hirtitc 
art, which he has paUeeted into his own museum, an abandoned factory in Bctiin. Most 
of these remains arc dated by their finder about i soo fix-; some of them he attributes pre¬ 
cariously to the fourrh mUlcnnimT!. BjC The coUectioii inelodc^ a group of lions crudelv 
but powerfully carved in stone, a bull in fine black stone, and figured of the Hirdte triad 
of gods—the Sun-god, the Weather-god, and Hepat, the Mittite bhtar. One of the most 
impressive of the figures is an ungainly SphiniC, before which b a stone vessel intended 
for offerings. 

SCf.. e.g.. vaJar, w-aicr; rar, ear; rrgj, 1 (t-acin tug, thee; ^^ih, wej tmir, me; 

kuisby who {Lat. quh^ what (Lat. qtAd}, etc.* 
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the use of the clay tablet for writing', and seem to have mingled with the 
ancienr Hebre\i^s intimately enough to have given them their sharply 
aquiline nose, so that this hlcbraic feature must now be considered strictly 
‘‘Aryan.”^ Some of the surviving tablets arc vocabularies giving Sumerian, 
Babylonian and Hittitc equivalents; others arc administrative enactments re¬ 
vealing a close-knit militaiy^ and monarchical state; others contain tv^o hun¬ 
dred fragments of a code of laws, including price-regulations for commodi¬ 
ties." Tlie Hittites disappeared from history almost as mysteriously as they 
entered it; one after another tiieir capitals deca\'ed—perhaps because their 
great advantage, iron, became equally accessible to their com[>ctitor^. The 
last of these capitals, Carchemish, fell before the Assyrians in 7r7 b.c. 

Just north of Assyria a comparatively stable nation, known to the 
Assyrians as Urartu, to the Hebrews as Ararat, and to later times as Ar¬ 
menia. For many centuries, beginning before the dawn of recorded history 
and continuing dll the esialjlishment of Persian rule over all of western 
Asm, tl^e Armenians maintained their independent government, dielr char¬ 
acteristic customs and arts. Under their greatest king, Argisds II (ca. 708 
B.C.), they grew rich by mining iron and selling it to Asia and Greece; they 
achieved a high level of prosperity and comfort, of culture and manners; 
they built great edifices of stone, and made cxcelicnc vases and statuettes. 
They lost their wealth in costly wars of offense and defense against Assyria, 
and passed under Persian dotnirmtion in the days of tliie all-conquering Cyrus. 

Stih farther north, along the shores of the Black Sea, v,'andered the 
Scythians, a horde of warriors half Mongol and half European, ferocious 
bearded giants who lived in wagons, kept their women in purdah seclusion," 
rode bareback on wild horses, fought to live and lived to fight, drank the 
blood of their enemies and used the scalps as napkins,^ w^eakened Assyria 
with repeated raids, swept through western Asia (ca. 650-fiio b.c.), de¬ 
stroying and killing everything and everyone in their path, advanced to 
the very cities of the Egyptian Delta, were suddenly decimated by a mys¬ 
terious disease, and \t'ere finally overcome by the Medcs and driven back 
to their northern haunts.'* We catch from such a stoiy' another glimpse of 
the barbaric hinterland that hedged in every ancient state. 


■* I hppocniies tells us that ^‘dicir women, so long as they itt virgins;, ride, shooe, throw 
the javelin w'hlle moauEed, and fight with ihcir cncmis. They do not lay aside their 
virginity until they have killed three qf their enenues. ... A woman who lakes to her¬ 
self 9 husbind un longer tides, unless is oompdled id do so by a general ex¬ 
pedition. They hive no right bieasti for while they arc yet babies their mpihers 
make red-hat a bronjjc insmimcnt consirueicd for this very purpose ind apply it to 
the rifht breast and cautcriae ir, so that its growth Es imcsted, and all its strength and 
bulk uc diverted to the right shoaildcr and right 
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Towards the end of the ninth ccntun^^ b.c, a new power arose in Asia 
Minor, inheriting the remains of the Hirtite civilization, and serving as a 
culniral bridge to Lydia and Greece, The legend by which the Phrygians 
cried to explain for curious historians the foundation of their kingdom 
was sj'mbolical of the rise and fall of nations. Their first king, Gordios^ 
was a simple peasant whose sole inheritance had been a pair of oxenj* 
their next king^ his son Midas^ was a spendthrift who weakened the state 
by that greed and extravagance which posterity represented through the 
legend of his pica to the gods char he might turn anything to gold by 
touching it. The plea was so well heard that everything iMidas touched 
turned to gold^ even the food chat he put to his bps; he was on the verge 
of star\'acion when the gods allowed him to cleanse himself of the curse 
by bathing in the river Paccolus—which has given up grains of gold 
ever since. 

The Phry gians made rheir way into Asia from Europe, built a capital 
at Ancyra, and for a time contended W'ich Assyria and Egj^pt for mastery 
of the Near East* They' adopted a native mother-goddess, Ma, rechristened 
her Cybele from the mountains (kyi^ela) in w'hich site dwelt, and wor¬ 
shiped her as rhe great spirit of the untUJed earth, the personification of 
ah the reproductive energies of nature. They took over from the aborig¬ 
ines the custom of serving the goddess through sacred prostitution, and 
accepted into their mjthical lore the story of how Cybele had fallen 
in love with the young god Arys.t and had compelled him to emasculate 
himself in her honor; hence the priests of the Great Mother sacrificed 
their manhood to her upon entering the service of her temples,^ These 
barbarous legends fascinated the imagination of the Greeks, and entered 
profoundly into their mythology and their lirerature. The Romans offi¬ 
cially adopted Cybele into their religion, and some of the orgiastic rites 
that marked the Roman carnivals were derived from the wild rituals \viih 
which the Phry'gians annually celebrated the death and resurrection of the 
handsome Aty's.” 

•The oracle of Zeus h^d CDHimanded ihe Phrygians Co choose as ting the first man 
who node up ro the temple in a wagon^ hence the sdcclioo of Gordios. The new king 
dedicated his car to the gemj; and a new orade predicted that ihc man who should Suc¬ 
ceed in untying the intricate bark knot that bounid the yoke of die wagon to the pote 
wQuid nUc over alt Asia, Alexander, smey goes, cut the ‘'Gordian knot'’ with a blow of 
his sw'ord. 

f At>-s, VK are Informed, was rnitaculously bom of the virgb^oddess Nana, xvho con¬ 
ceived him by placing a pomegranate between her breasts," ' 
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The ascendency of Phr^'gia in Asia Minor was ended with the rise 
of the new kingdom of Lydia, King Gyges established it with its capital 
at Sardis; Alyattcs^ in a long reign of forty-nine yeaxs^ raised it to pros¬ 
perity and power; Croesus (570-546 B.c.) inherited and enjoyed it, ex¬ 
panded it by contjucst to include nearly all of Asia Minor, and then sur¬ 
rendered it to Persia, By generous bribes to local politicians he brought 
one after another of the petty states that surrounded him into subjection 
to Lydia, and by pious and unprecedented hecatombs to local deities 
he placated these subject peoples and persuaded them that he was the 
darling of their gods. Croesus further dLscinguished himself by issuing 
gold and silver coins of admirable design, minted and guaranteed at their 
face value by the state; and though these were not, as long supposed, the 
first official coins in history, much less the invention of coinage,^ never¬ 
theless they set an example chat stimulated trade throughout the Aledicer- 
rancan world. Men had for many centuries used various metals as stand¬ 
ards of value and exchange; bur these, whether copper, bronze, iron, 
silver or gold, had in most countries been measured by weight or other 
tests at each transaction. It was no small improvement that replaced such 
cumbersome tokens with a nationa] currency; by accelerating the jiossagc 
of goods from those that could best produce them to those that most 
effectively demanded them it added to the wealth of the world, and pre¬ 
pared for mercantile civilizations like those of Ionia and Greece, in which 
the proceeds of commerce were to finance the achievements of literature 
and arc. 

Of Lydian literature nothing remains; nor docs any specimen sursdve 
of the preciously wrought vases of gold, iron and silver rhat Croesus 
offered to the conquered gods. The vases found in Lydian tombs, and 
now housed in the Louvre, show how the artistic leadership of Egypt 
and Babylonia was yielding, in the Lydia of Creesus' day, to the growing 
influence of Greece; their delicacy of execution rivals their fidelity to 
nature. When Herodotus visited Lydia he found iK customs almost in¬ 
distinguishable from those of his fellow^-Greeks; all that remained to sep¬ 
arate them, he tells us, ^vas the way in which the daughters of the com¬ 
mon people earned their dowries—by prostitution." 

The same great gossip is our chief authority for the dramatic story 
of Croesus’s fall. Herodotus recounts how Croesus displayed his riches 


* Older coim have been found at Mohcnlo’daro. in India (1900 BjC.); and have Ktn 
how Sennacherib (ca. 700 minted half-shekdl pieces. 
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TO Solon, and then asked him whom he considered chc happiest of men. 
SoloHj after naming three individuals who were all dead, refused to call 
Croesus happy, on the ground that there was no telling what misfortunes 
the morrow would bring him. CrtEsns dismissed the great legislator as a 
fool, turned his hand to plotting against Persia, and suddenly found the 
hosts of Cyrus at his gates. According to the same historian the Persians 
won through the superior stench of their camels, which rhe horses of 
the Lydian cavalry could not bear; the horses fled, the Lydians w'ere 
routed, and Sardis felL Creesus, according to ancient tradition, prepared 
a great funeral pyre, took his place on it with his wives, his daughters, 
and the noblest young men among the sundving citizens, and ordered his 
eunuchs to bum himself and them to death. In his last moments he re¬ 
membered the words of Solon, mourned his own blindness, and re¬ 
proached the gods who had taken all his hecatombs and paid him with 
destruction, Cyrus, if we may follow Herodotus,” took pity on him, 
ordered chc flames to be extinguisbed, carried Croesus with him to Persia, 
and made him one of his most trusted counsellors. 

II. THE SEMITIC PEOPLES 

The imtiquity of the Arahs—FhiFTticiims—Their world trade— 
Their ctrettnmerSigatton of Africa —Colonies —Tyre and 
Sidon —Deities —The dissetnimtion of the alphabet — 

Syria — Astarte — The death and resitrrectioti of 
Adoni—The sacri^ce of cbildreji 

If we attempt to mitigate the confusion of tongues in the Xear East 
by distinguishing the northern peoples of the region as mostly Indo- 
European, and the central and southern peoples, from Assyria to Arabia, 
as Semitic,* we shall have to remember that reality is never so clear-cut 
in its diflcrences as the rubrics under which we dismember it for neat 
handling. The Near East was dbnded by mountains and deserts into 
localities naturally isolated and therefore naturally diverse in language and 
traditions; but not only did trade tend to assimilate language, customs and 
arts along its main routes (as, for example, along the great rivers from 
Nineveh and Carchemish to chc Persian Gulf), but the migrations and 
imperial deportations of vast communities so mingled stocks and speech 

• Tht lerm Semite is derived from Shem, legendary son of Noah, on the riieory diac 
Shorn was the anjceKor of all ihc Semitic peoples. * 
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that a certain homogeneity of culture accompanied the heterogeneity of 
blood. By “Indo-European,” then, we shall mean predontmantly Indo- 
European; by “Semitic” we shall mean predorftmantly Semitic: no strain 
was unmixed, no culture was left uninfluenced by its neighbors or its 
enemies. \\ e are to vision the vast area as a scene of ethnic diversity and 
flux, in which now the Indo-Europ>ean, now the Semitic, stock for a 
time prevailed, but only to take on the general cultural character of the 
whole. Hammurabi and Darius I were separated by differences of blood 
and religion, and by almost as many centuries as those that divide us from 
Christ; nevertheless, when we examine the t\v'o great kings we perceive 
that they are essentially and profoundly akin. 

The fount and breeding-place of the Semites was Arabia. Out of that 
arid region, where the “man-plant” grows so vigorously and hardly any 
other plant will grow at all, came, in a succession of migrations, wave 
after wave of sturdy, reckless stoics no longer supportable by desert and 
oases, and bound to conquer for themselves a place in the shade. Those 
who remained behind created the civilization of Arabia and the Bedouin: 
the patriarchal family, the stem morality of obedience, the fatalism of 
a hard environment, and the ignorant courage to kill their own daughters 
as offerings to the gods. Nevertheless they did not take religion very 
much to heart till Mohammed came, and they neglected the arts and re¬ 
finements of life as effeminate devices for degenerate men. For a time they 
controlled the trade with the funher East: their ports at Canneh and Aden 
were heaped with the riches of the Indies, and their patient carav'ans 
carried these goods precariously overland to Phoenicia and Babylon. In 
the interior of their broad peninsula they built cities, palaces and temples, 
but they did not encourage foreigners to come and see them. For thou¬ 
sands of years they have lived their own life, kept their own customs, 
kept their own counsel; they are the same today as in the time of Cheops 
and Gudea; they have seen a hundred kingdoms rise and fall about them; 
and their soil is still jealously theirs, guarded from profane feet and alien 
eyes. 

W ho, now, were those Phoenicians who have so often been spoken 
of in these pages, whose shipis sailed every sea, whose merchants bar¬ 
gained in every port? The historian is abashed before any question of 
origins: he must confess that he knows next to nothing about either the 
early or the late history of this ubiquitous, yet elusive, people.* We do 
not know whence they came, nor when; we arc not certain that they 
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were Semites;* and as to the date of their arrival on the Mediterranean 
coast, we cannot contradict the statement of the scholars of Tyre, who 
told Herodotus that their ancestors had come from the Persian Gulf, and 
had founded the city in what we should call the twenty-eighth century 
before Christ.” Even their name is problematical: the phomix from which 
the Greeks coined it may mean the red dye that Tyrian merchants sold, 
or a palm-tree that flourishes along the Phoenician coast. That coast, a 
narrow strip a hundred miles long and only ten miles wide, between Syria 
and the sea, was almost all of Phoenicia; the people never thought it worth 
while to settle in the Lebanon hills behind them, or to bring these ranges 
under their rule; they were content that this beneficent barrier should 
protect them from the more warlike nations whose goods they carried 
out into all the lanes of the sea. 

Those mountains compelled them to live on the w'ater. From the Sixth 
Egyptian Dynasty onw'ard they wxre the busiest merchants of the ancient 
w'orld; and when they liberated themselves from Egypt (ca. 1200 b.c.) 
they became masters of the Mediterranean. They themselves manufac¬ 
tured various forms and objects of glass and metal; they made enameled 
vases, weapons, ornaments and jew elry; they had a monopoly of the purple 
dye which they extracted from the molluscs abounding along their 
shores;** and the women of Tyre w'ere famous for the gorgeous colors 
w'ith which they stained the products of their deft needlew'ork. These, 
and the exportable surplus of India and the Near Elast—cereals, wines, 
textiles and precious stones—they shipped to every city of the Mediter¬ 
ranean far and near, bringing back, in return, lead, gold and iron from 
the south shores of the Black Sea, copper, cypress and com from Cyprus,! 
ivory from Africa, silver from Spain, tin from Britain, and slaves from 
everywhere. They were shrew'd traders; they persuaded the natives of 
Spain to give them, in exchange for a cargo of oil, so great a quantity of 
silver that the holds of their ships could not contain it—whereupon the 
subtle Semites replaced the iron or stones in their anchors with silver, and 
sailed prosperously away.** Not satisfied with this, they enslaved the na¬ 
tives, and made them w'ork for long hours in the mines for a subsistence 
wage.t Like all early voyagers, and some old languages, they made scant 

• Atitnn has argued that they were a branch of the Cretan civilization." 

t Copper and cj-ptess took their names from Cv’prus. 

t Cf. Gibbon: “^in, by a very singular fatality. w*as the Peru and Mexico of the old 
world. The discovery of the rich western continent by the Ptucnicians, and the oppres- 
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distinction hcti^^een trade and treachcrj% comitiCTCe and robbervj they 
stoic from the wealed cheated the stupid, and were honest with the rest. 
Some times titey captured ships on the high seas, and confiscated their 
cargoes and their crews; sometimes they lured curious natives into visiting 
the Phcenician vessels, and then, sailed oif with them to sell them as 
slaves."^ They had much to do with giving the trading Semites of anrit^uity 
an evil reputation, especially with the early Greeks, who did the san^e 
things.* * 

Their low and narrow galleys, some seventy feet long, set a new style 
of design by abandoning the inward-cur\nng bow of the Egyptian vessel, 
and turning it outward into a sharp point for cleaving wind or water, 
or the ships of the enemy. One large rectangular sail, hoisted on a mast 
fixed in the keel, helped the galley-slaves who provided most of the 
motive-power with their double bank of oars. On a deck above the 
rowers, soldiers stood on guard, ready for trade or war. These frail 
ships, having no compasses and drawing hardly five feet of water, 
kept cautiously near the shore, and for a Jong time dared not move during 
the night. Gradually the art of navigation developed to the point where 
the Phcenician pilots, guiding themselves by the North Star (or the 
Phmnician Star, as the Greeks called it), adventured into the oceans, 
and at last circumnavigated Africa, sailing down the cast coast first, and 
^^discovering” the Cape of Good Hope some tw'o thousmd years before 
Vasco da Gama. *AVhen autumn came,” says Herodotus, “they went 
ashore, sowed the land, and waited for harvest; then, having reaped the 
com, they put to sea again. When tw'O years had thus pissed, in the 
third, having doubled the Pillars of Hercules (Gibraltar), they arrived 
in Egypt.What an adventure! 

At strategic points along the Afediterrancan they established garrisons 
that grew in rime into populous colonics or cities: at Cadi^, Carthage 
and Marseilles, in jMalta, Sicily, Sardinia and Corsica, even in distant 
England. They occupied Cyprus, Melos and Rhodes." They took the 
arts and sciences of Eg^^pt, Crete and the Near East and spread them 
in Greece, Africa, Italy and Spain. They bound together the East and 


son of [he slmpLe natim, who wtre compelled to labor in their D\en mines for the 
benefit of the strangers, form art escact wpe of the more recent history of Spanish 
America.'^ 

* The Greeks, who for half 2. mmeiuuum were nidcre and pirates, gave the name 
‘‘Phtmiciin” to anyone addicted to sharp practices.” 
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the W est in a commercial and cultural web, and began to redeem Europe 
from barbarism. 

Nourished by this trade, and skilfully governed by mercantile aristocra¬ 
cies too clever in diplomacy and finance to waste their fortunes in war, the 
cities of Phoenicia rose to a place among the richest and most powerful in 
the world. Byblos thought itself the oldest of all cities; the god El had 
founded it at the beginning of time, and to the end of its history it re¬ 
mained the religious capital of Phoenicia. Because papyrus was one of the 
principal articles in its trade, the Greeks took the name of the city as their 
word for book—and from their word for books named our Bible—fj 
biblia. 

Some fifty miles to the south, also on the coast, lay Sidon; originally a 
fortress, it grew rapidly into a village, a town, a prosperous city'; it con¬ 
tributed the best ships to Xerxes’ fleet; and when later the Persians be¬ 
sieged and captured it, its proud leaders deliberately burned it to the 
ground, fort)' thousand inhabitants perishing in the conflagration." It was 
already rebuilt and flourishing when Alexander came, and some of its en¬ 
terprising merchants followed his army to India “for trafficking.”** 

Greatest of the Phoenician cities was Tyre—i.e., the rock—built upon an 
island several miles off the coast. It, too, began as a fortress; but its splen¬ 
did harbor and its security' from attack soon made it the metropolis of 
Phoenicia, a cosmopolitan bedlam of merchants and slaves from the yvhole 
Mediterranean world. Already in the ninth century' b.c., Tyre had achieved 
affluence under King Hiram, friend of King Solomon; and by the time of 
Zeehariah (ca. 520 b.c.), she had “heapKrd up silver as the dust, and fine gold 
as the mire of the streets.”" “The houses here,” said Strabo, “have many 
stories, even more than the houses at Rome.”" Its yvealth and courage kept 
it indep)cndent until Alexander came. The young god saw in it a challenge 
to his omnipotence, and reduced it by building a causeyvay that turned the 
island into a p>cninsula. The success of Alexandria completed the ruin of 
Tyre- 

Like every' nation that feels the complexity of cosmic currents and the 
variety of human needs, Phoenicia had many gods. Each city' had its Baal 
(Le., Lord) or city-god, yvho yvas conceived as ancestor of the kings, and 
source of the soil’s fertility'; the com, the yvine, the figs and the flax yvcrc 
all the yvork of the holy Baal. The Baal of Tyre yvas called .Melkanh; like 
Hercules, yvith whom the Greeks identified him, he yvas a god of strength, 
and accomplished feats yy'orthy of a Munchausen. Astarte yvas the Greek 
name of the Phoenician Ishtar; she had the dbtinction of being yvorshiped in 
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some places as the goddess of a cold Artemisian chastity, and in others as 
the amorous and wanton deity of physical love, in which form she was 
identified by the Greeks with Aphro^tc. As Ishtar-.Mylitta received in sacri¬ 
fice the virginity of her girl-devotees at Babylon, so the women who hon¬ 
ored Astarte at Byblos had to give up their long tresses to her, or surrender 
themselves to the first stranger who solicited their love in the • precincts of 
the temple. And as Ishtar had loved Tammiut, so Astarte had loved Adoni 


(Lc., Lord), whose death on the tusks of a boar was annually mourned at 
Byblos and Paphos (in Cj’prus) with wailing and beating of the breast. 
Luckily Adoni rose from the dead as often as he died, and ascended to heav¬ 
en in the presence of his worshipers.** Finally there was Moloch (i.e.. King), 
the terrible god to whom the Phoenicians offered living children as burnt 
sacrifices; at Carthage, during a siege of the city (307 b.c.), two hundred 
boys of the best families were burned to death on the altar of this fiery 
divinity.** 


Nevertheless the Phoenicians deser\’e some niche in the hall of civilized 
nations, for it was probably their merchants who taught the Egyptian 
alphabet to the nations of antiquity. Not the ecstasies of literature but 
the needs of commerce brought unity to the peoples of the Mediterranean; 
nothing could better illustrate a certain generative relation between 
commerce and culture. We do not know that the Phoenicians introduced 
this alphabet into Greece, though Greek tradition unanimously affirms 
it; it is possible that Crete gave the alphabet to both the Phoenicians and 
the Greeks.** But it is more probable that the Phoenicians took letters 
where they took papyrus. About 1100 b.c we find them importing 
papyrus from Egypt;** for a nation that kept and carried many accounts 
it was an inestimable convenience compared with the heavy clay tablets 
of Mesopotamia; and the Egyptian alphabet w'as likewise an immense 
improvement upon the clumsy syllabaries of the Near East. About 960 
B.c. King Hiram of Tyre dedicated to one of his gods a bronze cup en¬ 
graved with an alphal^tic inscription;** and about 840 b.c. King Mesha 
of Moab announced his glory (on a stone now in the Louvre) in a 
Semitic dialect written from right to left in letters corresponding to 
those of the Phcenician alphabet. The Greeks reversed the facing of 
some of the letters, because they wrote from left to right; but essentially 
their alphabet was that which the Phoenicians had taught them, and 
which they were in turn to teach to Europe. These strange symbols 
are the most precious portion of our cultural heritage. 
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The old«t txamples of atphabecic writing known to uSj however^ appear 
not in Phoenicia buc in Syria. At Serabit^l-khadim, a little hamlet covering 
a site where anciently the Eg}''ptians mined turquoise, Sir William Flinders 
Petrie found inscriptions in a strange language^ dating back to an uncertain 
agc» perhaps as early as ijoo b.c, THiough these inscriptions have never been 
deciphered, it is apparent that they were written not in hieroglyphics, nor 
in syllabic cuneiform, but with an alphabet." At Zapouna, in southern 
Syria, French archeologists discovered an entire library of clay tablets^ 
some in hieroglyphic, some in a Semitic alphabetic script. As Zapouna seems 
to have been permanently destroyed about Jioo e.c., these tablets go back 
presumably to the tliirtcenth century b.cl," and suggest to us again how 
old civilization w^as in those centuries to which our ignorance ascribes its 
origins. 

Syria lay behind Phcenicia, in the very lap of the Lebanon hills, gath¬ 
ering its tribes together loosely under the rule of that capital which still 
boasts that it is the oldest city of all, and still harbors Syrians hungry for 
libe^T}^ For a tkne the kings of Damascus dominated a dozen petty 
nations about them, and successfully resisted the efforts of Assyria to make 
Syria one of her vassal stares* The inhabitaiits of the city were Semitic 
merchants, who managed to gamer wealth out of the caravan trade that 
passed through Syrians mountains and plains. Artisans and slaves worked 
for them, none too happily* We hear of masons organizing great unions, 
and inscriptions tell of a strike of bakers in Magnesia; across the centuries 
wc sense the strife and busyticss of an ancient Syrian towu.^ These 
artisans w'cre skilful in shaping graceful pottery, in carving ivory and 
wood, in pohshing gems, and in weaving stuffs of gay colors for the 
adornment of their women." 

Fashions, manners and morals in Damascus wetc very much as at 
Babylon, which tvas the Paris and 4r^ifer d^gantiarmn of the ancient 
East. Religious prostitution flourished, for in Syria, as throughout western 
Asia, the fertility of the soil w'as symbolized in a Great Mother, or 
Goddess, whose sexual commerce with her lover gave the hint to all 
the reproductive processes and energies of nature; and the sacrifice of 
virginity at the temples was not only an offering to Astartc, but a par¬ 
ticipation with her in that annual self-abandonment which, it was hoped, 
would offer an irresistible suggestion to the earth, and insure the Increase 
of plants, animals and men." About the time of the vernal equinox the 
festival of the Syrian Astarre, like that of Cybele in Phrvgia, was celc- 
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brated at Hierapolis with a fervor bordering upon madness. The noise 
of flutes and drums mingJed with the waiJing of the women for Astartc^s 
d^d lord. Adorn; eunuch priests danced wildly, and slashed themselves 
with knives; at last many men, who had come merely as spectators, were 
overcome wdth the excitement, threw off their clothing, and emasculated 
themselves in pledge of lifelong service to the goddes. Then, in the dark 
of the night, the priests brought a mystic illumination to the scene, opened 
the tomb of the young god, and announced triumphantly that Adorn, 
the Lord, had risen from the dead. Touching the lips of the worshipers 
with balm, the priests whispered to them the promise that they, too, 
would some day rise from the grave.* 

The other gods of Syria were not less bloodthirsty than Astarte, It is 
true that the priests recognized a general divin^t)^ embracing all the gods, 
and called El or IIu, like the EJohim of the Jews; but this calm abstraction 
was hardly noticed by the people who gave their worsliip to the Baal. 
Usually they identified this city-god with the sun, as they identified 
^tarte with the moon; and on occasions of great moment they offered 
him their own cliildrcn in sacrifice, after the manner of the Ph<Enicians; 
the parents came to the ceremony dressed as for a festival, and the cries 
of their children burning in the lap of the god were dro%vned by the 
blaring of trumpets and the piping of flutes. Nonnally, however, a milder 
sacrifice sufficed; the priests slashed themselves until the altar w'as covered 
uith their blood; or the child^s foreskin was offered as a commuration 
for his life; or the priests condescended to accept a sum of money to be 
presented to the god in place of the prepuce. Jn some way the god had 
to be appeased and satisfied; for his worshipers had made him in the 
image and dream of themselves, and he had no great regard for human 
life, or womanly tears.“ 

Similar customs, varying only in name and detail, were practised by 
the Semitic tribes south of Syria, who filled the land with their confusion 
of tongues. It was forbidden the Jews to ‘‘make their children pass 
through the fire,*' but occasionally they did it none the less." Abraham 
about to sacrifice Isaac, and Agamemnon sacrificing Iphigenia, were but 
resorting to an ancient rite in attempting to propitiate the gods with 
human blood. Alesha, King of Aloab, sacrificed his eldest son by fire as 
a means of raising a siege; his prayer having been answered, and the 
sacrifice of his son having been accepted, he slaughtered seven thousand 
Israelites in gratitude." Throughout this region, from the Sumerian days 
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when the Amorites roamed the plains of Amumi (ca. 2800 b.c.) to the 
time when the Jews fell with divine wrath upon the Canaanites, and 
Sargon of Assyria captured Samaria, and Nebuchadrezzar captured Jeru¬ 
salem (597 B.C.), the valley of the Jordan was drenched periodically 
with fratricidal blood, and many Lords of Hosts rejoiced. These Moabites, 
Canaanites, Amorites, Edomites, Philistines and Aramaeans hardly enter 
into the cultural record of mankind. It is true that the fertile Aramaeans, 
spreading cveryw’here, made their language the lingua franca of the Near 
East, and that the alphabetic script which they had learned either from 
the Egyptians or the Phoenicians replaced the cuneiform and syllabaries 
of Mesopotamia, first as a mercantile, then as a literary, medium, and 
became at last the tongue of Christ and the alphabet of the Arabs today." 
But time preserves their names not so much because of their own accom¬ 
plishments as because they played some part on the tragic stage of Pales¬ 
tine. We must study, in greater detail than their neighbors, these numer¬ 
ically and geographically insignificant Jews, who gave to the world one 
of its greatest literatures, two of its most influential religions, and so many 
of its profoundest men. 


CHAPTER XII 


Judea 

I. THE PROMISED LAND 

Palestine — Climate — Prehistory — Abrahatn's people — The 
Jews in Egypt — The Exodus — The conquest of Canaan 

A BUCKLE or a Montesquieu, eager to interpret history through 
geography, might have taken a handsome leaf out of Palestine. 
One hundred and fifty rniles from Dan on the north to Beersheba on the 
south, rvventy-five to eighty miles from the Philistines on the west to 
the Syrians, Aramaeans, Ammonites, Moabites and Edomites on the east- 
one would not expect so tiny a territory to play a major role in history, 
or to leave behind it an influence greater than that of Babylonia, Assyria 
or Persia, perhaps greater even than that of Egypt or Greece. But it 
was the fortune and misfortune of Palestine that it lay midway between 
the capitals of the Nile and those of the Tigris and Euphrates. This cir¬ 
cumstance brought trade to Judea, and it brought war; time and again 
the harassed Hebrew's were compelled to take sides in the struggle of the 
empires, to pay tribute or be overrun. Behind the Bible, behind the 
plaintive cries of the psalmists and the prophets for help from the sky, 
lay this imperiled place of the Jews between the upp>er and nether mill¬ 
stones of Mesopotamia and Egypt. 

The climatic history of the land tells us again how precarious a thing 
civilization is, and how its great enemies—barbarism and desiccation- 
are always waiting to destroy it. Once Palestine was **a land flowing 
with milk and honey,” as many a passage in the Pentateuch describes it.* 
Josephus, in the first century after Christ, still speaks of it as “moist 
enough for agriculture, and very beautiful. They have abundance of 
trees, and are full of autumn fruits both wild and cultivated. . . . They 
are not naturally watered by many rivers, but derive their chief moisture 
from rain, of which they have no want.*” In ancient days the spring rains 
that fed the land were stored in cisterns or brought back to the surface 
by a multitude of wells, and distributed over the country by a nenv'ork 
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of canals; this was the physical basis of Jewish ciWlization. The soil so 
nourished, produced barley, wheat and com, the vine throve on it, and 
trees bore olives, figs, dates or other fmits on every slope. When war 
came and devastated these artifically fertile fields, or when some con¬ 
queror exiled to distant regions the families that had cared for them, 
the desert crept in eagerly, and in a few years undid the work of genera¬ 
tions. We cannot judge the fruitfulness of ancient Palestine from the 
barren wastes and timid oases that confronted the brave jew^ who in 
our own time returned to their old home after eighteen centuries of 
exile, dispersion and suffering. 


Historv' is older in Palestine than Bishop Ussher supposed. Neanderthal 
remains have been unearthed near the Sea of Galilee, and five Neander¬ 
thal skeletons were recently discovered in a cave near Haifa; it appears 
likely that the Mousterian culture which flourished in Europe about 40,000 
B.C. extended to Palestine. At Jericho neolithic floors and hcanhs have been 
exhumed that carr\' back the history of the region dovm to a Middle 
Bronze Age (2000-1600 b.c.), in which the towns of Palestine and Syria 
had accumulated such wealth as to invite conquest by Eg^'pt. In the fif¬ 
teenth century before Christ Jericho was a well-walled city, ruled by kings 
acknowledging the suzerainty of Egypt; the tombs of these kings, ex¬ 
cavated by the Garstang Expedition, contained hundreds of vases, funerary 
offerings, and other objects indicating a settled life at Jericho in the time 
of the Hyksos domination, and a fairly developed civilization in the days 
of Hatshepsut and Thutmose 111 .* It becomes apparent that the different 
dates at which we begin the history’ of divers peoples are merely the marks 
of our ignorance. The Tell-el-Amama letters carr\’ on the general picture 
of Palestinian and Syrian life almost to the entrance of the Jews into 
the valley of the Nile. It is probable, though not cenain, that the “Habiru” 
spoken of in this correspondence wxrc Hebrews.** 


The Jews believed that the people of Abraham had come from Ur in 
Sumeria,* and had settled in Palestine (ca. 2200 b.c.) a thousand years 

* The discoveries here summarized have restored considerable credit to those chapters 
of Genesis that record the early traditions of the Jeu-s. In its outlines, and barring 
supernatural incidents, the stor>’ of the Jew-s as unfolded in the Old Testament has stood 
the test of criticisin and archec^og)'; every year adds corroboration from documents, 
monuments, or exca^-ations. E.g, potsherds uneanhed at Tel Ad-Duweir in 1935 bore 
Hebrew inscriptions confirmii^ part of the narrative of the Books of Kii^.** We must 
accept the Biblical account provisionally until it is disproved. Cf. Petrie, Egypt and 

Israel, London, 1925, p. toS. 
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or more before Moses; and that the conquest of the Canaanites was 
merely a capture by the Hebrews of the land promised them by their 
God. The Amraphael mentioned in Genesis (xiv, i) as “King of Shinar 
in those days” was probably Amarpal, father of Hammurabi, and his 
predecessor on the throne of Babylon.* There are no direct references 
in contemporary sources to either the Ejiodus or the conquest of Canaan;’ 
and the only indirect reference is the stele erected by Pharaoh .Memeptah 
(ca. 122J B.C.), part of which reads as follows; 


The kin^ are overthrown, saying “Salam!” .. . 

Wasted is Tchenu, 

The Hittitc land is pacified. 

Plundered is Canaan, with every evil, . . . 

Israel is desolated, her seed is not; 

Palestine has become a widow for Egj'pt, 

All lands are united, they are pacified; 

Every one that is turbulent is bound by King Memeptah.' 

This dois not prove that Memeptah was the Pharaoh of the E.xodiis; 
It proves little e.xcept that Egyptian armies had again ravaged Palestine! 
We cannot tell when the Jews entered Eg>^pt, nor whether they came 
to It as freemen or as slaves.* We may take it as likely that the immi¬ 
grants were at first a modest number “ and that the many thousands of 
in Egypt in Moses’ time were the consequence of a high binh rate; 
as in all periods, “the more they afflicted them, the more they multiplied 
and grew.* “ The story of the “bondage” in Egypt, of the use of the 
Jews 2s slaves in great construction enterprises, their rebellion and escape- 
or emigration-to Asia, has many internal signs of essential truth, mingled, 
of course, with supernatural interpolations customary in all the historical 
w™ng of the ancient East. Even the story of Moses must not be rejected 
ofthand; it is astonishing, however, that no mention is made of him by 
either Amos or Isaiah, whose preaching appears to have preceded by a 
century the composition of the Pentateuch.t 

• Ptrhaps they foUowed in the track of the Hyksos, whose Semitic rule in Eg^'pt might 

have offered them some protection.* Petrie, accepting the Bible figure of fou^ hundred 

Md thi^ yean for the stay of the Jews in Eg)*pt, dates their arrival about i6co f»r. 
their exit about uio fcc.* 

tMane^o, an Eg^-ptian historian of the third century bjc^ as reported by Josephus, 
tells us ^t the Exodiu was due to the desire of the Eg>'ptians to protect themselves 
from a plague that had broken out among the destitute and enslaved Jeu-s. and that Moses 
was an Eg>’ptian priest who went as a missionar>* among the Jewish •iepers," and gave 
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WTicn Moses led the je’^v^ to Mr. Sinai he was mctely following the 
route laid do’wn by Egyptian turquoise-hunting expeditions for a thousand 
years before him. The account of the forty years’ wandering in the 
desert, once looked upon as incredible, now seems reasonable enough in 
a traditionally nomadic people; and the conquest of Canaan was but one 
more instance of a hungry' nomad horde falling upon a settled comnmnicy* 
The conquerors kiJlcd as many as they could, and married the rest. 
Slaughter was unconfined, and (to follow the text) was divinely ordained 
and enjoyedGideon, in capturing two cities, slew 120,000 men; only 
in the annak of the Assyrians do we meet again w-ith such hearty killing, 
or eas)^ counting. Occasionally, we are told, "the land rested from 
war.”” Moses had been a patient statesman, but Joshua was only a plain, 
blunt warrior; Moses had ruled bloodlcssly by inventing inter%'icws with 
God, but Joshua ruled by the second law of nature—that the superior 
killer sur\nves. In this realistic and unsentimental fashion the Jews took 
their Promised Land. 


IT, SOLOMON IN ALL HIS GLORY 

Race ” Appearance — Language “ Orgemizarhn — Judges and 
kings—Said—David—S0IO7HO71—His wealth—The Te?}iple— 

Rise of the social problevn in Israel 

Of their racial origin w'c can only say vaguely that they were Semites, 
not sharply distinct or different from the other Semites of western Asia; 
it was their history that made them, not they who niade their history. 
At their very first appearance they are already a mixture of many stocks^ 
only by the most unbelievable virtue could a “pure" race have existed 

Uiem liVi'5 of dtanliness. moileled upon those of the Egyptiaci clcrg^''.“ Greek andl tlom-an 
WtcK repeat this tsplanitiofl of the Exodus;" but their and-Sctrucic mdiiutions makfi 
them tuirtliablc guides. One verse of the Biblical account supports Ward's bterpretacion 
of the EtodiK as 3 labor strike: “And the king of Egj-pt said unto them, MTierefqrc do 
yc, MoscS and Aaron, let the people from their ’works? Get you unto your burdciniH'^ 
Moses is an Fg^prian rather than a Jewish name; perhaps it is a shorret form of 
Abmose^ Professor Gacstang, of the Marston Eitptdidon of the Unrversicy of Liverpool, 
claims to have discovered, in the royal tombs of Jericho, evidence that Moses was rescued 
(precisely in 1517 bjc.) by the then Princess, later the great Queen. Hatshepsut; that he 
was brought up by her u a court favorite, and Tied from Egypt upon the accession of 
her enemy, Thutmosc 111 .'^ He belirtes that the material found in these tombs confirms 
the story of the fall of Jericho fJoshua, vi); he dates this fall ca. 1400 bjC., and the 
Etodus ea. 1447 Bjcy As this chronalogj- rests upon the precarious dating of Scatabs and 
pottery, it nius be received with respeerful scepdeism. 
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among the thousand ethnic cross-currents of the Near E^t. But the 
Jews were the purest of all, for they intermarried only very reluctantly 
with other peoples. Hence they have maintained their t\'pe with astonish¬ 
ing tenacity; the Hebrew prisoners on the Egyptian and Assyrian reliefs, 
despite the prejudices of the artist, are recognizably like the Jews of our 
own time: there, too, are the long and curved Hittite nose,* the projecting 
cheek-bones, the curly hair and beard; though one cannot see, under 
the Eg\'ptian caricature, the scrawny toughness of body, the subtlety 
and obstinacy of spirit, that have characterized the Semites from the 
“stiff-necked” followers of Moses to the inscrutable Bedouins and trades¬ 
men of today. In the early years of their conquest they dressed in simple 
tunics, low-crowned hats or turban-like caps, and eas)’'-going sandals; 
as wealth came they covered their feet with leather shoes, and their tunics 
with fringed kaftans. ITieir women, who were among the most beautiful 
of antiquity,! painted their cheeks and their eyes, wore all the jewelry 
they could get, and adopted to the best of their ability the newest styles 
from Babylon, Nineveh, Damascus or Tyre." 

Hebrew was among the most majestically sonorous of all the languages 
of the earth. Despite its gutturals, it was full of masculine music; Renan 
described it as “a quiver full of arro\\’S, a trumpet of brasses crashing 
through the air.’”* It did not differ much from the speech of the Phccni- 
cians or the Moabites. The Jews used an alphabet akin to the Phoenician;" 
some scholars believe it to be the oldest alphabet known."* They did not 
bother to write vowels, leaving these for the sense to fill in; even today 
the Hebrew vowels are mere points adorning the consonants. 

The invaders never formed a united nation, but remained for a long 
time as twelve more or less independent tribes, organized and ruled on 
the principles not of the state but of the patriarchal family. The oldest 
head of each family group participated in a council of elders which was 
the last court of law and justice in the tribe, and which cooperated with 
the leaders of other tribes only under the compulsion of dire emergency. 
The family was the most convenient economic unit in tilling the fields 
and tending the flocks; this was the source of its strength, its authority, 
and its political power. A measure of family communism softened the 
rigors of paternal discipline, and created memories to which the prophets 
harked back disconsolately in more individualistic days. For when, under 


• Cf. p. Z07 abcrt'c. 

t Cf. the story of Esther, and the desertpeions of Rebecca, Bathsheba, etc. 
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Solomon, industry came to the to^vns, and made the individual the new 
economic unit of production, the authority of the family weakened, even 
as today, and the inherent order of Jewish life decaved. 

TTie judges to whom the tribes occasionally gave a united obedience 
were not magistrates, but chieftains or warriors-even when they were 
pnwts* “In those days there was no king in Israel, but every man did that 
which was right in his own eyes.”* TTtis incredibly Jeffersonian condition 
gave way under the needs of war; the threat of domination by the Philis¬ 
tines brought a temporary unity to the tribes, and persuaded them to 
appoint a king whose authority over them should be continuous. The 
prophet Samuel warned them against certain disadvantages in rule by 
one man: ^ 

And Samuel said. This will be the manner of the king that shall 
reign over you: He will take your sons and appoint them for him¬ 
self, for his chariots, and to be his horsemen; and some shall run 
before his chariots. And he will appoint them captains over thous¬ 
ands, and captains over fifties; and will set them to car his ground, 
and to reap his harvest, and to make his instruments of war, and 
instruments of his chariots. And he will take your daughters to be 
confectionaries, and to be cooks, and to be bakers. And he will 
take your fields, and your vineyards, and your oliveyards, even the 
best of them, and give them to his servants. And he will take your 
mcnscr\’ants, and your maidscr\'ants, and your goodliest young men, 
and your asses, and put them to his work. He will take the tenth 
of your sheep, and ye shall be his servants. And ye shall cry out 
in that day because of your king which ye shall have chosen you; 
and the Lord will not hear you in that day. * 

Nevertheless the people refused to obey the voice of Samuel; 
and they said. Nay, but we shall have a king over us; that wc also 
may be like all the nations; and that our king may judge us, and 
go out before us, and fight our battles." 

THieir first king, Saul, gave them good and evil instructively: fought 
their battles bravely, lived simply on his own estate at Gileah, pursued 
young David with murderous attentions, and was beheaded in flight from 
the Philistines. The Jev^ learned, then, at the first opportunity, that wars 
of succession are among the appanages of monarchy. Unl<^ the little 
epic of Saul, Jonathan and David is merely a masterpiece of literary 
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creation* (for there is no contemporary mention of these personalities 
outside the Bible), this first king, after a bloody interlude, was succeeded 
by David, heroic slayer of Goliath, tender lover of Jonathan and many 
maidens, half-naked dancer of wild dances," seductive player of the harp, 
s\veet singer of marvelous songs, and able king of the jews for almost 
forty years. Here, so early in literature, is a character fully drawn, real 
with all the contradictory passions of a living soul: as ruthless as his 
time, his tribe and his god, and yet as ready to pardon his enemies as 
Caesar was, or Christ; putting captives to death wholesale, like any 
Assyrian monarch; charging his son Solomon to “bring down to the grave 
with blood” the “hoar head” of old Shimel who had cursed him many 
years before;* taking Uriah’s wife into his harem incontinently, and send¬ 
ing Uriah into the front line of battle to get rid of him;* accepting 
Nathan s rebuke humbly, but keeping the lovely Bathsheba none the less; 
forgiving Saul almost seventy times seven, merely taking his shield when 
he might have taken his life; sparing and supporting Mephibosheth, a 
possible pretender to his throne; pardoning his ungrateful son Absalom, 
who had been caught in armed rebellion, and bitterly mourning that son’s 
death in treasonable battle against his father (“O my son Absalom! my son, 
my son, Absalom! would God I had died for thee, O Absalom, my son, my 
son!”)*—this is an authentic man, of full and varied elements, bearing 
within him all the vestiges of barbarism, and all the promise of civilization. 

On coming to the throne Solomon, for his peace of mind, slew all rival 
claimants. This did not disturb Yahveh, who, taking a liking to the young 
king, promised him wisdom beyond all men before or after him." Per¬ 
haps ^lomon deserves his reputation; for not only did he combine in 
his ONVTi life the epicurean enjoyment of every pleasure and luxury with 
a stoic fulfillment of all his obligations as a king,t but he taught his people 
the values of law and order, and lured them from discord and war to in¬ 
dustry and peace. He lived up to his name,t for during his long reign 
Jerusalem, which David had made the capital, took advantage of this un¬ 
wonted quiet, and increased and multiplied its wealth. Originally the city§ 
had been built around a well; then it had been turned into a fortress 

* Like the )oUy story of Samson, who burned the crops of the Philistines by letting 

loose in them three hundred foxes with torches tied to their raiU, and, in the manner of 
some orators, slew a thousand men with the jasi'bone of an ass." 
t“He spake three thousand proverbs, and his songs were a thousand and five.”* 

^ Taken from Shalom, meaning peace. 

I Mentioned in the TeU-cl-Anuxna tablets as Ursalimmu, or Urusalim. 
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because of its exalted position above the plain; now, though it was not 
on the main lines of trade, it became one of the busiest markets of the 
Near East. By maintaining the good relations that David had established 
with King Hiram of Tyre, Solomon encouraged Phoenician merchants to 
direct their caravans through Palestine, and developed a profitable ex¬ 
change of agricultural products from Israel for the manufactured articles 
of Tyre and Sidon. He built a fleet of mercantile vessels on the Red 
Sea, and persuaded Hiram to use this new route, instead of Egypt, in 
trading with Arabm and Africa.** It was probably in Arabia that ^lomon 
mined the gold and precious stones of “Ophir”;" probably from Arabia 
that the Queen of “Sheba” came to seek his friendship, and perhaps his 
aid." We are told that “the weight of gold that came to Solomon in one 
year was six hundred three score and sLx talents of gold”;" and though 
this could not compare with the revenues of Babylon, Nineveh or Tyre, 
it lifted Solomon to a place among the richest potentates of his time.* 

Some of this wealth he used for his private pleasure. He indulged 
particularly his hobby for collecting concubines—though historians un- 
dramatically reduce his “seven hundred wives and three hundred concu¬ 
bines” to sixty and eighty." Perhaps by some of these marriages he wished 
to strengthen his friendship with Eg^'pt and Phoenicia; perhaps, like 
Ramcscs II, he was animated with a eugenic passion for transmitting his 
superior abilities. But most of his revenues went to the strengthening 
of his government and the beautification of his capital. He repaired the 
citadel around which the city had been built; he raised forts and stationed 
garrisons at strategic points of his realm to discourage both invasion and 
revolt. He divided his kingdom, for administrative purposes, into twelve 
districts which deliberately crossed the tribal boundanes; by this plan he 
hoped to lessen the clannish separatism of the tribes, and to weld them 
into one people. He failed, and Judea failed with him. To finance his 
government he organized expeditions to mine precious metals, and to 
import luxuries and strange dclicacies-e.g., “ivory, apes and peacocks”" 
-which could be sold to the growing bourgeoisie at high prices; he levied 

•On the value of the talent in the ancient Near East cf. p. 228 above. The value 
varied from time to time; but vre should not be exaggerating it if we rated the talent, in 
Solomon's day, as having a purchasing power of over $10,000 in our contemporary' money. 
Probably the Hebrew writer sj^lce in a literary way, and we must not take his figures 
too seriously. On the fluctuations of Hebrew currency cf. the jneisb Encyclopedia^ 
articles “Numismarics” and “Shekel.” O^age, as distinct from rings or ingots of silver or 
gold, docs not appear in Palestine until about 650 bx.** 
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tolls upon all caravans passing through Palestine; he put a poll tax upon 
all his subject peoples, required contributions from every district except 
his own, and reserved to the state a monopoly of the trade in yam, horses 
and chariots.^ Josephus assures us that Solomon “made silver as plentiful 
in Jerusalem as stones in the street.”" Finally he resolved to adorn the 
citj" with a new temple for Yahveh and a new palace for himself. 

\Ve gather some sense of the turbulence of Jewish life from the fact 
that before this time there had been, apparently, no temple at ail in 
Judea, not even in Jerusalem; the people had sacrificed to Yahveh in local 
sanctuaries or on crude altars in the hills.“ Solomon called the more sub’ 
srancial burghers together, announced his plans for a temple, pledged to 
it great quantities of gold, silver, brass, iron, wood and precious stones 
from his o\vu stores, and gently suggested that the temple would welcome 
contributions from the citizens. If we may believe the chronicler, they 
pledged for his use five thousand gold talents, ten thousand silver talents, 
and as much iron and brass as he might need; **and they W'ith whom 
precious stones Vr'ere found gave them to the treasure of the house of the 
Lord.”“ The site chosen was on a hill; the \valls of the Temple rose, like 
the Parthenon, continuously from the rocky slopes.* The design was in 
the style that the Phoenicians had adopted from Egypt, w'ith decorative 
Ideas from Assyria and Babylon. The Temple ’was not a church, but a 
quadrangular enclosure composed of several buildings. The main struc¬ 
ture was of modest dimensions—about one hundred and t^venty-four feet 
in length, fifty-five in breadth, and fifty-uvo in height; half the length 
of the Parthenon, a quarter of the length of Chartres." The Hebrews 
’W'ho came from all Judea to contribute to the Temple, and later to ’i-vor- 
ship in it, forgivably looked upon it as one of the wonders of the world; 
they had not seen the immensely greater temples of Thebes, Babylon and 
Nineveh. Before the main structure rose a “porch” some one hundred 
and eighty feet high, overlaid with gold. Gold w^as spread lavishly about, 
if wc may credit our sole authority: on the beams of the main ceding, 
on the posts, the doors and the w'alls, on the candelabra, the lamps, the 
snuffers, the spoons, the censers, and “a hundred basins of gold.” Precious 
stones w'erc inlaid here and there, and two gold-plated cherubim guarded 
the Ark of the Covenant" The walls were of great square stones; the ceil¬ 
ing, posts and doors w'ere of carved cedar and olive w'ood. .Most of the 

• It IS litely that the site of the Temple tvas that which is nov^ coreredi by the Moslem 

shrine El-hartuu-csh’sharifi but no neitiiins of the Temple have beefl found." 
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building materials were brought from Phcenicia* and most of the skilled 
work was done by artisans imported from Sidon and Tyre “ The unskilled 
labor herded together by a ruthless earvee of 150,000 men, after the 
fashion of the rime," 

So for seven years the Temple rose, to provide for four centuries a 
lordly home for Yahveh. Then for thirteen years more the artisans and 
people labored to build a much larger edifice, for Solomon and his harem. 
Merely one wing of it-“the house of the forest of Lebanon'Was four 
times as large as the Temple.® The walls of the main building were made of 
immense stone blocks fifteen feet in length, and were ornamented with siatu- 
arv% reliefs and paintings in die Assyrian style. The place contained halls 
for the royal reception of distinguished visitors, aprtmencs for the King, 
separate quarters for the more important wives, and an arsenal as the final 
basis of government. Not a stone of the gigantic edifice simdvcs, and its 
site is unknown.” 


Having established his kingdom, Solomon settled down to enjoy it. 
As his rci^ proceeded he pid less and less attention to religion and fre¬ 
quented his harem rather more than the Temple, The Biblical chroniclers 
reproach him bitterly for his gallantry in building altars to the cKotic 
deities of his foreign wives, and cannot forgive his philosophical—or per- 
hap polirical-impartiality to the gods. The pople admired his wisdom, 
but suspeted in it a certain centripetal quality^ the Temple and the palace 
had cost them much gold and blood, and w'cre not more popular with 
them than the Pyramids had been with the workingmen of Egypt. l“he 
upkeep of these establishments required considerable taxation, and few 
governments have made taxation popular. When he died Israel was ex¬ 
hausted, and a discontented proletariat had been created whose labor 
found no steady cmplojanent, and whose sufferings were to transform 
the warlike cult of Yahveh into the almost socialistic religion of the 
prophets, 

in. THE GOD OF HOSTS 

Polytheism—Yahveh-Henotheinji-Character of the Hebrew re- 
It^on-The Uea of tinSacTi^ce-Chcumchimi-^The prien- 
fjood—Sfr^ge gods 

Next to the promulgation of the “Book of Law," the building of the 
Temple was the most important event in the epic of the Jews. It not only 
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gave Yahvch a home, but it gave Judea a spiritual center and capital, a 
vehicle of tradition, a memory to scr\x as a pillar of fire through centuries 
of wandering over the earth. And it played its part in lifting the Hebrew 
religion from a primitive polytheism to a faith intense and intolerant, but 
none the less one of the creative creeds of history. 

As they first entered the historic scene the jews were nomad Bedouins 
who feared the djinns of the air, and worshiped rocks, cattle, sheep, and 
the spirits of caves and hills." The cult of the bull, the sheep and the 
lamb was not neglected; Moses could never quite win his flock from 
adoration of the Golden Calf, for the Egyptian worship of the bull was 
still fresh in their memories, and Yahveh was for a long time symbolized 
in that ferocious vegetarian. In Rxodus (xxxii, 25-28) we read how the 
jews indulged in a naked dance before the Golden Calf, and how Moses 
and the Levites—or priestly class—slew three thousand of them in punish¬ 
ment of their idolatry.* Of serpent worship there are countless traces 
in early Jewish history, from the serpent images found in the oldest 
ruins," to the brazen serpent made by Moses and worshiped in the Temple 
until the time of Hezekiah (ca. 720 b.c.)." As among so many peoples, 
the snake seemed sacred to the jews, partly as a phallic symbol of virility, 
partly as typifying wisdom, subtlety and eternity'—literally because of its 
ability to make both ends meet." Baal, symbolized in conical upright 
stones much like the linga of the Hindus, was venerated by some of the 
Hebrews as the male principle of reproduction, the husband of the land 
that he fertilized." just as primitive polytheism survived in the worship 
of angels and saints, and in the teraphmtj or portable idols, that served as 
household gods," so the magical notions rife in the early cults persisted 
to a late day despite the protests of prophets and priests. The people 
seem to have looked upon Moses and Aaron as magicians," and to have 
patronized professional diviners and sorcerers. Divination was sought at 
times by shaking dice {Urhii and Thmmttmt) out of a box (ephod)—z 
ritual still used to ascenain the will of the gods. It is to the credit of the 
priests that they opposed these practices, and preached an c.xclusive reli¬ 
ance on the magic of sacrifice, prayer and contributions. 

Slowly the conception of Yahveh as the one national god took form, 
and gave to Jewish faith a unity and simplicity lifted up above the chaotic 

• Other vesdges of animal worship among the ancient Hebrew’s may be found in t 

Kings, xii, 28, and Ezekiel, viii, to. Ahab, King of Israel, worshiped heifers in the ccnniry 
after Solomon.** 
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mulriplicity of the Mesopotamian pantheons. Apparently the conquering 
Jews took one of the gods of Canaan, Yahu,* * and re-created him in their 
own image as a stem, warlike, “stiff-necked” deity, with almost lovable 
limitations. For this god makes no claim to omniscience: he asks the Jews 
to identify their homes by sprinkling them with the blood of the sacrificial 
lamb, lest he should destroy their children inadvenently along with the 
first-bom of the Egj'ptians" he is not above making mistakes, of which 
man is his worst; he regrets, too late, that he created Adam, or allowed 
Saul to become king. He is, now and then, greedy, irascible, bloodthirtsy, 
capricious, pemlant: “I will be gracious to whom I will be gracious, and 
will show mercy to whom I will show mercy.*** He approves Jacob’s 
use of deceit in revenging himself upon Laban;* his conscience is as flexible 
as that of a bishop in p>olitics. He is talkative, and likes to make long 
speeches; but he is shy, and will not allow men to sec anything of him 
but his hind parts.* Never was there so thoroughly human a god. 

Originally he seems to have been a god of thunder, dwelling in the 
hills,* and worshiped for the same reason that the youthful Gorki w'as a 
believer when it thundered. The authors of the Pentateuch, to whom 
religion was an instmment of statesmanship, formed this Vulcan into 
Mars, so that in their energetic hands Yahveh became predominantly an 
imperialistic, c.xpansionist God of Hosts, who fights for his p>eople as 
fiercely as the gods of the Iliad. ‘The Lord is a man of war,” says 
“Mos«”;* and David echoes him: “He teacheth my hands to war.”* 
Yahveh promises to “destroy all the people to whom” the Jews “shall 
come,” and to drive out the Hi\ite, the Canaanite and the Hittite “by 
little and little”;* and he claims as his owti all the territory conquered by 
the Jc\\^.* He vn\i have no pacifist nonsense; he knows that even a 
Promised Land can be won, and held, only by the sword; he is a god of 
war because he has to be; it \vill take centuries of military defeat, political 
subjugation, and moral development, to transform him into the gentle 
and loving Father of Hillcl and Christ. He is as vain as a soldier; he drinks 
up praise with a bottomless appetite, and he is anxious to display his 
prowess by drowning the Eg^-ptians: “They shall know that I am the 
Lord when I have gotten me honor u|X>n Pharaoh.”* To gain successes 
for his people he commits or commands brutalities as repugnant to our 
taste as they were acceptable to the morals of the age; he slaughters whole 

• Among some Bronze Age (3000 B.C.) ruins found in Canaan in 1931 wxre pieces of 

potter)’ bearing the name of a Canaanite deity. Yah or Yahu.* 
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nations with the naive pleasure of a Gulliver fighting for Lilliput. Be¬ 
cause the Jews “commit whoredom” with the daughters of iMoab he bids 
Moses: “Take all the heads of the people, and hang them up before the 
Lord against the sun”;" it is the morality of Ashurbanipal and Ashur. He 
offers to show mercy to those who love him and keep his commandments, 
but, like some resolute germ, he will punish children for the sins of their 
fathers, their grandfathers, even their great-great-grandfathers." He is 
so ferocious that he thinks of destroying all the Jew^ for worshiping the 
Golden Calf; and Moses has to argue with him that he should control 
himself. “Turn from thy fierce wrath,” the man tells his god, “and 
repent of this evil against thy pieople”; and “the Lord repented of the 
evil which he thought to do unto his people.*"* Again Yahveh proposes 
to exterminate the Jews root and branch for rebelling against Moses, but 
Moses appeals to his better nature, and bids him think what people will 
say when they hear of such a thing." He asks a cruel test—human sacrifice 
of the bitterest sort—from Abraham. Like Moses, Abraham teaches Yahveh 
the principles of morals, and persuades him not to destroy Sodom and 
Gomorrah if there shall be found fifty—forty—thirty—twenty—ten good 
men in those cities;" bit by bit he lures his god towards decency, ancf 
illustrates the manner in w'hich the moral development of man compels 
the periodical re-creation of his deities. The curses with w'^hich Yahveh 
threatens his chosen people if they disobey him are models of vitupera¬ 
tion, and inspired those w ho burned heretics in the Inquisition, or ex¬ 
communicated Spinoza: 

Cursed shale thou be in the city, and cursed shalt thou be in the 
field. . . . Cursed shall be the fruit of thy body, and the fruit of 
thy land. . . . Cursed shalt thou be w’hcn thou comest in, and 
cursed shalt thou be w'hen thou gocst out. . . . The Lord shall 
smite thee w'ith a consumption, and with a fever, and w'ith an in- 
flammarion. . . . The Lord will smite thee with the botch of 
Eg)'pt, and with the emcrods (tumors), and with the scab, and 
with the itch, whereof thou canst not be healed. The Lord shall 
smite thee with madness, and blindness, and astonishment of heart. 

. . . Also every sickness, and every plague, which is not w'ritten 
in die Book, of this Law% them w’ill the Lord bring upon thee, 
until thou be destroyed." 


Yahveh w’as not the only god whose existence was recognized by the 
jews, or by himself; all that he asked, in the First Commandment, was that 
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he should be placed above the rest. “I am a jealous god,” he confesses, and 
he bids his followers “utterly overthrow” his rivals, and “quite break down 
their images.”" The Jews, before Isaiah, seldom thought of Yahveh as the 
god of all tribes, even of all Hebrews. The Moabites had their god Che- 
mosh, to whom Naomi thought it right that Ruth should remain loyal;" 
Baabebub was the god of Ekron, Milcom was the god of Ammon: the eco¬ 
nomic and political separatism of these p>coples naturally resulted in what 
we might call their theological independence. Moses sings, in his famous 
song, “Who is like unto thee, O l.ord, among the gods?’"* and Solomon 
says, “Great is our god above all gods.”** Not only was Tammuz accepted 
as a real god by all but the most educated Jews, but his cult w as at one time 
so popular in Judea that Ezekiel complained that the ritual w'ailing for Tam¬ 
muz’ death could be heard in the Temple." So distinct and autonomous were 
the Jewish tribes that even in the time of Jeremiah many of them had their 
own deities: “according to the number of thy cities are thy gods, O 
Judah”; and the gloomy prophet goes on to protest against the worship of 
Baal and Moloch by his people." With the grow th of political unity un¬ 
der David and Solomon, and the centering of worship in the Temple at Jeru¬ 
salem, theolog\' reflected history and politics, and Yahveh became the sole 
god of the Jews. Beyond this “henotheism”* they made no further prog¬ 
ress towards monotheism until the Prophets.t Even in the Yahvistic stage 
the Hebraic religion came closer to monotheism than any other pre-Prophet- 
ic faith except the ephemeral sun-worship of Ikhnaton. At least equal as 
sentiment and poetry to the polytheism of Babylonia and Greece, Judaism 
was immensely superior to the other religions of the time in majesty and 
power, in philosophic unity and grasp, in moral fervor and influence. 

This intense and sombre religion never took on any of the ornate ritual 
and joyous ceremonies that marked the w'orship of the Egv^ptian and Baby¬ 
lonian gods. A sense of human nothingness before an arbitraty' deity dark¬ 
ened all ancient Jew'kh thought. Despite the efforts of Solomon to bcau- 

• A clumsy but useful word coined by Max Miillcr to designate the worship of a god 
as supreme, combined with the explicit (as in India) or weit (as in Judea) admission of 
other gods. 

t Elisha, however, as far back as the ninth centurj- bx:., aimounced one God: “1 know 
that there k no God in all the earth but in Israel.”** It should be remembered that even 
modem monotheism is highly relative and incomplete. .As the Jews worshiped a tribal 
god, so we worship a European god—or an Elnglish, or a German, or an Italian, god; no 
moment of modesty comes to remind us that the abounding millions of India, C^ina and 
Japan-not to ^>eak of the theologians of the jungle-do not yet recognize the CJod of our 
Fathers. Not until the machine w’caves all the earth into one economic web, and forces 
all the nations under one rule, will there be one god-for the earth. 
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tify the culc of Yahvch with color and sounds the worship of this awful 
divinity remained for many centuries a reli^on of fear rather chan of love. 
One wondersj in looking back upon these faiths, whether they brought as 
much consolation as terror to humanity. Religions of hope and love arc a 
luxujy^ of security and order; the need for striking fear into a subject or 
rebellious people made most primitive religions cults of mjTteiy and dread. 
The Ark of die Covenant, containing the sacred scrolls of the Law, sym- 
boli^u^d by its unrouchabilitj" the character of the Jewish creed. When die 
pious Uzzah, to prevent the Ark from falling into the dust, caught it for 
a moment in his hands, Mie anger of the Lord w^as kindled against Uzzah, 
and God smote liuii there for his error; and there he died.*’** 

The central idea in Judaic dieology was chat of sb. Nc\'er has another 
people been so fond of virtue—unless it was those Puritans who seemed to 
step out of the Old Testament with no bcerruption of Catholic centuries. 
Since the flesh was weak and the Law complex, sm w^as mevitable, and the 
Jewish spirit was often overcast with the thought of sin’s consetjucnccs, 
from the w-ith holding of min to the ruin of all Israel. There w^as rto Hell 
in this faith as a distinctive place of punishment; but almost as bad w^ the 
Sheol, or ‘*bnd of darkness” under the earth, w'hich received all the dead, 
good and wicked alike, except such dis'inc favorites as Moses, Enoch and 
Elijah, The Jew's, however, made little reference to a life beyond the 
grave; their creed said nothbg of personal Lmmorrality, and confined its 
rcw'ards and punishments to this mundane life. Nor until the Jew^ had lost 
hope of earthly triumph did they take over, probably from Persia and per¬ 
haps also from Egypt, the notion of personal resurrection. It w'as out of 
this spiritual denousr/iejit tliat Qirisrknirv was bom. 

The threat and consequence of sin might be offset by prayer or sacrifice. 
Semitic, like “Aiy^an,” sacrifice began by offering human victims;* then it 
offered animals—the **fijrst fruits of the flocks**—and food from the fields; 
finally it compromised by offering praise. At first no animal might be 
eaten unless killed and blessed by the priest, and offered for a moment to 
die god,** Circumcision partook of the nature of a sacrifice, and perhaps of 
a commutation: the god took a part for the whole. Menstruation and child- 
birth, like sin, made a person spiritually unclean, and necessitated ritual 
purificadon by priesdy sacrifice and prayer. At every turn tabus hedged b 
the faithful; sin lay potendal b almost every desire, and donations were re¬ 
quired b atonement for almost every sb. 

Only rhe priests: could offer sacrifice properly, or explain correctly 
the ritual and mysteries of the faith. The priests were a closed caste* to 
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which none but the descendants of Levi* could belong. They could nor 
inherit propertybur they were exempt from all taxation^, tolh or tribute;" 
they levied a tithe upon the harvests of the flocks, and turned to their 
own use such offerings to the Temple as were left unused by the god." 
After the Exile, the w^cahh of the clergy grew with that of the renascent 
community; and since this sacerdotal wealth was well administered, 
augmented and preserved, it finally made the priests of the Second 
Temple, in Jerusalem as in Thebes and Babylon, more pow erful than 
the king. 

Nevertheless the growth of clerical power and religious cducarion 
nev'cr quite sufficed to win the Hebrews from superstition and idolatry* 
The hill-tops and groves continued to harbor alien gods and to witness 
secret rites; a substantial minority of the people prostrated themselves 
before sacred stones, or worshiped Baal or Astarte, or practised divination 
in the Babylonian manner, or set up images and burned incense to them, 
or knelt before the brazen serpent or the Golden Calf, or filled the 
Temple with the noise of heathen feasting," or made their children 
“pass through the fire” in sacrifice;" even some of the kings, like Solomon 
and Ahab, went “a-whoring” after foreign gods. Holy men like Elijah 
and Elisha arose who, without necessarily becoming priests, preached against 
these practices, and tried by the example of their lives to lead their people 
into righteousness. Our of these conditions and beginnings, and out of 
rhe rise of poverty and exploitation in Israel, came the supreme figures 
in Jewish religion—those passionate Prophets who purified and elevated 
the creed of the Jews, and prepared it for its vicarious conquest of the 
western world* 

IV. THE FIRST RADICALS 

The Origin of the ?ropbets—A?iios et Jerusaleiu^ 

haiab—Hb attacks upan the rich—His doctrine of a Messhh— 

The influence of the Frophets 

Since poverty’' is created by wealth, and never knows itself poor until 
riches stare it in the face, so it required the fabulous fortune of Solomon 
TO mark the beginning of the class war in Israel. Solomon, like Peter 
and Lenin, tried to move too quickly from an agricultural to an industrial 
state. Not only did the toil and taxes involved in his enterprises impose 
great burdens upon his people, but when chose undertakings were com- 


• One of the sons of Jacob. 
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pletc^ after t^^'cnry years of indiistr)% a prolerariat had been created in 
Jerusalem which, lacking siiflScicnt employment^ became a source of 
political faction and corruption in Palestine* precisely as it was to become 
in Rome* Slums developed step by step with the rise of private wealth 
and the increasing luxury of the court. Exploitation and usury became 
recognized practises among the o%Hmers of great estates and the merchants 
and money-lenders who flocked about the Temple. The landlords of 
Ephraim, said Amos, “sold the righteous for silver and the }>oor for a 
pair of shoes.”** 

This growing gap between the needy and the affluent, and the sharpen¬ 
ing of that conflict between the city and the country which always 
accompanies an industrial civilization, had something to do with the 
division of Palestine into two hostile kingdoms after the death of Solo¬ 
mon: a northern kingdom of Ephraim,* w'ith its capital at Samaria, and 
a southern kingdom of Judah, with its capital at Jerusalem. From that 
time on the Jews were weakened by fraternal hatred and strife, breaking 
out occasionally into bitter war. Shortly after the death of Solomon 
Jerusalem was captured by Sheshonk, Pharaoh of Egj^pt, and surrendered, 
to appease the conqueror, nearly all the gold that Solomon had gathered 
in his long career of taxation. 

It was in this atmosphere of political disruption, economic war, and 
religious degeneration that the Prophets appeared. The men to whom 
the word {in Hebrew, Nabii) was first applied were not quite of the 
character that our reverence would associate with Amos and Isaiah. 
Some were diviners who could read the .secrets of the heart and the past, 
and foretell the future, according to remuneration; some were fanatics 
who ’worked themselves into a frenzy by weird music, strong drink, or 
derv^ish-like dances, and spoke, in trances, words which their hearers 
considered inspired—i.e., breathed into them by some spirit other than 
their own.** Jeremiah speaks with professional scorn of “every man that 
is mad, and maketh himself a prophet.^”* Some ’were gloomy recluses, 
like Elijah; many of them lived in schools or monasteries near the temples; 
but most of them had priv'are property and wives" From this motley 
crowd of fakirs the Prophets developed into responsible and consistent 
critics of their age and their people, magnificenc street-comer statesmen 

• ThtS klngdocn often railed ttsclf but this word will be used. In these pages, to 

Include all the Jew^ 

f Xrii nd ared by the Greets tnio pro-p/jf-fer, annuiincer. 
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who were all “thorough-going anti-clericals,”^ and “the most uncom¬ 
promising of anri-Semites,”** a cross between soothsayers and socialists. 
We misunderstand them if we take them as prophets in the weather 
sense; their predictions were hopes or threats, or pious interpolations,** 
or prognostications after the event;"* the Prophets themselves did not 
pretend to foretell, so much as to speak out; they were eloquent members 
of the Opposition. In one phase they were Tolstoians incensed at in¬ 
dustrial exploitation and ecclesiastical chicanery; they came up from 
the simple countryside, and hurled damnation at the corrupt wealth of 
the towns. 

Amos described himself not as a prophet but as a simple village 
shepherd. Having left his herds to see Jerusalem, he was horrified at the 
unnatural complexity of the life which he discovered there, the in¬ 
equality of fortune, the bitterness of competition, the ruthlessness of 
exploitation. So he “stood in the gate,” and lashed the conscienceless rich 
and their luxuries: 

Forasmuch, therefore, as your treading is upon the poor, and ye 
take from him burdens of wheat; yc have built houses of hewn 
stone, but yc shall not dwell in them; yc have planted pleasant 
vineyards, but yc shall not drink wine of them. . . . Woe to them 
that arc at case in Zion, . . . that lie upon beds of Ivor)', and 
stretch themselves upon their couches, and cat the lambs out of the 
flock, and the calves out of the midst of the stall; that chant to 
the sound of the viol, and invent to themselves instruments of music, 
like David; that drink wine in bowls, and anoint themselves with 
the chief ointments. . . . 

1 despise your feast-days (saith the Lord);... though yc offer me 
burnt offerings and your meat offerings, 1 will not accept them. . . . 
Take thou away from me the noise of thy songs, for I will not hear 
the melody of thy viols. But let judgment run down as waters, and 
righteousness as a mighty stream.*** 

This is a new note in the world’s literature. It is true that Amos dulls 
the edge of his idealism by putting into the mouth of his god a Mississippi 
of threats whose severity and accumulation make the reader sympathize 
for a moment with the drinkers of wine and the listeners to music. But 
here, for the first time in the literature of Asia, the social conscience takes 
definite form, and pours into religion a content that lifts it from ceremony 
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and flattery to a whip of morals and a call to nobility. With Amos begins 
the gospel of Jesus Christ. 

One of his bitterest predictions seems to have been fulfllled while 
Amos was still alive. “Thus saith the Lord: As the shepherd taketh out 
of the mouth of the lion two legs, or a piece of an car, so shall the children 
of Israel be taken out that dwell in Samaria in the comer of a bed, and 
in Damascus in a couch. . . . And the houses of ivory shall perish, and 
the great houses shall have an end.”**** About the same time another 
prophet threatened Samaria with destruction in one of those myriads of 
vivid phrases which King James’s translators minted for the currency of 
our speech out of the wealth of the Bible: “The calf of Samaria,” said 
Hosea, “shall be broken into pieces; for they have sown the wind, and 
they shall reap the whirlwind.”*** In 733 the young kingdom of Judah, 
threatened by Ephraim in alliance with Syria, appealed to Assyria for 
help. Assyria came, took Damascus, subjected Syria, Tyre and Palestine 
to tribute, made note of Jewish efforts to secure Egyptian aid, invaded 
again, captured Samaria, indulged in unprintable diplomatic exchanges 
with the King of Judah,• ** failed to take Jerusalem, and retired to Nineveh 
laden with booty and 200,000 Jewish captives doomed to Assyrian 
slavery.** 

It was during this siege of Jerusalem that the prophet Isaiah became 
one of the great figures of Hebrew history.f Less provincial than Amos, 
he thought in terms of enduring statesmanship. Convinced that little 
Judah could not resist the imperial power of Assyria, even with the help 
of distant Egypt—that broken staff which would pierce the hand that 
should try to use it—he pled with King Ahaz, and then with King 
Hezekiah, to remain neutral in the war between Assyria and Ephraim; 
like Amos and Hosea he foresaw the fall of Samaria,** and the end of the 
northern kingdom. When, however, the Assyrians besieged Jerusalem, 
Isaiah counseled Hezekiah not to yield. The sudden withdrawal of 
Sennacherib’s hosts seemed to justify him, and for a time his repute was 
high \iith the King and the p)eople. Always his advice was to deal justly, 


• The reference is apparently to the room, made entirely of ivory, in the palace at 
Samaria where King .\hid> lived wnth his “p>ainted queen," Jezebel (ca. 875-50 Bx.). Sev¬ 
eral fine ivories have been found by the Harvard Library Expedition in the ruins of a 
palace tentatively identified with Ahab’s.** 

fThe book that bears his name b a collection of “prophecies" (Le., sermons) by two 
or more authors ranging in time from 710 to 300 bx.*** Chapters i-xxxix are usually 
ascribed to the “First Isaiah," who b here discussed. 
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and then leave the issue to Yahveh, who would use Assyria as his agent 
for a time, but in the end would destroy her, too. Indeed, all the nations 
known to Isaiah were, according to him, destined to be struck down by 
Yahveh; in a few chapters (x\T-xxiii) Moab, Syria, Ethiopia, Egypt, 
Babylon and Tyre are dedicated to destruction; “every one shall howl.’”" 
This ardor for ruination, this litany of curses, mars Isaiah’s book, as it 
mars all the prophetic literature of the Bible. 

Nevcnheless his denunebtion falls where it belongs—upon economic 
exploitation and greed. Here his eloquence rises to the highest point 
reached in the Old Testament, in passages that arc among the peaks of 
the world’s prose: 

The Lord will enter into judgment w'ith the ancients of his people 
and the princes thereof; for yc have eaten up the vinevard; the 
spoil of the poor is in your houses. What mean yc that ye beat mv 
people to pieces, and grind the faces of the poor.^ . . . Woe unto 
them that join house to house, that lay field to field, till there be no 
place, that they may be placed alone in the midst of the eanh! . . . 
Woe unto them that decree unrighteous decrees to turn aside the 
needy from judgment (justice), and to take away the right from 
the poor of my (>cople, that widows may be their prev, and that 
they may rob the fatherless. And what w'ill yc do in the day of 
visitation, and in the desolation which shall come from afar? to 
whom w'ill yc flee for help, and w'hcrc w’ill yc leave your glory? “• 

He is filled w ith scorn of those who, while fleecing the poor, present a 
pious face to the world. 

To what purpose is the multitude of your sacrifices unto me? 
saith the Lord. I am full of the burnt offerings of rams, and the 
fat of fed beasts. . . . Your app>ointed feasts my soul hateth; they 
are a trouble unto me; 1 am weary to hear them. And w'hen ve 
spread forth your hands I will hide mine eyes from you; yea, when 
ye make many prayers I will not hear; your hands are full of blood. 
Wash ye, make yc clean, put away the evil of your doin^ from 
before mine eyes, cease to do evil; Icam to do W'cll; seek judgment 
(jusricc), relieve the oppressed, judge the fatherless, plead for the 
widow.”* 

He is bitter, but he docs not despair of his people; just as Amos had 
ended his prophecies with a prediction, strangely apt today, of the 
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restoration of the Jew’s to their native land,'” so Isaiah concludes by 
formulating the Messianic hopc-the trust of the Jew’s in some Redeemer 
w'ho will end their political divisions, their subjection, and their miser)*, 
and bring an era of universal brotherhood and peace: 

Behold, a virgin shall conceive, and bear a son, and shall call 
his name Immanuel. . . . For unto us a child is bom: and the gov¬ 
ernment shall be upon his shoulder: and his name shall be called 
Wonderful, Counsellor, The might)’ God, The everlasting Father, 
the Prince of Peace. . . . And there shall come forth a rod out 
of the stem of Jesse. . . . And the spirit of the Lord shall rest 
upon him, the spirit of wisdom and understanding, the spirit of 
counsel and might, the spirit of knowledge and of the fear of the 
Lord. . . . With righteousness shall he judge the poor, and re¬ 
prove with equit)’ for the meek of the earth; and he shall smite 
the earth w'ith the rod of his mouth, and with the breath of his 
lips shall he slay the w’icked. And righteousness shall be the girdle 
of his loins, and faithfulness the girdle of his reins. The wolf also 
shall dw'cll with the lamb, and the leopard shall lie dow'n with the 
kid, and the calf and the voung lion and the fatling together; and 
a linle child shall lead them. . . . And they shall l>eat their sw’ords 
into ploughshares, and their spears into pruning-hooks: nation shall 
not lift up sword against nation, neither shall they learn w’ar any 
more.™ 

It w’as an admirable aspiration, but not for many generations yet w’ould 
it express the mood of the Jew’s. The priests of the Temple listened 
with a w'ell-controUed sympathy to these useful encouragements to piety; 
certain sects looked back to the Prophets for |)art of their inspiration; and 
p>crhaps these excoriations of all sensual delight had some share in intensi¬ 
fying the desert-bom Puritanism of the Jews. But for the most part the 
old Ufe of the palace and the tent, the market-pbee and the field, w’ent 
on as before; war took its choice of every generation, and sbvery con¬ 
tinued to be the lot of the alien; the mercliant cheated with his scales,*” 
and tried to atone w’ith sacrifice and prayer. 

It W’as upon the Judaism of post-Elxilic da)’S, and upon the world 
through Judaism and Christbnity, that the Prophets left their deepest 
mark. In Amos and Isaiah is the beginning of both Christianity and 
socialism, the spring from w hich has flowed a stream of Utopias w’herein 
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no poverty or war shall disturb human brotherhood and peace- they are 
the source of the early Jewish conception of a Messiah who would seize 
the government^ re^tablish the temporal power of the Jews^ and inaug¬ 
urate a dictatorship of the disposse^d among mankind. Isaiah and Amos 
began, in a military age, the exaltation of those virtues of simplicity and 
gentleness, of cooperation and friendliness, which Jesus was to make a 
vital clement in his creed. They were the first to undertake the heavy 
task of reforming the God of Hosts into a God of Love; they conscripted 
Yahveh for humanitarianism as the radicals of the nineteenth century 
conscripted Christ for socialism. It was they who, when the Bible was 
printed in Europe, fired the Germanic mind with a rejuvenated Chris- 
tianitv, and lighted the torch of the Reformation; it was their fierce and 
intoletatit virtue that formed the Puritans. ITieir moral phUosophy was 
based upon a theory that would bear better documentation—that the 
righteous man will prosper, and the wicked wtU be struck down; but 
even if that should be a delusion it is the falling of a noble mind. The 
prophets had no conception of freedom, but they loved justice, and 
called for an end to the tribal limitations of morality. They offered to 
the unfortunate of the earth a vision of brotherhood that became the 
precious and unforgotten heritage of many generations. 


V* THE DEATH AND RESURRECHON OF JERUSALEM 

The birth of the Bible—The dettrtiction of Jeriisalefn—The Baby- 
Itm'mn Captivity— JeTerriiah— Ezekiel—The Second Isaiah— 

The liberatioji of the / eu'S—Tbe Second TetJtple 

Their greatest contemporary influence viras on the \^T]tmg of the Bible. 
As the people fell away from the worship of Yahv^eh to the adoration 
of alien gods, the priests began to wonder whether the time had not come 
TO make a final stand against the disintegration of the national faith. 
Taking a leaf from the Prophets, w-ho attributed to Yahveh the pmionate 
convictions of their own souls, they resolved to issue to the people a com¬ 
munication from God himself, a code of la-ws that would reinvigorate 
the moral life of the nation, and would at the same time attract the 
support of the Prophets by embodying the less exTreme of their ideas. 
They readily won King Josiah to their plan; and about the eighteenth 
year of his reign the priest Hilldah announced to the King that he had 
“found^’ in the secret archives af the Temple an astonishing scroll in 
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which the great xMoses himself, at the direct dictation of Yahveh, had 
settled once for all those problems of history and conduct that were 
being so hotly debated by prophets and priests. The discovery made a 
great stir. Josiah called the ciders of Judah to the Temple, and there read 
to them the “Book of the Covenant” in the presence (we are told) of 
thousands of people. Then he solemnly swore that he would henceforth 
abide by the laws of this book; and “he caused all that were present to 
stand to it.”" 

We do not know just what this “Book of the Covenant” was; it may 
have been Elxodus xx-xxiii, or it may have been Deuteronomy." We need 
not suppose that it had been invented on the spur of the situation; it 
merely formulated, and put into writing, decrees, demands and exhorta¬ 
tions which for centuries had emanated from the prophets and the Temple. 
In any event, those who heard the reading, and even those who only 
heard of it, were deeply impressed. Josiah took advantage of this mood to 
raid the altars of Yahveh’s rivals in Judah; he cast “out of the temple of 
the Lord all the vessels that were made for Baal,” he put down the 
idolatrous priests, and “them also that burned incense unto Baal, to the 
sun, and to the moon, and to the planets”; he “defiled Topheth, . . . . 
that no man might make his son or his daughter to |>ass through the fire 
to Molcch”; and he smashed the altars that Solomon had built for Chc- 
mosh, Milcom and Astartc." 

These reforms did not seem to propitiate Yahveh, or bring him to the 
aid of his p)Coplc. Nineveh fell as the Prophets had foretold, but only 
to leave little Judah subject first to Egypt and then to Babylon. When 
Pharaoh Necho, bound itor Syria, tried to pass through Palestine, Josiah, 
relying upon Yahveh, resisted him on the ancient battle-site of Megiddo— 
only to be defeated and slain. A few years later Nebuchadrezzar over¬ 
whelmed Necho at Carchemish, and made Judah a Babylonian depend¬ 
ency* Josiah’s successors sought by secret diplomacy to liberate them¬ 
selves from the clutch of Babylon, and thought to bring Egypt to their 
rescue; but the fiery Nebuchadrezzar, getting wind of it, poured his 
soldiery into Palestine, captured Jerusalem, took King Jehoiakim prisoner, 
put Zedekiah on the throne of Judah, and carried 10,000 Jew's into bond¬ 
age. But Zedekiah, too, loved liberty, or pow'cr, and rebelled against 
Babylon. Thereupon Nebuchadrezzar returned, and—resolving to settle 
the Jew ish problem once and for all, as he thought—recaptured Jerusalem, 
burned it to the ground, destroyed the Temple of Solomon, slew Zede- 
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kiah’s sons before his face, gouged out his eyes, and carried practically 
all the population of the city into captivity in Babylonia."* Later a Jewish 
poet sang one of the world’s great songs about that unhappy caravan: 

Bv the rivers of Babylon, there we sat down, yea, we wept, when 
we remembered Zion. 

We hanged our harps upon the willows in the midst thereof. 

For there they that carried us away captive required of us a song; 
and they that wasted us required of us mirth, saying. Sing us one 
of the songs of Zion. 

How shall we sing the Lord’s song in a strange land? 

If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, let my right hand forget her cunning. 

If I do not remember thee, let my tongue cleave to the roof of my 
mouth; if I prefer not Jerusalem above my chief joy.”* 

In all this crisis the bitterest and most eloquent of the Prophets defended 
Babylon as a scourge in the hands of God, denounced the rulers of Judah 
as obstinate fools, and advised such complete surrender to Nebuchadrezzar 
that the modem reader is tempted to wonder could Jeremiah have been 
a paid agent of Babylonia. “I have made the canh, the man and the 
beast that are upon the ground,” says Jeremiah’s God,.. . “and now have 
I given all those lands into the hand of Nebuchadrezzar, the King of 
Babylon, my senant. . . . And all nations shall sersx him. And it shall 
come to pass, that the nation and kingdom which will not serve the 
same Nebuchadrezzar, the King of Babylon, and that will not put their 
neck under the yoke of the King of Babylon, that nation will I punish, 
saith the Lord, with the s\vord, and with the famine, and with the pesti¬ 
lence, until I have consumed them by his hand.””* 

He may have been a traitor, but the book of his prophecies, supposedly 
taken dowm by his disciple Baruch, is not only one of the most passion¬ 
ately eloquent writings in all literature, as rich in vind imagery .as in 
merciless abuse, but it is marked with a sincerity that begins as a diffident 
self-questioning, and ends with honest doubts about his owti course and 
all human life. “Woe is me, my mother, that thou hast borne me, a man 
of strife, and a man of contention to the whole eanh! I have neither lent 
on usuty, nor men have lent to me on usury; yet every one of them doth 
curse me. . . . Cursed be the day wherein I was bom.”“ A flame of in¬ 
dignation burned in him at the sight of moral depravity and political folly 
in his people and its leaders; he felt inwardly compelled to stand in the 
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gate and call Israel to repentance. All this national decay, all this weak¬ 
ening of the state, this obviously imminent subjection of Judah to Babylon, 
were, it seemed to Jeremiah, Yahveh’s hand laid upon the Jew's in punish¬ 
ment for their sins. “Run ye to and fro through the streets of Jerusalem, 
and see now, and know, and seek in the broad places thereof, if ye can 
find a man, if there be any that executeth judgment, that seeketh the 
truth; and I \vill pardon it.”* Everj'whcre iniquity ruled, and sex ran 
riot; men “\vere as fed horses in the morning; every one neighed after 
his neighbor’s wife.”* W’hen the Babylonians besieged Jerusalem the 
rich men of the cit)% to propitiate Yahveh, released their Hebrew slaves; 
but when for a time the siege was raised, and the danger seemed past, 
the rich apprehended their former slaves, and forced them into their old 
bondage: it was a summary of human history that Jeremiah could not 
bear sUcntly.* Like the other Prophets, he denounced those hypocrites 
who w'ith pious faces brought to the Temple some part of the gains they 
had made from grinding the faces of the poor; the Lord, he reminded 
them, in the eternal lesson of all finer religion, asked not for sacrifice but 
for justice.* The priests and the prophets, he thinks, are almost as false 
and corrupt as the merchants; they, too, like the people, need to be 
morally reborn, to be (in Jeremiah’s strange phrase) circumcised in the 
spirit as well as in the flesh. “Circumcise yourselves to the Lord, and take 
away the foreskins of your hcan.”* 

Against these abuses the Prophet preached \vith a fury rivaled only 
by the stem saints of Geneva, Scotland and England. Jeremiah cursed 
the Je^vs savagely, and took some delight in picturing the ruin of all who 
would not heed him.* Time and again he predicted the destruction 
of Jerusalem and the captivity in Babylon, and wept over the doomed 
city (w'hom he called the daughter of Zion) in terms anticipatory of 
Christ: “Oh, that my head were waters, and mine eyes a fountain of 
tears, that I might weep day and night for the slain of the daughter of 
my people!”* 

To the “princes” of Zedekiah’s court all this seemed sheer treason; 
it was dividing the Jew's in counsel and spirit in the very hour of w’ar. 
Jeremiah tantalized them by carr)'ing a w'ooden yoke around his neck, ex¬ 
plaining that all Judah must submit—the more peaceably the better—to 
the yoke of Babylon; and w'hen Hananiah tore this yoke aw'ay Jeremiah 
cried out that Yahveh w'ould make yokes of iron for all the Jew's. The 
priests tried to stop him by putting his head into the stocks; but from 
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even that position he continued to denounce them^ They jirtjiigned him 
in the Temple^ and wished to kill hinit but ill rough some friend among the 
priests he escaped. Then the princes arrested him^ and lowered him by 
ropes into a dungeon filled with mire; but Zedekiah had him raised to 
milder imprisonment in the palace court. There the Babylonians found 
him when Jerusalem fell. On Nehuchadrezzar^s orders they treated him 
well, and exempted him from die general exile. In his old age, says ortho¬ 
dox tradition,"*^ he wrote his ^'Lamentations,” the most eloquent of all the 
books of the Old Testament. He mourned now the completeness of his 
triumph and the desolation of Jerusalem, and raised to heaven the un- 
atiswcrablc questions of Job: 


How doth the city sit soHcar)- that was full of people! how she is 
become as a widow! she tliat was great among the nations, and 
princess among the provinces, how is she become tribucar^d . . . 
Is it nothing to you, all ye that pass by? Behold, and see if there 
be any sorrow like unto my sorrow, , , . Righteous art thou, O 
Lord, when I plead with thee: yet let us talk with thee of thy 
judgments: Wherefore doth the way of the wicked prosper? 
Wherefore arc all they happy that deal very treacherously?™ 


Meanwhile, m Babylon, another preacher was taking up the burden of 
prophecy. Ezekiel belonged to a priestly fanuly that had been driven 
TO Babylon in the first deportation from Jerusalem, He began his preach¬ 
ing, like the First Isaiah and Jeremiah, with fierce denunciations of idol¬ 
atry and corruption in Jerusalem. At great length he compared Jerusa^ 
lem to a harlot, because she sold the favors of her worship to strange 
gods;“ he described Samaria and Jerusalem as twin whores; this word was 
as popular with him as with the dramatists of the Stuart Restoration, He 
made Jong lists of the sins of Jerusalem, and then condemned her to cap¬ 
ture and destruction. Like Isaiah, he doomed the nations impartially, and 
announced the sins and fall of iMoab, Tyre, Egypt, Assyria, even of the 
mysterious kingdom of Magog,™ But he %vas not as bitter as Jeremiah; in 
the end he relented, declared chat the Lord would save “a remnant" of the 
Jc\\'3, and foretold the resurrection of their cit}-';” he described in vision 
the new Temple that would be built there, and outlined a Utopia in which 
the priests would be supreme, and in which Yaliveh would dwell among 
his people forever. 
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I k hoped, with this happy ending, ro keep up the spirits of the exiles, 
and to retard their assimilation into the BabyJonbn culture and blood. 
Then as no\i" it seemed that this process of absorption would destroy the 
unity, even the identity, of the They flourished on Mcsopotaniia^s 

rich soil, they enjoyed considerabie freedom of custom and worship, they 
grew rapidly in numbers and wealth, and pros[>ered in the unwonted 
tranquillity and harmony which their subjection had brought to them. An 
ever-rising proportion of them accepted the gods of Babylon, and the 
epicurean ways of the old metropolis. When the second generation of 
c.xiics grew up, Jerusalem was almost forgotten. 

It was the function of the unknown author who undertook to complete 
the Book of Isaiah to restate the religion of Israel for this backsliding gen¬ 
eration; and it was his disrincrion, in restating it, to lift it to the iofti^t 
plane that any religion had yet reached amid all the faiths of the Near 
East,* While Buddha in India was preaching the death of desire, and 
Confucius in China was formulating wisdom for his people, this “Sec¬ 
ond Isaiah,” in majestic anti luminous prose, announced to the exiled Jews 
the first clear revelation of monotheism, and offered them a new' god, in¬ 
finitely richer in “lovingkindness” and tender mercy than the bitter Yah- 
vch even of the First Isaiah, In words chat a later gospel were to choose 
as spurring on the young Christ, this greatest of Prophets announced his 
mission—no longer to curse the people for their sins* but to bring them 
hope in their bondage. “The Spirit of the Lord God is upon me; l^causc 
the Lord hath anointed me to preach good tidings unto the meek; he hath 
sent me to bind up the broken-hearted, to proclaim liberty to the captives* 
and the opening of the prison to them that are bound,”“* t'or he has dis¬ 
covered that Yahveh Ls not a god of w^ar and vengeance* but a loving 
father; the discovery fills him with happiness, and inspires him to mag¬ 
nificent songs. He predicts the coming of the new god to rescue his 
people: 

The voice of him that cricth in the wilderness, Prepare ye the 
w'ay of the Lord, make straight in the desert a highw^sy for our 
God. Even,’' valley shall be exalted* and evciy' mountain and hill 


* We know norhlag^ of die history of this irritcr, who. by a litcrarj- licii’Icc and licctue 
coTTiinmi to hii dnie, chose to speak in dvc name of Isaiah. We merely guess rhai he 
wrote shortly before or afier Cyrus liberated rhe Jeiivs. Biblical schobrship assigns to him 
chapter? id-lv, and to another and btef unknown* or vnknuu'iis* chapters Ivi-lxvx,^ 
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shill be made low; and the crooked shall be made straight, and the 
rough places plain.* ♦ , * Behold, the Lord God will come with 
strong hand, and his arm shall rule for him. . . . He shall feed 
his dock like a shepherd; he shall gather the lambs with his amt, 
and carry them in his bosom and shall gently lead those that are 
with young. 

The prophet then lifts the Messianic hope to a place among the ruling 
ideas of his people, and describes the “Sertant” who will redeem Israel 
by vicarious sacrifiee: 

He is despised and rejected of men; a man of sorro\^^ and ac¬ 
quainted with grief; * . * he v as despised, and we esteemed him not. 
Surely he hath bome our griefs, and carried our sorrows; vet we 
did esteem him stricken, smitten of God, and affheted. But he was 
wounded for our Efansgression&, he was bruised for our iniquities; 
the chastisement of our peace was upon him; and with his stripes 
we are healed. , . . The Lord hath bid on hini the iniquity of us 

ali.r* 

Persia, the Second Isaiah predicts, will be the instrument of this lib¬ 
eration. Cyrus is invincible; he will take Babylon, and will free the Jew's 
from their captivity, Tlicy will return to Jerusalem and build a new 
Temple, a new' city, a very paradise: “the wolf and the lamb shall feed 
together, and the lion shall eat straw' like a bullock; and dust shall be the 
serpent's meat. They shall not hurt or destroy in all my holy mountain, 
saith the Lord.”” Perhaps it w'as the rise of Persia, and the spread of its 
pow'er, subjecting all the states of the Near Hast in an imperial unitj-' 
vaster and better governed than any social organization men had yet 
known, that suggested to the Prophet the conception of one universal 
deity. No longer does his gt>d say, like the Yahveh of Moses, “1 am the 
Lord thy God; . . . thou shah not have strange gods before me”; now it 
is written: “I am the Lord, and there is none else, there is no god besides 
me.””* The prophcc-poet describes this universal deity in one of the great 
passages of the Bible: 

Wlio hath measured the w-aters in the hollow of his hand, and 
meted out heaven w'ith the span, and comprehended the dust of 

* Refcirinp, prcsuniablj', to the fwd from Babvluti lo JcrusaJcn]. 

t Modem rqstajrvh tlots not regard the “Senajit" as the prophetic portra^-al of Jesus.™ 
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the earth in a measure^ and weighed the mountains in scales, and 
the hills in 3 balance? Behold, the nations are as a drop of a bucket, 
and arc counted as the Small dust of the balance; behold, he laketh 
up the isles as a v'Cry little thing. All nations before him are as 
nothing, and they are counted to him less than nothing, and vanity. 
To VA^hont, then, will ye liken God, or what likeness w*ill ye com¬ 
pare with him? It is he that sitteth upon the circle of the earth, and 
the inhabitants thereof are as grasshoppers; that stretcheth out the 
heavens as a curtain, and spreadeth diem out as a tent to dwell in. 
Lift up your eyes on high, and behold who hadi created these 
things.*^ 


It w as a dramatic hour in the history of Israel when at last Cyrus entered 
Babylon as a world-conqueror, and gave to the e.’ciled Jews full freedom 
to return to Jerusalem. He disappointed some of the Prophets, and 
showed his sujierior civilization, by leaving Babylon and its population 
unhurt, and offering a sceptical obeisance to its gods* He restored to the 
Je\vs what remained in the Babylonian treasury of the gold and silver 
taken by Nebuchadrezzar from the Temple, and instructed the communi¬ 
ties in which the exiles lived to furnish them with funds for their long 
journey home. The younger Jews were not enthusiastic at this libera¬ 
tion; many of them had sunk strong roots into Babylonian soil, and 
hesitated to abandon their fertile fields and their flourishing trade for the 
desolate ruins of the Holy City* It was not until two years after Cyrus^ 
coming that the first detachment of zealots set out on the long three 
months' journey back to the land which their fathers had left half a 
centurj'' before*™ 

They found themselves, then as now, not entirely welcome in their 
ancient home. For meanwhile other Semites bad settled there, and had 
made the soil their own by occupation and toil; and these tribes looked 
w'ith hatred upon the apparent invaders of \vhat seemed to them their 
native fields. The returning Jews could not possibly have established them¬ 
selves had it not been for the strong and friendly empire that protected 
them. The prince Zcrubbabel won permission from the Persian king, 
Darius f, to rebuild the Temple; and though the immigrants; were small in 
number and resources, and the work tvas hindered at every step by the 
attacks and conspiracies of a hostile population, it w'as carried to com¬ 
pletion within some rwcntj''-two years after the return. Slowly Jerusalem 
became again a jew'ish city, and the Temple resounded WMth the psalms of 
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a rescued remnant resolved to make Judea strong again. It was a great 
triumph, surpassed only by that which we have seen in our own historic 
time. 


VL THE PEOPLE OF THE BOOK 

The "Book of the La^'^^^-^The cmiposition of the Fentateitch— 

The vjyths of “Genesis“—Tbe Mosaic Code—The Ten Cmn- 
7 w^;d7/;e7ifr —idea of God ^ The sabbath —The 
je^oAsh fmnlly—Estnnate of the Mosaic le^slation 

To build a military state was impossible, Judea had neither the num¬ 
bers nor the wealth for such an enterprise. Since some s}fstcm of order 
was needed that, while recognizing the sovereignty of Persia, would give 
the Jews a natural discipline and a nadonal unity, the clergy undertook 
CO provide a theocratic rule based, like Josiah's, on priestly traditions and 
laws promulgated as divine commands. About tlie year 444 e,c. Ezra, a 
learned priest, called the Jews together In solemn assembly, and read to 
them, from mom to midday, the “Book of the Law of Moses," For seven 
days he and his fellow Levites read from these scrolls; at the end the 
priests and the leaders of the people pledged themselves to accept this 
body of legislation as their constitution and their conscience, and to 
obey it forever,™ From those troubled times till ours that Law has been 
the central fact in the life of the Jews; and their loyalty to it through aU 
w'anderings and tribulations has been one of the impressive phenomena of 
histor)^ 

What w'as this “Book of the Law of Moses”? Not quite the same as 
that **Book of the Covenant” which Josiah had read; for the latter had 
admitted of being completely read twice in a day, w hile the other needed 
a week ™ We can only guess that the larger scroll constituted a substan¬ 
tial part of chose first five books of the Old Testament which the Jews 
call Torah or the Law, and which others call the Pentateuch.How, 
when, and where had these books been written? This is an innocent ques¬ 
tion ’which has caused the writing of fifty thousand volumes, and must 
here be left unanswered in a paragraph. 

The consensus of scholarship is that the oldest elements in the Bible are 
those distinct and yet similar legends of Generis which are called “J” and 


• Torab h Hebrew for Dirtctitio, Guidaii{xi Futtai^eb is Greek for Five Rolls. 
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“E" respective!because one speaks of die Creator as Jehovah (Yahveh), 
while the odicr speaks of him as Elohlm." It is believed chat die Yahvist 
narrative was written in Judah» the Elohik in EphraiiHj and that the mo 
stories fused into one after the fall of Samaria, A third element, knosvn 3$ 
"D/’ and embodying the Deuteronomic Code, is probably by a distinct au¬ 
thor or group of aurhors. A fourth clement, "P,” is composed of sections 
later inserted by the priests; this ^'Priestly Code” is probably the substance 
of the ^'Book of the Law” promulgated by Ezra,”* The four compositions 
appear to have taken their present form about 300 b,c,‘“ 

These delightful tales of the Creation, the Temptation and the Flood 
were drawn from a storehouse of Mesopotamian legend as old as 3000 h,c,; 
we have seen some early forms of them in the course of this history. It is 
possible that the Jews appropriated some of these mjths from Babylonian 
literature during the Captivity it is more likely that they had adopted 
them long before, from ancient Semitic and Sumerian sources common to 
all the Near East. Hie Persian and the Talmudic forms of the Creation 
myth represent God as first making ^ two-sexed being—a male and a female 
Joined at the back like Siamese ewins—and then dividing it as an after¬ 
thought. We art reminded of a strange sentence in Genesis (v, 2); “Male 
and female created he them, and blessed them, and called their name Adam^': 
i.e., our first parent was originally both male and female—which seems to 
have escaped all theologians except Aristophancs.t 
The legend of Paradise appears in almost all folklore—in Egypt^i India, 
Tiber, Babylonia, Persia, Greece,t Polynesia, Mexico, ctc,“ Most of these 
Edens had forbidden trees, and wete supplied with serpents or dragons that 
stole immortality from men, or otherwise poisoned Paradise.**' Both the 
serpent and the fig were probably phallic symbols; behind the myth is the 
thought that sex and knowledge destroy innocence and happiness, and are 
the origin of evil; we shall find this same idea at the end of the Old Testa¬ 
ment in Eedeikf/w as here at the beginning. In most of these stories 


* A disdnctlou first pointed out by Jean Astrue ia 1753. Passages gcrserally aaenbed to 
die ^Yahvisi''' account: Gen. ii, 4 to iii, 14, iv, vi-viii, xi, 1-9, xii-^xiii, xvlii-xix, niv, jucvii, 
1-4J, xxxii, 3 diii-aijv\ Exod. iv'-v, viii, 30 to is, 7, jcmdiir to soodv, 26-, Numb, x, 
39-36, Jti, «c, Disttnedy “Elohist'' passages: Gen. li. 10-33, act, 1-17, »ti, fl-33, indl, 1-14, 
xI-kIu, ilv; Ejod. xviii, 10-33, Kt-ixii, xxxiii, 7-11 j Numb, xli, ![xii'’Kriv, cic.“ 
tCf. Piaio^s Sympotitim. 

tCf, the Greek poet Hesiod (ca. 730 ijc), in W&rks and Days: '^Vlen lived like gods, 
without vices or passions, venations or toil. In happy companionship with divine beings 
tliey passed tiicir daj,'s in tranquillity and joy. . .. The earth was more beautiful then than 
nnw', and ^ontancously yielded an abuodani variety of fruits, , . , Men WTre CDOsidcrcd 
mere boj's at one hundred years old.*"'** 
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woman was the lovcly-evH agent of the serpent or the devil, whether as 
Eve, or Pandora, or the Poo See of Chinese legends "All things,” says the 
Shi-chingf "were at first subject to man, but a woman threw us Into 
sbvcr\\ Our mism^ came not from heaven but from woman; she lost the 
human race. Ah, unhappy Poo See! Thou kindled the fire that consumes 
us, and wliich is every day increasing. , , . The world is Jose. Vice over¬ 
flows all things.” 

Even more unjvenial was the story of the Flood; hardly an ancient people 
went without it, and hardly a mountain in Asia but had given perch to some 
water-wearied Noah or Shamash-napishtim.^" Usually these legends were the 
popular vehicle or allcpry of a philosophical judgment or a moral attitude 
summarizing long racial expericncc-that sex and knowledge bring more 
grief than joy, and that human life is periodically tlircatcncd by floods,-i.e., 
ruinous inundations of the great rivers whose waters made possible the earliest 
known civilizations. To ask whether these stories are true or false, whether 
they really happened,” would be to put a trivial and superficial question; 
their substance, of course, is not the talcs they cell but the judgments they 
convey. Aleanwhile it would be unwise not to enjoy their disarming sim-' 
plicitj', and the vivid swiftness of tiieir narratives. 

The books which Jnsiah and Ezra caused to be read to the people 
fomiulated chat ^‘jMosaic” Code on which all later Jewish life was to be 
built. Of this legislation the cautious Sarton writes: *'Its importance in 
the history of institutions and of law cannot be overestimated.*''" It was 
the most thoroughgoing anempt in history^ to use religion as a basis of 
Statesmanship, and as a regulator of every^ detail of life^ the Law became, 
says Renan, “the tightest garment into which life was ever laced."** Diet,* 
medicine, personal, menstrual and natal hygiene, public sanitation, sexual 
inversion and bestiality*"—aD are made subjects of divine ordinance and 
guidance; again we obsen^e how slowly the doctor was differentiated 
from the priest™—to become in time his greatest enemy, Leviticus (xiii- 
xv) legislates carefully for the treatment of venereal disease, even to the 
most definite directions for segregation, disinfection, fumigation and, if 
necessar)^ the complete burning of the house in which the disease has run 

•Cf. Drat, siv. Pcimeh, Robveston Smith and Sir James Frazer have arcributed the 
avoidance of port not to hygienic knowledge and precaution but to the totemic worship 
of the pig (or wild boirj by the ancescoi? of tht Jews.™ The “worship” of the wild 
boar, however, may liave been merely a priestly means of nuking h tabu In die sense of 
“unclean.” The great number of wise hygienic rules in dit Mosaic Code warranr a 
humble scepticisin of Rciiuch's interpreration. 
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its course™* “The ancient Hebrew's were the founders of prophy¬ 
laxis/’™ but they seem to have Itad no surgery beyond circumcision. This 
rite—common among ancient Egyptians and modem Semites—was not 
only a sacrifice to God and a compulsion to racial loyalcy^t it was a 
hygienic precaution against sexual uncleanlincss,* Perhaps it was this 
Code of Cleanliness that helped to presence the Jews through their long 
Odyssey of dispersion and suffering. 

For the rest the Code centered about those Ten Commandments (Exodus^ 
XX, 1-17) which were destined to receive the lip-scrvdcc of half the worlds 
The first laid the foundation of die new theocratic community, which was to 
rest not upon any civil law, but upon the idea of Godj he was the Invisible 
King who dictated every law and meted out every penalty; and his people 
were to be called Israel^ as meaning the Defenders of God. The Hebrew 
state was dead, but the Temple remained; the priests of Judea, like the Popes 
of Rome, would try to restore what the kings had failed to save. Hence the 
explicitness and reiteration of the First Commandment: heresy or blasphemy 
must be punished with death, even if the heredc should be one’s closest kin.™ 
The priestly authors of the Code, like the pious Inquisitors, believed that re- 
ligi ous unity was an indispensable condition of social organization and soli¬ 
darity. It was this intolerance, and their racial pride, dtat embroiled and 
preserved the Jews, 

The Second Commandment elevated the national conception of God at 
the expense of arti no graven images were ever to be made of him. It as¬ 
sumed a high intellectual level among the Jews, for it rejected superstition 

• Tht procedure recommended by Leviticus (jdti-xri') in cases ol leprosy vt'as practised 
in Europe to the end of the Aliddlc Ages,”* 

+ By iTiakcng race iiltun^itely ur]cunce:Jable. “Tlifi Jewish rite," saj's BrliFault, ‘'did not 
assume its present form urril so late a period as that of the Maceabces ( 1 S 7 bjc.). At that 
dace it wus performed in such a manner that the jiibes of Gcndlc women could be 
evaded. Little trace of the operation being perceptible. The nationalistic priesthood there¬ 
fore enacted that the prepuce should be completely removed.'™ 

It was the usual thing for ancient k’lV’^odcs to be of divine origin. We have seen 
how the lath's of Egj'pt were given Ji by die god Thoih, and how the sun-god Shamash 
begot Hamniurabi^f ccaJe. In lite tnanner a deity gave m King Minos on Alt. DicU the 
law's duL Vt'ere to govern Crete; the Greeks repre$entcd Diomj'seSt whom they also called 
“The Lawgiver,** with tw'o tables of stone on which laws were insexibed; and die pious 
Petsiam tell how. one day, as Zoroaster prayed on a high mouniain, Ahura-Maada ap¬ 
peared to him amid thunder and Lightning, and delivered to him '^he Book of the 
t.aw."’* *^They did all this,'* saj"* iSiDdDrus, “because they believed that a conception 
which would help humanity w^as marvelous and wholly divine; or because they held tlut 
the common crowd woiitd be more likely to obey the laws if their gaic were directed 
towards the majesty and power of those to whom their laws were ascribed."™ 
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and anthropomorphism, and—despite the all-too-human quality of the Penta¬ 
teuch Yahvch—tried to conceive of God as beyond every form and image. 
It conscripted Hebrew devotion for religion, and left nothing, in ancient days, 
for science and art; even astronomy was neglected, lest corrupt div’iners 
should mulriply, or die stars be worshiped as divinities. In Solomon’s Temple 
there had been an almost heathen abundance of imagety;** in the new Temple 
there was none. The old images had been carried off to Babylon, and ap¬ 
parently had not been returned along with utensils of silver and gold.“* Hence 
we find no sculpture, painting or bas-relief after the Captivity, and vety litde 
before it except under the ahnost alien Solomon; architecture and music were 
the only arts that the priests would allow. Song and Temple ritual redeemed 
the life of the people from gloom; an orchestra of several instruments joined 
“as one to make one sound” with a great choir of voices to sing the psalms 
that glorified the Temple and its God.** “David and all the house of Israel 
played before the Lord on harps, psalteries, timbrels, comets and cymbals.”*" 

The Third Commandment typified the intense piety of the Jew. Not only 
would he not “take the name of the Lord God in vain”; he would never pro¬ 
nounce it; even when he came upon the name of Yahvch in his prayers he 
would substitute for it Adonai—Lord* Only the Hindus would rival this 
piety. 

TTic Fourth Commandment sanctified the weekly day of rest as a Sabbath, 
and passed it down as one of the strongest institutions of mankind. The name, 
—and perhaps the custom—came from Babylon; shabattu was applied by the 
Babylonians to “tabu” day's of abstinence and propitiation.** Besides this week¬ 
ly holyday there were great festivals—once Canaanite vegetation rites remi¬ 
niscent of sowing and harvesting, and the cycles of moon and sun: Ma2ZOth 
originally celebrated the beginning of the barley harvest; Shabuoth^ later 
called Pentecost^ celebrated the end of the wheat harvest; Sukkoth com¬ 
memorated the vintage; Pesach^ or Passover, was the feast of the first fruits 
of the flock; Rosh-ha-shmah announced the New Year; only later were these 
festivals adapted to commemorate vital events in the history of the Jews.*** 
On the first day of the Passov'cr a lamb or kid was sacrificed and eaten, and 
its blood was sprinkled upon the doors as the portion of the god; later the 
priests attached this custom to the story of Yahveh’s slaughter of the first¬ 
born of the Egyptians. The lamb was once a totem of a ^naanite clan; the 

• In Hebrew Yabveb a written as Jbvb; this was erroneously transbted into Jehovah 

because the vowek a-o-a had been placed over Jbvb in the original, to indicate that 

Adamd was to be pronounced in place of Yabveb; and the theologians of the Renaissance 
and the Reformation wrongly supposed that these vowels were to be placed betuxen the 
consonants of Jbvb.*" 
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Passover, among the Canaanites, was the oblation of a lamb to the local god.* 
As we read (Elxod., xi) the story of the establishment of the Passover rite, 
and see the Jews celebrating that same rite steadfastly today, we feel again 
the venerable antiquit)' of their worship, and the strength and tenacity of 
their race. 


The Fifth Commandment sanctified the family, as second only to the 
Temple in the structure of Jewish society; the ideals then stamped upon 
the institution marked it throughout medieval and modem F.uropean 
history until our own disintegrative Industrial Revolution. The Hebrew 
patriarchal family was a vast economic and political organization, com¬ 
posed of the oldest married male, his wives, his unmarried children, his 
married sons with their wives and children, and perhaps some slaves. 
The economic basis of the institution was its convenience for cultivating 
the soil; its political value lay in its providing a system of social order so 
strong that it made the state—except in war—almost supierfluous. The 
father’s authority was practically unlimited; the land was his, and his chil¬ 
dren could sur\nve only by obedience to him; he was the state. If he was 
poor he could sell his daughter, before her pubert)', as a bondser\'ant; and 
though occasionally he condescended to ask her consent, he had full 
right to dispose of her in marriage as he wished.** Boys were supposed 
to be products of the right testicle, girls of the left—which was believed 
to be smaller and weaker than the right.** At first marriage was matrilocal; 
the man had to “leave his father and mother and cleave to his wife” in her 
clan; but this custom gradually died out after the establishment of the 
monarchy. Yahveh’s instructions to the wife were: “Thy desire shall be 
to thy husband, and he shall rule over thee.” Though technically sub¬ 
ject, the woman was often a person of high authority and dignity; the 
history of the Jews shines with such names as Sarah, Rachel, Miriam and 
Esther; Deborah was one of the judges of Israel,*** and it was the prophet¬ 
ess Huldah whom Josiah consulted about the Book which the priests had 
found in the Temple.’*" The mother of many children was certain of 
security and honor. For the little nation longed to increase and multiply, 
feeling, as in Palestine today, its dangerous numerical inferiority to the 
peoples surrounding it; therefore it exalted motherhood, branded celibacy 
as a sin and a crime, made marriage compulsory' after twenty', even in 

* Later this gende and ancient totem became the Paschal Lamb of Christianity, iden- 

ciiied with the dead Christ. 
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priests, abhorred marriageable virgins and childless women, and looked 
upon abortion, infanticide and other means of iimitiog population as 
heathen abominations chat stank in the nostrils of the Lord.""' '"And when 
Rachel saw that she bare Jacob no children, Rachel envied her sister; 
and said unto Jacob, Give me children, or else I die/"" The perfect wife 
was one who labored constantly in and about her home, and had no 
thought except In her husband and her children. The last chapter of 
Proverbs states the male ideal of woman completely: 


Who can find a virtuous woman? For her price is far above 
rubies. The heart of her husband doth safely trust in her, so that he 
shall have no need of spoil. She will do him good and not evil all 
the days of her life. She seckech wool, and flax, and worketh ^^dll- 
ingly with her hands. She is like the merchants^ ships^ she brbgcth 
her food from afar. She riseth also while it is yet night, and giveth 
meat to her household, and a portion to her maidens. She consider- 
ech a field, and buyeth itj with the fruit of her hands she planteth a 
vineyard. She girdeth her loins widi strength, and strengtheneth her 
arms. She percciv'cth that her merchandise is good^ her candle goeth 
not out by night. She laycth her hands to the spindle, and her hands 
hold the distaff. She stretcheth out her hand to the pout; yea, she 
reachech forth her hands to the needy. * .. She maketb herself cover¬ 
ings of tapestiy'; her cloditng is sDk and purple. Her husband is 
known in the gates, when he sittcth among the elders of the land. 
She maketh fine linen, and sclJech kj and deHvereth girdles unto the 
merchant. Strength and honor are her clothing; and she shall re¬ 
joice in time to come. She openeth her mouth with wisdom, and in 
her tongue is the Jaw of kindness. She looketh well to the ways of 
her household, and eateth not the bread of idleness. Her children 
arise up and call her blessed; her husband also, and he praiscth her. 
. .. Give her of the fruit of her hands; and let her own works praise 
her in the gates.* 


The Sixth Commandment was a counsel of perfection; nowlverc is 
there so much killing as in the Old Testament; its chapters oscillate bc- 

*Thi3, of course, was the niin'a idcalj if we may believe Isaiah {iii, ifi-ij), the real 
women of Jerusalem were very miich of tliis world, loving fine raimcnc and ornament, 
and leading the msn; a merry chase. “The daiigKmrs of Zion arc haughty, and walk with 
stretched forth necks and wantnii eyes, . . . mincing as they go, and making a tinkling 
with their feet,” «e. Perhaps the hi^artafK have alwavis deceived us about women.^^ 
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tween slaughter and compenssatow reproduction. Tribal quarrels, internal 
factions and hercdiiar\'‘ vendettas broke the monotony of intermittent 
peace.™ Despite a magnificent verse about ploughshares and pmning- 
hooks„ the Prophets were not pacifists, and the priests—if we may judge 
from the speeches which they put into the mouth of Yahveh —were almost 
as fond of war as of preaching. Among nineteen kings of Tstael eight were 
assassinated.'” Captured cities were usually destroyed, the males put to 
the sword, and the soil deliberately mincd“in the fashion of the times,™ 
Perhaps the figures exaggerate the kdlingj it is unbelievable that, entirely 
without modern inventions, ‘'the children of Israel slew of the Syrians one 
hundred thousand footmen in one day.’”" Belief in themselves as the 
chosen people^* intensified the pride natural in a nation conscious of 
superior abilities; it accentuated their disposition to segregate themselves 
maritally and mentally from other peoples, and deprived them of the in¬ 
ternational perspective that their descendants were to attain. But they 
had in high degree the virtues of their qualities. Their violence came of 
unmanageable vitality, their separatism came of their piety, their quarrel¬ 
someness and querulousness came of a passionate sensitivnty that produced 
the greatest literature of the Near East; their racial pride was the indis-^ 
pensablc prop of their courage through centuries of suffering, jMen are 
what they have had to be* 


The Seventh Commandment recognized marriage as the basis of the 
family, as the Fifth had recognized the family as the basis of society; and 
it offered to marriage all the support of religion. It said nothing about sex 
relations before marriage, but other regulations laid upon the bride the 
obligation, under pain of death by stoning, to prove her virginity on the 
day of her marriage " Nevertheless prostitution was common and ped¬ 
erasty apparently suiAuved the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah.™ 
As the Law did not seem to prohibit relations \vith foreign harlots, Syrian, 
Aloabice, Midianite and ocher “strange women” flourished along the high¬ 
ways, where they lived in booths and tents, and combined the trades of 
peddler and prostitute. Solomon, who had no violent prejudices in these 
matters, relaxed the laws that had kept such women out of Jerusalem; in 
time they multiplied so rapidly there that in the days of the Maccabees 
the Temple itself was described by art indignant reformer as full of forni¬ 
cation and harlotry." 

Love affairs probably occurred, for there was much tenderness between 
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the sexes; ‘‘Jacob served seven years for Rachel, and they seemed unto 
him but a few days for the love he had to her.”“* But love played a very 
small role in the choice of mates. Before the Elxile marriage was com¬ 
pletely secular, arranged by the parents, or by the suitor with the parents 
of the bride. Vestiges of capture-marriage are found in the Old Testa¬ 
ment; Yahveh approves of it in war;* and the elders, on the occasion of 
a shortage of women, “commanded the children of Benjamin, saying. Go 
and lie in wait in the vineyards; and see and behold if the daughters of 
Shiloh come out to dance in dances; then come ye out of the vineyards, 
and catch you every man his wife of the daughters of Shiloh, and go to 
the land of Benjamin.”* But this was exceptional; usually the marriage 
was by purchase; Jacob purchased Leah and Rachel by his toil, the gentle 
Ruth was quite simply bought by Boaz, and the prophet Hosea regretted 
exceedingly that he had given 6% shekels for his wife.* The word for 
wife, beiilahy meant owned.** The father of the bride reciprocated by 
giving his daughter a dowry'—an institution admirably adapted to diminish 
the socially disruptive gap between the sc.vual and the economic matur- 
Ity of children in an urban civilization. 

If the man was well-to-do, he might practise polygamy; if the wife 
was barren, like Sarah, she might encourage her husband to take a con¬ 
cubine. The purpose of these arrangements was prolific reproduction; it 
was taken as a matter of course that after Rachel and Leah had given 
Jacob all the children they were capable of bearing, they should offer 
him their maids, who would also bear him children.* A woman was not 
allowed to remain idle in this matter of reproduction; if a husband died, 
his brother, however many wives he might already have, was obliged to 
many' her; or, if the husband had no brother, the obligation fell upon 
his nearest sun'iving male kin.* Since private property' was the core of 
Jewish economy, the double standard prevailed: the man might have 
many wives, but the woman was confined to one man. Adultery meant 
relations with a w'oman who had been bought and paid for by another 
man; it was a violation of the law' of property, and was punished with 
death for both parties.* Fornication was forbidden to w'omen, but w'as 
looked upon as a venial offense in men.* Divorce was free to the man but 
extremely difficult for the woman, until Talmudic days.* The husband 
does not seem to have abused his privileges unduly; he is pictured to us, 
all in all, as zealously devoted to his w ife and his children. And though 
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love did not determine marriage, it often flowered out of it. ''Isaac cook 
Rebecca, and she became his wife; and he loved her; and Isaac was com¬ 
forted after’his mother's deathd’"^ Probably in no other people outside of 
the Far East has family life reached so high a level as among the Jews, 


The Eighth Commandment sanctified private properC)\* and bound it up 
with religion and the family as one of the three bases of Hebrew society. 
Propert}' was almost entirely in land; until the dav^s of Solomon there was 
IJtrlo induscc^^ beyond chat of the potter and the smith. Even agriculture was 
not completely developed; the hulk of the population devoted itself to rear¬ 
ing sheep and cattle, and tending the vine, the olive and the fig. Tiicy lived 
in tents rather than houses, in order to move more easily to fresh pastures. 
In rime their growing economic surplus generated trade, and the Jew-ish mer¬ 
chants, by their tenacity and their skill, began to fioutish in Damascus, Tyre 
and Sidon, and in the precincts of the Temple itself. There was no coinage 
till near the time of the Captivity, but gold and silver, weighed in each trans¬ 
action, became a medium of exchange, and hankers appeared in great numbers 
CO finance commerce and enterprise. It vvas nothing strange that these 
money-lenders should use the courts of the Temple; it was a custom gen¬ 
eral in the Near East, and sunaves there in many places to this da3^“* Yahveh 
beamed upon the growing power of the Hebrew financiers; '*chou shale lend 
unto many nations,” he said, "'but tJioa shalt not borrow”"—a generous phil¬ 
osophy that has made great fortunes, though It has not seemed, in our cen- 
tujy^ to be divinely inspired. 

As in the other countries of the Near East, war captives and convicts were 
used as slaves, and hundreds of thousands of diem toiled in cutting timber 
and transporting materials for such public works as Solomon's Temple and 
palace. Kut the owner had no powxr of life and death over his slaves, and the 
slate might acquire property and buy his |iberT)\“ Men could be sold as 
bondsen^ants for unpaid debts, or could! sell their children in their place; and 
this continued to tlie daj-s of Christ.'** These typical institutions of the Near 
East Were mitigated in Judea by generous charitv’', and a vigorous campaign, 
by priest and prophet, against exploitation. The Code laid it down hopefully 
that yc shall not oppress one another’';™ it asked chat Hebrew' bondservants 
should be released, and debts among Jew'S canceled, every seventh year;™ and 
when this w'as found too ideaHstic for the masters, the Law proclaimed the 
institution of the Jubilee, by which, every fifty years, all siavcg and debtors 
should be freed* '"And ye shall hallow the fiftieth j'car, and proclaim liberry 


■ Theoredcally die land iKlongsd to Yahveh."* 
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throughout all the land unto all the inhabitants thereof^ it shall be a Jubilee 
unto you; and ye shall return ever)' man unto his possession^ and ye shall re¬ 
turn ever)' man unto hb family/™ 

We have no evidence that this fine edict was obeyed^ but we must give 
credit to the priests for leaving no lesson in charity untaught. there be 
among you a poor man of one of thy bretlircn, . . . thou shalt open thine 
hand wide unto liim, and shak surely lend hinii sulficicnt for his need”; and 
“take thou no usurj'” (i.e., interest) “of him,™ The Sabbath rest was to be 
extended to every employee^ even to animals; stray sheaves and fruits were to 
be left in the fields and orchards for the poor to glean.” And though these 
charities were largely for fellow Jeus, “the stranger in the gates” was also to 
be treated with kindness; the sojourner was to be sheltered and fed, and dealt 
with honorably. At all times the Jews w-ere bidden m remember char they, 
too, had once been homeless, even bondsen'ants, in a foreign land. 

The Ninth Commandment, by demanding absolute honesty of witnesses, 
pur the pop of religion under the whole structure of Jewish law. An oath 
was to be a religious ceremony; not merely was a man, in s^vearing, to place 
his hand on the genitals of him to w hom he swore, as in the old custom;" he 
was now to be taking God himself as his wimeffi and hb judge. False w'lc- 
nesses, according to the Code, w'ere to receive the same punishment that their 
testimony had sought to bring upon their victims." Religious law was the 
sole law of Israel; the priests and the temples were the judges and the courts; 
and chose who refused to accept the decision of the priests w cre to be put to 
death.*" Ordeal by the drinking of poisonous water was prescribed in certain 
cases of doubtful guilt.” There was no other than religious machinery for 
enforcing the law'; it had to be left to personal conscience, and public opinion. 
Minor crimes might be atoned for by confession and compensation." Capital 
punbhmenc w'as decreed, by Yaliveh^s instructions, for murder, kidnaping, 
idolatf)', adultery, striking or cursing a parent, stealing a slave, or “lying w'ith 
a beast/' but not for the kilbng of a servant and '*thou shalt not suffer a 
witch to live/’*^ Yahveh was quite satisfied to have the individual take the 
law into his own hands in case of murder; “The revenger of blood, himself 
shall slay the murderer; when he meeteth him, he shall slay him/'“ Certain, 
cities, however, were to be set apart, to wiiich a criminal might ficc, and in 
which the avenger must stay his revenge." In general the principle of punish¬ 
ment was the kt mlionis: “life for life, ej e for eye, tooth for tooth, hand for 
hand, foot for foot, burning for burning, stripe for stripe'™'—w-e trust that 
tliis was a counsel of perfection, never quite realized. The Mosaic Code, 
tliough 'written down at least fifteen hundred years later, shows mi advance, 
m criminal legislation, upm the Code of Hammurabi; b legal organization it 
shows an archaic rctrogrcssUin to primitive eccicsjasticai concroL 
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The Tenth Commandment reveals how clearly woman was conceived 
under the rubric of properu'. “Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor’s house, 
thou shalt not covet thy neighbor’s wife, nor his manservant, nor his maid- 
ser\'ant, nor his ox, nor his ass, nor anything that is thy neighbor’s.”" Never¬ 
theless, it was an admirable precept; could men follow it, half the fever and 
anxiety of our life would be removed. Strange to say, the greatest of the 
commandments is not listed among the Ten, though it is part of the **Law.” 
It occurs in Lcriticus, xix, i8, lost amid “a rep>etition of sundry laws,” and 
reads very simply: “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 


In general it was a lofty code, sharing its defects with its age, and 
rising to virtues characteristically its own. Wc must remember that it 
was only a law—indeed, only a “priestly Utopia”***—rather than a descrip¬ 
tion of Jewish life; like other codes, it was honored plentifully in the 
breach, and won new praise with every violation. But its influence upon 
the conduct of the people was at least as great as that of most legal 
or moral codes. It gave to the je\\^, through the two thousand years of 
wandering which they were soon to begin, a “portable Fatherland,” as 
Heine was to call it, an intangible and spirtual state; it kept them united 
despite every dispersion, proud despite every defeat, and brought them 
across the centuries to our own time, a strong and apparently indestructi¬ 
ble |>eople. 

VII. THE LITERATURE AXD PHILOSOPHY OF THE BIBLE 
History—Fiction—Poetry—The Psahm—The Song of Songs— 
Proverbs—Job—The idea of immortality—The pessimism of 
Ecclesiastes—The advent of Alexander 

The Old Testament is not only law; it is history, poetry and philos¬ 
ophy of the highest order. After making every deduction for primitive 
legend and pious fraud, after admitting that the historical books are not 
quite as accurate or as ancient as our forefathers supposed, we find in 
them, nevertheless, not merely some of the oldest historical writing known 
to us, but some of the best. The books of judges, Samuel and Kings may, 
as some scholars believe,*" have been put together hastily during or 
shortly after the Exile to collect and preserve the national traditions of a 
scattered and broken people; nevertheless the stories of Saul, David and 
Solomon are immeasurably finer in structure and stv'Ic than the other his¬ 
torical writing of the ancient Near Elast, Even Genesis, if w'c read it w'ith 
some understanding of the function of legend, is (barring its genealogies) 
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an admirable story^ told without frill or ornament^ with simplicity, vivid- 
ness and force. And in a sense we have here not mere history, but philos¬ 
ophy of history^ this is the first recorded effort of man to reduce the 
multiplicity of past events to a measure of unity by seeking in them some 
per\^ading purpose and significance, some law of sequence and causation, 
some illuininarion for the present and the future. The conception of his¬ 
tory promulgated by the Prophets and the priestly authors of the Penta¬ 
teuch sur\'ived a thousand years of Greece and Rome to become the 
worldwiew of European thinkers from Boethius to Bossuet. 

Midway between the history and the poetry are the fascinating ro¬ 
mances of the Bible. There is nothing more perfect in the realm of prose 
chan the stoiy of Ruth; only less excellent are the tales of Isaac and Re¬ 
becca, Jacob and Rachel, Joseph and Benjamin, Samson and Delilah, 
Esther, Judith and Daniel. The poetical literature begins with the ^‘Song 
of Moses'' (Exod. xv) and the ''Song of Deborah” (Judges v), and 
reaches finally to the heights of the Psalms, llie ""penitential” hj-mns of 
the Babylonians had prepared for these, and perhaps had given them 
material as well as form; Ikhnaton's ode to the sun seems to have contrib¬ 
uted to Psalm CIV; and the majority of the P^hns, instead of being the 
Impressively united work of David, arc probably the compositions of 
sevetal poets writing long after the Captivity, probably in the third cen¬ 
tury before ChrisL™ But all this is as irrelevant as the name or sources of 
Shakespeare; what matters is that the Plsalms are at the head of the world's 
lyric poetIy^ They were not meant to be read at a sitting, or in n Higher 
Critic's mood; they arc at their best as expressing moments of pious ecstasy 
and stimulating faith. They are marred for us by bitter imprecations, tire¬ 
some “groanings” and complaints, and endless adulation of a Yahveh who, 
with all his “lovingkindness,” ""longsuffering” and “compassion," pours 
""smoke out of his nostrils, and fire out of his mouth” {VIII), promises 
that "'the wdeked shall be turned into hell" (IX), laps up flattery,* and 
threatens to "‘cut off aD flattering lips” (XII). The Psalms are full of 
militaiy ardor, hardly Christian, but very Pilgrim. Some of them, how¬ 
ever, are jew^eU of tenderness, or cameos of humility. “Verily every 
man at his best state is altogether vanity. . , , As for man, his days are 
as grass; as a flower of the field, so he flourisheth. Eor the wind passeth 
over it, and it is gone; and the place thereof shall know it no more” 


a 1 Greek wtjrd, mciuiing "song of praise." 
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{XXJXj Cni). In these songs we feel rhe anriscrophic rhythm of ancient 
OriencaJ poetn^ and almost hear the voices of majestic choirs in akcmace 
ans\\’ering* No poetry has ever excelled this in revealing metaphor or 
living imagery; never has religious feeling been more Intensely or vividly 
expressed. These poems couch us more deeply than any lyric of love; 
they move even the sceptical soul, for they give passionate form to the 
final longing of the developed mind—for some perfection to which it may 
dedicate its striving* Here and there, in the King James" Version, are 
pithy phrases that have become almost words in our language—‘^out of 
the mouths of babes” (VIH)> *‘the apple of the eye” (XVII), *‘put not 
your crust in princes"" (CXLVI); and everyTV'here, in the original, arc 
similes that have never been surpassed: ”The rising sun is as a bridegroom 
coming out of his chamber, and rejoiceth as a strong man to nm a race"* 
(XIX)* We can only imagine what majesty and beauty must clothe these 
songs in the sonorous language of their origin** 

\Vhen, beside these Psalms, wc place in contrast the **Song of Solo¬ 
mon,"" \vc get a glimpse of that sensual and terrestrial element in Jewish 
life which the Old Tcscairtcnr, wTitten almost entirely by prophets and 
priests, has perhaps concealed from us—just as Ecclesiastes reveals a sceptic 
cism not otherwise discernible in the carefully selected and edited litem^ 
cure of the ancient Jews. This strangely amorous composition is an open 
field for surmise: it may be a collection of songs of Babylonian origin, 
celebrating the love of Ishcar and Tammui:- it may be (since it contains 
words borrowed from the Greek) the work of several Hebrew Anacreons 
touched by the Hellenistic spirit that entered Judea with Alexander; or 
(since the lovei^ address each other as brother and sister in the Egyptian 
manner) it may be a dower of Alexandrian Jewrj% plucked by some 
quite emancipated soul from the banks of the Nile. In any case its pres¬ 
ence in [he Bible is a charming mysteiy: by what winking—or hood¬ 
winking—of the theologians did these song;s of lusty passion £nd room 
between Isaiah and the Preacher? 


A bundle of myrrh is my well-beloved unto me; he shall He all night 
bewixt my breasts. 

My beloved is unco me as a cluster of camphire in the vineyards of 
Engcdi. 


• A selection of the best PsUins would probably include Vlll, XXllI, LI, CiV, 

CXXXVll and CXXXLX* The last is scrangcLy like Whitman's to evoiution.*'* 
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Ikholdf thoQ art fair> my love^ behold, diou art fair; thou hast dove^s 
eyes. 

Behold, thou art fair, my beloved, yea, pleasant; also our bed is 
green. . * * 

1 am the rose of Sharon, and the lily of the valleys. . . . 

Stay me with flagons, comfort me with apples, for 1 am sick of 
love. . * , 

I charge you, O ye daughters of Jerusalem, by the roes, or by the 
hinds of the field, chat ye stir not up, nor awake my love, till he 
please* * . * 

My beloved is mine, and I am his; he feedeth among the lilies. 

Until the day break, and the $hado\vs flee away, turn, my beloved, 
and be thou like a roe or a young hart upon, the mountains of 
Becher. . . . 

Come, my beloved, let us go forth into the field, let us lodge in the 
villages. 

Let us get up early to the vineyards; let us see if the vine flourish, 
whether the tender grape appear, and the pomegranates bud forth; 
there will I give thee my loves.** 


This is the voice of youth, and that of the Proverbs is the voice of old 
age. Men look to love and life for evcrj^ching; they receive a Little less 
than that; they imagine that they have received nothing: these are the 
three stages of the pcssimisc. So this legendary Solomon* warns youth 
against the e\Tl woman, “for she hath cast dowm many wounded; yea, 
many strong men have been slain by her. . .. Whoso eommitteth adultery 
with a woman lacketh understanding, . . . There be three tilings w-hich 
are wonderful to me; yea, four which 1 know not: the way of an eagle 
in the air, the w-ay of a serpent upon a rock, the w^ay of a ship in the 
midst of the sea, and the way of a man with a niajd*”“ He agrees wnth 
St. Paul that it is better to marry than to bum. “Rejoice with the wife 
of thy youth. Let her be as the loving hind and the pleasant roe; let her 
breasts satisfy thee at all times; and be thou ravished always with her 
love. . . * Better is a dinner of herbs where love is, than a stalled ox with 
hatred therewith."“ Can these be the words of the husband of seven 
hundred wives? 

* The Pmverbs, of course, are noc the work of Solomon, though sei-eril of them may 

have come from him; they oive somcrhmg tg. EgjTJtian lireiaturc and Greek philosophy, 
and were probably put together in the durd or second ctntuiy by some HellcnJzed 
Alexaiidrbo Jew. 
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Next to uncKastiiyt in rhe^ wny from wisdom, is sloth: “Go to the ant, 
thou sluggard,, *, How long wilt thou sleep, O sluggard?*^”" “Seest thou 
a man diligent in his business?—he shall stand before kings.”*" Vet will 
the Piulosopher not brook crass ambition. “He that maketh haste to be 
rich shall not be innocent”j and “tivc prosperity of fools shall destroy 
them/™ Work is wisdom, words are mere folly. “In all labor there 
is profit, but the talk of the lips tendeth only to penury* * , * A fool 
uttereth all his mind, but a wise man keepeth it in till afterwards^ . * , 
even a fool, when he holdcth his peace. Is counted wise.”™ The lesson 
which the Sage never tires of repeating is an almost Socratic identification 
of virtue and wisdom, redolent of those schools of Alexandria in ’which 
I lebrew theology was mating with Greek philosophy to form tlie intellect 
of Europe* “Understanding is a well-spring of life unto him that hath 
it; but the instruction of fools is folly. . . * Happy is the man that 
findeth wisdom, and the man that gertech understanding; for the mer¬ 
chandise of it IS better than the merchandise of silver, and the gain thereof 
than fine gold. She is more precious than rubles; and all things thou 
canst desire are not to be compared with her* Length of days is in her 
right hand; and in her left hand riches and honor. Her ways are ways 
of pleasantness, and all her paths are peace 

Job is earlier than Proverbs; perhaps it was written during the Exile, 
and described by allegory the captives of Babylon.* “I call it,” says the 
perfendd Carlyle, “one of the grandest things ever written with a pen. 

. . . A noble book; albmen^s book! It is our first, oldest statement of the 
never-ending problem—man*s destiny, and God*s \%'ays with him here on 
this earth* * . . There is nothing written, 1 think, in the Bible or out of 
it, of equal literary' merit.'™* The problem arose out of the Hebrew 
emphasis on this world* Since there was no Heaven in ancient Jewish 
rhcolog)",” virtue had to be rewarded here or never. But often it seemed 
that only the wicked prospered, and that the choicest sufferings arc re- 
scrv'cd for the good man. Why, as the Psalmist complained, did the “un¬ 
godly prosper in the world?”” ’W'hy did God hide himself, instead of 

* Scholarship assigns ic tcnticivcly it> die fifth ccatury buc,™ Its text u corrupt bc^v'orid 
even the custom of sacird scriptuttis everywhere, /astrow accepts only chapters iii-xiii, 
considers ihc rest to be edUying emendations, and suspects many intcq>alation5 and mis¬ 
translations in the aCrtptcd chapters. ^Though he me, yet will I trust in hlm'^ 
(dii, j) should be, I ticmhjc not.^ or “Yet [ have no hope.'™* Kallen and others hive 
found in the boot the likeness of m Greek tragedy, wxitceri on the model of Euripides.^ 
Chapters lii-xli arc cast Ln the typical andstrophic form of Hebrew poct^J^ 
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punishing the evil and rewarding the good?” The author of Job now 
asked the same questions more resolutely, and offered his hero, perhaps, 
as a sjTubol for his people. All Israel had worshiped Yahveh (fitfully), 
as Job had done; Babylon had ignored and blasphemed Yahveh; and yet 
Babylon flourished, and Israel ate the dust and wore the sackcloth of 
desolation and captivity. What could one say of such a god? 

In a prologue in heaven, which some clever scribe may have inserted 
to take the scandal out of the book, Satan suggests to Yahveh that Job 
is perfect and upright” only because he is fortunate; \vould he retain 
his piety in adversity? Yahveh permits Satan to heap a variety of calami¬ 
ties upon Job's head. For a time the hero is as patient as Job; but at last 
his fortitude breaks, he ponders suicide, and bitterly reproaches his god 
for forsaking him* Zophar, who has come out to enjoy the sufferings of 
his friend, insists that God is just, and will yet reward the good man, 
even on earth; but Job shuts him up sharply: 

No doubt but ye arc die people, and wisdom shall die with you. 

But I have understanding as well as you; . * . yea, who knoweeh not 
these things? , * * The tabernacles of robbers prosper, and they that 
provoke God are secure, into whose hand God bringeth abundantly* 

. . * * Lo, mine eye hath seen all this, mine car hath heard and 
understood it* * . , Bur ye arc forgers of lies, ye arc all physicians of 
no value* Oh, char yc would altogether hold your pcacel and it 
should be your wisdom.” 

He reflects on the brevity of life, and the length of death: 

Man that is bom of woman is of few' days, and full of trouble. 

He cometh forth like a flow'er, and is cut dow; he fleeth also as 
a shadow, and continueth not. ... For there is hope of a tree, 
if it be cut down, diac it will sprout again, and that the tender 
branch thereof w'ill not cease* * * * But man dieth, and wasteth 
avs'aj'; yea, man giveth up the ghost, and where is he? As the 
waters fall from the sea, and the flood decayech and dricth up, so 
man lieth down, and riseth noL * . . If a man die, shah he live 
again? “* 

The debate continues vigorously, and Job becomes more and more 
sceptical of his God, until he calls him “Adversary,” and wishes that this 
Adversary would destroy himself by wanting a book"*—perhaps some 
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Leibiiitzian theodicy* TTie concluding' words of this chapter—^Tlic words 
of Job are ended”-suggcst that this was the original termination of a 
discourse which, like that of Ecclesiates, represenceJ a strong heretical 
minorit)" among the Jews** But a fresh philosopher enters at this point— 
Elihu-who demonstrates, in one hundred and sixty-five verses, the justice 
of God’s ways with men. Finally, in one of the most majestic passages 
in the Bible, a voice comes do\^Ti out of the clouds: 


Then the Lord answered Job out of the whirlwind, and said: 

Wlio is this that darkeneth counsel by words without knowledge? 
Gird up now thy Joins like a man; for I will demand of thee, and 
answer thou me. Where wast thou when I laid the foundations of 
the earth? declare. If thou hast understanding. Who hath laid the 
measures clicreof, if thou knowest? or who hath stretched his line 
upon it? Whereupon arc the foundatiorts thereof fastened? or 
who bid the comentone thereof; when the morning stars sang 
together, and all the sons of God shouted for joy? Or who shut 
up the sea with doors, when it brake forth, as if it had issued out 
of the womb? When I made the cloud the garment thereof, and 
thick darkness a swaddling band for it, and brake up for it my de¬ 
creed place, and set bars and doors, and said. Hitherto shale thou 
conic, but no further; and here shall thy proud waves be stayed.^ 
Hast thou commanded the morning since thy days; and caused the 
dayspring to know his place? . . . Hast thou entered into the 
springs of tile sea? or hast thou walked in the search of the depth? 
Have the gates of death been opened unto thee? or hast thou seen 
the doors of the shadow of death? Hast thou perceived the breath 
of the earth? declare if thou knowest it all. . . . Ha^ thou entered 
into the treasures of the snow? or hast thou seen the treasures of 
the hail? . * * Ginst tliou bind the s^'eet influences of the Pleiades, 
or loose the bands of Orion? * * . Knowest thou the ordinances of 
heaven? canst thou set the dominion thereof in the earth? * . , 
W'lio hath put M'lsdom in the inward parts, or who hath given 
understanding to the heart? * * * 

* '"The sceptic,” wrote chit prolific sceptic, Rerun, "writes little, and there arc many 

chances that hui writings will be lost. The destiny of the Jewish people hiring been cx^ 
clustvely religions, the sccukr parr of its liTcraturc had to be sacrificed.^™ The repedrion 
of “The fool hath said b hU heart, There is no God” in the ffahuj fXlV, i; Lilt, i>, 
indicates that such fools were sufficientlv numcroiH to create stMiie stir in IsiacL There is 
apparently a reference id this minority in Zephaniah, i 12 , 
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Shall he that contendeth with the Almighcjr instruct him? He that 
reprovcth God, let him answ'er 

Job humbles himself in terror before this apparition. 1: ahveh^ appeased^ 
forgives him, accepts his sacrifice, denounces Job^s friends for their feeble 
arguments,”* and gives Job fourteen thousand sheep, six thousand camels, 
a thousand yoke of oxen, a thousand she-asses, seven sons, three daughters, 
and one hundred and forty years. It is a lame but happy ending; Job 
receives everything but an answer to his questions. The problem re¬ 
mained; and it was to have profound effects upon later Jewish thought. In 
the days of Daniel {ca. i6j b.c.) it was to be abandoned as insoluble in terms 
of this world; no answer could be given—Daniel and Enoch (and Kant) 
would say—unless one believed in some other life, beyond the grave, in 
which ail wrongs would be righted, the wicked would be punished, and 
the just would inherit mbuite reward. Tliis was one of the varied currents 
of thought that flowed into Christianity, and carried it to victory. 

In Ecclesiastes* the problem is given a pessimistic reply; prosperity 
and misfortune have nothing to do with vutue and vice. 

All things have I seen in the days of my vanity; tliere is a just 
man chat perishetb in his righteousness, and there is a w'lckcd man 
that prolongeth his life in his wickedness. . . . So 1 returned, and 
considered all the oppressions that are done under the sun: and be¬ 
held the Kars of such as w ere oppressed, and tliey had no com¬ 
forter; and on the side of thek oppressors there was power. . . . 

If thou seest the oppression of the poor, and violent perverting of 
judgment and justice in a province, marv^el not at the matter, . • * 
for there be higher than they.*" 

k is not virtue and vice that determine a man's lot, bur blind and merciless 
chance. **I saw under the sun that the race is not to the swift, nor the 
battle CO the strong, neither yet bread to the wise, nor yet riches to men 
of understanding, nor yet favor to men of skill; but time and chance 
happeneth co them all."“ Even wealth is insecure, and does not long 
bring happiness. “He that loveth silver shall not be satisfied %vich silver; 
nor he that loveth abundance, with increase; this is also vanity. . . . The 

* The miThoRhip and date of ihe book are quire unknown. Sarron attributes k ro the 

period between j;o and ifiS b£,” The author calls bimsclf, by a coniusing Jitcrary flexion, 
both "Koheleih" and “the Son of David, lung in Jemsalciis’'—i^., Salqcnon.’** 
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sleep of a laboring man is swxet, whether he eat little or much; but the 
abundance of the rich will not suffer him to sleep.”*" Remembering his 
relatives, he formulates Malthus in a line: “When goods are increased, 
they are increased that eat them.’”“ Nor can he be soothed by any legend 
of a Golden Past, or a Utopia to come: things have always been as they 
are now, and so they will always be. “Say not thou, \VTiat is the cause 
that the former days were better than these? for thou dost not inquire 
wisely concerning this”;** one must choose his historians carefully. And 
“the thing that hath been, it is that which shall be; and that which is done 
is that which shall be done; and there is nothing new under the sun. Is 
there anything whereof it may be said, See, this is new? It hath been 
already of old time, which was before us.”** Progress, he thinks, is a 
delusion; civilizations have been forgotten, and will be again.** 

In general he feels that life is a sorry business, and might well be dis¬ 
pensed with; it is aimless and circuitous motion without permanent result, 
and ends where it began; it is a futile struggle, in which nothing is certain 
e.xcept defeat. 


Vanity 'of vanities, saith the Preacher, vanity of vanities; all is 
vanity. What profit hath a man of all his labor which he taketh 
under the sun? One generation passeth away, and another generation 
cometh; but the earth abideth forever. The sun also ariseth, and the 
wind goeth toward the south, and tumeth about unto the north; it 
whirleth about continually, and the wind rctumeth again according 
to his circuits. All the rivers run into the sea, yet the sea is not 
full; unto the place from whence the rivers came, thither they re¬ 
turn again. . . . Wherefore I praised the dead which arc already 
dead, more than the living which arc yet alive. Yea, better is he, 
than both they, which hath not yet been, who hath not seen the 
c\41 work that is done under the sun. ... A good name is better 
than precious ointment, and the day of death than the day of one’s 
birth.- 


For a time he seeks the answer to the riddle of life in abandonment to 
pleasure. “Then 1 commended mirth, because a man hath no better 
thing under the sun than to eat, and to drink, and to be merry.” But 
“behold, this also is vanity.”** The difficulty with pleasure is woman, 
from whom the Preacher seems to have received some unforgettable sting. 
“One man among a thousand have I found; but a woman among all those 
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have 1 not found. ... I find more bitter than death the woman whose 
heart is snares and nets, and her hands as bands; whoso plcaseth God shall 
escape her.”* He concludes his digression into this most obscure realm 
of philosophy by reverting to the advice of Solomon and V^oltaire, who 
did not practise it: “Live joyfully with the wife whom thou lovest, all 
the days of the life of thy vanity which God hath given thee under the 
sun.”* 

Even wisdom is a questionable thing; he lauds it generously, but he 
suspects that anything more than a little knowledge is a dangerous thing. 
“Of making many books,” he writes, with uncanny foresight, “there is 
no end; and much study is a weariness of the flesh.”* It might be wise 
to seek wisdom if God had given it a better income; “wisdom is good, 
with an inheritance”; othenvise it is a snare, and is apt to destroy its 
lovers.* (Truth is like Yahveh, who said to Moses: “Thou canst not see 
my face; for there shall no man see me and live.’**) In the end the wise 
man dies as thoroughly as the fool, and both come to the same odor. 


And I gave my heart to seek and search out by wisdom con¬ 
cerning all things that are done under heaven: this sore travail hath 
God given to tlte sons of man to be exercised therewith. I have 
seen all the works that are done under the sun; and behold, all is 
vanity and a chasing after the wind. ... I communed with mine 
own hean, saying, Lo, 1 am come to great estate, and have gotten 
more wisdom than ail they that have been before me in Jeru¬ 
salem; yea, my heart had great experience of wisdom and knowl¬ 
edge. And I gave my heart to know wisdom, and to know madness 
and folly; I perceived that this also is a chasing after the wind. For 
in much wi^om is much grief; and he that increaseth knowledge 
increased! sorrow.* 


All these darts of outrageous fortune might be borne with hope and 
courage if the just man could look forward to some happiness beyond 
the grave. But that, too, Fxclesiastes feels, is a myth; man is an animal, 
and dies like any other beast. 

For that which befallcth the sons of men befallcth beasts; even 
one thing befalleth them; as the one dieth, so dieth the other; yea, 
they have all one breath; so that a man hath no preeminence over a 
beast; for all is vanity'. All go unto one place: all are of the dust. 
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and all rum to dust again. * » . WTicitrforc: I perceive that there h 
nuthing better than that a man should rejoice in hb own works; 
for that is his pjrrion; for who shall bring him to see what shall be 
after hijn? . . . Whatsoever thy hand findech to do, do it with thy 
might i for there is no work, nor device, nor knowledge, nor wisdom 
in the grave, whither thou goest.*' 

What a commentary on rlxe wisdom so lauded in the Proverbs! Here, 
evidently, civilization had for a time gone to seed.. The vitality of Israelis 
youth had been exhausted by her struggles against the empires that 
surrounded her* The Yahveh in whom she had trusted had nor come 
to her aid; and in her desolation and dispersion she raised to the skies this 
bicrcresr of all voices in literature to express the profoundest doubts that 
ever come to the human soul. 

Jerusalem had been restored, but nor as the citadel of an unconquerable 
god; it was a vassal city ruled now fay Persia, now by Greece* In 334 
B*c. the young Alexander stood at irs gates, and demanded the surrender 
of the capital* The high-pricst at first refused; but rhe next morning, 
having had a dream, he consented* He ordered the clergy to put on their 
most impressive vestments, and the people to garb themselves in unmac- 
ulate white; then he led the population pacifically out through the gates 
to solicit peace. Alexander bowxd to the high-priest, expressed his ad¬ 
miration for the people and their god, and accepted Jerusalem."* 

It was not the end of Judea. Only rhe first act had been played in this 
strange drama that binds forty centuries, Christ would be the second, 
Ahasuerus the third; today another act is played, but it Is not the last* 
Destroyed and rebuilt, destroyed and rebuilt, Jerusalem rises again, symbol 
of the vitality and pertinacity of an heroic race. The jews, who are as 
old as history, may be as lasting as civilizadon* 
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Persia 

1. THE RISE AVD FALL OF THE MEDES 
Their orights-Ruiers—The blood trenty of Sardis—Degc^cmtion 

W HO were the Medes chat had played so vital a role in the destme- 
tion of Assyria? Their origin, of course, eludes us; history is a 
book that one must begin in the middle. The first mention we have of them 
is on a tablet recording the expedition of Shalmaneser Ill into a country 
called Parstiaj in the mountains of Kurdistan (Sjy b.c.); thcrci it seems* 
twent>"-seven chieftain-kings ruled over twenty-seven states thinly popu 
lated by a people called Amadai, Madai* Medes. As Indo-Europeans they 
had probably come into western A^ about a choosand years c ore 
Christ, from the shores of the Gispistt See. The 
scriptures of the Persians, idealized the racial memory o ^ ^ 
home-land, and described it as a paradise; the scenes of our 
the past, are always beautiful If we do not have to live 
The Modes appear to have wandered through the region of Bo.khara and 
Samarkand, an^o have migrated farther and farther south, at last ^ch¬ 
ine Persia.' They found copper, iron, lead, pld and silver, marbb and 
precious stones, in the mountains In which they made their new ho ; 
Ld being a simple and vigorous people they developed a prosperous agri¬ 
culture on the plains and the slopes of the hills. 

At Ecbatana*-i*e., “a meeting-place of many ways -m a picturesque 
valley made fertile by the melting snow^s of the highlands, their lipt 
Jcincr Dcioccs, founded their first capital, adorning and dominating it with 
a royal palace spread over an area tw^o-thirds of a mUe square. According 
to an uncorroborated passage in Herodotus, Deioccs achieved power by 
acquiring a reputation for justice, and havmg achieved power, became 
a despot* He issued regulations “that no man should be admitted to the 
King's presence, but every one should consult him by means of messen¬ 
ger^ and moreover, that it should be accounted indecency for any one 
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to laugh or spit before him. He established such ceremony about his 
person for this reason^ . ^ * that he iiughr appear to be of a different 
nature to them who did not sec him.™ Under his leadership the iMcdcs» 
strengthened by their natural and frugal life, and hardened by custom 
and enviroument to the necessities of war, became a threat to the power 
of Assyria—which repeatedly invaded iMcdia, thought it moat instructively 
defeated, and found it in fact never tired of fighting for its liberty. The 
greatest of the Median kings, Cyaxares, settled the marcer by destroying 
Nineveh, Inspired by this victory, his army swept through u'^estem Asia 
to the very gates of Sardis, only to be turned back by an eclipse of the 
sun. The opposing leaders, frightened by this apparent warning from 
the skies, signed a treaty of j>cacc, and sealed it by drinking each other’^s 
blood/ In the next year Cyaxares died, having in the course of one reign 
expanded his kingdom from a subject province into an empire embracing 
Assyria, Media and Persia. \A^irhin a generation after his death this 
empire came to an end. 

Its tenure was too brief to permit of any substantial contribution to 
civilization, except in so far as it prepared for the culture of Persia. To 
Persia the Mcdcs gave their Aryan language, their alphabet of thirtynsix 
characters, their replacement of clay with parchment and pen as writing 
materials,* their extensive use of the column in architecture, their moral 
code of conscientious husbandry in time of peace and limitless bravery 
lu time of war, their Zoroastrian religion of Ahura-Mazda and Ahnman, 
their patriarchal family and polygamous marriage, and a body of law 
sufficiently like that of the later empire to be united with it in the famous 
phrase of Daniel about **che law of the iMedes and the Persians, which 
altcrcth not.’'" Of their literature and their art not a scone or a letter 
remains. 

Their degeneration W’as even more rapid than their rise. Astyages, 
who succeeded his father Cyaxares, proved again that monarchy is a 
gamble, in w'hose royal succession great wdrs and madness are near allied. 
He inherited the kingdom with equanimity, and settled down to enjoy 
it. Under his example the nation forgot its stem morals and stoic ways^ 
wealth had come too suddenly to be wisely used. The upper claves 
became the slaves of fashion and luxury, the men w'ore embroidered 
trousers, the women covered themselves with cosmetics and jewelry, 
the very horses w'ere often caparisoned in gold/ These once simple and 
pastoral people, \vho had been glad to be carried in rude w^agons with 
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wheels cut roughly out of the trunks of trees,* now rode in expensive 
chariots from feast to feast- The early kings had prided themselves on 
justice; but Astj'^ages, being displeased with Harpagus, served up to him 
the dismembered and headless body of his own son, and forced him to 
cat of it/ Harpagus ate, saying that whatever a king did was agreeable 
CO him; but he revenged himself by helping Cyrus to depose Astyages* 
When Cyrus, the brilliant young ruler of the Median dependency of 
Anshan, in Persia, rebelled against the effeminate despot of Ecbatana, the 
jVIedes themselves welcomed Cyrus^ victory, and accepted him, almost 
without protest, as their king. By one engagement Media ceased to be the 
master of Persia, Persia became the master of Media, and prepared to 
become master of the whole Near Eastern world. 

II. THE GRE.AT KINGS 

The r&ft^antic Cyrti^—His enlightened poik!es—Ca7nbyses—Darius 
the Great—The hri'ad&n of Greece 

Cyrus was one of those natural rulers at whose coronation, as Emerson 
said, all men rejoice. Royal in spirit and action, capble of wise adminis¬ 
tration as well as of dramatic conquest, generous to the defeated and 
loved by those svho had been his enemies—no wonder the Greeks made 
him the subject of innumerable romances, and—to their minds—the 
greatest hero before Alexander. It is a dlsapporntment to us that we 
cannot draw a reliable picture of him from cither Herodotus or Xeno¬ 
phon. The former has mingled many fables with his history,” while the 
other has made the Cyrep^edsa an essay on the military art, with incidental 
lectures on education and philosophy; at times Xenophon confuses Cyrus 
and Socrates. These delightful stories being put aside, the figure of Cvnis 
becomes merely an attractive ghost. We can only say chat he was hand¬ 
some—since the Persians made him their model of physical beauty to the 
end of their ancient art,“ that he established the Achaememd Dynasty of 
“Great Kings,” which ruled Persia through the most famous peritxl of 
its hiscojy-; that he organized the soldiery of iMedia and Persia into an 
invincible army, captured Sardis and Babylon, ended for a thousand 
years the rule of the Semites in western Asia, and absorbed the fonner 
realms of Assyria, Babylonia, Lydia and Asia Minor into the Persian 
Empire, the largest political organization of pre-Roman antiquity, and 
one of the best-govemed in history. 
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So far as we can visualize him through the haze of legend, he was the 
most amiable of conquerors, and founded his empire upon generosity. 
His enemies knew that he was lenient, and they did not fight him with 
that desperate courage which men show when their only choice is to 
kill or die. We have seen how, according to Herodotus, he rescued 
Croesus from the funeral pyre at Sardis, and made him one of his most 
honored counselors; and we have seen how magnanimously he created the 
Jews, The first principle of his policy chat the various peoples of his 
empire should be left free in their religious worship and beliefs, for he 
fully understood the first principle of statesmanship—that religion is 
stronger than the state. Instead of sacking cities and wrecking temples 
he showed a courteous respect for the deities of the conquered, and con¬ 
tributed to maintain their shrines; even the Babylonians, who had resisted 
him so long, warmed towards him when they found him preserving their 
sanctuaries and honoring their pantheon. Wherever he went in his un¬ 
precedented career he offered pious sacrifice to the local divinities. Like 
Napoleon he accepted indifferently ail religions, and—with much better 
grace—humored all the gods. 

Like Napoleon, too, he died of excessive ambition. Having won all 
the Near East, he began a series of campaigns aimed to free Media and 
Persia from the inroati of central Asians nomadic barbarians. He seems to 
have carried these excursions as far as the jaxartes on the north and India 
on the cast. Suddenly, at the height of his cur\'e, he was slain in batde with 
the Massagetac, an obscure tribe that peopled the southern shores of the 
Caspian Sea. Like Alexander he conquered an empire, but did not live 
to organize it. 

One great defect had sullied his character—occasional and incalculable 
cruelty. It was inherited, unmixed with Cynis^ generosity, by his half- 
mad son. Camb)^ began by putting to death his brother and rival, 
Smerdis; then, lured by the accumulated wealth of Egjqjt, he set forth 
CO extend the Persian Empire to the Nile. He succeeded, but apparently 
at the cost of his sanity. Memphis was captured easily, but an army of 
fifty thousand Persians sent to annex the Oasis of Ammon perished in 
the desert, and an expedition to Carthage failed because the PhtEnician 
crews of the Persian fleet refused to attack a Phcenician colony, Cambyscs 
lost his head, and abandoned the wise clemency and tolerance of his 
father. He publicly scoffed at the Egyptian religion, and plunged his 
dagger derisively into the bull revered by the Eg)q>tians as the god Apis; 
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he exhumed mummies and pried into royal combs regardless of ancient 
curses; he profaned the temples and ordered their idols to be burned, 

1 le ckoughc in this way to cure the Egyptians of superstition; but when 
he was stricken with illness—apparently epileptic convulsions—che 
Eg}'‘prians were certain that their gods had punished him, and That cheir 
theology was now confinued l>eyond dispute. iVs if again co illustrate 
the inconveniences of monarchy, Cambyses, with a Napoleonic kick in 
the stomach, killed his sister and wife Roxana, slew his son Prexaspes 
with an arrow, buried twelve noble Persians alive, condemned Crtesus 
to death, repented, rejoiced to Icam that the sentence had not been 
carried out, and punished the officers who had delayed in executing it-"" 
On his wav back to Persia he learned that a usurper had seized the tlxrone 
and W'as being supported by widespread revolution. From that moment 
he disappears from historv='; tradition has it that he killed hiniself.“ 

The usurper had prerended to be Smerdis, nxiraculously preserv'ed from 
Canibyses’ fratricidal jealousy; in realit)^ he was a religious fanatic, a 
devotee of the earlv .Magian faith who was bent upon destroying 
Zoroastrianism, the official religion of the Persian state. Another revolu^ 
don soon deposed him, and the seven aristocrats who had organized it 
raised one of their numbers Darius, son of Ilystasj>cs, to the throne. 
In this bloody^ way began the reign of Persia's greatest king* 

Succession to the throne, in Oriental monarchies, was marked not only 
by place revolutions in strife for the royal power, but by uprisings in 
subject colonics chat grasped the chnnee of chaos, or an inej^jerienced 
ruler, to rcckim their libc^ty^ The usurpation and assassination of 
‘‘Smerdis'' gave to Persia’s vassals an excellent opportunity: the governors 
of Egypt and Lydia refused submission, and the provinces of Susiana, 
Babylonia, Media, Assyria, Armenia, Sack and others rose in simultaneous 
revolt. Darius subdued them with a ruthless hand. Taking Babylon after 
a long siege, he crucified three thousand of its leading citizens as an induce¬ 
ment to obedience in the rest; and in a series of swift campaigns he 
“pacified" one after another of the rebellious states* Then, perceiving 
how easily the vast empire might in any crisis fall to pieces, he put off 
the armor of war, became one of the wisest administrators in history, and 
set hinxself to reestablish his realm in a way that became a model of 
imperial organization till the fall of Rome. Ills rule gave western Asia 
a generation of such order and prosperity as that quarrelsome region had 
never known before* 
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He had hoped to govern in peace» hut it is the fatality of empire to 
breed repeated war* For the conquered must be periodically reconquered^ 
and the conquerors must keep the arts and habits of camp and battle¬ 
field; and at any moment the kaleidoscope of change may throw up a 
new empire to challenge the old* In such a situation wars must be invented 
if they do not arise of their own accord; each generation must be inured 
to the rigors of campaigns, and taught by practice the sweet decorum ' 
of dying for one^s country* 

Perhaps it was in part for this reason that Darius led his armies into 
southern Russia, across the Bosphorus and the Danube to cixe \^olga, to 
chastise the marauding Scythians; and again across Afghanistan and a 
hundred mountain ranges into the valley of the Indus, adding thereby 
extensive regions and millions of souls and ru[>ces to his rcahri* jMorc 
substantial reasons must be sought for his expedition into Greece. Herod¬ 
otus would have us believe that Darius entered upon this historic fmjx pjs 
because one of his wives, Atossa, teased him into it in bed;'" but it is more 
dignified to believe that the King recognised in the Greek ciry—statcs 
and their colonics a potential empire, or an actual confederacy, dangerous 
to the Persian mastery of western Asia, \^'hen Ionia revolted and received 
aid from Sparta and Athens, Darius reconciled himself reluctantly to war. 
All the world knows the story of his passage across the j^gean, t!ic defeat 
of his army at Marathon, and his gloomy return to Persia. There, amid 
far-flung preparations for another attempt upon Greece, he suddenly 
grew weak, and died. 

HI. PERSIAN LIFE AND INDUSTRY 

The e7rif}ire—Thc peopIe--The lufjgtiage—The peasttnts—The hii- 
perial highways—Trade and pnance 

At its greatest extent, under Darius, the Persian Empire included t\^ enry 
provinces or "satrapies," embracing Eg>T^> Palestine, Syria, Phcenicia, 
Lydia, Phn^gia, Ionia, Cappadocia, Cilicia, Armenia, .As^^ria, the Cau¬ 
casus, Babylonia, Atcdia, Persia, the modern Afghanistan and Baluchistan, 
India west of the Indus, Sogdiana, Bactria, and the regions of the Massa- 
get^ and other central Asiatic tribes. Never before had history recorded 
so extensive an area brought under one government. 

Persia itself, which was to rule these forty niillion souls for two hun¬ 
dred years, was not at that time the country' now known to us as Persia, 
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and to its inhabitants as Iran; it was that smaller tract, immediately east of 
the Persian Gulf, known to the ancient Persians as Pars, and to the modem 
Persians as Pars or Farsistan.'* Composed almost entirely of mountains and 
deserts, poor in rivers, subject to severe winters and hot, arid summers,* 
it could support its two million inhabitants” only through such external 
contributions as trade or conquest might bring. Its race of hardy moun¬ 
taineers came, like the Medes, of Indo-European stock perhaps from South 
Russia; and its language and early religion reveal its close kinship with those 
Ar\’ans who crossed Afghanistan to become the ruling caste of northern 
India. Darius I, in an inscription at Naksh-i-Rustam, described himself as 
“a Persian, the son of a Persian, an Aryan of Arj'an descent.” The Zoro- 
astrians spoke of their primitive land as Airyana-vaejo—*thc Ar\'an home.”t 
Strabo applied the name Ariana to what is now called by essentially the 
same word—/raw.“ 

The Persians were apparently the handsomest people of the ancient Near 
Elast. The monuments picture them as erect and vigorous, made hardy by 
their mountains and yet refined by their wealth, with a pleasing symmetiy^ 
of features, an almost Greek straightness of nose, and a certain nobility of 
countenance and carriage. They adopted for the most part the Median 
dress, and later the Median ornaments. They considered it indecent to re¬ 
veal more than the face; clothing covered them from turban, fillet or cap 
to sandals or leather shoes. Triple drawers, a white under-garment of linen, 
a double tunic, with sleeves hiding the hands, and a girdle at the waist, kept 
the population warm in winter and hot in summer. The king distinguished 
himself with embroidered trousers of a crimson hue, and saffron-buttoned 
shoes. The dress of the women differed from that of the men only in a 
slit at the breast. The men wore long beards and hung their hair in curls, 
or, later, covered it with wigs.” In the wealthier days of the empire men 
as well as women made much use of cosmetics; creams were employed to 
improve the complexion, and coloring matter was applied to the eyelids to 
increase the apparent size and brilliance of the eyes. A special class of 
“adomers,” called komtetai by the Greeks, arose as beauty experts to the 
aristocracy. The Persians were connoisseurs in scents, and were believed by 
the ancients to have invented cosmetic creams. The king never went to 
war without a case of costly unguents to ensure his fragrance in victoiy' or 
defeat.” 

Many languages have been used in the long histor\' of Persia. The speech 
of the court and the nobility in the dav'^ of Darius I was Old Persian—so 

* At Susa, says Strabo, the summer heat was so intense that snakes and lizards could not 
cross the streets quickly enough to escape being burned to death by the sun.” 

t Generally idci|Dhed with the district of Arran on the river Araxes. 
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closely re bred to Sanskrit that evidently both were once dialects of an older 
tongue, and were cousins to our own.* Old Persian! developed on the one 
hand into Zend—the language of the Zend-Avesta—and on the other hand into 
PahJavi, a Mindu tongue from which has come the Persian language of to¬ 
day." Wlien die Persians took to \mting they adopted the Babylonian 
cuneiform for their inscriptions, and the Anamajc alphabedc script for their 
documents." Tlicy simplilied the unwieldly. sjdlabar\' of the Babylonians 
from three hundred characters to thiny’-six signs which gradually became 
letters instead of syllables, and constituted a cuneiform alphabet.** Writing, 
however, seemed to the Persians an effeminate amusement, for 'n^hich they 
could Sparc little rime from love, war and the chase. They did not con¬ 
descend to produce Hteramrc. 

The common man was contentedly illiterate, and gave himself com¬ 
pletely to the culture of the Soil. The Zend-Avesia exalted agriculture as 
the basic and noblest occupation of mankind, pleasing above all other 
labors to Ahura-.Mazda, the supreme god. Some of the land was tilled by 
peasant proprietors, who occasionally joined several families in agricolniral 
cooperatives to work extensive areas together.® Part of the land was owned 
by feudal barons, and cultivated by tenants in return for a share of die 
crop; parr of it was tilled by foreign (never Persian) slaves;. Oxen pulled a 
plough of wood armed with a metal point. Ardftcial irrigation drew water 
from the mountains to the fields. Barley and wheat were the staple crops 
and foods, but much meat was eaten and much w'ine drunk. Cyrus sensed 
wine to his army," and Persian councils never undertook serious discussions 
of policy when sobert—though they took care to revbc their decisions the 
next morning. One intoxicating drink, the bao^nUt was offered as a pleasant 
sacrifice to the gods, and was believed to engender in its addicts not ex¬ 
citement and anger, but rightcousnes and pict)%" 

Industry was poorly developed in Persia; she was content to let the na¬ 
tions of the Near East practice the handicrafts w'hiJe she bought their 

* Somt examples of ihc caiTcbtion; 


Old Ptriiim 

Sanskrit 

Greet 

Latm 

Germar} 

English 

pitar 

pitar 

pater 

parer 

Vaster 

father 

nama 

lUma 

onoma 

nOmCil 

Nahme 

name 

napat (grandson) 

napac 

anepstcts 

oepcs 

Ncffc 

nephew 

bar 

bhri 

fere La 

fcITC 

fuhren 

bear 

jnaiar 

nuatar 

merer 

mater 

Muttef 

mother 

brarar 

bhrataf 

phrater 

fratet 

Bnidcr 

brother 

qta. 

siha 

isremi 

sto 

srehen 

stand** 


f “They eany^ an their mosi inipDitaiti deliberations,** Stratio reports, ‘'when tlriiikrog 
wine; and they regard decisiom then made as more lasdng' than thoK made when they 
arc sober."” 
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products with their imperial tribute. She showed more originality' in the 
improvement of communications and transpon. Elnginecrs under the in¬ 
structions of Darius I built great roads uniting the various capitals; one of 
these highways, from Susa to Sardis, was fifteen hundred miles long. The 
roads were accurately measured by parasangs ( 3.4 miles); and at every 
fourth parasang, says Herodotus, “there arc royal stations and excellent 
inns, and the whole road is through an inhabited and safe country.’^ At 
each station a fresh relay of horses stood ready to carry' on the mail, so that, 
though the ordinary' traveler required ninety day’s to go from Susa to Sardis, 
the royal mail moved over the distance as quickly as an automobile party does 
now—that is, in a little less than a week. The larger rivers were crossed by 
ferries, but the engineers could, when they' wbhed, throw across the 
Euphrates, even across the Hellespont, substantial bridges over which hun¬ 
dreds of sceptical elephants could pass in safety'. Other roads led through 
the Afghanistan passes to India, and made Susa a half-way house to the al¬ 
ready fabulous riches of the East. These roads were built primarily for mili¬ 
tary and governmental purposes, to facilitate central control and admin¬ 
istration; but they scrt’cd also to stimulate commerce and the exchange of 
customs, ideas, and the indispensable superstitions of mankind. Along these 
roads, for example, angels and the Devil passed from Persian into Jewish 
and Christian mythology'. 

Navigation was not so vigorously advanced as land transportation; the 
Persians had no fleet of their own, but merely engaged or conscripted the 
vessels of the Phoenicians and the Greeks, Darius built a great canal uniting 
Persia with the Mediterranean through the Red Sea and the Nile, but the 
carelessness of his successors soon surrendered this achievement to the 
shifting sands. When Xerxes royally commanded part of his naval forces to 
circumnavigate Africa, it turned back in disgrace shortly after passing 
through the Pillars of Hercules." Commerce was for the most part aban¬ 
doned to foreigners—Babylonians, Phoenicians and Jews; the Persians despised 
trade, and looked upon a market place as a breeding-ground of lies. The 
w'ealthv classes took pride in supplying most of their wants directly from 
their own fields and shops, nor contaminating their fingers with either buy¬ 
ing or selling." Payments, loans and interest were at first in the form of 
goods, especially cattle and grain; coinage came later from Lydia. Darius 
issued gold and silver “darics” stamped with hb features,* and valued at a 
gold-to-silver ratio of 13.5 to i. Thb was the origin of the bimetallic ratio 
in modem currencies." 


• But having no relation with his name; daric u-as from the Persian zartq—'*^ piece of 
gold.” The gold dark had a face value of $ 5 x 0 . Three thousand gold darics niadc one 
Persian talent." 
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IV. AN EXPERIMENT IN CONCERNMENT 

The king—The nobles—The arrny—La'u^—A savage punishment— 

The capitals—The satrapies—An achievement in administration 

The life of Persia was political and military rather than economic; its 
wealth was based not on industry but on power; it existed precariously 
as a little governing isle in an immense and unnaturally subject sea. The 
imperial organization that maintained this artefact was one of the most 
unique and competent in history. At its head was the king, or Khshathra 
—i.e., warrior;* the title indicates the military origin and character of the 
Persian monarchy. Since lesser kings were vassal to him, the Persian 
ruler entitled himself “King of Kings,” and the ancient world made no 
protest against his claim; the Greeks called him simply Basilcus-lihc 
King.** His power was theoretically absolute; he could kill with a word, 
without trial or reason given, after the manner of some very modem 
dictator; and occasionally he delegated to his mother or his chief wife 
this privilege of capricious slaughter." Few even of the greatest nobles 
dared offer any criticism or rebuke, and public opinion was cautiously 
impotent. The father whose innocent son had been shot before his eyes 
by the king merely complimented the monarch on his excellent archer)'^; 
offenders bastinadoed by the royal order thanked His Majesty for keeping 
them in mind." The king might rule as well as reign, if, like Cyrus and 
the first Darius, he cared to bestir himself; but the later monarchs dele¬ 
gated most of the cares of government to noble subordinates or imperial 
eunuchs, and spent their time at love, dice or the chase." The court was 
overrun with eunuchs who, from their coigns of vantage as guards of the 
harem and pedagogues to the princes, stewed a poisonous brew of intrigue 
in every reign.t* The king had the right to choose his successor from 
among his sons, but ordinarily the succession was determined by assassina¬ 
tion and revolution. 

The royal power was limited in practice by the strength of the aristoc¬ 
racy that mediated between the people and the throne. It was a matter 
of custom that the six families of the men who had shared with I>arius I 

• The word sui^-ives in the present title of the Persian Vmg—Sbab. Its stem appears also 
in the Satraps or provincial officials of Persb, and in the Ksbatrija or warrior caste of 
India. 

tFive hundred castrated bo^-s came annually from Babylonia to act as “keepers of the 
women" in the harems of Persia,* 
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chc dangers of the revolt against false Smcrdis, should have exceptional 
privileges and be consulted in all matters of vital interest. Many of the 
nobles anended courts and served as a council for whose advice the 
monarch usually showed the highest regard. Most members of the aris¬ 
tocracy were attached to the throne by receiving their estates from the 
kingi in return they provided him with men and materials when he took 
the field. Within their fiefs they had almost complete authority-levying 
taxes, enacting laws, executing judgment, and maintaining their own 
armed forces “ 

The real basis of the royal power and imperial government was the antiy^ 
an empire exists only so long as it retains its superior capacity to kill The 
obligation to enlist on any declaration of war fell upon every able-bodied 
male from fifteen to fifty years of age.“ When the father of three sons 
petitioned Darius to exempt one of them from service, all three were put 
to death; and when another father, having sent four sons to the battlefield, 
begged Xerxes to permit the fifth son to stay behind and manage the 
family estate, the body of this fifth son was cut in two by royal order and 
placed on both sides of the road by which the army was to pass.“ Tiic 
troops inarched off to war amid the blare of martial music and the plaudits ^ 
of citizens above the military age. 

The spearhead of the army was the Royal Guard—ttvo thousand horse¬ 
men and two thousand infantt}, all nobles-whose function it was to guard 
the king. The standing army consisted exclusively of Persians and Medes, 
and from this permanent force came most of the garrisons stationed as centers 
of persuasion at strategic points in the empire. The complete force consisted 
of levies from every subject nation, each group with its owm distbet lan¬ 
guage, weapons and habits of war. Its equipment and retbue was as varied 
as its origin: bow^s and arrowy scimitars, javelins, daggers, pikes, slings, 
knives, shields, helmets, leather cuirasses, coats of mail horses, elephants, 
heralds, scribes, eunuchs, prostitutes, concubbes, and chariots armed on 
each hub w'ith great steel scythes. The whole mass, though vast in number, 
and amountbg in the expedition of Xerxes to 1 ,8oo,ooq men, never achieved 
unic)^ and at the first sign of 3 reverse it became a disorderly mob. ft con¬ 
quered by mere force of numbers, by an elastic capacity for absorb bg 
casualties; it was dcstbed to be overthrown as soon as it should encounter a 
w ell-organized arm)' speaking one speech and accepting one discipline. This 
w'as the secret of Marathon and Platiea, 

In such a state the only laxv was the will of the king and chc potver 
of chc army; no rights were sacred against these, and no precedents cotiM 
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avail except an earlier decree of the king. For it was a proud boast of 
Persia that its laws never changed, and that a royal promise or decree 
was irrevocable. In his edicts and judgments the king was supposed to 
be inspired by the god Ahura-Mazda himself; therefore the law of 
the realm was the Divine Will, and any infraction of it was an offense 
against the deity. The king was the supreme court, but it was his custom 
to delegate this function to some learned elder in his retinue. Below him 
was a High Court of Justice with seven members, and below this were 
local courts scattered through the realm. The priests formulated the law, 
and for a long time acted as judges; in later days laymen, even laj^vomen, 
sat in judgment. Bail was accepted in all but the most important cases, 
and a regular procedure of trial was followed. The court occasionally 
decreed rewards as well as punishments, and in considering a crime 
weighed against it the good record and sendees of the accused. The 
law’s delays were mitigated by fixing a time-limit for each case, and by 
proposing to all disputants an arbitrator of their own choice who might 
bring them to a peaceable settlement. As the law gathered precedents 
and complexity a class of men arose called “speakers of the law,” who 
offered to explain it to litigants and help them conduct their cases.** 
Oaths were taken, and use was occasionally made of the ordeal.** Bribery 
was discouraged by making the tender or acceptance of it a capitd 
offense. Gunbyses improved the integrity of the courts by causing an 
unjust judge to be flayed alive, and using his skin to upholster the judicial 
bench—to which he then appointed the dead judge’s son.** 

Minor punishments took the form of flogging—from five to two hun¬ 
dred blou*^ with a horsewhip; the poisoning of a shepherd dog received 
nvo hundred strokes, manslaughter ninety.** The administration of the 
law was panly financed by commuting stripes into fines, at the rate of 
six rupees to a stripe.** More serious crimes were punished with branding, 
maiming, mutilation, blinding, imprisonment or death. The letter of the 
law forbade any one, even the l^g, to sentence a man to death for a 
simple crime; but it could be decreed for treason, rape, sodomy, murder, 
“self-pollution,” burning or burying the dead, intrusion upon the king’s 
pri\"acy, approaching one of his concubines, accidentally sitting upon his 
throne, or for any displeasure to the ruling house.** Death was procured 
in such cases by poisoning, impaling, crucifixion, hanging (usually \\ith 
the head doum), stoning, buiy’ing the body up to the head, crushing 
the head between huge stones, smothering the victim in hot ashes, or by 
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the incredibly cruel rite called "'the boatsSonic of these barbarous 
punishments were bequeached to the invading Turks of a later age, and 
passed down into the heritage of mankind." 

With these laws and this army the king sought to govern his twenty 
satrapies from his many capitals—originally Pasargadai, occasionally Per- 
sepoliS] in stimmcr Ecbatana, usually Susa; here^ in the ancient capital of 
Elam, the history of the ancient Near East came full circle, binding the 
beginning and the end. Susa had the advantage of inaccessibility^ and 
the disadvantages of distance; Alexander had to come two thousand miles 
to take itt but it had to sent! its troops fifteen hundred miles to suppress 
revolts in Lydia or Eg^^pt. Ultimately the great roads merely paved the 
way for the physical conquest of western Asia by Greece and Rome, 
and the theological conquest of Greece and Rome by w^estem Asia. 

The empire svas divided into provinces or satrapies for convenience 
of administration and taxation. Each province was governed in the name 
of the King of Kings, sometimes by a vassal prince, ordinarily by a 
“satrap" (ruler) royally appointed for as long a time as he could retain 
favor at the court. To keep the satraps in hand Darius sent to each 
province a general to control its armed forces independently of the gov¬ 
ernor; and to make matters trebly sure he appointed in each province a 
sccretar)\ independent of both satrap and general, to report their behavior 
to the king. As a further precaution an mtclligence sendee known as 
“The Ring’s Eyes and Ears" might appear at any moment to examine the 
affairs, records and jfinances of the prov ince. Sometimes the satrap was 


* Because the soldrer .MiihndateSf in hiis cvps, bEurced out dve fact that it was he. and 
not die long, who should have received credit for ^ying Cyrus the Younger at the 
tkattlc of Cuna:^^, Arraxerxes If, says Pliitarch, “decreed that iVfichridjites should be put to 
death In boaisi which execution is after the following manner: TaLing two boats framed 
exactly to fit and anstver each other, they lay doivn in one of them die malefactur diac 
suffer^ upon hh: bact^ then, covering it with the other, and so setting them together tlkat 
the head, hands and feet of hhn are left outside, and the rest of Ills body lies shut up 
within, they offer him food, and if he refuse to eat it, they force him to do it by priok- 
bg his ev“es: dien, after he has men, they drench him with a mixture of milk and hoticy. 
pouring it nut otbly into his mouth but all c^'cr his face. They then keep his face con- 
ctnually turned toward the sun; and it becomes completely eovetcdi up and hidden by the 
multitude of flics that serde upon It. .^nd as wiEhin the buats he docs ii hat those that cat 
and drink must do. creepiog things and vcmijn spring out of die corruption of the ex- 
erfment, and these enicring intu die bowels of liinii, his body Is consumed. WTien the man 
is manifestly dead, the uppermost boat being taken off, diey find his flesh dev'oiired, and 
sivarms of such noEsoenC creatures preying upon and, as ii w'cre, growing to Ms inwards. 
In this w'ay iMlthridaccs, after suJfering for stventuen daj’Sj at expiitd,“^ 
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deposed without trial, sometimes he was quietly poisoned by his sen'ants 
at the order of the king. Underneath the satrap and the secretary was a 
horde of clerks who carried on so much of the government as had no 
. direct need of force; this body of clerks carried over from one administra¬ 
tion to another, even from reign to reign. The king dies, but the bureau¬ 
cracy is immortal. 

The salaries of these provincial officials were paid not by the king but 
by the |>cople whom they ruled. The remuneration was ample enough 
to provide the satraps with palaces, harems, and extensive hunting parks 
to which the Persbns gave the historic name of paradise. In addition, each 
satrapy ^\'as required to send the king, annually, a fixed amount of money 
and goods by way of taxation. India sent 4680 talents, Assyria and Baby¬ 
lonia 1000, Egypt 700, the four satrapies of Asia Minor 1760, etc., making 
a total of some 14,560 talents—variously estimated as equivalent to from 
$160,000,000 to $218,000,000 a year. Furthermore, each province was 
expected to contribute to the king’s needs in goods and supplies: Egypt 
had to furnish com annually for 120,000 men; the Medes provided 
100,000 sheep, the Armenians 30,000 foals, the Babylonians five hundred 
young eunuchs. Other sources of wealth swelled the central revenue to 
such a point that when Alexander captured the Persian capitals after one 
hundred and fifty years of Persian extravagance, after a hundred expensive 
revolts and wars, and after Darius III had carried off 8000 talents with 
him in his flight, he found 180,000 talents left in the royal treasuries— 
some $2,700,000,000.“ 

Despite these high charges for its ser\'iccs, the Persian Empire was the 
most successful experiment in imperial government that the Mediter¬ 
ranean world would know before the coming of Rome—which was des¬ 
tined to inherit much of the earlier empire’s political structure and ad¬ 
ministrative forms. The cruelty and dissipation of the later monarchs, 
the occasional barbarism of the la\\% and the heavy burdens of taxation 
were balanced, as human governments go, by such order and peace as 
made the provinces rich despite these levies, and by such liberty as only 
the most enlightened empires have accorded to subject states. Each 
region retained its own language, laws, customs, morals, religion and coin¬ 
age, and sometimes its native dynasty of kings. Many of the tributary 
nations, like Babylonia, Phoenicia and Palestine, were well satisfied with 
the situation, and suspected that their own generals and tax-gatherers 
would have plucked ^em even more ferociously. Under Darius 1 the 
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Persian Empire was an achievement in political orgaiikarionj only TrajaHi 
Hadrian and the Antonines would equal it* 


V* ZARATHUSTRA 

The coining of the Prophet—Persian reiigion before ZiirathiistTa— 

The Bible of Persia^Al^ra-Ma2da--Tbe good and the evil 
spirits—Their struggle for the possession of the v^orld 

Persian legend cells how^ many hundreds of years before the birth of 
Christ, a great prophet appeared in Airyana-vaejo, the ancient “home 
of the Aryans.” His people called him Zacathustra^ but the Greeks, who 
could never bear the onhography of the ^'barbarians” patiently, called 
him Zoroastres. His conception was divine: his guardian angel entered 
into an baovta plant, and passed with its juice into the body of a priest 
as the latter offered divine sacrifice; at the same time a ray of heaven's 
glory entered the bosom of a maid of noble lineage* The priest espoused 
the maid, the imprisoned angel mingled with the imprisoned my, and 
Zarathustra began to be." He laughed aloud on the very day of his birth, 
and the evil spirits that gather around every life fled from him in tumult 
and terror" Out of his great love for wisdom and righteousness he with¬ 
drew from the society of men, and chose to live in a mountain wtldemcss 
on cheese and the fruits of the soil. The Devil tempted him, but to no 
avail* His breast w'as pierced with a sword, and his entrails were filled 
with molten lead; he did not complain, but clung to his faith in Ahura- 
iMazda—the Lord of Light—as supreme god. Ahiira-jVIazda appeared to 
him and gave into his hands the Avestetj or Book of Knowledge and Wis¬ 
dom, and bade him preach it to mankind. For a long time ail the world 
ridiculed and persecuted him; but ac last a high prince of Iran—Vishtaspa 
or Hystaspes—heard him gladly, and promised to spread the new faith 
among his f>eoplc. Thus was the Zoroastrian religion bom, Zarathustra 
himself lived to a very old age, was consumed in a flash of lightning, and 
ascended into heaven “ 

We cannot tell how much of his story is true; perhaps some Joslah 
discovered Tiim. The Greeks accepted him as historical, and honored 
him with an andquity of 5500 years before their time;"* Berosus the 
Babylonian brought him doVrTi to 1000 b.c. " modem historians, when 
they believe in his existence, assign him to any centur)^ betuxen the tenth 
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and the sixch before Christ**" \^''hen he appeared^ among the ancestors 
of the Medes and the Persians^ he found his people ivorshiping animals^" 
ancestors^* the earth and rhe snn, in a religion having Tnany elements and 
deities in common with the Hindus of the Vcdic age. The chief divinities 
of this pre-Zoroastrian faith were Mithra, god of the sunt Anaita, goddess 
of fertility and the earth, and Haoma the bull-god who, dying, rose 
again, and gave mankind his blood as a drink that would confer immor¬ 
tality; him the early Iranians worshiped by drinking the intoxicating juice 
of the haotria herb found on their mountain slopes,® Zarathustra was 
shocked at chese primitive deities and this Dion}rsian ritual; he rebelled against 
the *'Magi’^ or priests who prayed and sacrificed to them; and with ail rhe 
braver)" of his contemporaries Amos and Isaiah he announced to the world 
one God—here Ahura-jMazda, the Lord of Light and Heaven, of whom 
all other gods were but manifestations and qualities. Perhaps Darius I, 
who accepted the new docrrinc, saw in it a faith that would both inspire 
his people and strengthen his government* From the moment of his 
accession he declared Avar upon the old cults and the Magian priesthood, 
and made Zoroastrianism the religion of the state* 


The Bible of the new faith was the collection of books in which the dis¬ 
ciples of the Master had gathered his sayings and his prayers* Laicr follow¬ 
ers called these books Aveitnj by the error of a modem scholar they are 
knoAvn to the Occidental Avorld as the Zend-Aveita.i The contemporary 
non-Persian reader is terrified to find that the substantial volumes that sur¬ 
vive, though much shorter than our Bible, arc but a small fraction of the 
revelation vouchsafed to Zarachustra by his god 4 WTiat remains is, to the 


• If the Vbiliis$p» who prcnmulgAEcd him wss the faihcr of Ehirius I, the last of rhisse 
dates seems the iTicKst probible. 

t Anquetil-IDupcrron lea. 1771 aj>*) introduced the prc£x Zt^d, which die Persians had 
used to denote merely a uamljEtion. and inierprecatLOii of the AvetUt. The last U a word of 
uncertain ongin, probably derived, like from the Aryan root vid^ to know “ 

f Native tradition ttJk of a largtir Atvsia in twenty-one books called Nvki; these in 
mm, we are told, were but part of the ordinal Scrlpmres* One of the Naski remams 
lutact—the Vtfididadj die test survive only in scatter^ fragments in such Jaier compel 
sdons as the Dmkard and the Bundahhb^ Arab historians speak of the complete test 
as having covered la^ooo cowhides* According ro a sacred craditiodi, two copies of this 
were made by Prince Vishta^aj one of them was d£stro)'cd when Alefcnder burned 
the royal palace at Fersepolis; the other was taken by the victonous Greeks to their 
oiiTi countiy* and being transJaced, prnvidcd the Greeks (according to the Persian 
authorities) with all their scicntilic: know'lcdge. During the iJiltd century of the Qiristian 
Era Vologesus 1 , a Persian king of the Arsacid Dyoascj', ordered the cotlcction of all 
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foreign and provincial obscncr, a confused mass of prayers, songs, legends, 
prescriptions, ritual and morals, brightened now and then by noble Jan- 
(ruiigeT fen^ent devotion, ethical elevation, or lyric pict)% Like ou.r Old 
Testament it is a highly eclectic composition. The student discovers here 
and there the gods, the ideas, sometimes the veiy^ words and phrases of the 
R}g-vsdii—to such an extent that some Indian scholars consider the Avesta 
to have been inspired not by Ahura-AIazda but by the Vedas-^ at other 
times one comes upon passages of ancient Babylonian provenance, such as 
tlie creation of the world in sLx periods (the heavens, the waters; the earth, 
plants, animals, man,) the descent of all men from two first parents, the 
establishment of an earthly paradise,* the disconcenr of the Creator 
with his creation, and his resolve to destroy all but a remnant of it 
by a flood.* But the specifically Iranian elements suffice abundantly to char¬ 
acterize the whole: the world is conceived in dualistic terms as the stage 
of a conflict, Jasring twelve thousand years, ben.veen the god Ahura-Mazda 
and the devil Ahriman; puricy and honCSU" are the greatest of the virtues, 
and will lead to everlasting lifej the dead must not be buried or burned, as 
by the obscene Greeks or Hindus, but must be tlirown to the dogs or to 
birds of prey* 


The god of Zarathustra was first of all "'the whole circle of the 
hcai cns” themselves. Ahura-AIazda ^‘clothes himself with the solid vauk 
of the firmament as his raimentj . . , his body is the light and the sov¬ 
ereign glojy'; the sun and the moon are bis eyes.” In later days, when 
the religion passed from prophets to politicians, the great deity was pic¬ 
tured as a gigantic king of imposing majesty^ As creator and ruler of the 
world he was assisted by a legion of lesser divinities, originally picttircd 
as forms and povT,‘crs of nature—fire and W'acer, sun and moon, wdnd and 

fragments sun'ivtng cither In ^vridng or in the mctnory of the faithful; this ccUeccian 
was fixed in Its present form as the Zoroastrian canon in the fourth century, and became 
che official religion nf ihc Persian state. The compilation so formed suffered further 
raiMgcs during the Atoslem conquest of Ptrsia in the seventh cenmrj'.” 

Tlic extant fragments may be divided into five parts: 

t o The r4fHiJ-fort}'-fivc chapters of the liturgy recited by che ZoroMirian priests, and 
tweny-seven chapters (cbs. 28-54) called Gjfbas, containing, appartndy in metric form, 
die discourses and revebdons of the Prophet; 

fa) The tw&nrv'-four additional chapietis of llturgv'j 

{j> The chapters at forgdrdj cKponnding the theology and 

moral legislation of the Zoroaicrians, and now forming the priestly code of the Parsecs■, 
(4) The Tjufrl/, ia:.. songs of praise-eweoty-one psaJnti to angels, interspersed with 
legendary" history' and a prophecy of the end of the world; and 

(j) The KhorJah or Small .dwjiu-prayejs for v-anuus occasions of life.** 
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ramj but it was the achievement of Zarathustra that he conceived his gt>d 
as supreme over all things^ in terms as noble as the Book of Job: 


This I ask thee, tell me truly^ O Ahura-Mazda: AVho determined 
the patlis of suns and stars—who is it by whom the moon waxes and 
wanes? . . . from below, sustained the earth and the fiririamcnc 

from faIJing—who sustained the waters and plants—who yoked 
sivjftncss with the winds and tlic douds—who» Ahura-Mazda, called 
forth the Good Mind?* 

This ^*Good Mind” meant not any human mind, but a divine udsdom, 
almost a Logos* used by Ahura-.Mazda as an intermediate agency of 
creation. Zarathuscra had interpreted Ahura-.Mazda as having seven as¬ 
pects or qualities: Light, Good Mind, Right, Dominion, Piet)% Well¬ 
being, and Immortality. His followers, habituated to polytheism, inter¬ 
preted these attributes as persons (called by them mnesha spentaj or im¬ 
mortal holy ones) who, under the leadership of Ahura-.Mazda, created 
and managed the world j in this way the majestic monotheism of the 
founder became—as in the case of Christianity—the polytheism of the 
people* In addition to these holy spirits were the guardian angels, of 
which Persian theology supplied one for cv^cry man, vt^oman and child. 
But just as these angels and the immortal holy ones helped men to virtue, 
so, according to the pious Persian (influenced, presumably, by Babylonian 
demonology!'), sctxn dtisvaSj or evil spirits, hovered in the air, always 
tempting men to crime and sin, and forever engaged in a war upon Ahura- 
Mazda and every" form of righteousness. The leader of these dc\"ils was 
Angro-.Mainyus or Alniman, Prince of Darkness and ruler of the nether 
world, prototype of that busy Satan whom the Jew^s appear to have 
adopted from Persia and bequeathed to Christianity* It was Ahriman, for 
example, who had created serpents, vermin, locusts, ants, vi'inter, darkness, 
crime, sin, sodomy", menstruation, and the ocher plagues of life; and it 
was these inventions of the Devil that had mined the Paradise in vt hich 
Ahura-Mazda had placed the iirst progenitors of the human race*" Zata- 
rhustra seems to have regarded these evil spirits as spurious deities, popular 
and superstitious mcamarions of the abstract forces that resist the progress 
of man* His followers, however, found it easier to think of them as living 

• Donnestcicr belkvcj the “Good .Mind” ro be a »ini-Gnosdc adapeiuon of PhUo's 
iogoi thaiaif or l>ii-mc y\^(Kjrd. and therefore dares ihe Yasna dbuuc the first ccnttiry 
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beings, and personified them In such abundance thai In after rimes the 
devils of Persian theology were numbered in millions.^ 

As this system of belief came from Zararhustra it bordered upon 
monotheism. Even with the intrusion of Ahriman and the evil spirits it 
remained as monotheiscic as Chriscianiry was to be with its Satan, its 
devils and its angels; indeed, one hears, in early Christian theology, as 
many echoes of Persian dualism as of Hebrew Puritanism or Greek 
philosophy. The Zoroasrrian conception of God might have satisfied 
as particular a spirit as Matthew Arnold: Ahura-Mazda was the sum-total 
of all those forces in the W'orld that make for righteousness; and morality 
lay in cooperation with those forces. Furthermore there was in this 
dualism a cenain justice to the contradictoriness and per^'crsity of things, 
W'hich monotheism never pro\hded; and chough the Zoroastrian theolo¬ 
gians, after the manner of Hindu mystics and Scholastic philosophers, 
sometimes argued that evil was unreal," they offered, in effect, a theology 
well adapted to dramatize for the average mind the moral issues of life. 
The last act of the play, they promised, \yould be—for the just man-a 
happy ending: after four epochs of three thousand yeans each, in which 
Ahura-Mazda and Ahriman would alternately predominate, the forces 
of evil would be finally destroyed; right would triumph cven^^vhere, and 
evil would forever cease to be. Then all good men %vould join Ahura- 
Mazda in Paradise, and the wicked w'ould fail into a gulf of outer dark¬ 
ness, w'here they would feed on poison eternally*” 


VT. ZOROASTRIAN ETHICS 

Man as a battiefield—The Undymg Fire-Hell^ Furgatory and 
Paradise—The cuit t?/ Mhhra—The Magi-The Farsees 

By picturing the w^orld as the scene of a struggle between good and 
evil, the Zoroastrians established in the popular imagination a powerful 
supernatural stimulus and sanction for momls. The soul of man, like the 
universe, w^as represented as a battleground of beneficent and maleficent 
spirits; every man was a w^arrior, whether he liked it or not, in the army 
of either the Lord or the Devil; every act or omission advanced the cause 
of Ahura-Mazda or of Ahriman, It an ethic even more admirable than 
the fheolog>^-’if men must have supernatural supports for their momlicv* 
it gave to the common life a dignit)" and significance grander than any 
chat could come to it from a w^orld-vicw' that locked upon man (in medie- 
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val phrase) as a helpless worm or (in modem terms) as a mechanical au¬ 
tomaton. Human beings were not, to Zarathustra’s thinking, mere pawns 
in this cosmic war; they had free will, since Ahura-Mazda w'ished them 
to be personalities in their own right; they might freely choose whether 
they would follow the Light or the Lie. For Ahriman was the Living 
Lie, and every liar was his serv'ant. 

Out of this general conception emerged a detailed but simple code of 
morals, centered about the Golden Rule. “That nature alone is good 
which shall not do unto another whatever is not good unto its own 
self.”*" Man’s duty, sa)^ the Avesta^ is three-fold: “To make him who is 
an enemy a friend; to make him who is wicked righteous; and to make 
him who is ignorant learned.”" The greatest virtue is piety; second only 
to that is honor and honesty in action and speech. Interest was not to be 
charged to Persians, but loans were to be looked upon as almost sacred.” 
The worst sin of all (in the Avestan as in the Mosaic code) is unbelief. 
We may judge from the severe punishments with which it was honored 
that scepticism existed among the Persians; death was to be visited upon 
the apostate without delay." The generosity and kindliness enjoined by 
the Master did not apply» in practice, to infidels—i.e., foreigners; these 
were inferior species of men, whom Ahura-Mazda had deluded into loving 
their own countries only in order that they should not invade Persia. The 
Persians, says Herodotus, “esteem themselves to be far the most excellent 
of men in every respect”; they believe that other nations approach to 
c.xcellcncc according to their geographical proximity to Persia, “but that 
they are the worst who live farthest from them.”" The words have a 
contemporary ring, and a universal application. 

Piety being the greatest virtue, the first duty of life was the worship 
of God with purification, sacrifice and prayer. Zoroastrian Persia tolerated 
neither temples nor idols; altars were erected on hill-tops, in palaces, or in 
the center of the city, and fires were kindled upon them in honor of 
Ahura-Mazda or some lesser divinity. Fire itself was worshiped as a god, 
Atar, the very son of the Lord of Light. Every family centered round 
the hearth; to keep the home fire burning, never to let it be extinguished, 
was part of the ritual of faith. And the Undying Fire of the skies, the 
Sun, was adored as the highest and most characteristic embodiment of 


* But yasna xlvi, 6 reads: *"Wicked is he who is good co the wicked.** Inspired works 

arc seldom consistent. 
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Ahura-iMazda or Mlthra, quite as Ikluiaton had worshiped it in Eg)"pt. 
'‘The morning Sun," said the Scriptures, “must be reverenced till mid-day, 
and chat of midday must be reverenced tiJl the afternoon, and that of the 
afternoon must be reverenced till evening. . , , While men reverence not 
the Sun, die good works which they do that day are nor their ov^m.*”' To 
the sun, to fire, to Ahura-Mazda, sacrifice was offered of flow ers, bread, 
fruit, perfumes, oxen, sheep, camels, horses, asses and stags; anciently, as 
elsewhere, human victims had been offered too " The gods received only 
the odor; the edible portions xi^ere kept for the priests and the worshipers, 
for as the ATagi explained, the gods required onJy the soul of the victim." 
Though the Master alxmiinatcd it, and there Is no mention of it in the 
Avesta, the old Aryan offering of the intoxicating haovm juice to the gods 
continued far into Zoroastrian days- die priest drank part of the sacred 
fluid, and divided the remainder among the faithful in holy communion.** 
When people were too poor to offer such tasty sacrifices they made up 
for k by adulatorv' prayer. Ahura-Mazda, like Yahveh, liked to sip his 
praise, and made for the pious an imposing list of his accomplishments, 
which became a favorite Persian litany.** 

Given a life of piety and truth, the Persian might face death unafraid: 
this, after all, is one of the secret purposes of religion, Astivihad, the god 
of death, finds every one, no matter where; he is the confident seeker 

from whom not one of mortal men can escape. Not those who 
go down deep, like Afrasyab the Turk, who made himself an iron 
palace under the earth, a thousand times the height of a man, WTth 
a hundred columns; in that palace he made the stars, the moon and 
the sun go round, making the light of day; in chat palace he did 
everything at his pleasure, and he lived the happiest life: with all 
his strength and witchcraft he could not escape from Astivihad. 

. . . Nor he who dug this w'ide, round eartli, with extremities that 
lie afar, like Dahak, who went from the east to the west searching 
for immortaliu'^ and did not find k: with all his strength and penver 
he could not escape from Astivihad. ... To everv one comes ihe 
unseen, deceiving Astivihad, who accepts neither compliments nor 
bribes, who is no respecter of persons, and mthicssiy makes men 
perish." 

And yet-for it is in the nature of religion to threaten and terrify as 
well as to console-rhc Peixian could not look upon death unafraid unless 
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he had l>ccn a faithful warrior in Ahura-.Mazda’s cause. Beyond that most 
awful of all mysteries lay a hell and a purgatoiy^ as well as a paradise. All 
dead souls would have to pass over a Sifting Bridge: the good soul would 
come, on the other side, to the “Abode of Song,” where it would be wel¬ 
comed by a “young maiden radiant and strong, with well-developed bust,” 
and would live in happiness with /\hura-.Mazda to the end of time; but the 
wicked soul, failing to get across, would fall into as deep a level of hell 
as was adjusted to its degree of wickedness.** ITiis hell was no mere I lades 
to which, as in earlier religions, all the dead descended, whether good or 
bad; it was an abyss of darkness and terror in which condemned souls suf¬ 
fered torments to the end of the world.** If a man’s virtues ounveighed 
his sins he would endure the cleansing of a temporary punishment; if he 
had sinned much but had done good works, he would suffer for only 
twelve thousand years, and then would rise into heaven." Already, the 
good Zoroastrians tell us, the divine consummation of history approaches: 
the birth of Zarathustra began the last world-epoch of three thousand 
years; after three prophets of his seed have, at inter\’als, carried his doc¬ 
trine throughout the world, the Last Judgment will be pronounced, the 
Kingdom of Ahura-AIazda will come, and Ahriman and all the forces of 
evil will be utterly destroyed. Then all good souls will begin life anew in 
a world without evil, darkness or pain." “The dead shall rise, life shall 
return to the bodies, and they shall breathe again; . . . the whole physical 
world shall become free from old age and death, from corruption and 
decay, forever and ever.”" 

Here again, as in the Egyptian Book of the Deady we hear the threat 
of that awful Last Judgment which seems to have passed from Persian to 
Jewish eschatology in the days of the Persian ascendancy in Palestine. 
It was an admirable formula for frightening children into obeying their 
parents; and since one function of religion is to ease the difficult and neces¬ 
sary task of disciplining the young by the old, \vc must grant to the 
Zoroastrian priests a fine professional skill in the brewing of theolog)'. 
All in all it w'as a splendid religion, less warlike and bloody, less idolatrous 
and superstitious, than the other religions of its time; and it did not deser\ e 
to die so soon. 

For a while, under Darius 1, it became the spiritual expression of a 
nation at its height. But humanity loves p>oetry more than logic, and with¬ 
out a myth the people perish. Underneath the official worship of Ahura- 
.Mazda the cult of Mithra and Anaita—god of the sun and goddess of 
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vegetation and fertiiir)% generation and sex—continued to find devotees; 
and in the da)*^ of Artaxerxes 11 their names began to appear again in the 
royal inscriptions. Thereafter Michra grew powerfully in favor and 
Ahura^Mazda faded away until, in the first centuries of our era, the cult 
of Mithra as a divine youth of beautiful countenance—\vith a radiant 
halo over his head as a symbol of liis ancient identity with the sun—spread 
throughour the Roman Empire^ and shared in giving Christmas to Christian- 
ity.* Zarathustra, had he been immortal, w ould have been scandalized to 
find statues of Anaita, the Persian Aphrodite, set up in many cities of the 
empire within a few centuries after his deaths" Anti surely it would nor 
have pleased him to £nd so many pages of his revelation devoted to magic 
formulas for healing, divination and sorcer>^“ After his death the old 
priesthood of *‘Wise Men” or iMagi conquered him as priesthoods conquer 
in the end every vigorous rebel or heretic—by adopting and absorbing 
him into their theology; they numbered him among the ^iagi and forgot 
him." By an austere and monogamous life, by a thousand precise observ¬ 
ances of sacred ritual and ceremonial cleanliness, by abstention from flesh 
food, and by a simple and unpretentious dress, the Magi acquired, even 
among the Greeks, a high reputation for wisdom, and among their own 
people an almost boundless influence. The Persian kings themselves became 
their pupils, and took no step of consequence without consulting them* The 
higher ranks among them were sages, the lower were diviners and sorc¬ 
erers, readers of stars and interpreters of dreams;" the very word 
is taken from their name* Year by year the Zoroastrian elements in Persian 
religion faded away; they were revived for a time under the Sassanid 
Dvmasty (126-^51 a.d.), but were finally eliminated by tlic Moslem and 
Tatar invasions of Persia* Zoroastrianism survives today only among small 
communities in the pro\Tnce of Fars, and among the ninety thousand 
Parsees of India. These devotedly preser\'e and study the ancient scrip¬ 
tures, worship fire, earth, water and air as sacred, and expose their dead in 
“Tovrers of Silence” to birds of prey lest burning or burial should defile 
the holy elements* They are a people of excellent morals and character, 3 
living tribute to the civilizing effect of Zarathustra*s doctrine upon man¬ 
kind 


• Chrisemas was an^cially a solar festwsl, celcbraiing, ac ihe winter solsrice Ubouc De¬ 
cember jtiod), the lengthening vf the day arid ihe rriurnph a| the sun over his tncmics* 
It became a Mkhraic, and finally a Chris[Ja.Ei, holy day* 
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VII. PERSIAN .MANNERS AND MORALS 

Violence and honor—The code of cleanliness—Sins of the flesh— 
Virgins and bachelors—Marriage—Women—Children— 

Persian ideas of education 

Nevertheless it is surprising how much brutality remained in the Medes 
and the Persians despite their religion. Darius I, their greatest king, writes 
in the Behistun inscription: “Fravartish was sei/xd and brought to me. I 
cut off his nose and ears, and 1 cut out his tongue, and I put out his eyes. 
At my court he was kept in chains; all the people saw him. Later 1 cruci¬ 
fied him in Ecbatana. . . . Ahura-Mazda was my strong support; under the 
protection of .\hura-Mazda my army utterly smote the rebellious army, and 
they seized Citrankakhara and brought him to me. Then I cut off his nose 
and ears and put out his eyes. He was kept in chains at my court; all the 
people saw him. Afteiu'ards I crucified him.”* The murders retailed in 
Plutarch’s life of Artaxerxes II offer a sanguinar)' specimen of the morals of 
the later courts. Traitors were dealt with without sentiment: they and 
their leaders were crucified, their followers were sold as slaves, their towns 
were pillaged, their boys were castrated, their girls were sold into harems.* 
But it would be unfair to judge the people from their kings; virtue is not 
new's, and virtuous men, like happy nations, have no history. Even the 
kings showed on occasion a fine generosity, and w'ere known among the 
faithless Greeks for their fidelity; a treaty made with them could be relied 
upon, and it was their boast that they never broke their word.* It is a tes¬ 
timony to the character of the Persians that whereas any one could hire 
Greeks to fight Greeks, it w'as rare indeed that a Persian could be hired 
to fight Persians.* 

Manners were milder than the blood and iron of history would suggest. 
The Persians w'ere free and op>en in speech, generous, w'arm-hcartcd and 
hospitable.* Etiquette was almost as punctilious among them as with the 
Chinese. When equals met they embraced, and kissed each other on the 
lips; to persons of higher rank they made a deep obeisance; to those of lower 
rank they offered the cheek; to commoners they bowed.** TTtey thought it 
unbecoming to cat or drink anything in the street, or publicly to spit or 
blow the nose.** Until the reign of Xerxes the people were abstemious in 
food and drink, eating only one meal per day, and drinking nothing but 

• When the Persuns fought Alexander at the Granicus practically all the “Persbn** in¬ 

fantry were Greek mercenaries. At the batde of Issus jo/xm Greek mercenaries formed 
the center of the Persian line." 
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Water.” Cleanliness was rated as the greatest good after life Itself. Good 
W'orks done with ditty hands were worthless; “'for while one doth not ut¬ 
terly destroy corruption^’ ('^germs”'), '^chere is no coming of the angels to 
his body.”™ Severe penalties w-erc decreed for those who spread con¬ 
tagious diseases^ On festal occasions the people gathered togetl^cr all 
clothed in w'hitc*'^ The Avestan code, like tlic Brahman and the Mosaic^ 
heaped up ceremonial precautions and ablutions; great arid tracts of the 
Zoroastnan Scriptures are given over to wearisome formulas for cleansing 
the body and the soul.”* Parings of nails^ cuttings of hair and exhalations 
of the breath were marked out as unclean things^ which the wise Persian 
w'ouid avoid unless tlrey had becni purified.” 

ITic code w'os again Judaically stem against the sins of the flesh. Onan¬ 
ism w'as to be punished with flogging; and men and women guilt}'^ of sexual 
promiscuity or prostitution “ought to be slain even more than gliding 
serpents, dian howling w'olves.”’'" That practice kept its usual distance from 
precept appears from an item in. Herodotus: “To carry off svomcn by 
violence the Persians think is the act of Avicked men; but to trouble onc^s 
self about avenging them when so carried off is the act of foolish men; and 
to pay no regard to them w'hcn carried off is the act of w'ise men; for it is 
clear that if tliey had not been Avilling, they could not have been carried 
off.““ He adds, elsewhere^ that the Persians “have learnt from the Greeks a 
passion for boys”;” and though Ave cannot always trust this supreme re- 
porter^ wc scent some corroboration of him in the intensity Avirli which the 
A'l^esta excoriates sodomy; for that deed, it says again and again, thete is no 
forgiveness; “nothing can Avash it away-’^ 

Virgins and bachelors Avere not encouraged by the code, but fKilyeiamy 
and concubinage Averc alloAvcd; a militar>' society has use for many children, 
“The man w'ho has a wdfe,” says the Ave^ra^ “is far above him who lives in 
continence; he w'ho keeps a house is far aboA^^C him Avho has none; he Avho 
has children is fat above him who has none; he AA^ho has riches is far above 
him who has none”;“^ these are criteria of social standing fairly common 
among the nations. The family is ranked as the holiest of all instirutions. 
“O Maker of the material Avorld,” Zatathustra asks Ahura-Mazda, “thou 
Holy One, Avhich is the second place AA'here the earth feeb most happy?” 
And Ahura-Mazda ansAvers him: “It is the place av hereon one of the faith¬ 
ful erects a house w'ltli a priest Avithin, with caule, Avith a wife, with chil¬ 
dren, and good herds Avithin; and wherein afterw'^ards the cattle continue to 
thrive, the wife to thOA^e, the child to thrive, the fire to thrive, and every 
blessing of life to thrive.”” The animal—aboA'^e all others the dofr—was an 
integral part of the family, as in the last commandment given to Moses. 
The nearest family avos enjoined to take in and care for any homeless 
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pregnant beast.’” Severe penalties were prescribed for those who fed unfit 
food to dogs» or scr\'ed them their food too hot; and fourteen hundred 
stripes were the punishment for “smiting a bitch which has been covered by 
three dogs.”’” The bull was honored for his procreative powers, and prayer 
and sacrifice were offered to the cow.’” 

Matches were arranged by the parents on the arrival of their children at 
puberty. The range of choice was wide, for we hear of the marriage of 
brother and sister, father and daughter, mother and son.*” Concubines were 
for the most part a luxury of the rich; the aristocracy never went to war 
without them.’” In the later days of the empire the king’s harem contained 
from 329 to 560 concubines, for it had become a custom that no woman 
might share the royal couch twice unless she was overwhelmingly bcauti- 
ful.’“ 

In the time of the Prophet the position of woman in Persb was high, as 
ancient manners went: she moved in public freely and unveiled; she owned 
and managed property', and could, like most modem women, direct the af¬ 
fairs of her husband in his name, or through his pen. After Darius her 
status declined, especially among the rich. The poorer women retained 
their freedom of movement, because they had to work; but in other cases 
the seclusion always enforced in the menstrual periods was extended to the 
whole social life of woman, and laid the foundations of the Moslem insti¬ 
tution of purdah. Upper-class women could not venture out except in cur¬ 
tained litters, and were not permitted to mingle publicly with men; married 
women were forbidden to sec even their nearest nule relatives, such as their 
fathers or brothers. Women arc never mentioned or represented in the 
public inscriptions and monuments of ancient Persia. Concubines had 
greater freedom, since they were employed to entertain their masters’ guests. 
Even in the bter reigns women were powerful at the court, rivaling the 
eunuchs in the persistence of their plotting and the kings in the refine¬ 
ments of their cruelt)'.”^ 

Children as well as marriage were indispensable to respectability. Sons 
were highly valued as economic assets to their parents and military assets 
to the king; girls were regretted, for they had to be brought up for some 
other man’s home and profit. “Men do not pray for daughters,” said the 
Persians, “and angels do not reckon them among their gifts to mankind.’”* 


• Scacira was a model queen to Artaxcnces II; but his mother, Pirj’satis, poisoned her out 
of jealousy, encouraged the kmg to marry his ou*n daughter Atossa, played dice with 

him for the life of a eunuch, and, winning, had him flayed alive. When Artaxerxes 
ordered the execution of a Carian soldier, PatA-satis benered his msiructions by having 
the man stretched upon the rack for ten days, his eyes tom out, and molten lead poured 

into his cars until he died.*** 
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The king annually sent gifts to every father of many sons, as if in advance 
payment for their blood.® Fornication, even adulter\% might be forgiven if 
there was no abortion; abortion was a worse crime than the others, and 
w'as to be punished with death.® One of the ancient commentaries, the 
Bundahishy specifics means for avoiding conception, but warns the people 
against them. **On the nature of generation it is said in Revelation that a 
w’oman when she cometh out from menstruation, during ten days and nights, 
when they go near unto her, readily becometh pregnant.”® 

The child remained under the care of the women till five, and under the 
care of his father from five to seven; at seven he went to school. Educa¬ 
tion was mostly confined to the sons of the well-to-do, and was usually ad¬ 
ministered by priests. Classes met in the temple or the home of the priest; 
it was a principle never to have a school meet near a market-place, lest the 
atmosphere of lying, swearing and cheating that prevailed in the bazaars 
should corrupt the young.® The texts were the Avesta and its commen¬ 
taries; the subjects wxre religion, medicine or law; the method of learning 
was by commission to memory and by the rote recitation of long pas¬ 
sages.® Boys of the unpretentious classes were not spoiled with letters, but 
were taught only three things—to ride a horse, to use the bow, and to speak 
the truth.® Higher education extended to the age of twentv' or twenty-four 
among the sons of the aristocracy; some were especially prepared for public 
office or provincbl administration; all were trained in the art of war. The 
life in these higher schools was arduous: the students rose early, ran great 
distances, rode difficult horses at high speed, swam, hunted, pursued thieves, 
sowed farms, planted trees, made long marches under a hot sun or in bitter 
cold, and learned to bear every change and rigor of climate, to subsist on 
coarse foods, and to cross rivers while keeping their clothes and armor 
dry.® It was such a schooling as would have gladdened the heart of 
Friedrich Nietzsche in those moments when he could forget the bright and 
varied culture of ancient Greece. 

vni. SCIENCE AND ART 

Medicine—Minor arts—The tornbs of Cyrus and Darius—The 
palaces of Persepolis —The Frieze of the Archers — 

Estimate of Persian art 

The Persians seem to have deliberately neglected to train their children 
in any other art than that of life. Literature was a delicacy for which 
they had small use; science w as a commodity w'hich they could import 
from Babylon. They had a certain relish for poetry and romantic fiction. 
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but they left these arts to hirelings and inferiors, preferring the exhilara¬ 
tion of keen-^vitted conversation to the quiet and solitary pleasures of 
reading and research. Poetry was sung rather than read, and perished with 
the singers. 

Medicine was at first a function of the priests, who practised it on the 
principle that the Devil had created 99,999 diseases, which should be 
treated by a combination of magic and hygiene. They resorted more 
frequently to spells than to drugs, on the ground that the spells, though 
they might not cure the illness, w'ould not kill the patient—w'hich was 
more than could be said for the drugs.*" Nevertheless lay medicine de¬ 
veloped along with the growing wealth of Persia, and in the time of 
Artaxerxes II there was a well-organized guild of physicians and surgeons, 
whose fees were fixed by law—as in Hammurabi’s code—according to the 
social rank of the p>atient.** Priests were to be treated free. And just as, 
among ourselves, the medical novice practises for a year or two, as in¬ 
terne, upon the bodies of the immigrant and the poor, so among the 
Persians a young physician was expected to begin his career by treating 
infidels and foreigners. The Lord of Light himself had decreed it: 


O Maker of the material world, thou Holy One, if a worshiper of 
God wish to practice the art of healing, on whom shall he first 
prove his skill—on the worshipers of Ahura-Mazda, or on the wor¬ 
shipers of the Daevas (the eril spirits)? Ahura-Mazda made answer 
and said: On worshipers of the Daevas shall he prove himself, rather 
than on worshipers of God, If he treat with the knife a worshiper 
of the Daevas and he die; if he treat w'ith the knife a second wor¬ 
shiper of the Daevas and he die; if he treat with the knife a third 
worshiper of the Daevas and he die, he is unfit forever and 
ever; let him never attend any worshiper of God. ... If he treat 
with the knife a worshiper of the Daevas and he recover; if he 
treat with the knife a second worshiper of the Daevas and he re¬ 
cover; if he treat with the knife a third worshiper of the Daevas 
and he recover; then he is fit forever and ever; he may at his will 
treat worshipers of God, and heal them with the knife.** 


Having dedicated themselves to empire, the Persians found their time 
and energies taken up with war, and, like the Romans, depended largely 
upon imports for their art. They had a taste for pretty things, but they 
relied upon foreign or foreign-bom artists to produce them, and upon 
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provincial revenues to pay for tl^cm* Thev' had beautiful homes and lux¬ 
uriant gardens, which sometimes became hunting-parks or zoological col¬ 
lections; They had costly furniture—tables plated or inlaid with silver or 
gold, couches spread with exotic coverlets, floors carpeted witli rugs re¬ 
silient in texture and rich in all the colors of earth and sky;“ they drank 
from golden goblets, and adorned their tables or their shelves \^nih vases 
turned by foreign hands/ they liked song and dance, and the playing 
of the harp, the flute, the drum and the tambourine. Jewelry abounded, 
from tiaras and ear-rings to golden anklets and shoes; even the men 
flaunted jewels on necks and cars and arms. Pearls, rubies, emeralds and 
lapis lazjiii came from abroad, but turquoise came from the Persian mines, 
and contributed the customary material for the aristocrat's signet-ring. 
Gems of monstrous and grotesque form copied the supposed features of 
favorite devils. The king sat on a golden throne covered with golden 
canopies upheld with pillars of gold.“* 

Only in architecture did the Persians achieve a style of their own. 
Under Cyrus, Darius I and Xerxes 1 they erected tombs and palaces which 
archeology has very incompletely exhumed; and it may be that those 
prj'ing historians, the pick and the shovel, will in the near future raise 
our estimate of Persian art.f At Pasaigadie Alexander spared for us, with 
characteristic gracioiisness, the comb of Cyrus I. The caravan road now 
crosses the bare platform that once bore the palaces of Cyrus and his 
mad son; of these nothing survives except a few broken columns here 
and there, ora door-jamb bearing the features of Cyrus in bas-relief. Near¬ 
by, on the plain, is the ton>b, showing the wear of twenty-four centuries: 
a simple stone chapel, quite Greek in restraint and form, rising to some 
thirty'-five feet in height upon a terraced base. Once, surely, it was a 
loftier monument, with some fitting pedestal; today it seems a little bare 
and forlorn, having the shape but hardly the sultancc of beauty; the 
cracked and ruined stones merely chasten us with the quiet permanence 
of the inanimate. Far south, at Naksh-i-Rustam, near Petsepolis, is the 
tomb of Darius 1 , cut like some Hindu chapel into the face of the moun- 


• One cf ihcsc vases, ^oavti ihc International E?tliibitTcin Pcreian Art In London, 
19^1, bears an inscription tesrifying thac k belonged to Anajccrscs 11.^ 
t An cipedirion of the Orienul Insuiucc of ihc University of Chicago is now engaged 
in excavating Pcrscpolis tinder ihe dircctiati of Dr. JaiiMfs H. Breasted. In Janitary’, 1931, 
this expedition tmeanhed n mass of stacuar^^ equal in ainguni to all Person sculptures pre- 
viouslv 






Fig. 1%-^^Frieze of the Archers.^' Painted tile-relief from Susa 
Louvre; photo by Archive* Photographiques d’Art et d’Histoire 
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rain rock. The entrance is car\'ed to simulate a palace fagade, with four 
slender columns about a modest portal; above it, as if on a roof, figures 
representing the subject peoples of Persia support a dais on which the 
King is shown worshiping Ahura-AIazda and the moon. It is conceived 
and executed with aristocratic refinement and simplicity. 

The rest of such Persian architecture as has sur\dvcd the wars, raids, 
thefts and weather of two millenniums is composed of palace ruins. At 
Eebatana the early kings built a royal residence of cedar and cypress, 
plated with metal, which still stood in the days of Polybius (ca. 150 b.c.), 
but of which no sign remains. The most imposing relies of ancient Persia, 
now rising day by day out of the grasping and secretive earth, arc the 
stone steps, platform and columns at Persepolis; for there each monarch 
from Darius onward built a palace to defer the oblivion of his name. The 
great external stairs that mounted from the plain to the elevation on which 
the buildings rested were unlike anything else in architectural records; de¬ 
rived, presumably, from the flights of steps that approached and encircled 
the Mesopotamian ziggttratSf they had nevertheless a character specifically 
their own—so gradual in ascent and so spacious that ten horsemen could 
mount them abreast* * * * " They must have formed a brilliant approach to 
the vast platform, twenty to fifty feet high, fifteen hundred feet long and 
one thousand feet wide, that bore the royal palaces, t Where the two 
flights of steps, coming from either side, met at their summit, stood a gate- 
w'ay, or propyleum, flanked by winged and human-headed bulls in the 
w orst As^’rian style. At the right stood the masterpiece of Persian archi¬ 
tecture—the Chehil Minar or Great Hall of Xerxes I, covering, with its 
roomy antechambers, an area of more than a hundred thousand square 
feet—vaster, if size mattered, than vast Kamak, or any European cathedral 
except Milan’s." Another flight of stejjs led to this Great Hall; these stairs 
were flanked with ornamental parapets, and their supfwrting sides were 
caned w'ith the finest bas-reliefs yet discovered in Persia." Thirteen of 
the once seventy-two columns of Xerxes’ palace stand among the ruins, 
like palm-trees in some desolate oasis; and these marble columns, though 
mutilated, are among the nearly perfect w^orks of man. They arc slen¬ 
derer than any columns of Egv'pt or Greece, and rise to the unusual height 


* Fergusson pronounced them ‘^c noblest example of a flight of stairs to be found in 

any part of the worid.***** 

t Underneath the pbtform ran a complicated SN-stem of drainage tunnels, six feet in 

diameter, often drilled throi^h the solid rocL*" 
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of skty-four feet. Their shafts are fluted with forty-eight small groovcsj 
their bases resemble bells overlaid \^^th inverted leaves- their capitals for 
the most part take the form of floral’^almosi “loruc volutes^ surmounted 
by the forequarters of two bulls or unicorns upon whose necks, joined 
back to back, rested the crossbeam or architrave* This was surely of 
wood, for such fragile columns, so wide apart, could hardly have sup¬ 
ported a scone entablature* The door^jambs and window-frames were of 
ornamented black stone that shone like ebony; the walls were of brick, 
but they were covered with enameled tiles painted in brilliant panels of 
animals and flowers; the columns, pilasters and steps were of fine white 
limestone or hard blue niarblc* Behind, or east of, this Chehil Minar rose 
the “Hall of a Hundred Colunrns"’; nothing remains of it but one pillar 
and the outlines of the general plan. Possibly these palaces were the most 
beautiful ever erected in the ancient or modem world. 

At Susa the two Artaxerxes built palaces of which only the foundations 
survive* They were constructed of brick, redeemed by the finest glazed 
tiles knowm; from Susa comes the famous “Frieze of the Archers”—prob¬ 
ably the faithful “Immortals” who guarded the king* The stately bow¬ 
men seem dressed rather for court ceremony than for war; their tunics 
resound with bright colors, their hair and beards are wondrously curled, 
their hands bear proudly and stiffly their official staffs. In Susa, as in the 
other capitals, painting and sculpture were dependent arts serving archi¬ 
tecture, and the statuary was mostly the work of artists imported from 
Assyria, Babylonia and Greece.*" 

One m^ht say of Persian art, as perhaps of nearly every art, that all 
the elements of it were borrowed. The tomb of Cyrus took its form from 
Lydia, the slender stone columns improved upon the like pillars of 
Assyria, the colonnades and bas-reliefs acknowdedged their inspiradon 
from Egypt, the animal capitals were an infection from Nineveh and 
Babylon. It was the ensemble that made Persian architecture individual 
and different—an aristocradc taste that refined the overtvhclming columns 
of Egypt and the heavy masses of Mesopotamia into the brilliance and 
elegance, the proportion and harmony of PersepoUs* The Greeks would 
hear with wonder and admiradon of these halLs and palaces; their busy 
travelers and observant diplomats would bring them stimulating word of 
the art and luxury of Persia. Soon they would transform the double 
volutes and stiff-necked animals of these graceful pillars into the smooth 
lobes of the Ionic capital; and they w^ould shonen and strengthen the 
shafts to make them bear any entablature, whether of wood or of stone. 
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Architecturally there was but a step from Perscpolis to Athens, All the 
Near Eastern world, about to die for a thousand years* prepared to lay 
its heritage at the feet of Greece, 


DC. DECADEXCE 

Hovi a Tjation may die-Xerxe^-^A paragraph tff nturder^—ATtax- 
erxes //—Cyruj the Younger—DsThts the Little—Causes of 
decay: poUtiedj nnUtary^ moral — Alexander conquers 
Persia, and advatjces upon India 

The empire of Darius lasted hardly a century. The moral as well as 
the physic^ backbone of Persia \V2S broken by Marathon, Salamis and 
Plataea; the emperors exchanged Mars for Venus, and the nation descended 
into corruption and apathy. The decline of Persia anticipated almost in 
detail the decline of Rome: Immorality and degeneration among the 
people accompanied violence and negligence on the throne* The Persians, 
like che jMedes before them, passed from stoicism to epicureanism in a few 
generations* Eating became the principal occupation of the aristocracy: 
these men who had once made it a rule to eat but once a day now inter¬ 
preted the rule to allow them one meal—prolonged from noon to night; 
they stocked their larders with a thousand delicacies, and often served 
entire animals to their guests; they stuffed themselves with rich rare meats, 
and spent their genius upon new sauces and desserts,^*^ A corrupt and 
corrupting multitude of menials filled the houses of the wealthy, while 
drunkenness became the common vice of every cla55.“^ Cyrus and 
Darius created Persia, Xerxes inherired it, his successors destroyed it, 

Xerxes I was every inch a king—externally; tall and vigorous, he was 
by royal consent the handsomest man in his empire*'" But there was never 
yet a handsome man who was not vain, nor any physically vain man 
whom sonte woman has not led by the nose, Xerxes w^ divided by many 
mistresses, and became for his people an exemplar of sensuality. His 
defeat at Salamis was in. the nature of things; for he was great only in his 
love of magnitude, not in his capacity to rise to a crisis or to be in fact 
and need a king* After tiA^enty years of sc.xual intrigue and administrative 
indolence he W2s murdered by' a courtier, Artabanus;, and was buried 
witli regal pomp and general satisfaction. 

Only the records of Rome after Tiberius could rival in bloodiness the 
royal annals of Persia. The murderer of Xerxes was murdered by 
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Artaxerxes I, who, after a long reign, was succeeded by Xerxes II, who 
was murdered a few weeks later by his half-brother Sogdianus, who was 
murdered sL\ months later by Danus II, who suppressed the revolt of 
Teriiuchmes by having him slain, his wife cut into pieces, and his mother, 
brothers and sisters buried alive. Darius II was followed by his son 
Artaxerxes II, who at the battle of Cunaxa, had to fight to the death his 
own brother, the younger Cyrus, when the youth tried to seize the royal 
p>owcr. Artaxerxes 11 enjoyed a long reign, killed his son Darius for con¬ 
spiracy, and died of a broken heart on finding that another son, Ochus, 
was planning to assassinate him. Ochus ruled for twenty years, and was 
poisoned by his general Bagoas. This iron-livered Warwick placed Arses, 
son of Ochus, on the throne, assassinated Arses’ brothers to make Arses 
secure, then assassinated Arses and his infant children, and gave the sceptre 
to Codomannus, a safely effeminate friend. Codomannus reigned for 
eight years under the name of Darius III, and died in battle against Alex¬ 
ander at Arbela, in the final ruin of his country. Not even the democ¬ 
racies of our time have known such indiscriminate leadership. 

It is in the nature of an empire to disintegrate soon, for the energy that 
created it disappears from those who inherit it, at the very’’ time that its 
subject peoples are gathering strength to fight for their lost liberty. 
Nor is it natural that nations diverse in language, religion, morals and 
traditions should long remain united; there is nothing organic in such 
a union, and compulsion must repeatedly be applied to maintain the 
artificial bond. In its two hundred years of empire Persia did nothing to 
lessen this heterogeneity, these centrifugal forces; she was content to 
rule a mob of nations, and never thought of making them into a state. 
Year by year the union became more difficult to preserve. As the vigor 
of the emperors relaxed, the boldness and ambition of the satraps grew; 
they purchased or intimidated the generals and secretaries who were 
supposed to share and limit their power, they arbitrarily enlarged their 
armies and revenues, and engaged in recurrent plots against the king. 
The frequency of revolt and war exhausted the vitality of little Persb; 
the braver stocks were slaughtered in battle after battle, until none but 
the cautious survived; and when these were conscripted to face Alex¬ 
ander they proved to be cowards almost to a man. No improvements 
had been made in the training or equipment of the troops, or in the tactics 
of the generals; these blundered childishly against Alexander, while their 
disorderly ranks, armed mostly with darts, proved to be mere targets 
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for the long spears and solid phalanxes of the Macedonians.*" Alexander 
frolicked, but only after the battle was won; the Persbn leaders brought 
their concubines with them, and had no ambition for war. The only real 
soldiers in the Persian army were the Greeks. 

From the day when Xerxes turned back defeated from Salamis, it be¬ 
came evident that Greece would one day challenge the empire. Persia 
controlled one end of the great trade route that bound western Asia with 
the Mediterranean, Greece controlled the other; and the ancient acquisi¬ 
tiveness and ambition of men made such a situation provocative of war. 
As soon as Greece found a master who could give her unity, she would 
attack. 

Alexander crossed the Hellespont without opposition, having what 
seemed to Asia a negligible force of 30,000 footmen and 5,000 cavalry.* 
A Persian army of 40,000 troops tried to stop him at the Granicus; the 
Greeks lost 115 men, the Persians 20,000.*** Alexander marched south 
and east, taking cities and receiving surrenders for a year. Meanwhile 
Darius III gathered a horde of 600,000 soldiers and adventurers; five da^^’s 
were required to march them over a bridge of boats across the Euphrates; 
six hundred mules and three hundred camels were needed to carry the 
royal purse.*** When the two armies met at Issus Alexander had no more 
than 30,000 followers; but Darius, with all the stupidity that destiny could 
require, had chosen a field in which only a small part of his multitude 
could fight at one time. When the slaughter was over the Macedonians 
had lost some 450, the Persians 110,000 men, most of these being slain in 
wild retreat; Alexander, in reckless pursuit, crossed a stream on a bridge 
of Persian corpses.*** Darius fled ignominiously, abandoning his mother, 
a wife, two daughters, his chariot, and his luxuriously app>ointed tent. 
Alexander treated the Persian ladies with a chivalry that surprised the 
Greek historians, contenting himself with marrjdng one of the daughters. 
If we may believe Quintus Curtius, the mother of Darius became so fond 
of Alexander that after his death she put an end to her own life by volun¬ 
tary star\'ation.*** 

The young conqueror turned aside now with what seemed foolhardy 
leisureliness to establish his control over all of western Asia; he did not 
wish to advance farther A^ithout organizing his conquests and building 
a secure line of communications. The citizens of Babylon, like those of 

• “All those that were in Asia,” sap Josephus, “were persuaded that the Macedonians 

would not so much as come to battle with the Persians, on account of their multitude,”*** 
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jerusalem^ came out ct ; masse to welcome hiirij offering him their city 
and their gold;; he accepted these graciously, and pleased them by re-* 
storing the temples which the unwise Xerxes had destroyed. Darius 
sent him a proposal of peace, saying that he \vouid give Alexander ten 
thousand talents* for the safe return of his mother, his wife and his 
children, would offer him his daughter in marriage, and would acknowl¬ 
edge his sovereignty over all Asia w^est of the Euphrates, if only Alexander 
would end the war and become his friend. Parmenio, second in command 
among the Greeks, said that if he w'ere Alexander he would be glad to 
accept such happy terms, and avoid with honor the hazard of some disas¬ 
trous defeat. Alexander remarked that he w'ould do likewise—if he were 
Pamienio. Being Alexander, he answ^ered Darius that his offer meant 
nothing, since he, Alexander, already possessed such of Asia as Darius 
proposed to cede to him, and could marry the daughter of the emperor 
when he pleased. Darius, despairing of peace with so reckless a logician, 
turned unw'illingly to the task of collecting another and larger force. 

Meanwhile Alexander had taken Tyre, and annexed Egyptj now he 
marched back across the great empire, straight to its distant capitals. In 
twenty days from Babylon his army reached Susa, and took it without 
resistance; thence it advanced so quickly to Persepolis that the guards of 
the royal treasury had no time to secrete its funds. There Alexander 
committed one of the most unw’orthy acts of his incredible career: against 
the counsel of Parmenio, and (we arc told) to please the courtesan Thais,t 
he burned the palaces of Persepolis to the ground, and permitted his 
troops to loot the city. Then, having raised the spirits of his army with 
booty and gifts, he turned north to meet Darius for the last time. 

Darius had gathered, chiefly from his eastern provinces, a new army 
of a million men“—Persians, Mcdcs, Babylonians, Syrians, Armenians, 
Cappadocians, Bactrians, Sogdians, Arachosians, Sac^ and Hindus—and 
had equipped them no longer with bows and arrows, but w ith javelins, 
spears, shields, horses, elephants, and scythe-wielding chariots intended 
to mow down the enemy like wheat; wTth this vast force old Asia would 
make one more effort to presence itself from adolescent Europe. Alex¬ 
ander, w^th 7tOoo ca\Tiir)' and 40,000 infantry, met the motley mob at 

* Probalily cquivilenc to in contGinporaiy cujTcnciet 

t Pluwrch, QuifituS- Ciutius anti DiotiDras on this talt, and \t dots tioi do vlalcntc 
to Alexanders inipcniaijs chaxacteri but ooe may meet the scary with a cemin sccpdcisiii 
none the less. 
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Gaugamela,* and by superior weapons, generalship and courage de¬ 
stroyed it in a day. Darius again chose the better part of valor* but his 
generals* disgusted with this second flight, murdered him in his tent. 
Alexander put to death such of the assassins as he could And, sent the 
body of Darius in state to Persepolis, and ordered it to be buried in the 
manner of the Achaimenid kings. The Persian people flocked readily to 
the standard of the conquerer, charmed by his generosity and his youth. 
Alexander organized Persia into a province of the Macedonian Empire* 
left a strong garrison to guard it, and marched on to India. 

*A town sixiy miles from ihc Arbcia which gave the batUc its name. 








BOOK TWO 


INDIA AND HER NEIGHBORS 


“Tht highest mich is this: God h present in alJ beings. They 
are His multiple forms. There is no other God to seek. , . ^ 
It is 3 man-making rdigiun that we wane. . . . Give up ritese 
wnkening mj'sdcisiTts, and be strong. . . . For the next fifqf 
years;. ... Jet all other gods disap|>car from our minds. This 
is the only God that is awake, our own race, everywhere His 
hands, everywhere His feet, everywhere His ears; He coven 
everything. . . . The first of all worships is the worship of 
those all around us. ... He alone Serves God who serv^es all 
other beings,” 


—VhckiiTiaTidaJ 



CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE OF INDLAN HISTORY* 


BX. 

4000: Neolithic Culture in \l>’Sore 
1900: Culture of Mohenjo-ilaro 
1600: Ar>’an invasion of India 
1000-500: Formation of the Vedas 
800-500: The Upanisbads 
599-527: Mahavira, founder of Jainism 
563-483: Buddha 

500: Sushruta^ phv'sician 
500: Kapila and the Sankbya Philos¬ 
ophy 

500: The earliest Puranas 
329: Greek invasion of India 
325: Alexander leaves India 
322-185: The Maurya Dynasty 
322-298: Chandragupta Alaurv'a 
^ 298-302: Megasthenes at Pataliputra 
* 273-232: Ashoka 
AJ>. 120: Kanishka, Kushan King 
120: Charaka, phv'sician 
320-530: The Gupta Dynasty 
320-330: Chandragupta I 
330-380: Samudra^pta 
380-413: Vikramadin'a 
399'4i4* Fa-Hien in India 
100-700: Temples and frescoes of Ajanta 
400: Kalidasa, poet and dramatise 
455-500: Hun invasion of India 
499: Arv’abhata, mathematician 
505-587: Varahamihira, astronomer 
598-660: Brahmagupta, astronomer 
606-648: King Harsha-Vardhana 
608-642: Pulakcshin II, Chaluk^'an King 

629- 645: Yuan Chwang in India 
629-50: Srong-tsan Gampo, King of 

Tioet 

630- 800: Golden Age of Tibet 

639: Srong-tsan Gampo founds Lhasa 
712: Arab conquest of Sind 
750: Rise of the Pallava Kingdom 
750-780: Building of Borobudur, Java 
760: The Kaflasha Temple 
788-820: Shankara, Vedanta philosopher 
8^1300: Golden Age of Cambodia 
800-1400; Golden Age of of Rajputana 
900: Rise of the Chola Kingdom 
973-1048: Alberuni. Arab scholar 
993; Foimdation of Delhi 
997-1030: Sulun Mahmud of Ghazni 
k ' , 


Aa>. 

1008: Mahmud invades Indb 
1076-1126: Vikramaditya Chalukya 
1114: Bhaskara, mathemadcian 
1150: Building of Angkor Wat 
ti86: Turkish invasion of India 
1206-1526: The Stdtanate of Delhi 
1206-1210: Sultan Kutbu-d Din Aibak 
1288-1293: Marco Polo in India 
1296-1315: Sultan Alau-d-din 

1303: Alau-d-din takes Chitor 
1325-1351: Sultan Muhammad bin Tughlak 
1336: Foundanon of Vijayanagar 
1336-1405: Timur (Tamerlane) 

1351-13S8: Sultan Firoz Shah 
1398; Timur invades India 
1440-1518: Kabir, poet 
14/^1538; Baba Nanak, founder of the 
Sikhs 

1483-1530: Babur founds the Mogul 
Dynasty 

1483-1573: Sur Das, poet 

14^: Vasco da Gama reaches India 
1509-1529; Krishna deva Raya rules 
Vijav'anagar 

1510: Portugese occupy Goa 
1530-1542: Humavmn 
1532-1624; Tulsi Das, poet 
1542-1545: Shcr Shah 
•555-H56: Restoration and death of 
Humayun 
1560-1605: Akbar 

1565: Fall of Vi)a\'anagar at Talikota 
1600: Foundadon of India Co. 
1605-1627: Jehangir 
1628-1658; Shah Jehan 

1631: Death of Mumtaz Mahal 
1632-1653: Building of the Ta) Mahal 
1658-1707: Aurangzeb 

1674: The French found Pondicherry 
1674-16^: Raja Shivaji 

1690: The Elnglish found Calcutta 
1756-1763: French-^glish War in India 
1757: Batdc of Massey 
1765-1767: Roben Qive, ^v. of Bengal 
1772-1774; Warren Hastings, Gov. of Ben- 

1788-1795: Trdl of Warren Hastings 


* Dates before 1600 aj>. are uncertain; dates before 329 bx. arc guessu ork. 
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AJ>. 

1786-1793: Lord Comu’allis, Gov. of Ben¬ 
gal 

1798-1805: Marquess Wellesley, Gov. of 
Bengal 

1828-1835: Lord William Cavendish-Ben- 
cinck, Go\*emor-Gencral of 
Indb 

1828: Ram Mohun Roy founds the 
BrabmaSoniaj 
1829: Abolition of suttee 

1836-1886: Ramakrishna 

1857: The Sepoy Mutiny 
AJ). 1858: India taken over by the British 
Crown 

1861: Birth of Rabindranath Tagore 


kJK 

1863-1902: Vivekananda (Narendranath 
Dun) 

1869: Birth of Mohandas Karamchand 
Gandhi 

1875; Dayananda founds the Arya- 
Soniaj. 

1880-1884: Marquess of Ripon, Viceroy 
1885: Foundation of India National 
Congress 

1889-1905: Boron Curzon, Viceroy 
1916-1921: Baron Chelmsford, Viceroy 
1919: Amritsar 

1921-1926: Earl of Reading, Viceroy 
1926-1931: Lord Irwin, Viceroy 
1931- : Lord Willingdon, Viceroy 
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CHAPTER XIV 


The Foundations of India 

I. SCENE OF THE DRAMA 

The rediscovery of India—A gLmce at the 7mp—Cimiattc m- 

fiuences 

N othing sl^ould more deeply shame the modem student than the 
recency and inadequacy of his acquaintance witli India* Here is 
a vast peninsula of nearly twt> million square miles; two-thirds as large 
as the United States, and twenty times the size of its master. Great Britain; 
320,000,000 souls, more than in all North and South America combined, 
or one-hfth of the population of the earth; an impressive continuity of 
development and civilization from Alohenjo-daro, ^1900 b.c, or earlier, 
to Gandhi, Raman and Tagore; faiths compassing every stage from bar- y 
barous idolatry to the most subtle and spiritual pantheism; philosophers 
playing a thousand variations on one monistic theme from the Upmmhads 
eight centuries before Christ to Shankara eight centuries after him; 
scientists developing astronomy three thousand years ago, and winning 
Nobel prizes in our own rime; a democratic conscinirion of untraceablc 
antiquity in the villages, and wise and beneficent rulers like Ashoka and 
Akbar in the capitals; minstrels singing great epics almost as old as Homer, 
and poets holding world audiences today; artists raising gigantic temples 
for Hindu gods from Tibet to Ceylon and from Cambodia to Java, or 
cart'ing perfect palaces by the score for Mogul kings and queens—this 
is the India that patient scholarship is now opening up, like a new in¬ 
tellectual continent, to that W^estem mind which only y esterday thought 
civilization an exclusively Eurcq>ean thing-* 

• Irom the nme ojF Jllcgasthencs, who ilucribcd Indio, to Greece C3. 302 bjcl, down do 
the cightcenrh cencuri'', India was atl a marv-c[ and a mystcrj' to Europe. iVlarca Polo 
CtJ54"I3*3 a-i> ) pictured its western fringe vaguely. CoLunibus blundered upon Airwerica 
in trying to reach it, Vasco da Gama sailed around Africa to rediscover It, and mercKants 
spoke rapacSuiidy of “ihc wealth of the Indies." But scheiil;irs left the mine almost un¬ 
tapped* A Dutch misiinnary to India, Abraham Roger, made a bcginnhig with his Open 
Door to the Hidden Hesthendotti (idyj); Dry'den showed his alertness by writing the 
play Auranszeb and an Austrian mmk Fra, Faoiino de S. BarEolomeo, advanced 

59 ' 
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The scene of the histon’^ is a great triangle narrowing down from the ever¬ 
lasting snows of the Himalayas to the eternal heat of Ceylon. In a comer at 
the left lies Persia, close akin to V edic India in people, language and gods. 
Following the northern frontier eastward we strike Afghanistan; here is 
Kandahar, the ancient Gandhara, where Greek and Hindu* sculpture fused 
for a while, and then paned never to meet again; and north of it is Kabul, 
from which the Moslems and die Moguls made those bloody raids that gave 
them India for a thousand years. Within the Indian frontier, a short day’s 
ride from Kabul, is Peshawar, where the old northern habit of invading the 
south still persists. Note how near to India Russia comes at the Pamirs and 
the passes of the Hindu Kush; hereby will hang much politics. Direcdy at 
the northern tip of India is the province of Kashmir, whose very name recalls 
the ancient glory of India’s textile crafts. South of it is the Punjab—i.e., 
“Land of the Five Rivers”—with the great city of Lahore, and Shimla, sum¬ 
mer capital at the foot of the Himalayas (“Home of the Snow”). Through 
the western Punjab runs the mighty river Indus, a thousand miles in Icngdi; 


the manor with two Sanskrit grammars and a treatise on the Syitema Brahmanicum 
(i792).'* In 1789 Sr William Jones opened his career as one of the greatest of Indolo¬ 
gists by translating Kalidasa’s ShoJhm/d/a; this translation, rc-rendered into German in 1791, 
profoundly affected Herder and Goethe, and—through the Schlcgcls—the entire Romantic 
movement, which hoped to find in the East all the mv'sticism and mystery that seemed to 
have died on the approach of science and Elnlightcmnent in the West. Jones startled 
the world of scholar^ip by declaring that Sanskrit was cousin to all the languages of 
Europe, and an indication of our racial kinship with the Vedic Hindus; these announce¬ 
ments almost created modem philology and ethnology'. In 1805 Coicbrookc’s essay On 
the Vedas revealed to Europe the oldest product of Indian literature; and about the 
same time Anquetil-Duperron’s translation of a Persun translation of the Upanishads 
acquainted Schelling and Schopenhauer uith what the latter called the profoundest phi¬ 
losophy that he had ever read.* Buddhism was practically unknown as a system of 
thought until Bumoufs Essai sur le Pali (i836)-ix., on the language of the Buddhist 
doctunents. Bumouf in France, and his pupil Max Muller in England, roused scholars 
and philanthropists to make possible a translation of all the “Sacred Books of the East”; 
and Rhys Davids funhered this task by a lifetime devoted to the exposition of the lit- 
eranire of Buddhism. Despite and because of these labors it has become clear that we 
have merely begun to know India; our acquaintance with its literature is as limited as 
Europe’s knowledge of Greek and Roman literature in the days of Charlemagne. Today, 
in the enthu»asm of our discover)’, we exaggerate generously ^e value of the new revela¬ 
tion; a European philosopher believes that “Indian w’isdom is the profoundest that exists”* 
and a great novelist writes: “I have not found, in Europe or .America, poets, thinkers or 
popular leaders equal, or ev’en comparable, to those of India today.”* 

• The word Indian will be used in this Book as applying to India in general; the word 
HhtdtL, for vari^’s sake, will occasionally be used in the same sense, following the cus¬ 
tom of the Persians and the Greeks; but where any confusion might result, Hindu will be 
used in its later and stricter sense, as referring only to those inhabhana of India who (as 
distinct from Moslem Indians) accept one of the native faiths. 
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its name came from the native word for river^ sbidhit^ which the Persians 
(changing k to Hmdu) applied to alJ nortliem India in their word Hindiisfim 
—i*c.t *'Land of the Rivers.^' Out of this Persian term Hmdu the invading 
Greeks made for us the word India. 

From the Punjab the Jumna and the Ganges flow leisurely to die south¬ 
east; the Jumna waters the new capital at Delhi, and mirrors the Taj Alahal 
at Agra; the Ganges broadens down to the Holy Gty, Benares, washes ten 
million devotees daily* and fertilizes with its dozen mouths the province of 
Bengal and the old British capital at Cilcutra. Still farther east is Burma,, with 
the golden pagodas of Rangoon and the sunlit road to Mandalay, Prom 
Mandalay back across India to the western airport at Karachi is almost as 
long a flight as from New York to Los Angeles. South of the Indus, on 
such a flight, one would pass over Rajputana, land of the heroic Rajputs, with 
its famed cities of Gw'alior and Chitor„ Jaipur,, Ajmer and Udaipur, South 
and west is the “Presidency’'' or province of Bombay, with teeming cities 
at Surat, Ahmcdabad, Bombay and Poona, East and south lie the progressive 
native-nilcd states of Hyderabad and .Mysore, with picturesque capitals of the 
same naniies. On the west coast is Goa, and on the eastern coast is Pondi- 
cherry, where the conquering British have left to the Portuguese and the 
French respectively a few square miles of territorial consolation. Along die 
Bay of Bengal the iMadras Presidency runs, with the wTll-govemed city of 
Madras as its center, and the sublime and gloomy temples of Tanjore, Trichi- 
nopoly, Madura and Rameshvaram adorning its southern boundaries. And 
then “Adanfs Bridge”—a reef of sunken islands^beckons us across the strait 
to Ceylon, where civilization flourished sixecen hundred years ago. AH these 
are a httlc part of India. 

must conceive it, then, not as a nation, like Egypt, Babylonia, or 
England, but as a continent as [wpulous and polyglot as Europe, and 
almost as varied in climate and race, in literature, philosophy and art. 
Tlic north is harassed by cold blasts from the Himalayas, and by the fogs 
that form when these blasts meet the southern sun. In the Punjab the 
nvers have created great alluvial plains of unsurpassed fertility''/ but south 
of the river-valleys the sun rules as an unchecked despot, the plains are 
dry and bare, and require for their fruitful tillage no mere husbandry 
but an almost stupefying sbvcr}^" Englishmen do not stay in India more 
than five years at a time; and if a hundred thousand of them rule three 
thousand times their number of Hindus it is because they have not stayed 
there long enough. 

Here and there, constiniting one-fifth of the land, the primitive jungle 
remains, a breedlng-pkcc of tigers, leopards, wolves and snakes. In the 
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southern third, or Deccan,* the heat is drier, or is tempered with breezes 
from the sea. But from Delhi to Ceylon the dominating fact in India is 
heat: hear that has weakened the physique, shonened the youth, and 
affected the quietist religion and philosophy of the inhabitants^ The only 
relief from this heat is to sic still, to do nothing, to desire nothing; or in 
the summer months the monsoon wind may bring cooling moisture and 
fertilizing rain from the sea. When the monsoon fails to blow, India 
starv es, and dreams of Nuv ana. 

II. THE OLDEST CIVILIZATION? 

Prehistoric lTidia^Mobenjo-daro—l£s jjittquky 

In the days when historians supposed that history had begun with 
Greece, Europe gladly believed that India had been a hotbed of barbarism 
until the “Aiy^an” cousins of the European peoples had migrated from 
the shores of the Caspian to bring the arts and sciences to a savage and 
benighted peninsula. Recent researches have marred this comforting pic¬ 
ture—as future researches will change the perspective of these pages. In 
India, as elsewhere, the beginnings of civilization are buried in the earth, 
and not all the spades of archeology will ever quite exhume them. Re- 
mains of an Old Scone Age fill many cases in the museums of Calcutta, 
Madras and Bombay; and neolithic objects have been found in nearly 
every stare/ These, however, were cultures, not yet a chnlization. 

In 1924 the world of scholarship was again aroused by news from 
India: Sir John Marshall announced char his Indian aides, R. D. Bancrji 
in particular, had discovered at jMohenjoKlaro, on the western bank of the 
lower Indus, remains of what seemed to be an older civilizadon chan any 
yet knowm to historians. There, and at Harappa, a few hundred mil^ 
CO the north, four or five superimposed cities W'crc excavated, with hun¬ 
dreds of solidly-built brick houses and shops, ranged along xvide streets 
as well as narrow lanes, and rising in many cases to scveriil stories. Let 
Sir John estimate the age of these remains: 

These discoveries establish the existence in Sind (the northernmost 
province of the Bombay Presidency) and the Punjab, during the 
fourth and third millcnniuTn of a highly developed cicy hfe; and 

" Fmni daluhma, hand” tLadn dexter ); secondarily meiining ''south," since south- 

cm Inilia is on. the right band of a worshiper facing the rising sun. 
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the presence, in many of the houses, of wells and batiirooms as well 
35 an elaborate drainage-system, betoken a social condition of the 
citizens at least equal to that found in Sumer, and superior to that 
prevailing in Contemporary Babylonia and Lgvpc- ■ ■ ■ liven at Ur 
the houses are by no means equal in point of consmiccion to those 
of Mohenjo-daro/ 

Among the finds at these sites were household utensils and toilet nut- 
fits; pottery painted and plain, hand-turned and turned on the wheel; 
terracottas, dice and chess-men; coins older than any previously Icnoum; 
over a thousand seals^ most of them engraved, and inscribed in an un¬ 
known pictographic script; jaience work of excellent quality; stone carv¬ 
ing superior to that of the Sumerians;* copper weapons and implements, 
and a copper model of a two-wheeled cart (now our oldest example of 
a wheeled vehicle); gold and silver bangles, ear-omaments, necklaces, and 
other jewelry '"so wcW finished and so highly polished,” sa^'s Marshall, 
^"chat they might have come out of a Bond Street jewclcris of today 
rather than from a prehistoric house of 5,000 years ago/** 

Strange to say, the lowest strata of these remains showed a more de¬ 
veloped art chan the upper layers—as if even the most ancient deposits 
were from a ci^dlization already hundreds, perhaps thousands, of years 
old. Some of the implements were of scone, some of copper, some of 
bronze, suggesting that this Indus culture had arisen in a Chalcolithic Age 
—Le., in a transition from stone to bronze as the material of tools-” The 
indications are chat jMohenjo-daro was at its height when Cheops built 
the first great pyramid; chat it had coninicrcial, religious and artistic 
connections with Sumeria and Babylonia;* and that it survived over three 
thousand years, until the third century before Chrisc.t“ V\^e cannot tell 

* coiineciJu[i$ arr by sinulir seals found Alohcnjo-din:) md in 

Surntni (especially at Kish), 9 .nd by tht appearuicic of die Nago, or houded seiponc, 
among the early Mesopotamian scals.^ In 193 ; Dr* lltMin Frankfort unearthed, in die 
ruins of a GabylonLtn-ElaniiTe village at the miylem TeU-Astnar (near Baghdad), pottery 
seals and beads which in his judgnicni (Sir John .Marshall coacurring) were imporrei 
from iMohcnjo-daro ca. low 

t iMacdoiscM believes that this amazing eivillzadDn was derived from Sumeria;^ Hall be- 
lici'cs that the Sumerians derived their culture from ludiaj“ WooLey derives both the 
Sumcriarif and ihc early Hindus from some common parent stock and ctilmre in or near 
Baluchistajin^ Investigators have been struck by the fact that simitar seals found both in 
Babylonia and in India belong to the eiiriKit (^pre^umerian^) pliase of the Mesopo- 
lamian culture, but to die iitett phase of the Indiis civil [zahoo''^—which suggests the pri¬ 
ority' of India, Chdde inclines co this condusiun: "By the end of the fourth milicnnJum 
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yet whether^ as MarsKall believes^ Mohenjo-daro represents the oldest 
of all civilizations known. But the exhuming of prehistoric India has just 
begun; only in our time has archeolog^-^ turned from Egypt across Meso^ 
potamia to India, When the soil of India has been turned up like that 
of Egypt we shall probably find there a cj\Tlhadon older than that which 
flowered out of the mud of the Nile.* 

IIL THE INDO-ARYANS 

TheTMthe^—The mvaders-ThevHlage cmirnninhy-Caste—lVar- 
riars—Prieits—MeTchimtS‘-lVi^Tkers—Ot£Uns£es 

Despite the continuity of the remains in Sind and Mysore, we feel that 
betw'een the heyday of Mohenjo-daro and the advent of the Aryans a 
great gap stands in our knowledge; or rather that our knowledge of the 
past is an occasional gap in our ignorance. Among the Indus relics is a 
peculiar seal, composed of two serpent heads, which was the characteristic 
symbol of the oldest historic people of India—those serpent-worshiping 
Nagas whom the invading Arj^ans found in possession of the norrhem 
provinces, and whose descendants still linger in the remoter hills.^ Farther 
south the land was occupied by a dark-skinned, broad-nosed people whom, 
without knowing the origin of the word, wc call Dravidians, They were 
already a civilized people when the Aryans broke down upon them; 
their adventurous merchants sailed the sea even to Sumena and Babylon, 
and their cities knew many refinements and lu.xuries" ft was from 
them, apparently, that the Aryans took their village community and their 
sj-stems of land-tenure and taxation." To this day the Deccan is still 
essentially Dravidian in stock and customs, in language, literature and arts 

Bjt the wmteriid culture of AhyilciS, Ur, or Mohenjo-diro would stand camparisou with 
that of Periclan Athens or of any medieval touTi. . . , Judging by the domestic arehitec- 
nire, the seil-cutdng, and the grace of the pottery, the Indus clvilizadun was ahead of the 
BabyJoaian at the beginning of the third milienitium (ca. jiw b.c.>. But that was a late 
phase of tht bidkn culnire; ic may have enjoyed no less lead in earlier rimes. Were then 
the Innovations and discoveries that charactenM proto-Sun^erian civilimion nor native dt^ 
%'dopmenis on Babylonian soil, but the results of Indkn mspLration? ff so had the 
Sunieriam themselves come from the Indus, or at least from regions in its immediate 
sphere of influence?'^ These fascinating questions cannot yet be answeted; but they serve 
to remind us chat a history of civ illation, becatisc of our human ignorance, bei^ at 
what was probably a bcc point in the actual development of culnire. ' * 

* Recent excavations near Chitaldrug. in Mysore, revealed ax levels of buried cultures 
rising from Stone Age Implements and geometrically adorned pottery apparently as old 
4000 iw:,, to remains as btc as 1100 ajj.“ ^ 
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The invasion and conquest of tliese flourishing tribes by the Arj-ans 
was parr of that ancient process whereby, periodically, the north has 
swept down vioIentJv' upon the settled and pacifled southj this has been 
one of the main streams of histor}% on %vhich ci^dUzations have risen and 
fallen like epochal undulations. The Aryans poured do\%m upon the 
Dravidians, the Achxans and Dorians upon the Cretans and j^lgeans, the 
Germans upon the Romans, the Lombards upon the Italians, the English 
upon the world. Forever the north produces rulers and warriors, the 
south produces artists and saints, and the meek inherit heaven, 

WHio w'ere these marauding Ar\''ans? They themselves used the term 
as meaning noblemen (Sonsliic jryj, noble), but perhaps this ptriocic 
derivation is one of those after-thoughts which cast scandalous gleams 
of humor into philology.* Very probably they came from that Caspian 
region w'hich their Persian cousins called Airy ona^aejo— Aryan 
home,”t About the same time that the Aryan Kassites overran Babylonia, 
the Vedic Aryans began to enter India. 

Like the Germans invading Italy, these Aty'ans were rather immigrants 
chan conquerors. But they brought with them strong physiques, a hearty 
appetite in both solids and liquids, a ready brutality, a skill and courage 
in war, which soon gave them the mastciy of northern India, They fought 
with bows and arro^^^, led by armored warriors in chariots, who wielded 
battle-axes and hurled spears. They \i ere coo primitive to be hypocrites: 
they subjugated India without pretending to elevate it. They wanted 
land, and pasture for their cattle; their word for w ar said nothing about 
national honor, but simply meant “a desire for more cow^.’”" Slowly they 
made their w^ay east\vard along the Indus and the Ganges, until all Hin¬ 
dustan | was under their control* 

^ Monicr-VViUums dfrtves Aryan from the Sanskrit tone rf-jr, la plough;" cf. the Larin 
arotmrn, a pltn^h, and sirea, an open spice. On this theory the word Aryan originally 
not nohlcnun but peasant, 

i Wt find such i^iiEcally Vedic dckics as Tnctra, Mina and Varuna mendoned in a 
treaty' concluded by the Hitrice« and Afitannkns ar the beginning of the fou/t«nrii 

century bx.;" and so characterlsdc a Vedic ritual as the drinking of the sacred soma juice 
is repeated in the Persian ccrciiiony of drinking tlic sjp of the haoma plant, (Sanskrit j 
corresponds regularly to Zend or Persian bt fotiu becomes ffjowM, as smdhu becomes 
Hindu,*) We ccnclude that the Mitaiinians, the Hittitci, the Ka^ites, the Sogdiacs, the 
Bactrians, the Medes, the Persians, and the Ary'an invaders of India were branches of ao 
already heterogeneous ^Indo-European” stock which spread out fromi the shores of the 
Caspian Sea. 

J A word applied by the ancient Persians to India north of the Narbada River* 
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As they passed from armed warfare to settled tillage their tribes grad¬ 
ually coalesced into pett)’’ states. Each state was ruled by a king checked 
by a council of warriors; each tril)c was led by a raja or chieftain limited 
in his power by a tribal council; each tribe was composed of comparatively 
independent village communities governed by assemblies of family heads. 
“I lave you heard, Ananda,” Buddha is represented as asking his St. John, 
“that the Vajjians foregather often, and frequent public meetings of their 
clans? ... So long, Ananda, as the Vajjians foregather thus often, and 
frequent the public meetings of their clan, so long may they be expected 
not to decline, but to prosper.”" 

Like all peoples, the Aryans had rules of endogamy and exogamy- 
forbidding marriage outside the racial group or within near degrees of 
kinship. From these rules came the most characteristic of Hindu institu¬ 
tions. Outnumbered by a subject p>eople whom they considered inferior 
to tliemselves, the Aiy’ans foresaw that without restrictions on inter¬ 
marriage they would soon lose their racial identity; in a century or two 
they would be assimilated and absorbed. The first caste division, there¬ 
fore, %\'as not by status but by color;* it divided long noses from broad 
noses, Aryans from Xagas and Dravidians; it was merely the marriage 
regulation of an endogamous group.* In its later profusion of hereditary, 
racial and occupational divisions the caste system hardly existed in V^edic 
times." Among the Ar)'ans themselves marriage (except of near kin) 
w.is free, and status was not defined by birth. 

As V’edic India (2000-1000 b.c.) passed into the “I leroic” age (1000-500 
B.c.)— i.e., as India changed from the conditions pictured in the Vedas 
into those described in the Mahabharata and the occupations 

became more sp>ecialized and hereditary*, and caste divisions were more 
rigidly defined. At the top were the l^hatriyas, or fighters, who held it 
a sin to die in bed.* Even the religious ceremonials were in the early day*s 
performed by chieftains or kings, in the fashion of Csesar play*ing Pantifex; 
the Brahmans or priests were then mere assistants at the sacrifice." In 
the Ramayana a Kshatriya protests passionately against mating a “proud 
and peerless bride” of warrior stock to “a prating priest and Brahman”;" 
the Jain books take for granted the leadership of the Kshatriyas, and the 
Buddhist literature goes so far as to call the Brahmans “low-bom.’** Even 
in India things change. 


• The eariy Hindu word for caste b vjnu, color. Thb was translated by the Portu¬ 

guese invaders as casta, from the Latin castus, pure. 
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But as war gradually gave way to p>cacc—and as religion, being then 
largely an aide to agriculture in the face of the incalculable elements, 
grew in social imponance and ritual complexity, and required expert in¬ 
termediaries between men and gods—the Brahmans increased in number, 
wealth and power. As educators of the young, and oral transminers of 
the race’s history, literature and laws, they were able to recreate the past 
and form the future in their own image, moulding each generation into 
greater reverence for the priests, and, building for their caste a prestige 
which would, in later centuries, give them the supreme place in Hindu 
society. Already in Buddha’s days they had begun to challenge the 
supremacy of the Kshatriyas; they pronounced these warriors inferior, 
even as the Kshatriyas pronounced the priests inferior;** and Buddha felt 
that there was much to be said for both points of view. Even in Buddha’s 
time, however, the Kshatriyas had not conceded intellectual leadership 
to the Brahmans; and the Buddhist movement itself, founded by a Ksha- 
triya noble, contested the religious hegemony of India with the Brahmans 
for a thousand years. 

Below these ruling minorities were the \'aisyas, merchants and free¬ 
men hardly distinct as a caste before Buddha, the Shudras, or working¬ 
men, who comprised most of the native population; and finally the Out- 
castes or Pariahs—unconverted native tribes like the Chandalas, war cap¬ 
tives, and men reduced to slavery' as a punishment." Out of this originally 
small group of castclcss men grew the 40,000,000 “Untouchables” of 
India today. 

IV. INDO-ARYAN SOCIETY 

Herders—Tillers of the soil—Craftstuen—Traders—Coinage and 
credit—Morals—Marriage—Woman 

How did these Ary'an Indians live? At first by war and spoliation; then 
by herding, tillage and industry in a rural routine not unlike that of 
medieval Eurojje; for until the Industrial Revolution in which we live, 
the basic economic and political life of man had remained essentially the 
same since neolithic days. The Indo-Ary^ans raised cattle, used the cow 
without considering it sacred, and ate meat when they could afford it, 
having offered a morsel to priests or gods;" Buddha, after nearly star\'ing 
himself in his ascetic youth, seems to have died from a hearty meal of 
fjork." They planted barley, but apparently knew nothing of rice in 
\'edic times. The fields were divided by each village conuiiunity’ among 
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its consdrucnt families, but were irrigated in common; the land could 
not be sold to an outsider, and could be bequeathed only to the family 
heirs in direct male line. The majority of the people were yeomen owning 
their own soil; the x\ryans held it a disgrace to work for hire. There 
were, we are assured, no landlords and no paupers, no millionaires and 
no slums." 

In the towTis handicrafts flourished among independent artisans and 
apprentices, organized, half a thousand years before Christ, into powerful 
guilds of metal-workers, wood-workers, stone-workers, leather-workers, 
ivory-workers, basket-makers, house-painters, decorators, potters, dyers, 
fishermen, sailors, hunters, trappers, butchers, confectioners, barbers, 
shampooers, florists, cooks—the very list reveals the fulness and vari¬ 
ety of Indo-Ar)"an life. The guilds settled intra-guild affairs, even 
arbitrating difficulties betu’een members and their wives. Prices were de¬ 
termined, as among ourselves, not by supply and demand but by the 
gullibility of the purchaser; in the palace of the king, however, was an 
official Valuer who, like our secretive Bureau of Standards, tested goods 
to be bought, and dictated terms to the makers." 

Trade and travel had advanced to the stage of horse and two-wheeled 
wagon, but were still medievally difficult; caravans were held up by taxes 
at every petty frontier, and as like as not by highu^aymien at any turn. 
Transport by river and sea was more developed: about 860 b.c. ships 
with modest sails and a thousand oars carried to Mesopotamia, Arabia 
and Egypt such tj^pical Indian products as perfumes and spices, cotton 
and silk, shawls and muslins, pearls and rubies, ebony and precious stones, 
and ornate brocades of silver and gold." 

Trade was stunted by clumsy methods of exchange—at first by baner, 

, then by the use of cattle as currency; brides like Homer’s “oxen-bearing 
maidens” were bought with cows." Later a heavy copper coinage was 
issued, guaranteed, however, only by private individuals. There were 
no banks; hoarded money was hidden in the house, or buried in the 
ground, or deposited with a friend. Out of this, in Buddha’s age, grew 
a credit system: merchants in different towns facilitated trade by giving 
one another letters of credit; loans could be obtained from such Roths¬ 
childs at eighteen per cent," and there was much talk of promissory 
notes. The coinage was not sufficiently inconvenient to discourage 
gambling; already dice were essential to civilization. In many cases gam¬ 
bling halls were provided for his subjects by the king, in the fashion, if 
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not quite in the style, of Monaco; and a portion of the receipts went to 
the royaJ treasury"." It seems a scandalous arrangeniem to ns, who are 
not quite accustomed to having our gambling institutions contribute so 
directly to the support of our public officials. 

Commercial morality stood on a high leveL The kings of Vedic India, 
as of Homeric Greece, were not above lifting cattle from their neighbors;" 
but the Greek historian of Alcxander*^s campaigns describes the Hindus 
as “remarkable for integrity, so reasonable as seldom to have recourse 
to la^'^uirs, and so honest as to require neither locks to their doors nor 
writings to bind their agreements; they are in the liighesc degree truth- 
ful.”"* The Rjg-veda speaks of incest, seduction, prostitution, abortion and 
adultery* and there are some signs of homosextialicy;" but the general 
picture that we derive from the Vedas and the epics Is one of high stand¬ 
ards in the relations of the sexes and the life of the family. 

iMamage might be entered into by forcible abduction of the bride, by 
purchase of her, or by mutual consent. iMarriage by consent, however, 
was considered slightly disreputable; women thought it more honorable 
to be bought and paid for, and a great compliment to be stolen.* Polyg¬ 
amy was permitted, and was encouraged among the great; it \vss an act 
of merit to support several wives, and to transmit ability." The story of 
Draupadi," who married five brothers at once, indicates the occasional 
occurrence, in Epic days, of that strange polyandry—the marriage of 
one woman to several men, usually brothcrs—which survived in Ceylon 
til] 1859, and still lingers in the mountain villages of Tibet." But polyg¬ 
amy was usually the privilege of the male, w'ho ruled the A^jyan house^ 
hold with patriarchal omnipotence. He held the right of ownersliip over 
his wTves and his children, and might in certain cases sell them or cast 
them out.“ 

Nevertheless, woman enjoyed far greater freedom in the Vedic period 
than in later India. She had more to say in the choice of her mate than 
the forms of marriage might suggest. She appeared freely at feasts and 
dances, and joined with men in religious sacrifice. She could study, and 
might, like Gaigi, engage in philosophic disputation." if she was left a 
wadow there were no restrictions upon her remarriage." In the Heroic 
Age woman seems to have lost something of this liberty. She was dis¬ 
couraged from mental pursuits, on the ground that “for a woman to study 
the Vedas indicates confusion in the realm;”" the remarriage of widows 
became uncommon; ptirdaif—the seclusion of women—began; and the 
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practice of suttee, almost unknown in Vcdic times, increased.** The ideal 
woman was now typified in the heroine of the Raniaycma—x\\^x. faithful 
Sita who follows and obc)’s her husband humbly, through every test of 
fidelity and courage, until her death. 


V. THE RELIGION OF THE NtDAS 

Pre-Vedic religion^Vedic gods—Moral gods—The Vedic story 
of Creation—hfwtortality—The horse sacrifice 

The oldest known religion of India, which the invading Ary’ans found 
among the Nagas, and which still sur\'ivcs in the ethnic nooks and crannies 
of the great peninsula, was apparently an animistic and totemic worship 
of multitudinous spirits dwelling in stones and animals, in trees and streams, 
in mountains and stars. Snakes and seipents were divinities—idols and 
ideals of virile reproductive power; and the sacred Bodhi tree of Buddha’s 
time was a vestige of the mystic but wholesome reverence for the quiet 
majesty of trees." Naga, the dragon-god, llanuman the monkey-god, 
Nandi the divine bull, and the Yakshas or tree-gods passed dowm into the 
religion of historic Indb.“ Since some of these spirits were good and some 
evil, only great skill in magic could keep the body from being possessed 
or tortured, in sickness or mania, by one or more of the innumerable 
demons that filled the air. Hence the medley of incantations in the 
Atharva-vedaj or Book of the Knou'ledge of Magic; one must recite spells 
to obtain children, to avoid abortion, to prolong life, to ward off evil, to 
woo sleep, to destroy or harass enemies.*** 

The earliest gods of the Vedas were the forces and elements of nature 
herself—sky, sun, eanh, fire, light, wind, water and sex.** Dyaus (the 
Greek Zeus, the Roman Jupiter) was at first the sky itself; and the Sans¬ 
krit word devay which later was to mean divine, originally meant only 
bright. By that poetic license which makes so many deities, these natural 
objects were personified; the sky, for example, became a father, Varuna; 
the earth became a mother, Prithivi; and vegetation was the fruit of their 
union through the rain." The rain was the god Parjanya, fire was Agni, 
the wind was Va)m, the pestilential wind was Rudra, the storm was India, 

•Cf. Atbarva-veda, vi, ij8, and vii, 35, 90. where incanutions “bristling with hatred,” 
and “language of unbridled wildness” arc used by wotnen seeking to oust their rivals, or 
to nuke them barren." In the Bribadaranyaka Upanisbad (6-11) formulas are given for 
raping a woman by incantation, and for “sinning without conceiving.”" 
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The dawn w'as Ushas^ the furrow in the field was Ska^ che sun was Surya, 
M itra, or Vishnuj and the sacred so^ja plants whose juice was at once holy 
and intoxicating to gods and men, was itself a god, a Hindu Dionysus, 
inspiring man by its exhilarating essence to charity, insight and joy, and 
even bestowing upon him eternal Iife.“ A nation, like an individual, begins 
with poetry, and ends with prose. And as things became persons, so 
qualities became objects, adjectives became nouns, epithets became deitii^* 
The life-giving sun became a new sun-god, Savitar the Life-Giver^ the 
shining sun became Vivas\'at, Shining God; the life-generating sun be¬ 
came the great god Prajapati, Lord of all living things,•“ 

For a time the most important of the Vcdic gods was Agni—fire; he 
was the sacred flame that lifted the sacrifice to heaven, he w^as the lightning 
that pranced through the sky, he was the fiery life and spirit of the world* 
But the most popular figure in the pantheon w-as Indra, \™lder of 
thunder and storm. For Indra brought to the Indo-Arj-ans tliat precious 
rain which seemed to them even more vital than the sun; therefore they 
made him the greatest of the gods, invoked the aid of his thunderbolts 
in their battles, and pictured him enviously as a gigantic hero feasting on 
bulls by the hundred, and Japping up lakes of wine," His favorite enemy 
w^as Krishna, who in the Vedas ivas as yet only the local god of the 
Krisima tribe. Vishnu, the sun W'ho covered the earth with his strides,- 
was also a subordinate god, unaware that the future belonged to him 
and to Krishna, his avatar. This is one value of the Vedas to us, that’ 
through them we sec religion in the making, and can follow the birth, 
growth and death of gods and beliefs from animism to philosophic panthe¬ 
ism, and from che superstition of the Aiharva-veda to the sublime monism 
of the Vpanishads. 

These gods are human-in figure, in motive, almost in ignorance* One 
of them, besieged by prayers, ponders what he should give his devotee: 
“This is what 1 will do—no, not that; I will give him a cow"—or shall It 
be a horse? I wonder if 1 have really had s(rjria from him?*" Some of 
them, how'ever, rose in later Vedic da^^ to a majestic moral significance. 
Varuna, who began as the encompassing heaven, whose breath was the 
storm and -whose garment was the sky, grew with tlie development of his 
worshipers into the most ethical and ideal deity of the watching 


* An aLmcm mDciodieisdc devonon was accQfdcd to Prajapali, until be was swallowed 
up, in later ithtology, by the all-cortsiimTiig figuxe of Brahmi. 
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over the world through his great eye, the sun, punishing evil, rewarding 
good, and forgiving the sins of those w’ho petitioned him. In this aspect 
Vanina was the custodian and executor of an eternal law called Rita; this 
was at first the law that established and maintained the stars in their 
courses; gradually it became also the law of right, the cosmic and moral 
rhythm which every man must follow if he would not go astray and be 
destroyed.* 

As the number of the gods increased, the question arose as to which of 
them had created the world. This primal role was assigned now to 
Agni, now to Indra, now to Soma, now to Prajapati. One of the Upant- 
shads attributed the world to an irrepressible Pro-creator: 


Verily, he had no delight; one alone had no delight; he desired a 
second. He was, indeed, as large as a woman and a man closely em¬ 
braced. He caused that self to fall (v pat) into two pieces; there¬ 
from arose a husband (pati) and a wife (patvi). Therefore . . . one’s 
self is like a half fragment; . . . therefore this space is filled by a 
wife. He copulated with her. Therefore human beings were pro¬ 
duced. And she bethought herself: “How, now, docs he copulate 
with me after he has produced me just from himself? Come, let me 
hide myself.” She became a cow. He became a bull. With her he 
did indeed copulate. Then cattle were bom. She became a mare, he 
a stallion. She became a female ass, he a male ass; with her he copu¬ 
lated of a truth. Thence were bom solid hoofed animals. She be¬ 
came a she-goat, he a hc-goat; she a ewe, he a ram. With her he did 
verily copulate. Therefore were bom goats and sheep. Thus indeed 
he created all, whatever pairs there arc, even down to the ants. He 
knew: “I, indeed, am this creation, for I emitted it all from myself.” 
Thence arose creation.* 


In this unique passage we have the germ of pantheism and transmigra¬ 
tion: the Creator is one with his creation, and all things, all forms of 
life, arc one; every form was once another form, and "is distinguished 
from it only in the prejudice of perception and the superficial separateness 
of time. This view, though formulated in the Upanishads, was not yet 
in Vedic days a part of the popular creed; instead of transmigration the 
Indo-Aryans, like the Aryans of Persia, accepted a simple belief in per¬ 
sonal immortality. After death the soul entered into eternal punishi^nt 
or happiness; it was thrust by Varuna into a dark ab>'ss, half Hades and 
half hell, or was raised by Yama into a heaven where every eanhlv jov 
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was made endless and complete.^ “Like com decays che mortal," said the 
Katha Upanhhadj “hke corn is he bom again.”’^ 

In the earlier Vedic religion there were, so far as the evidence goes, 
no temples and no images;" altars were pnt up anew for each sacrifice 
as in Zoroastiian Persia, and sacred fire lifted the offering to heaven. 
Vestiges of human sacrifice occur here,^ as at the outset of almost every 
civilization; but they axe few and uncertain. Again as in Persia, the horse 
was sometimes burnt as an offering to the gods/* The strangest ritual of 
all was the Aslx^arjiedbjif or Sacrifice of die Horse, in which the queen 
of the tribe seems to have copulated with the sacred horse after it had 
been killed.*™ The usual oJfering was a libation of s&rm juice, and the 
pouring of liquid butter into the fire " The sacrifice was conceived for 
the most part in magical terms; if it were properly performed it would 
win its reward, regardless of the moral deserts of the worshiper." The 
priests charged heavily for helping the pious in the ever more complicated 
ritual of sacrifice: if no fee w'as at hand, the priest refused to recite the 
necessar)"' formulas; his pajjfTnent had to come before that of the god. 
Rules were laid down by the clergy as to what the remuneration should 
be for each service—how many cows or horses, or how much gold; gold 
was particularly efficacious in moving the priest or the god." The 
BraJyntanoSj written by the Brahmans, instructed the priest how to turn 
the prayer or sacrifice secredy to the hurt of those who had employed 
him, if they had given him an inadequate fee." Other regulations were 
issued, prescribing the proper ceremony and usage for almost every 
occasion of life, and usually requiring priesdy aid. Slowly the Brahmans 
became a privileged hereditaiy caste, holding the mental and spiritual life 
of India under a control that threatened to sufie all thought and change “ 


VI. THE VEDAS AS LITERATXTRE 

Sanskrit and English—\Vrkmg~Tbe faur **Veda^^—Tks “Jiig- 
’veda'^—A Hynm of Creation 

The language of the Indo-Aryans should be of special interest to us, 
for Sanskrit is one of the oldest in that “Indo-^Europcan" group of lan¬ 
guages to which our oism speech belongs. We feel for a moment a strange 
sense of cultural continuity across great stretches of rime and space when 


‘ Ffffisbatque hi grttmam regina genitaie victimac m^mbrum^ 
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\vc observe the similarity—in Sanskrit, Greek, Latin and English—of the 
numerals, the family terms, and those insinuating little words that, by 
some oversight of the moralists, have been called the copulative verb.* 
It is quite unlikely that this ancient tongue, which Sir William Jones pro¬ 
nounced “more perfect than the Greek, more copious than the Latin, and 
more exquisitely refined than either,’”* should have been the spoken lan¬ 
guage of the Ar)’an invaders. W'hat that speech was we do not know; 
we can only presume that it was a near relative of the early Persian dialect 
in which the Avesta was composed. The Sanskrit of the Vedas and the 
epics has already the earmarks of a classic and literary tongue, used only 
by scholars and priests; the very word Sanskrit means “prepared, pure, 
perfect, sacred.” Tlie language of the people in the \"edic age was not 
one but many; each tribe had its own Aiy'an dialect.** India has never had 
one language. 

The Vedas contain no hint that writing was known to their authors. 
It was not until the eighth or ninth century b.c. that Hindu—probably 
Dravidian—merchants brought from western Asia a Semitic script, akin 
to the Phoenician; and from this “Brahma script,” as it came to be called, 
all the later alphabets of India were derived.* For centuries writing seems 

• Cf. English 07 tc, two, three, four, five with Sanskrit ek, dwee, tree, ebatoor, panch; 
Latin tarns, duo, tres, quattuor, quinque; Greek bets, duo, tria, tettara, pente. {Quattuor 
becomes four, as Latin quercus becomes fir,) Or cf. English arn, art, is with Sanskrit 
own, asi, asti; Latin stati, es, est; Greek eimi, ei, esti. For family terms cf. p. 357 above. 
Grimm’s Law, which formulated the changes effected in the consonants of a word through 
the different vocal habits of separated peoples, has revealed to us more fully the surpris¬ 
ing kinship of Sanskrit with our own tongue. The law may be rouglUy stimmarized by 
saying that in most cases (there arc numerous exceptions): 

X. Saiukrit ib (as in kratu, power) corresponds to Greek k {kartos, strength), Latin c 
or qu (cornu, horn), German b, g ot k (bart), and English b, g or f (bard)’ 

2. Skt- g or ; (as in fan, to beget), corresponds to GL g (genos, race), L.’ g (genus) 
Ger. cb or k (kind, child), k (km)\ 

3. Skt. gb or h (as in byas, yesterday), corresponds to Gk. cb (cbtbes), L. b, f, g, or v 
(beri), Ger. or g (gestem), E. g or y (yesterday)-, 

4. Skt. f (as in tar, to cross) corresponds to Gk. t (temia, end), L, t (ter-mhms) Ger. 

d (durcb, through), E. tb or d (tijrough)-, ’ 

5. Skt. i (as in das, ten) corresponds to Gk. d (deka), L. d (decern), Ger ** (zebn) 
E. t (ten)’, 

6 . Skt. db or h (as in dba, to place or put) corresponds to Gk. tb (ti-tbe-mi, I place), 
L. f, d or b (fa-cere, do), Ger. t (tun, do), E. J (do, deed)’, 

7 Skt. p (as in patana, feather) corresponds to Gk. p (pteros, wing), |„ p (perma, 
feather), CSer. / or v (feder), E. / or A (feather)’, 

8. Skt. bb (as in bbri, to bear) corresponds to Gk. pb (pberein), L. f or b (fero) Ger. 
p, / or pb (fabren), E. A or p (bear, birth, brother, etc.)." 
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to have been confined lo commercial and administrative purposes^ with 
lirtle thought of using it for literature^ ^‘merchants^ not priests^ developed 
this basic art.'^“ Even the Buddhist canon docs not appear to have been 
written do\\Ti before the third century a.c. The oldest extant mscriprions 
in India are those of Ashoka " AVe who (until the air about us was filled 
with words and music) were for centuries made eye-minded by writing 
and print, find it hard to understand how contentedly India, long after 
she had learned to write, clung to the old ways of transmitting history 
and literature by recitation and memory. The Vedas and the epics were 
songs that grew with the gcnerarioiis of those chat recited themj they 
were intended not for sight but for sound.* From this indifference to 
’writing conies our dearth of knowledge about early India, 

WTiat, then, w'cre these Vedas from w'hich nearly all our understanding 
of primitive India is derived? The ’W'ord Veda means knowledge;! a 
Veda is literally a Book of Knowledge, Vedas is applied by the Hindus 
to all the sacred lore of their early period; like our Bible it indicates a 
literature rather than a book. Nothing could be more confused than the 
arrangement and division of this collection. Of the many Vedas that once 
existed, only four have survived: 

I . The Rjg-^jedaj or Knowledge of the Hymns of Praise; 

II. The Satna-veda, or Knowledge of the Melodies; 

III. The Yajttr-veda^ or Knowledge of the Sacrificial Formulas; and 

IV. The Atharva-'ijedaj or Knowledge of the Magic Formulas. 

Each of these four Vedas is dhuded into four sections: 

1, The Mantras^ or H}Tiins; 

2. The Rtalmianas^ or manuals of ritual, prayer and incantation for 

the priests; 

5, The ATonyakay or “forest-texts” for hermit saints; and 

4, The VpanishadSf or confidential conferences for philosophers.! 

• Perlups poeny' will recover jis ancient hold upon our people when it b again recited 
nther titan Gently md. 

f Greek ifyoidst Latin indeo, Gcnmn English wir and tsiidsm. 

t ThtJ is but Drtt of many po^ible dunsionS of the rmrcrial. In addition to die 
^ired'" cammcntarles contained in the Brahmumss and Vpafiiihsdr, Hindu sthoJan usually 
tuclude iu the V^d&s several coUjcctiom of slioner commcniiriea in aphamtic form, called 
(lit., threads, from Sfct. jxu, to sew'). These, while not directly inspired from 
heaven, have the high authority' of an ancienr tradition. Many of them arc' brief to the 
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Only one of the Vedas belongs to literature rather than to religion, phil¬ 
osophy or magic. The Rig-veda is a kind of religious antholog\% composed 
of 1028 hymns, or psalms of praise, to tlie various objects of Indo-An* *an 
worship-sun, moon, sky, stars, wind, rain, fire, dawn, earth, etc.* Most of 
the hymns are matter-of-fact petitions for herds, crops, and longevity'; a 
small minority of them rise to the level of literature; a few of them reach to 
the eloquence and beauty of the Psalms.^ Some of them are simple and 
natural poetry, like the unaffected wonder of a child. One hvmn marvels 
that white milk should come from red cows; another cannot understand why 
the sun, once it begins to descend, does not fall precipitately to the earth; 
another inquires how “the sparkling waters of all rivers flow into one ocean 
without ever Ailing it.” One is a funeral hymn, in the st)dc of ThanatopsiSy 
over the body of a comrade fallen in battle: 


From the dead hand I take the bow he wielded 
To gain for us dominion, might and glory. 

Thou there, we here, rich in heroic offspring. 

Will vanquish all assaults of every focman. 
Approach the bosom of the eanh, the mother. 
This earth extending far and most propitious; 
Young, soft as wool to bounteous givers, may she 
Preser\x thee from the lap of dissolution. 

Open wde, O eanh, press not heavily upon him. 
Be easy of approach, hail him with kindly aid; 

As with a rol^ a mother hides 
Her son, so shroud this man, O earth." 


Another of the poems {Rv. x, 10) is a frank dialogue between the Arst 
parents of mankind, the twin brother and sister, Yama and Yami. Yami 
tempts her brother to cohabit with her despite the dirine prohibition of 
incest, and alleges that all that she desires is the continuance of the race. Yama 

point of unintcUigibility; they were convenient condensations of doctrine, mnemonic de¬ 
vices for students who still relied upwi memory’ rather than upon writing. 

As to the authorship or date of this mass of poeay, myth, magic, ritual and philosophy, 
no man can say. Pious Hindus believe every word of it to be divinely inspired, and tell* 
us that the gT«t god Brahma wTote it with hb own hand upon leaves* of gold;* and thb 
b a view which caMot ea^y be refuted. According to the fenor of their patriotbm, 
divers native authorities assign to the oldest hymns dates ranging from 6000 to 1000 ax.* 
The material was probably collected and arranged between 1000 and 500 bjc." 

• They arc comped in stanzas generally of four lines each. The lines are of 5, 8, 11 
or 12 s>llablcs, mdifferent as to quantity, except that the last four sjUablcs arc usually 
two trochees, or a trochee and a spondee. ^ 
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resists her on high moral grounds. She uses every inducement, and as a bst 
weapon, calls him a weakling. The story as we have it is Jeft unfinished, and 
we may judge the isue only from ciicumstanual evidence. The loftiest of 
the poems is an astonishing Creation Hymn, in which a subtle pantheism, even 
a pious scepticism, appears in this oldest book of the most religious of 
peoples: 


Nor Aught nor Nought existed; yon bright sky 
Was not, nor heaven's broad woof outstretched above. 
What covered all? what sheltered? what concealed? 
Was it the water's fathomless abyss? 

There was not dcadi-yet was there naught inimortal. 
There w^as no confine betwixt day and night; 

The Only One breathed breathless by itself; 

Other than It there nothing ance has been. 

Darkness there was, and all at first was veiled 
In gloom profound—an ocean without light— 

The germ that still lay covered in the husk 
Burst forth, one nature, from the fervent heat. 

Then first came love upon it, the new spring 
Of mind—yea, poets in their hearts discerned, 
Pondering, this bond berween created things 
And uncreated. Comes this spark from earth 
Piercing and all-per\'ading, or from heaven? 

Then seeds were sown, and mighty powers arose— 
Nature below, and power and w'ill above— 

Who knows the secret? w'ho proclaimed it here. 
Whence, whence thb manifold creation sprang? 

The gods themselves came later into being— 

Who know's from w'hencc this great creation sprang? 
He from w'hom all this great creation came, 

Whether his W'ill created or w^as mute, 

ITic Most High Seer that is in highest heaven. 

He knows it—or perchance even He knows not.* 


It remained for the authors of the UpaTjkhads to cake up these problems, 
and elaborate these hints; in the most typical, and perhaps the greatest, 
product of the Hindu mind. 
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\11. THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE UPANISH.ADS 

The authors—Their therne—Intellect vs. intuition—Atrnan—Brah¬ 
man—Their identity—A description of God—Salvation—In¬ 
fluence of the ^"Upanishads**—Emerson on Brahma 

“In the whole world,” said Schopenhauer, “there is no study so bene¬ 
ficial and so elevating as that of the Upanishads. It has been the solace 
of my life—it will be the solace of my death.”" Here, excepting the moral 
fragments of Ptah-hotep, are the oldest extant philosophy and psychology 
of our race; the surprisingly subtle and patient effort of man to under¬ 
stand the mind and the world, and their relation. The Upanishads are 
as old as Homer, and as modem as Kant. 

The word is composed of near, and shady to sit. From “sitting 
near” the teacher the term came to mean the secret or esoteric doctrine 
confided by the master to his best and favorite pupils." There are one 
hundred and eight of these discourses, composed by various saints and 
sages between 800 and 500 b.c." They represent not a consistent system 
of philosophy, but the opinions, apergus and lessons of many men, in 
whom philosophy and religion were still fused in the attempt to under¬ 
stand—and reverently unite with—the simple and essential reality under¬ 
lying the superficial multiplicity of things. They are full of absurdities 
and contradictions, and occasionally they anticipate all the wind of 
Hegelian verbiage;** sometimes they present formulas as weird as that 
of Tom Sawyer for curing warts;** sometimes they impress us as the pro- 
foundest thinking in the history of philosophy. 

We know the names of many of the authors,"* but we know nothing 
of their lives except what they occasionally reveal in their teachings. 
The most vivid figures among them are Yajnavalkya, the man, and Gargi, 
the woman who has the honor of being among the earliest of philosophers. 
Of the two, Yajnavalkya has the sharper tongue. His fellow teachers 
looked upon him as a dangerous innovator; his posterity made his doc¬ 
trine the cornerstone of unchallengeable orthodo.\y.* He tells us how he 
tried to leave his two wives in order to become a hermit sage; and in the 
plea of his wife Maitreyi that he should take her with him, we catch some 
feeling of the intensity with which India has for thousands of years pur¬ 
sued religion and philosophy. 
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And then Ysjriavalkya was about to commence another mode of life* 

'Wlaicrcyit” said VajnavaJky 3 t [ am about to wander forth 
from this state. Let me make a final settlement for you and that 
Kacyayani.” 

Then spake Maitreyi: now. Sir, this whole earth filled with 

wealth were mine, would I now thereby be immortal'" 

“No, nol” said Yajrtavalkva. “Of immorcalitj'^ diere is no hope 
through w'calth." 

Then spake Alaitrcyi: “What should I do with that through which 
I may nut be immoftalr What you know, Sir—thac, indeed, explain 
to me."““ 

The theme of the Up^hhads is aU the mystery of this unintelligible 
world. “Whence are we bom, where do w'C live, and whither do wc go? 
O ye who know tell us at w'hose command we abide here. . . . 

Should time, or nature, or necessity, or chance, or the elements be con¬ 
sidered the cause, or he who is called the Supreme Spirit? “ 

India has had more than her share of men who wanted “not millions, but 
answers to their questions.” In the Maitri Upanisbad we read of a king 
abandoning his kingdom and going into the forest to practice austerities, 
clear his mind for understanding, and solve the riddle of the universe. 
After a thousand days of the king^s penances a sage, “knower of the soul,” 
came to him. "You are one who knows its true nature,” says the kingj 
“do you tell us.” “Choose other desires,” w^ms the sage. But the king 
insists; and in a passage that must have seemed Schopenhauerian to Scho¬ 
penhauer, he voices that revulsion against life, that fear of being reborn, 
wliich runs darkly through all flindu thought: 

“Sir, in this ill-smelling, unsubstantial body, which is a conglomer¬ 
ate of bone, skin, muscle, marrow, flesh, semen, blood, mucus, tears, 
rheum, feces, urine, wind, bile and phlegm, w^hat is the good of en- 
joj^TTicnr of desire? In this body, which is afflicted wdth desire, anger, 
covetousness, delusion, fear, despondency, en^y, separation from the 
deiilrable, union Avith the undesirable, hunger, diirst, senility, death, 
disease, sorrow and the like, w'hat is the good of enjoyment of 
desires? And Ave see that this whole world is decaying like these 
gnats, these mosquitoes, this grass, and these trees that arise and per¬ 
ish. . . . Among otlier things there is the diying up of great oceans, 
the falling-away of mountain-peaks, the dcA^iation of the flxed pole- 
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star, ... the submergence of the earth. ... In this sort of cycle 
of existence what is the good of enjoyment of desires, when, after 
a man has fed upon them, there is seen repeatedly his return here to 
the earth. 5 ”“ 

The first lesson that the sages of the Upanishads teach their selected 
pupils is the inadequacy of the intellect. How can this feeble brain, that 
aches at a little calculus, ever hope to understand the complex immensity 
of which it is so transitory a fragment? Not that the intellect is useless; 
it has its modest place, and serves us well when it deals w ith relations and 
things; but how it falters before the eternal, the infinite, or the elementally 
real! In the presence of that silent reality w^hich supports all appearances, 
and wells up in all consciousness, wx need some other organ of perception 
and understanding than these senses and this reason. “Not by learning 
is the Atinan (or Soul of the World) attained, not by genius and much 
knowledge of books. . . . Let a Brahman renounce learning and become 
as a child.. .. Let him not seek after many words, for that is mere w'eari- 
ness of tongue.”*** The highest understanding, as Spinoza w'as to say, 
is direct perception, immediate insight; it is, as Bergson w’ould say, in¬ 
tuition, the inw'ard seeing of the mind that has deliberately closed, as far 
as it can, the portals of external sense. “The self-evident Brahman pierced 
the openings of the senses so that they turned outwards; therefore man 
looks outward, not inw'ard into himself; some wise man, however, with 
his eyes closed and wishing for immortality, saw the self behind.”" 

If, on looking inward, a man finds nothing at all, that may only prove 
the accuracy of his introspection; for no man need expect to find the 
eternal in himself if he is lost in the ephemeral and particular. Before 
that inner reality can be felt one has to wash away from himself all evil 
doing and thinking, all turbulence of body and soul." For a fonnight 
one must fast, drinking only w ater;" then the mind, so to speak, is starved 
into tranquillity and silence, the senses are cleansed and stilled, the spirit 
is left at peace to feel itself and that great ocean of soul of which it is 
a part; at last the individual ceases to be, and Unity and Reality appear. 
For it is not the individual self w'hich the seer secs in this pure inw'ard 
seeing; that individual self is but a series of brain or mental states, it is 
merely the body seen from within. What the seeker seeks is Atmany* the 

• Th€ derivation of this word is uncertain. Apparendy (as in Rig. x, i6), it originally 

meant breath, like the Latin tpiritus; then vital essence, then soul.** 
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Sdf of all selves, the Soul of all souls, the immatertal, formless Absolute in 
which wc bathe ourselves when we forget ourselves. 

lliis, then, is the first step in the Secret Doctrine: that the essence of 
our own self is not the body^, or the mind, or the individual ego, but 
the silent and formless depth of being within us, Amm. The second step 
is BraimuTi* the one pervading, neuter,t impeEsonal, all-embracing, under¬ 
lying, intangible essence of the w orld, the ‘"Real of the Real,” “the unborn 
Soul, undecaying, undying,”*"* the Soul of all Things as Aman is the Soul 
of all Soulsj the one force that stands behind, beneath and above all 
forces and all gods. 


Then Vidagda SakayJa questioned him* “How many gods are 
there, Yajjnavalkya?” 

He answered, . . . “As many as are mentioned in the Hymn to All 
the Gods, namely, three hundred and three, and three thousand and 
three.” 

“Yes, but just how many gods are there, Yajnavalkya?” 

“Thirtj’-chrce.” 

"‘Yes, but just how many gods are there, Yajnavalkya?” 

"‘Yes, but just how many gods are there, Yajnavalkya?” 

“Two.” 

“Yes, but just how many gods arc there, Yajnavalkya?” 

“One and a half.” 

“Yes, but just how many gods are there, Yajnavalkya?” 

"‘One.”*^ 

The third step is the most imponant of aD: Awtm and Btahman arc 
one. The (non-individnal) soul or force within us is identical with the 
impersonal Soul of the World* The Upmhbads bum this doctrine into 
the pupil^s mind with untiring, tiring repetition. Behind all forms and 

‘ Brabmm as here med, nrnning die impeisonal Soul of the World, is to be disdn^ 
guished from the mcit personal Brahma, member of the Hindu triad of gods (Brahma, 
Vishnu, Shiva) j and from BTab7rufi ai denoting 3 member of the prwsdy caste. The dis- 
dnedon, hovi'cvcr, is not always carried out, and BTahnu k somedmes used in the sense of 
Brahman. Brahman as God will be distlngiikhed in these pages from Brahman as pnest 
by being italicized. 

t The Hindij thinkers are the least anthropoFnarphic of all neligious philosophers. Even 
m the later h^mns of the Ri/i-veda the Supreme Being is indilFcrently referred to as be 
or if, to show that k is above sex.”* 
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veils the subjective and the objective are one; we» in our de-individualized 
reality, and God as the essence of all things, are one* A teacher expresses 
it in a famous parable: 

*‘Bring hirfrer a fig from there,” 

“Here it is. Sir*” 

' Divide it*” 

'It is di^-ided. Sir.” 

"WTiat do you sec there?” 

"These rather fine seeds, Sir.” 

"Of these please divide one.” 

‘it is divided, Sir*” 

"What do you see there?” 

"Nothing at all, Sir,” 

"V^erily, my dear one, that finest essence which you do not per- 
cch^c—verily from that finest essence this great tree thus arises. Be¬ 
lieve me, my dear one, that which is the finest essence—this whole 
world has that as its soul* That is; Reality, That is AtmaJL Tat 
tva?7t iir/—that art thou, Shwetaketu.” 

’ “Do you. Sir, cause me to understand even more.” 

“So be it, my dear one.”*" 

This almost Hegelian dialectic of Atfftitnf Brafmtajj and their synthesis 
is the essence of the Upanishads. Many other lemons are taught here, but 
they are subordinate* We find already, in these discourses, the belief in 
transmigration,* and the longing for release {Moksha} from this heavy 
chain of reLneamations* Janaka, King of the Videhas, begs Yajnavalkya to 
cell him how rebirth can be avoided* Yajnavalkya answers by expounding 
Yoga: through the ascetic elimination of all personal desires one may 
cease CO be an individual fragment, unite himself in supreme bliss with the 
Soul of the World, and so escape rebirth. Whereupon the king, meta¬ 
physically overcome, says; "I will give you, noble Sir, the Videhas, and 
mv'self also to be your slave.”"* It is an abstruse heaven, however, that 
Yajnav^alkya promises the devotee, for in it there will be no individual 
consciousness,there will only be absorption into Being, the reunion of 


* It (HTcurs first in the Saispatha Upitrthhad, where repeated birdu md deaths arc 
viewed 35 3 punishnwnt inflicted by the gods for evil living. Most primidve cribes be¬ 
lieve ihn the SuiJ CM pass from 3 man id an animal and vice vfrsa; probably this idea 
became, in ihc pre-Arj'an iohabitancs of India, the basis of ihe transmlgratiqn cfccd.’’' 
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the temporarily separated part with the Whole. “As flowing rivers dis¬ 
appear in the sca» losing their name and form, thus a wise man, freed from 
name and form, goes to the divine person who is beyond all.”** 

Such a theory of life and death will not please Western man, whose re¬ 
ligion is as permeated with individualism as are his political and economic 
institutions. But it has satisfied the philosophical Hindu mind with aston¬ 
ishing continuity. We shall find this philosophy of the Upanishads—ih^s 
monistic theology, this mystic and impersonal immortality—dominating 
Hindu thought from Buddha to Gandhi, from Yajnavalkya to Tagore. 
To our own day the Upanishads have remained to India what the Nevj 
TestofficTJt has iKcn to Christendom-a noble creed occasionally practised 
and generally revered. Even in Europe and America this wistful the¬ 
osophy has won millions upon millions of followers, from lonely women 
and tired men to Schopenhauer and Emerson. W'ho would have thought 
that the great American philosopher of individualism would give perfect 
expression to the Hindu conviction that individuality is a delusion? 

Brahma 

If the red slayer thinks he slays. 

Or if the slain thinks he is slain. 

They know not well the subtle ways 
I keep, and pass, and turn again. 

Far or forgot to me is near; 

Shadow and sunlight are the same; 

The vanished gods to me appear; 

And one to me are shame and fame. 

They reckon ill who leave me out; 

When me they fly I am the wings; 

I am the doubter and the doubt. 

And 1 the hymn the Brahman sings. 


CHAPTER XV 


Buddha 

I. THE HERETICS 

Sceptics—Nihilists—Sophists—Atbeists—Materialists—Religions 

•without a god 

T hat there were doubters, even in the days of the UpanishadSy ap>- 
pcars from the Upanishads themselves, ^metimes the sages ridi¬ 
culed the priests, as when the Chandogya Upanishad likens the onhodox 
clergy of the time to a procession of dogs each holding the tail of its prede¬ 
cessor, and saying, piously, “Om, let us eat; Om, let us drink.”* The 
Sisasanved Upanishad announces that there is no god, no heaven, no hell, 
no reincarnation, no world; that the Vedas and Upanishads arc the work 
of conceited fools; that ideas are illusions, and all words untrue; that 
people deluded by flowery speech cling to gods and temples and “holy 
men,** though in reality there is no difference between Vishnu and a dog.* 
And the story is told of Virocana, who lived as a pupil for thirty-two 
years with the great god Prajapati Himself, received much instruction 
about “the Self which is free from evil, ageless, deathless, sorrowless, hun- 
gcrlcss, thirstlcss, w'hose desire is the Real,” and then suddenly returned 
to canh and preached this highly scandalizing doctrine: “One’s self is to 
be made happy here on earth. One’s self is to be w’aited upon. He who 
makes himself happy here on canh, who waits upon himself, obtains both 
worlds, this world and the nc.xt.”* Perhaps the good Brahmans who have 
presented the history of their country have deceived us a little about the 
unanimity of Hindu mysticism and piety. 

Indeed, as scholarship uneanhs some of the less respectable figures in 
Indian philosophy before Buddha, a picture takes form in which, along 
with saints meditating on Brahtnany we find a variety of persons w’ho de¬ 
spised all priests, doubted all gods, and bore without trepidition the name 
of NastikSy No-sayers, Nihilists. Sangaya, the agnostic, would neither 
admit nor deny life after death; he questioned the possibility of knowl- 
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edge, and limited philosophy to the pursuit of peace. Purana Kashyapa 
refused to accept moral distinctions, and taught that the soul is a passive 
slave to chance. Maskarin Gosala held that fate determines everything, 
regardless of the merits of men. Ajita Kasakambalin reduced man to 
earth, water, fire and wind, and said: “Fools and wise alike, on the dissolu¬ 
tion of» the body, are cut off, annihilated, and after death they are not.’^ 
The author of the Rain ay ana draw's a typical sceptic in Jabali, who ridi¬ 
cules Rama for rejecting a kingdom in order to keep a vow. 

jabali, a learned Brahman and a Sophist skilled in word. 

Questioned Faith and Law and Duty, spake to young Ayodhya’s 
lord: 

“Wherefore, Rama, idle maxims cloud thy heart and w'arp thy mind, 

Maxims w’hich mislead the simple and the thoughtless human¬ 
kind? . . . 

Ah, 1 weep for erring mortals who, on erring duty bent. 

Sacrifice this dear enjoyment till their barren life k spent. 

Who to Gods and to Fathers vainly still their offerings make. 

Waste of food! for God nor Father doth our pious homage take! 

And the food by one partaken, can it nourkh other men? 

Food bestowed upon a Brahman, can it serve our Fathers then? 

Crafty priests have forged these maxims, and w'ith selfish objects say, 

“Make thy gifts and do thy penance, leave thy worldly wealth, and 
pray!” ' 

There is no hereafter, Rama, vain the hope and creed of men; 

Seek the pleasures of the present, spurn illusions poor and vain.* 

When Buddha grew to manhood he found the halls, the streets, the 
very woods of northern India ringing wdth philosophic dkputation, mostly 
of an atheistic and materialktic trend. The later Upanishads and the old¬ 
est Buddhkt books are full of references to these heretics.* A large class of 
traveling Sophkts—the Paribbajakaj or Wanderers—spent the better part of 
every year in passing from locality to locality', seeking pupils, or antago- 
nkts, in philosophy. Some of them taught logic as the art of proving any¬ 
thing, and earned for themselves the titles of “Hair-splitters” and “Eel- 
wrigglers”; others demonstrated the non-existence of God, and the inex¬ 
pediency” of virtue. Large audiences gathered to hear such lectures and de¬ 
bates; great halls were built to accommodate them; and sometimes princes 
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offered rewards for those who should emerge victorious from these intel¬ 
lectual jousts.’ It was an age of amazingly free thought, and of a thou¬ 
sand experiments in philosophy. 

Not much has come down to us from these sceptics, and their memory 
has been preser\xd almost exclusively through the diatribes of their 
enemies.* The oldest name among them is Brihaspati, but his nihilistic Sutras 
have perished, and all that remains of him is a poem denouncing the 
priests in language free from all metaphysical obscurity: 


No heaven exists, no final liberation. 

No soul, no other world, no rites of caste. . . . 
TTie triple VedOy triple self-command. 

And all the dust and ashes of repentance— 

These yield a means of livelihood for men 
Devoid of intellect and manliness. . . . 

How can this body when reduced to dust 
Revisit earth? And if a ghost can pass 
To other worlds, why docs not strong affection 
For those he leaves behind attract him back? 

TTic costly rites enjoined for those who die 
Are but a means of livelihood devised 
By sacerdotal cunning—nothing more. . . . 

While life endures let life be spent in case 
And merriment; let a man borrow money 
From all his friends, and feast on melted butter.* 


Out of the aphorisms of Brihaspati came a whole school of Hindu ma¬ 
terialists, named, after one of them, Charvakas. They laughed at the 
notion that the Vedas were divinely revealed truth; truth, they argued, 
can never be known, except through the senses. Even reason is not to 
be trusted, for every inference depends for its validity not only upon ac¬ 
curate observation and correct reasoning, but also upon the assumption 
that the future will behave like the past; and of this, as I lume was to say, 
there can be no certainty.** What is not perceived by the senses, said the 
CharvakaSj does not e.xist; therefore the soul is a delusion, and Atuian is 
humbug. We do not obser\'e, in experience or history, any interposition 
of supernatural forces in the world. All phenomena are natural; only 
simpletons trace them to demons or gods." Matter is the one reality; the 
body is a combination of atoms;” the mind is merely matter thinking* the 
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body, not the soul, feels, sees, hears, thinks." ‘Who has seen the soul exist¬ 
ing in a state separate from the body?” There is no immortality, no re¬ 
birth. Religion is an aberration, a disease, or a chicanery; the hyjjothesis 
of a god is useless for explaining or understanding the world. Men think 
religion necessary only because, being accustomed to it, they feel a sense 
of loss, and an uncomfortable void, when the growth of knowledge 
destroys this faith." Morality, too, is natural; it is a social convention and 
convenience, not a divine command. Nature is indifferent to good and 
bad, virtue and vice, and lets the sun shine indiscriminately upon knaves 
and saints; if nature has any ethical quality at all it is that of transcendent 
immorality. There is no need to control instinct and passion, for these 
are the instructions of nature to men. Virtue is a mistake; the purpose of 
life is living, and the only wisdom is happiness." 

This revolutionary philosophy of the Charvakas put an end to the age 
of the Vedas and the Upartishads. It weakened the hold of the Brah¬ 
mans on the mind of India, and left in Mindu society a vacuum which 
almost compelled the growth of a new religion. But the materialists had 
done their work so thoroughly that both of the new religions which 
arose to replace the old Vedic faith were, anomalous though it may sound, 
atheistic religions, devotions without a god. Both belonged to the Nastika 
or Nihilistic movement; and both were originated not by the Brahman 
priests but by members of the Kshatriya warrior caste, in a reaction 
against sacerdotal ceremonialism and theology. With the coming of 
Jainism and Buddhism a new epoch began in the history of India. 


II. MAHAVIRA AXD THE JAINS 

The Great Hero—The Jam creed—Atheistic polytheism—Asceti¬ 
cism—Salvation by suicide—Later history of the Jains 

About the middle of the sixth century b.c. a boy was bom to a wealthy 
nobleman of the Lichchavi tribe in a suburb of the city of Vaishali, in what 
is now the province of Bihar.* His parents, though wealthy, belonged to 
a sect that looked upon rebirth as a curse, and upon suicide as a blessed 
privil^e. \\ hen their son had reached his thirty-first year they ended 
their lives by voluntary starvation. The young man, moved to the deptlis 

• Tradition gives Mahavira’s dates as 599-527 bx.; but Jacobi believes that 549-477 BX. 

would be nearer the fact.** 
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of his souL renounced the world and its wa^'s. div^cstcd himself of all 
clothing, and wandered through western Bengal as an ascetic, seeking self’ 
purification and understanding. After thirteen years of such self-denial, 
he was hailed by a group of disciples as a Jlna (“conqueror”), i.e*, one 
of the great teachers whom fate, they believed, had ordained to appear at 
regular inten'als to enlighten the people of India. They rechristened their 
leader Mahavira, or the Great Hero, and took to themselves^ from their 
most characteristic belief, the name of Jahts. Mahavira organized a celibate 
clergy and an order of nuns, and when he died, aged seventy-two, left be¬ 
hind him fourteen thousand devotees. 

Gradually this sect developed one of the strangest bodies of doctrine 
in all the hisroty of religion. They began with a realistic logic, in which 
knowledge was described as confined to the relative and temporal. Noth¬ 
ing is true, they taught, except from one point of viewj from other points 
of view it would probably be false. They w'erc fond of quoting the story 
of the SL\ blind men who laid hands on different parts of an elephant]; he 
who held the car thought that the elephant was a great winnowing fan; he 
who held the leg said the animal was a big, round pillar."^ Ail judgments, 
therefore, arc limited and conditional; absolute truth comes only to the 
periodic Redeemers or Jtnus'* Nor can the Vedas help; they are not in¬ 
spired by God, if only for the reason that there is no God. It is not neces¬ 
sary, said the Jains, to assume a Creator or First Cause; any child can refute 
that ai^umption by showing that an uncreated Creator, or a causeless 
Cause, is just as hard to understand as an uncaused or uncreated world. 
It is more logical to believe that the universe has existed from all eternity, 
and that its infinite changes and revolutions are due to the inherent powers 
of nature rather than to the inters ention of a deity “ 

But the climate of India does not lend itself to a persistently naturalistic 
creed. 'iTie Jains, having emptied the sky of God, soon peopled it again 
with the deified saints of Jain history and legend. These they worshiped 
with devotion and ceremony, but even them they considered subject to 
transmigration and decay, and not in any sense as the creators or rulers of 
the world “ Nor were the Jains materialists; they accepted a dualistic 
distinction of mind and matter ever}'where; in all things, even in stones 
and metals, there were souls. Any soul that achieved a blameless life be¬ 
came a FamfimiJim, or supreme soul, and was spared reincarnation for a 
while; when its reward had equaled its merit, however, it vv^as bom into 
the flesh again. Only the highest and most perfect spirits could achieve 
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complete “release”; these were the ArhatSy or supreme Iords» who lived like 
Epicurus* deities in some distant and shadowy realm, impotent to affect the 
affairs of men, but happily removed from all chances of rebirth.* 

The road to release, said the Jains, was by ascetic penances and com¬ 
plete abstinence from injury to any living thing. Every Jain as¬ 

cetic must take five vows: not to kill anything, not to lie, not to take what 
is not given, to preserve chastity, and to renounce pleasure in all external 
things. Sense pleasure, they thought, is always a sin; the ideal is indiffer¬ 
ence to pleasure and pain, and independence of all external objects. Agri¬ 
culture is forbidden to the Jain, because it tears up the soil and crushes 
insects or worms. The good Jain rejects honey as the life of the bee, 
strains water lest he destroy creatures lurking in it when he drinks, veils 
his mouth for fear of inhaling and killing the organisms of the air, screens 
his lamp to protect insects from the flame, and sweeps the ground before 
him as he walks lest his naked foot should trample out some life. The 
Jain must never slaughter or sacrifice an animal; and if he is thorough¬ 
going he establishes hospitals or asylums, as at Ahmedabad, for old or 
injured beasts. TTie only life that he may kill is his own. His doctrine 
highly approves of suicide, especially by slow stan^ation, for this is the 
greatest victory of the spirit over the blind will to live. Many Jains have 
died in this way; and the leaders of the sect are said to leave the world, 
even today, by self-starv’ation.“ 

A religion based upon so profound a doubt and denial of life might 
have found some popular support in a country where life has always 
been hard; but even in India its extreme asceticism limited its appeal. 
From the beginning the Jains were a select minority; and though Yuan 
Chwang found them numerous and powerful in the seventh century," 
it was a passing zenith in a quiet career. About 79 a.d. a great schism 
divided them on the question of nudity; from that rime on the Jains 
have belonged either to the white-robed—sect, or to the 

Digaf» bar as—sky chd or nude. Today both sects wear the usual cloth¬ 
ing of their place and time; only their saints go about the streets naked. 
These sects have funher sects to divide them: the Digambaras have 
four, the Shwetambaras cight)'-four;" together they number only 1,300,- 
000 adherents out of a p)opulation of 320,000,000 souls." Gandhi has been 
strongly influenced by the Jain sect, has accepted ahhnsa as the basis of 
his policy and his hfe, contents himself with a loin-cloth, and may starv'C 
himself to death. The Jains may yet name him as one of their JinaSy 
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another incarnation of the great spirit that periodically is made flesh to 
redeem the worlds 


III. THE LEGEND OF BUDDHA 

The background of BuddbiS7ii—The mh-acuhiis bh'ih—Youth— 

The sorro'ws of Hfe “ Fiight — Ascetic years — Enlighten- 
merit—A vision of **bJiTvana” 

It is difficult to sec, across 2,500 years, what were the economic, po¬ 
litical and moral conditions that called forth religions so ascetic and 
pessimistic as Jainism and Bnddhisni, Doubtless much material progress 
had been made since the establishment of the Aryan rule in Indiar great 
cities like Pataliputra and Vaishali had been built; industry and trade 
had created wealth, wealth had generated leisure, leisure had devel¬ 
oped knowledge and culture. Probably it was the riches of India that 
produced the epicureanism and materialism of the seventh and sixth 
centuries before Christ. Religion docs not prosper under prosperity; the 
senses liberate themselves from pious restraints, and formulate philoso¬ 
phies that will justify their liberation. As in the China of Confucius and 
the Greece of Protagoras—not to speak of our own day—so in Buddha's 
India the intellectual decay of the old religion had begotten ethical scep¬ 
ticism and moral anarchy. Jainism and Buddhism, chough impregnated 
with the melancholy atheism of a disillusioned age, were religious reac¬ 
tions against the hedonistic creeds of an “emancipated" and worldly leis- 
sure class* 

Hindu tradition describes Buddha’s father, Shuddhpdhana, as a man of 
the world, member of the Gautama clan of the proud Shakya tribe, and 
prince or king of Kapilavastu, at the foot of the Himalayan range.* In 
truth, however, we know nothing certain about Buddha; and if we give 
here the stories that have gathered about his name it is ne'e because these 
are history, but because they are an essential part of Hindu literature 
and Asiatic religion. Scholarship assigns his birth to approximately 563 
B.a, and can say no more; legend takes up the tale, and reveals to us in 

* It has often been remarked that this period was disdngtiishcd by a shower of sots in 
the history of genius: Maluvira and Buddha in India, 1jo-cm and Confucius in China, 
Jererekh and the Second Isakh in Judea, the pfe-Socratic phUosophtrs in Greece, and 
pcjrhapi$ Zarathustra in Pet^ta. Such a simultaneity of genios suggests more inrerconi- 
municatiqn and mutual influence among these ancient cultures than it is possible to trace 

dcfiititety today. 
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what strange wa)'S men may be conceived. At that time, says one of the 
J at aka books,* 


in the city of Kapilavastu the festival of the full moon . . . had 
been proclaimed. Queen Maya from the seventh day before the full 
moon celebrated the festival without intoxicants, and with abundance 
of garlands and perfumes. Rising early on the seventh day she bathed 
in scented water, and bestowed a great gift of four hundred thou¬ 
sand pieces as alms. Fully adorned, she ate of choice food, took upon 
herself the Uposatha vows,t entered her adorned state bed-chamber, 
lay down on the bed, and falling asleep, dreamt this dream. 

Four great kings, it seemed, raised her together with the bed, and 
taking her to the Himalayas, set her on the Manosila table-land. . . . 
Then their queens came and took her to the Anotatta Lake, bathed 
her to remove human stain, robed her in heavenly clothing, anointed 
her with perfumes, and bedecked her with divine flowers. Not far 
away is a silver mountain, and thereon a golden mansion. There 
they prep>arcd a div'ine bed with head to the east, and laid her upon 
it. Now the BodhisattwaX became a white elephant. Not far from 
there is a golden mountain; and going there he descended from it, 
alighted on the silver mountain, approaching it from the direction 
of the north. In his trunk, w'hich was like a silver rope, he held a 
w hite lotus. Then, trumpeting, he entered the golden mansion, made 
a rightwise circle three times around his mother’s bed, smote her 
right side, and appeared to enter her womb. Thus he received . . . 
a new existence. 

The next day the Queen aw'oke and told her dream to the King. 
The King summoned SLXt)’'-four eminent Brahmans, showxd them 
honor, and satisfled them with excellent food and other presents. 
Then, when they were satisfled with these pleasures, he caused the 
dream to be told, and asked what w'ould happ>en. The Brahmans 
said: Be not anxious, O King; the Queen has conceived, a male not 
a female, and thou shalt have a son; and if he dw'ells in a house he 


• “Binh-storics" of Buddha, written about the fifth century aj). Another legend, the 
Luduavistarn, has been paraphrased by Sir Eldwin Arnold in Tb€ Light of Asia. 

t I.C., vows appropriate to the Uposatha^ or four holy da)’S of the month: the full 
moon, the new moon, and the e^hth day after either of them.** 
t he., one destined to be a Buddha; here meaning the Buddha himself. Buddha, meaning 
“Enlightened,” is among the many titles given to the Master, whose personal name was 
Siddhartha, and whose clan name was ^utama. He was also called Shakya-muni, or 
“Sage of the Shakj'as," and Tathagata, “One Who Has W’on the Truth.” Buddha never 
applied any of these rides to himself, so far as we know.* 
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will become a king, a universal monarch; if he leaves his house and 
goes forth from the world, he will become a Buddha, a remover, 
in the world, of the veil (of ignorance). . . . 

Queen Maya, bearing the Bodhisattv;a for ten months like oil in a 
bowl, when her time was come, desired to go to her relatives’ house, 
and addressed King Shuddhodhana: “I wish, O King, to go to Deva- 
daha, the city of niy family.” The King approved, and caused the 
road from Kapilavastu to Devadaha to be made smooch and adorned 
with vessels filled with plantains, flags and banners; and seating her 
in a golden palant^uin borne by a thousand courtiers, sent her with a 
great retinue. Between the two cities, and belonging to the inhabi¬ 
tants of both, is a pleasure grove of Sal trees named the Lumbini 
Grove. Ac that time, from the roots to the tips of the branches, 
it was one mass of flowers. . . . When the Queen saw it, a desire 
to sport in the grove arose. . . . She went to the foot of a great 
Sal tree, and desired to seize a branch. 'ITie branch, like the tip of 
a supple reed, bent down and came within reach of her hand. 
Stretching out her hand she received the branch. Thereupon she 
was shaken with the throes of birth. So the multitude set up a cur¬ 
tain for her, and retired. Holding the branch, and even while stand¬ 
ing, she was delivered. . . . And as other beings when bom come 
fonh stained with impure matter, not so the Bodhisattu'a. But the 
Bodhisattiva^ like a preacher of the Doctrine descending from the 
scat of Doctrine, like a man descending stairs, stretched out his tw’o 
hands and feet, and standing unsoiled and unstained by any impurity, 
shining like a jewel laid on Benares cloth, descended from his 
mother." 

It must further be understood that at Buddha*s birth a great light ap¬ 
peared in the sky, the deaf heard, the dumb spoke, the lame were made 
straight, gods bent down from heaven to assist him, and kings came 
from afar to welcome him. Legend paints a colorful picture of the splen¬ 
dor and luxury^ that surrounded him in his youth. Me dwelt as a happy 
prince in three palaces ‘‘like a god,” protected by his loving father from 
all contact with the pain and grief of human life. Fort>' thousand danc¬ 
ing girls entertained him, and when he came of age five hundred ladies 
were sent to him that he might choose one as his w ife. As a member 
of the Kshatriya caste, he received careful training in the military arts- 
but also he sat at the feet of sages, and made himself master of all the 
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philosophical theories current in his time.* He married, became a happy 
father, and lived in wealth, peace and good repute. 

One day, says pious tradition, he went forth from his palace into the 
streets among the people, and saw an old man; and on another day he 
went forth and saw a sick man; and on a third day he went forth and saw 
a dead man. He himself, in the holy books of his disciples, tells the tale 
movingly: 


Then, O monks, did I, endowed with such majesty and such ex¬ 
cessive delicacy, think thus: “An ignorant, ordinary' person, who is 
himself subject to old age, not beyond the sphere of old age, on 
seeing an old man, is troubled, ashamed and disgusted, extending the 
thought to himself. I, too, am subject to old age, not beyond the 
sphere of old age; and should I, who am subject to old age, . . . 
on seeing an old man, be troubled, ashamed and disgusted?” This 
seemed to me not fitting. As I thus reflected, all the elation in youth 
suddenly disappeared. . . . Thus, O monks, before my enlightenment, 
being myself subject to birth, I sought out the nature of birth; being 
subject to old age 1 sought out the nature of old age, of sickness, of 
sorrow, of impurity. Then 1 thought: “What if I, being myself 
subject to birth, were to seek out the nature of birth, . . . and having 
seen the wretchedness of the nature of birth, were to seek out the 
unborn, the supreme peace of Nir\'ana?”* 


Death is the origin of all religions, and perhaps if there had been no 
death there would have been no gods. To Buddha these sights were the 
beginning of “enlightenment.” Like one overcome with “conversion,” 
he suddenly resolved to leave his father,* his wife and his newborn son, 
and become an ascetic in the desert. During the night he stole into his 
wife’s room, and looked for the last rime upon his son, Rahula. Just then, 
say the Buddhist Scriptures, in a passage sacred to all followers of 
Gautama, 


a lamp of scented oil was burning. On the bed strewn with heaps of 
jessamine and other flowers, the mother of Rahula was sleeping, with 
her hand on her son’s head. ITic Bodhisattu'a, standing with his foot 
on the threshold, looked, and thought, “If 1 move aside the Queen’s 


* His mother had died in giving him birth. 
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hand and take my son, the Queen wilJ awake, and this will be an 
obstacle to my going. When I have become a Buddha I will come 
back and see him.” .\nd he descended from the palace." 


In the dark of the morning he rode out of the city on his horse Kan- 
thaka, with his charioteer Chauna clinging desperately to the tail. Then 
Alara, Prince of Ev'il, apjjeared to him and tempted him, offering him great 
empires. But Buddha refused, and riding on, crossed a broad river with 
one mighty leap. A desire to look again at his native city arose in him, 
but he did not turn. Then the great earth turned round, so that he 
might not have to look back." 

He stopped at a place called Uruvela. “There,” he sa)^ “I thought to 
myself, truly this is a pleasant spot, and a beautiful forest. Clear flow's 
the river, and pleasant arc the bathing-places; all around are meadow's 
and villages,” Here he devoted himself to the severest forms of asceticism; 
for six years he tried the ways of the Yogis w'ho had already appeared on 
the Indian scene. He lived on seeds and grass, and for one period he fed 
on dung. Gradually he reduced his food to a grain of rice each day. He 
wore hair cloth, plucked out his hair and beard for torture’s sake, stood 
for long hours, or lay upon thorns. He let the dust and dirt accumulate 
upon his body until he looked like an old tree. He frequented a place 
w'here human corpses w’crc exposed to be eaten by birds and beasts, and 
slept among the rotting carcasses. And again, he tells us. 


I thought, w hat if now I set my teeth, press my tongue to my palate, 
and restrain, crush and bum out my mind with my mind. (I did 
so.) And sweat flowed from my arm-pits. . . . Then I thought, what 
if I now practice trance w ithout breathing. So I restrained breathinff 
in and out from mouth and nose. And as I did so there was a 
violent sound of winds issuing from my ears. . . . Just as if a strong 
man were to crush one’s head with the point of a sword, even so did 
violent winds disturb my head. . . . Then I thought, what if I were 
to take food only in small amounts, as much as my hollowed palm 
would hold, juices of beans, vetches, chick-pcas, or pulse. . . My 
body became e.xtrcmely lean. The mark of my seat was like a camcl^ 
foot-print through the little food. The bones of my spine, when 
bent and straightened, were like a row' of spindles through the little 
food. And as, in a deep well, the deep, low-lying sparHing of the 
waters is seen, so in my eye-sockets was seen the deep, low-Iving 
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sparkling of my eyes through the little food. And as a bitter gourd, 
cut off raw, is cracked and withered through rain and sun, so was 
the skin of my head withered through the little food. When I 
thought 1 would touch the skin of my stomach I actually took hold 
of my spine. . . . WTien I thought 1 would ease myself 1 there¬ 
upon fell prone through the little food. To relieve my body I 
stroked my limbs with my hand, and as I did so the decayed hairs 
fell from my body through the little food." 


But one day the thought came to Buddha that self-mortification was not 
the way. Perhaps he was unusually hungry on that day, or some mem¬ 
ory of loveliness stirred within him. He perceived that no new enlight¬ 
enment had come to him from these austerities. “By this severity I do 
not attain superhuman—truly noble—knowledge and insight.” On the 
contrary, a cenain pride in his self-torture had poisoned any holiness that 
might have grown from it. He abandoned his asceticism, w'cnt to sit 
under a shade-giving tree,* and remained there steadfast and motionless, 
resolving never to leave that seat until enlightenment came to him. W'hat, 
he asked himself, was the source of human sorrow, suffering, sickness, 
old age and death? Suddenly a vision came to him of the infinite succes¬ 
sion of deaths and births in the stream of life: he saw evety death frus¬ 
trated with new binh, every peace and joy balanced with new desire 
and discontent, new disappointment, new grief and pain. “Thus, with 
mind concentrated, purified, cleansed,... I directed my mind to the pass¬ 
ing away and rebirth of beings. With divine, purified, superhuman vision 
I saw beings passing away and being reborn, low and high, of good and 
bad color, in happy or miserable e.xistences, according to their kan/ta”— 
according to that universal law' by which evcty act of good or of evil w ill 
be rewarded or punished in this life, or in some later incarnation of the 
soul. 

It was the vision of this apparently ridiculous succession of deaths 
and births that made Buddha scorn human life. Birth, he told himself, is 
the origin of all evil. And yet birth continues endlessly, forever re¬ 
plenishing the stream of human sorrow. If birth could be stopped. . . . 
W hy is birth not stopped? f Because the law' of karma demands new rein¬ 
carnations in w’hich the soul may atone for evil done in past existences. 


* The Bodhi-trcc of later Buddhist worship, still shown to toorises at Bodh-gaya. 
fThc philosophy of Schopenhauer stems from this point. 
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Ifif however, a couJti live ^ life of perfect justice, of imvar^'in^ 
patience and kindness to all, if he could tie his thoughts to eternal Things, 
not binding his heart to those that begin and pass away-then, perhaps, he 
would be spared rebirtii, and for him tlie fountain of evil would run dry. 
If one could still all desires for one’s self, and seek only to do good, then 
individual it}% drat first and worst delusion of mankind, might be over^ 
come, and the soul would merge at last with unconscious infinity. What 
peace there would be in the hcan that had cleansed itself of every per- 
sonal desire!—and w-hat heart that had not so cleansed itself could ever 
know peace? Happiness is possible neither here, as paganism thinks, nor 
hereafter, as many religions think. Only peace is possible, only tlre'cool 
quietude of craving ended, only 

And so, after seven years of meditation, the Enlightened One, having 
learned the cause of human suffering, went forth to the Holy City of 
c Benares, and there, in the deer-prk at Sarnath, preached Nirv^a to men. 

IV. THE TEACHING OF BUDDHA* 

Portrait of the Master-His 7/iethods—The F&itr Tntth^— 

The Eightfold Way—The Five Moral Rules—Buddha and 
Christ—Buddha's agnostkhm atid auti-ciericalimi—His 
AtheimiHis sotti-^lcss psychology — The ^iiean- 
mg of “iVjWj77irj” 

Like the other teachers of his time, Buddha caught through conversa^ 
tion, lectures, and parables. Since it never occurred to him, any more 
than to Socrates or Christ, to put his doctrine into wTiting, he summar¬ 
ized it in sunas threads”) designed to prompt the memory. As pre- 
sened for us in the remembrance of his followers these discourses un¬ 
consciously portray for us the first distinct character in Indians history a 

* The oldest extant docuFiKots puqKjrdng to be the teaching of Buddha irt the FUakm 
or "Boskets of the Law " prepared for the Bnddhbx Cotindl of 141 b.iu, atxcptcd bv k as 
^imbic, transmitted orally for four centuries from the death of Buddha, and finally put 
mio wriiiiig, in the Pali tongue, about Ko ux. These an; dK ided Into three erou^- 

the SurtJ, or edesi the nj discipline; and die AbbUhiPrmiii, or doctrbl 

SHjfa-pi>uFj conaius the dialogues of Buddha, wKith Rhi's Davids ranks with diusc of 
Plato" Striedy speaking, however, these tvricings give 115 the teaching not nccesBiray of 
Buddha himself, but only of the Buddhist schools. "Though these narratives,"^ says' Sir 
Charles laioc. "are oumpdations which accepted new matter during sevetal ceuturies I 
see no re^^ori to doubt that the oldest stratum cgnlains the r«ro|lc«inm of those who had 
seen and heard the maa^ct.”* 
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man of strong will, authoritative and proud, but of gentle manner and 
speech, and of infinite benevolence. He claimed “enlightenment,” but 
not inspiration; he never pretended that a god was speaking through him. 
In controversy he was more patient and considerate than any other of 
the great teachers of mankind. His disciples, perhaps idealizing him, rep¬ 
resented him as fully practising ahhnsa: “putting away the killing of 
living things, Gautama the recluse holds aloof from the destruction of 
life. He” (once a Kshatriya warrior) “has laid the cudgel and the sword 
aside, and ashamed of roughness, and full of mercy, he dwells compassion¬ 
ate and kind to all creatures that have life. . . . Putting away slander, 
Gautama holds himself aloof from calumny. . . . Thus does he live as a 
binder-together of those who are divided, an encourager of those who 
are friends, a peacemaker, a lover of peace, impassioned for peace, a 
speaker of words that make for peace.”** Like Lao-tze and Christ he 
wished to return good for evil, love for hate; and he remained silent 
under misunderstanding and abuse. “If a man foolishly docs me wrong, 

I will return to him the protection of my ungrudging love; the more evil 
comes from him, the more good shall come from me.” When a simple¬ 
ton abused him, Buddha listened in silence; but when the man had fin¬ 
ished, Buddha asked him: “Son, if a man declined to accept a present 
made to him, to whom would it belong?” The man answered: “To 
him who offered it.” “My son,” said Buddha, “1 decline to accept your 
abuse, and request you to keep it for yourself.”** Unlike most saints, 
Buddha had a sense of humor, and knew that metaphysics without 
laughter is immodesty. 

His method of teaching was unique, though it owed something to thc'^ 
Wanderers, or traveling Sophists, of his time. He walked from town to 
town, accompanied by his favorite disciples, and followed by as many as 
twelve hundred devotees. He took no thought for the morrow, but was • 
content to be fed by some local admirer; once he scandalized his follow¬ 
ers by earing in the home of a courtesan.** I le stopped at the outskirts of 
a village, and pitched camp in some garden or wood, or on some river- 
bank. The afternoon he gave to meditation, the evening to instruction. 
His discourses took the form of Socratic questioning, moral parables, 
courteous controversy, or succinct formulas whereby he sought to com¬ 
press his teaching into convenient brevity and order. His favorite sutra 
v'as the “Four Noble Truths,” in which he expounded his view that life is 
pain, that pain is due to desire, and that wisdom lies in stilling all desire. 
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t. Now chis» O ntonks, is the noble truth of pain: hinh is painful, 
sickness is painful, old dge is painful, sorrow, lamcntadon, dejection 
and despair are painful. . . . 

2. Now, this, O monks, is the noble truth of the cause of pain: 
that craving, which leads to rcbirrh, combined with pleasure and 
lust, finding pleasure here and there, namely, the cra\'ing for passion, 
the craving for existence, die craving for non-cxistence. 

Now this, O monks. Is the noble truth of the cessation of pain: 
the cessation, without a remainder, of that cravingj abandonment, 
forsaking, release, non-attachmenn 

4 Now this, O monks, is the noble truth of the way that leads to 
the cessation of pain: this is the noble Eightfold Way: namely, right 
views, right intention, right speech, right action, right living, right 
effort, right mindfulness, right concentration.* 

Buddha was convinced that pain so overbalanced pleasure in human 
life that it would be better never to have been bom. More tears have 
flowed, he tells ns, than all the water that is in the four great oceans,^ 
Every pleasure seemed poisoned for him by its brevity. “Is that which is 
impermanent, sorrow or joy?" he asks one of his disciples; and the answer 
is, “Sorrow, Lord.”“ The basic evil, then. Is timba—not all desire, but 
selfish desire, desire directed to the advantage of the j>art rather than to 
the good of the w^holc; above all, sexual desire, for that leads to reproduc¬ 
tion, which stretches out the chain of life into new suffering aimlessly. 
One of his disciples concluded that Buddha would approve of suicide, but 
Buddha reproved him; suicide would be useless, since the soul, unpurified, 
w-ould be reborn in other Incarnations until it achieved complete forget¬ 
fulness of self. 

When his disciples asked him to define more clearly his conception of 
right living, he formulated for their guidance “Five Moral Rules”-com- 
mandments simple and brief, but “perhaps more comprehensive, and 
harder to keep, than the Decalogue”:" 

1. Let not one kill any living being. 

2. Let not one take what is not given to him. 

3. Let not one speak falsely. 

4. Let not one drink intoxicating drinks. 

5. Let not one be unchaste."* 
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Elsewhere BuddhoL introduced elements into his teaching strajigely 
anticipatory of Christ* ‘Xet a man overcome anger by kindness, evil by 

good_Victory breeds hatred, for the conquered is unhappy. * * * Never 

in the world does hatred cease by hatred' hatred ceases by love*”" Like 
Jesus he was uncomfortable in the presence of women, and hesitated long 
before admitting them into the Buddhist order* His favorite disciple, 
Ananda, once asked him: 

*'How are we to conduct ourselves, Lord, with regards to woman¬ 
kind?" 

not seeing them, Ananda,” 

"Rut if we should see them, what arc wc to do?” 

"No talking, Ananda.” 

"But if they should speak to us. Lord, what art we to do?" 

"Keep wide awake, Ananda/"* 

His conception of religion was purely ethical he cared every thing about 
conduct, nothing about ritual or wotslnp, metaphysics or theology* \^^hen 
a Brahman proposed to purify himself of his sins by bathing at Gaya, 
Buddha said to him: “Have thy bath here, es'en here, O Brahman* Be 
kind to all beings* If thou speakest not false, if thou killest not life, if 
thou takest not what is not given to thee, secure in self-denial—what 
wouldst thou gain by going to Gaya? Any water is Gaya to thee.”** 
There is nothing stranger in the history of religion than the sight of 
Buddha founding a world\idde religion, and yet refusing to be drawn 
into any discussion about eternity, immortality, or God. The infinite is 
a myth, he says, a fiction of philosophers who have not the modesty to 
confess that an atom can never understand the cosmos. He smiles'^ at the 
debate over the finity or infinic)" of the universe, quite as if he foresaw the 
futile astromythology of physicists and mathematicians who debate the 
same question today. lie refuses to express any opinion as to vi'hcchcr 
the world had a beginning or will have an endj whether the soul is the 
same as the body, or distinct from it^ vi hethct, even for the greatest saint, 
there is to be any reward in any heaven* He calls such questions *khe 
jungle, the desert, the puppet-show, the writhing, the entanglement, of 
speculation,”" and \st11 have nothing to do vidth thcmij they lead only to 
feverish disputation, personal resentments, and sorrowj they never lead 
to wisdom and peace. Saintliness and content lie not in knowledge of the 
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universe and God, but simply in selfless and beneficent living.** And then, 
with scandalous humor, he suggests that the gods themselves, if they ex¬ 
isted, could not answer these questions. 


Once upon a time, Kevaddha, there occurred to a certain brother 
in this very company of the brethren a doubt on the following p>oint: 
“Where now do these four great elements—earth, water, fire and 
wind—pass away, leaving no trace behind?” So that brother worked 
himself up into such a state of ecstasy that the way leading to the 
world of the Gods became clear to his ecstatic vision. 

Then that brother, Kevaddha, went up to the realm of the Four 
Great Kings, and said to the gods thereof: “Where, my friends, do 
the four great elements—earth, water, fire and wind—cease, leaving 
no trace behind?” 

And when he had thus spxiken the gods in the Heaven of the 
Four Great Kings said to him: “We, brother, do not know that. 
But there are the Four Great Kings, more p>otcnt and more glorious 
than we. They will know it.” 

Tlicn that brother, Kevaddha, went to the Four Great Kings (and 
put the same question, and was sent on, by a similar reply, to the 
Thirtv-threc, who sent him on to their king, Sakka; who sent him on 
to the Yama gods, who sent him on to their king, Suyama; who sent 
him on to the Tusita gods, who sent him on to their king, Santusita; 
who sent him on to the Nimmana-rati gods, who sent him on to 
their king, Sunimmita; who sent him on to the Para-nimmita Vasa- 
vatti gods, who sent him on to their king, Y’asavatti, who sent him 
on to the gods of the Brahma-world). 

Then that brother, Kevaddha, became so absorbed by self-concen¬ 
tration that the way to the Brahma-world became clear to his mind 
thus pacified. And he drew near to the gods of the retinue of 
Brahma, and said: “WTiere, my friends, do the four great elements— 
earth, water, fire and wind—cease, leaving no trace behind?” 

And when he had thus spK>ken, the gods of the retinue of Brahma 
replied; “We, brother, do not know that. But there is Brahma, the 
great Brahma, the Supreme One, the Mighrv’ One, the All-seeing 
One, the Ruler, the Lord of all, the Controller, the Creator, the 
Chief of all, . . . the Ancient of days, the Father of all that are and 
arc to be! He is more p>otcnt and more glorious than we. He will 
know it.” 

“Wbere, then, is that great Brahma now'?” 

“W'e, brother, know not where Brahma is, nor whv Brahma is. 
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nor whence. But, brother, when tlic signs of his coming appear, 
when the light ariseth, and the glor^^ shineth, then will he l>c mani¬ 
fest* For that is the portent of the manifestatjon of Brahma when 
the light arbeth, and the glory shineth.” 

And it was not long, Kevaddha, before that great Brahma became 
manifest. x\nd that brother drew near to him, and said: Where, my 
friend, do the four great eJements—earth, water, fire and wind—cease, 
leaving no trace behind?” 

And when he had thus spoken that great Brahma said to him: “I, 
brother, am the great Brahma, the Supreme, the AI^gh^J^ the All- 
seeing, the Ruler, die Lord of all, die Controller, the Creator, the 
Chief of all, appointing to each hb place, the Ancient of days, the 
Father of all that arc and ate to bci” 

Then that brother answered Brahma, and said: '*1 did not ask you, 
friend, as to whether yon were indeed all that you now say* But I 
ask you where the four great elements— earth, water, fire and wind- 
cease, leaving no trace behind?” 

Tlien again, Kevaddha, Brahma gave the same reply. And that 
brother yet a third time put to Brahma his question as before. 

Then, Kevaddha, the great Brahma cook that brother and led him 
aside, and said: '*Thcsc gods, the retinue of Brahma, hold me, 
brother, to be such that there is nothing I cannot see, nothing I have 
not understood, nothing I have nor realized. Therefore I gave no 
ansu'cr in clieir presence. I do not know, brother, where those four 
great elements—earth, w'ater, fire and wind—cease, leaving no trace 
behind.** 

When some students remind liiiTi that the Brahmans claim to know the 
solutions of thrac problems, he laughs them off: “There are, brethren, 
some recluses and Brahmans who wriggle like cdsi and when a question is 
put to them on this or thar they resort to equivocation, to ccl-wriggling*™ 
If ever he is sharp It is against the priests of his time; he scorns their as¬ 
sumption that the Vedas were inspired by the gods," and he scandalizes 
the caste-proud Brahmans by accepting into his order the members of 
any caste. He docs not explicitly condemn the caste-system, but he cells hb 
disciples, plainly enough: **Go into all lands and preach this gospel* Tell 
them that the poor and the lowly, the rich and the high, are all one, and 
thar all castes unite in this religion as do the rivers in the sea.*"* He de¬ 
nounces the notion of sacrificing to the gods, and looks with horror upon 
the slaughter of animals for these rites;** he rejects all cult and w^orship of 
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supernatural beings^ all vjantrai and incantations^ all asceticism and all 
prayer/ Quietly, and without con trove rsv% lie offets a religion absolutely 
free of dogrtia and priestcraft, and prueJaims a way of salv'adon open to 
inHdels and believers alike. 

Ac rimes this most famous of Hindu saints passes from agnosticism to 
outright atheism/* He does not go out of his way to deny deiry, and 
occasionally he speaks as if Brahma were a reality rather than an Ideal/ 
nor does he forbid the popular worship of the gods/ But he smiles at 
the notion of sending up prayers to the Unknowable; “it is foolish,” he 
says, “to suppose that another can cause us happiness or misery^these 
are always the product of our own behavior and our o\%'ti desires* Me 
refuses to rest his moral code upon supernatural sanctions of any kind; he 
offers no heaven, no purgatory^ and no hell/ He Is too sensitive to the 
suffering and killing involved in the biological process to suppose that 
they have been consciously willed by a personal divinity; these cosmic 
blunders, he thinks, outw-eigh the evidences of design/ To this scene of 
order and confusion, of good and evil, he Bnds no principle of perma¬ 
nence, no center of everlasting reality/ but only a whirl and flux of 
obstinate life, in which the one metaphysical ultimate is change. 

As he proposes a theology without a deity, so he offers a psychology 
without a soul; he repudiates animism in every form, even in the case of 
man. He agrees with Heraclitus and Bergson about the world, and with 
Ilumc about the mind. All that we know is our sensations; therefore, so 
far as we can see, all matter is force, all substance is motion. Life is 
change, a neutral stream of becoming and extinction; the “soul” is a myth 
which, for the convenience of our weak brains, we unwarrantably posit 
behind the flow of conscious states.” This “transcendcnral unity of apper¬ 
ception," this “mind” tliat weaves sensations and perceptions into thought, 
is a ghost; all that exists is the sensations and perceptions themselves, fall¬ 
ing automatically into memories and ideas.* Even the precious “ego” is 
not an entity distinct from these mental states; it b merely the continu¬ 
ity of these states, the remembrance of earlier by later states, together 
with the mental and moral habits, the dispositions and tendencies, of the 
organism/ The succession of these states is caused not by a mythical 
“will" superadded to them, but by the determinism of heredity, habit 

* In Buddha, saj^ Sir OuHcs Eliot, '^ihe wuirld is not rhoughr of as ihc handiwork of a 
divine personalia, tior the moral law u his wiSl. The fact that j^igion can ctmt without 
these ideas is of capital hiiportance.”” 
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environment and circumstance." This fluid mind that is only mental 
states, this soul or ego that is only a character or prejudice formed by 
helpless inheritance and transient experience, can have no immortality in 
any sense that implies the continuance of the individual.* Even the saint, 
even Buddha himself, will not, as a personality, survive death.* 

But if this is so, how can there be rebirth? If there is no soul, how can 
it pass into other existences, to be punished for the sins of this embodi¬ 
ment? Mere is the weakest point in Buddha’s philosophy; he never quite 
faces the contradiction between his rationalistic psychology and his 
uncritical acceptance of reincarnation. This belief is so universal in India 
that almost every Hindu accepts it as an axiom or assumption, and hardly 
bothers to prove it; the brevity and multiplicity of the generations there 
suggests irresistibly the transmigration of vital force, or—to speak theo¬ 
logically—of the soul. Buddha received the notion along with the air he 
breathed; it is the one thing that he seems never to have doubted. He 
took the Wheel of Rebirth and the Law of Kantia for granted; his one 
thought was how to escape from that Wheel, how to achieve Nirvana 
here, and annihilation hereafter. 

But what is Nirvana? It is difficult to find an erroneous answer to this'i^ 
question; for the Master left the p)oint obscure, and his followers have s 
given the word every meaning under the sun. In general Sanskrit use it 
meant “extinguished”-as of a lamp or fire. The Buddhist Scriptures use 
it as signifying: (i) a state of happiness attainable in this life through the 
complete elimination of selfish desires; (2) the liberation of the individual 
from rebirth; (3) the annihilation of the individual consciousness; (4) the 
union of the individual with God; (5) a heaven of happiness after death. 

In the teaching of Buddha it seemed to mean the extinction of all indi¬ 
vidual desire, and the reward of such selflessness escape from rebirth. 

In Buddhist literature the term has often a terrestrial sense, for the Arhatf 
or saint, is repeatedly described as achieving it in this life, by acquirmg its 
seven constituent parts: self-possession, investigation into the truth, en¬ 
ergy, calm, Joy, concentration, and magnanimity. These are its content, 
but hardly its productive cause: the cause and source of Nirvana is the 
extinction of selfish desire; and Nirvana^ in most early contexts, comes to 
mean the piainless peace that rewards the moral annihilation of the self. 
“Now,” says Buddha, “this is the noble truth as to the piassing of piain. 
V’erily, it is the passing away so that no passion remains, the giving up, 
the getting rid of, the emancipation from, the harboring no longer of, this 
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craving thirst""—cKis fever of scLf-seehing desire. In the body of the 
Master’s teaching it is almost simonymous with bliss^” the quiet 

content of the soul that no longer worries about itself. But contplece 
Nirvana includes annihilation: the reward of the highest saintliness is never 
to be reborn" 

In the end, says Buddha, we perceive the absurdity of moral and psy^ 
chological individualism. Our fretting selves are not really separate beings 
and powers, but passing ripples on the stream of life, little knots fomiing 
and unraveling in the w'ind-blown mesh of fate. When wc see ourselves as 
parts of a whole, when we reform our selves and our desires in terms of 
the whole, then our personal disappointments and defeats, our varied 
suffering and inevitable death, no longer sadden us as bitterly as before; 
they arc lost in the amplitude of infinity* When we have learned to love 
not our separate life, but all men and all living things, then at last wc 
shall find peace. 


V, THE I„\ST DAYS OF BUDDHA 

His 7mr0cIes—He his fmher^s hmse—The Buddhist 
7fio7iks—Death 

From this exalted philosophy wc pass to the simple legends which are 
all that wc have concerning Buddha's later life and death. Despite his 
scorn of miracles, his disciples brewed a thoinand tales of the marvels that 
he wrought. He wafted himself magically across the Ganges in a moment; 
the tooth-pick he had let fall sprouted into a tree; at the end of one of his 
sermons the "thousand-fold world-system shook."" When his enemy 
Devadatta sent a fierce elephant against him, Buddha "per\'aded it with 
love,” and it was quite subdued." Arguing from such pleasantries Senart 
and others have concluded that the legend of Buddha has been formed 
on the basis of ancient sun myths." It is unimportant; Buddha means 
for us the ideas attributed to Buddha in the Buddhist literature; and this 
Buddha exists. 

The Buddhist Scriptures paint a pleasing picrure of him. Alany dis¬ 
ciples gathered around him, and his fame as a sage spread through the cities 
of northern India. When his father heard chat Buddha was near Kapib- 
vastu he sent a messenger to him with an invitation to come and spend a 
day in his boyhwd home. He went, and his father, who had m^med 
the loss of a prince, rejoiced, for a while, over the return of a saint. 
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Buddha^s wife» who had been faithful to him during all their separation, 
fell down before him, clasped his ankles, placed his feet about her head, 
and reverenced him as a god. Then King Shuddhodhana told Buddha of 
her great love: “Lord, my daughter (in-law), when she heard that you 
were wearing yellow rob« (as a monk), put on yellow robes; when she 
heard of your having one meal a day, herself took one meal; when she 
knew that you had given up a large bed, she lay on a narrow couch; and 
when she knew that you had given up garlands and scents, she gave them 
up.” Buddha blessed her, and went his way." 

But now his son, Rahula, came to him, and also loved him. “Pleasant 
is your shadow, ascetic,” he said. Though Rahula’s mother had hoped 
to see the youth made king, the Master accepted him into the Buddhist 
order. Then another prince, Nanda, was called to be consecrated as heir- 
apparent to the throne; but Nanda, as if in a trance, left the ceremony 
unfinished, abandoned a kingdom, and going to Buddha, asked that he, 
too, might be p>crmittcd to Join the Order. When King Shuddhodhana 
heard of this he was sad, and asked a boon of Buddha. “W^hen the Lord 
abandoned the world,” he said, “it was no small pain to me; so when 
Nanda went; and even more so with Rahula. The love of a son cuts 
through the skin, through the hide, the flesh, the sinew, the marrow. 
Grant, Lord, that thy noble ones may not confer the ordination on a 
son without the permission of his father and mother.” Buddha consented, 
and made such permission a prerequisite to ordination." 

Already, it seems, this religion without priestcraft had developed an 
order of monks dangerously like the Hindu priests. Buddha would not 
be long dead before they would surround themselves with all the para¬ 
phernalia of the Brahmans. Indeed it was from the ranks of the Brah¬ 
mans that the first converts came; and then from the richest youth of 
Benares and the neighboring towns. These BhikkhuSy or monks, practised 
in Buddha*s days a simple rule. They saluted one another, and all those to 
whom they spoke, with an admirable phrase: “Peace to all beings. * They 
were not to kill any living thing; they were never to take anything sav'e 
what was given them; they were to avoid falsehood and slander; they 
were to heal divisions and encourage concord; they were always to show 
compassion for all men and all animals; they were to shun all amuse¬ 
ments of sense or flesh, all music, nautcb dances, shows, games, luxuries. 


• Cf. the beautiful forni of greeting used by the Je^^-s: Sb^llom dcicbcm-'Vtzcc be with 
you.” In the end men do not ask for happiness, but only for peace. 
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idle conversation, argument, or fortune-telling; they were to have nothing 
to do with business, or with any form of buying or selling; above all, they 
were to abondon incontinence, and live apart from women, in perfect 
chasrity* Yielding to many soft entreaties, Buddha allowed women to 
enter the Order as nuns, but he never completely reconciled himself to 
this move. “If, Ananda,” he said, “women had not received permission to 
enter the Order, the pure religion would have lasted long, the good law 
would have stood fast a thousand years. But since they have received that 
permission, it will now stand fast for only five hundred years.”** He was 
right. The great Order, or SjwgA»j, has survived to our own time; but 
it has long since corrupted the Master’s doctrine with magic, polytheism, 
and countless superstitions. 

Towards the end of his long life his followers already began to deify 
him, despite his challenge to them to doubt him and to think for them¬ 
selves. Now, says one of the last Dialogues, 

the venerable Sariputta came to the place where the Exalted One 
was, and having saluted him, took his seat respectfully at his side, 
and said: 

“Lord, such faith have 1 in the Exalted One that methinks there 
never has been, nor will there be, nor is there now, any other, 
whether Wanderer or Brahman, who is greater and wiser than the 
Exalted One ... as regards the higher wisdom.” 

“Grand and bold are the words of thy mouth, Sariputta” (an¬ 
swered the Master); “verilvt thou hast burst forth into a song of 
ccstasv'! Of course, then, thou hast known all the ELxaltcd Ones of 
the past, . . . comprehending their minds with yours, and aware 
what their conduct was, what their wisdom, . . . and what the 
emancipation they attained to?” 

“Not so, O Lord!” 

“Of course, then, thou hast perceived ail the Fjcalted Ones of 
the future, . . . comprehending their whole minds with yours?” 

“Not so, O Lord!” 

“But at least, then, O Sariputta, thou knowest me, . . . and hast 
penetrated my mind?” . . . 

“Not even that, O Lord.” 

“You see, then, Sariputta, that you know not the hearts of the 
Able, Awakened Ones of the past and of the future. Why, there¬ 
fore, are your words so grand and bold? Why do you burst forth 
into such a song of ecstasy?”" 
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And to Ananda he taught his greatest and noblest lesson: 

“And whosoever^ Ananda^ cither now or after f ani dead^ shall be 
a lamp unto themselves, and a refuge unto themselves, shall betake 
themselves to no external refuge, hut, holding fast to the Truth as 
their lamp, . . . shaJJ not look for refuge to any one besides them- 
selves-it is they . * » who shall reach the very topmost height! But 
cliey must be anxious to leamr*” 

He died In 483 B*c,j at the age of eighty. “Now then, O monks,’' he 
said to them as his last words, “1 address )'OU. Subject to decay are com¬ 
pound things. Strive with camesrness,™ 


CHAPTER XVI 


From Alexander to Aurangzeb 

!. GHAXDRAGUPTA 

Alexander hi hdk—Chandntguptii the liberator—The people— 

The mihetiity of Taxila—The royal palace—A day in the life 
of a king —An older Machiavelli — Admmistration— 

La^iV—Public health—Transport and roads—Munk- 
ipal government 

I N THE year 317 b.cl Alexander the Great, pushing on from Persia, 
inarched over che Hindu Kush and descended upon India- For a year 
he canipaigncd among the northwestern states that had formed one of the 
Persian Empire's richest provinces, exacting supplies for his troops and 
gold for his treasury. Early in 326 u.c. he crossed the Indus, fought his 
way slowly through Taxila and Rawalpindi to the south and east, en¬ 
countered che army of King Porus, defeated 30,000 ^nfant^)^ 4,000 cav- 
aliy, 300 chariots and 200 elephants, and slew 11,000 men- When Poms, 
having fought to the last, surrendered, Alexander, admiring his courage, 
stature and fine features, bade him say what treatment he w'ished to re¬ 
ceive, “Treat me, AJexander,'"^ he answered, “in a kingly W’ay.” “For my 
own sake,” said Alexander, “thou shalt be so treated; for thine own sake 
do thou demand w^hac is pleasing to thee.” But Poms said that every¬ 
thing w^as included in what he had asked. Alexander was much pleased 
with this reply; he made Porus king of all conquered India as a Alace- 
donion tributary, and found him thereafter a faithful and energetic ally/ 
Alexander w ished then to advance even to the eastern sea, but his soldiers 
protested. After much oratory and pouting he yielded to them, and led 
them—through patriotically hostile tribes that made his wearied troops 
fight almost every foot of the way—dowm the Flydaspes and up the coast 
through Gedrosia to Baluchistan, When he arrived at Susa, twenty 
months after turning back from his conquests, his army \vas but a miser^ 
able fragment of that which had crossed into India with him three years 
before, 
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Seven years later all trace of Macedonian authority had already disap¬ 
peared from India.* The chief agent of its removal was one of the most 
romantic figures in Indian history, a lesser warrior but a greater ruler 
than Alexander. Chandragupta was a young Kshatriya noble exiled from 
Magadha by the ruling Nanda family, to which he was related. Helped 
by his subtle Machiavellian adviser, Kautilya Chanakya, the youth organ¬ 
ized a small army, overcame the Macedonian garrisons, and declared 
India free. Then he advanced upon Pataliputra,* capital of the Magadha 
kingdom, fomented a revolution, seized the throne, and established that 
Maury'an Dynasty which was to rule Hindustan and Afghanistan for one 
hundred and thirty-seven years. Subordinating his courage to Kautilya’s 
unscrupulous wisdom, Chandragupta soon made his government the most 
powerful then existing in the world. When Megasthenes came to Patali- 
putra as ambassador from Seleucus Nicator, King of Syria, he was amazed 
to find a civilization which he described to the incredulous Grceks-still 
near their zenith—as entirely equal to their own.* 

The Greek gave a pleasant, perhaps a lenient, account, of Hindu life 
in his time. It struck him as a favorable contrast with his own nation 
that there was no slavery in India;t Rnd that though the population was 
divided into castes according to occupations, it accepted these divisions 
as natural and tolerable. “They live happily enough,** the ambassador 
reported, 

being simple in their manners, and frugal. They never drink wine 
except at sacrifice. ... The simplicity of their laws and their con¬ 
tracts is proved by the fact that they seldom go to law. They have 
no suits about pledges and deposits, nor do they require either seals 
or witnesses, but make their deposits and confide in each other. ... 
Truth and virtue they hold alike in esteem. . .. The greater part of 
the soil is under irrigation, and consequently bears t\v'o crops in 
the course of the year. ... It is accordingly affirmed that famine has 
never visited India, and that there has never been a general scarcity 
in the supply of nourishing food.* 

The oldest of the rwo thousand cities* of northern India in Chandrag- 
upta*s time was Taxila, twenty miles northwest of the modem Rawal¬ 
pindi. Arrian describes it as “a large and prosperous city ; Strabo says 

• The modern Patna. 

t “This is a great thing in India,” sa^-s Arrian, “that all the inhabitants are free, not a 
single Indian being a slave.”* 
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it “is large, and has most excellent laws.’” It was both a military and a 
university town, strategically situated on the main road to W'estem 
Asia, and containing the most famous of the several universities possessed 
by India at that time. Students flocked to Taxila as in the Middle .'Vges 
they flocked to Paris; there all the arts and sciences could be studied under 
eminent professors, and the medical school especially was held in high 
repute throughout the Oriental world.* 

Megasthenes describes Chandragupta’s capital, Pataliputra, as nine miles 
in length and almost two miles in width.** TTie palace of the King was of 
timber, but the Greek ambassador ranked it as excelling the royal resi¬ 
dences of Susa and Ecbatana, being surpassed only by those at Persepolis. 
Its pillars were plated with gold, and ornamented with designs of bird- 
life and foliage; its interior was sumptuously furnished and adorned with 
precious metals and stones.” There was a certain Oriental ostentation in 
this culture, as in the use of gold vessels six feet in diameter;” but an 
English historian concludes, from the testimony of the literar)% pictorial 
and material remains, that “in the fourth and third centuries before Christ 
the command of the .Maurj^a monarch over luxuries of all kinds and 
skilled craftsmanship in all the manual arts was not inferior to that en¬ 
joyed by the .Mogul emperors eighteen centuries later.*”* 

In this palace Chandragupta, having won the throne by violence, lived 
for twenr\'-four years as in a gilded jail. Occasionally he appeared in 
public, clad in fine muslin embroidered with purple and gold, and carried 
in a golden palanquin or on a gorgeously accoutred elephant. Except 
when he rode out to the hunt, or otheru^isc amused himself, he found his 
time crowded with the business of his growing realm. His days were 
divided into sixteen periods of ninety minutes each. In the first he arose, 
and prepared himself by meditation; in the second he studied the reports 
of his agents, and issued secret instructions; the third he spent with his 
councillors in the Hall of Private Audience; in the fourth he attended to 
state finances and national defense; in the fifth he heard the petitions and 
suits of his subjects; in the sixth he bathed and dined, and read religious 
literature; in the seventh he received taxes and tribute, and made official 

• The cxcavarions of Sir John Marshall on the site of Taxila have uneanhed delicately 
caned stones, highly pulislicd statuary', coins as old as 600 Bjc^ and glassuare of a fine 
quality never bcncrcd in later Indb.* “It is manifest," sajrs Vincent Smith, “that a high 

degree of material civilization had been attained, and that ail the arts and crafts incident 
to the life of a wealthy, cultured city were familiar.”* 
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appointniciirs' in the eighth he again met his Council, and heard the re¬ 
ports of his spies, including the courtesans whom he used for this purposei” 
the ninth he devoted to relaxation and prayer, the tenth and eleventh to 
military matters, the twelfth again to secret reports, the thirteenth to the 
evening bath and repast, the fourrcentli, fifteenth and sixteenth to slgcp.“ 
Perhaps the historian tells us what Chandragupta might have been, or Itow 
Kautilya xvished the people to picture him, rattier ctian what he really 
was* Truth docs not often escape from palaces. 

The actual direction of government was in the hands of the crafty 
\Tzicr. Kautilya was a Brahman u^ho knew the political value of religion, 
but took no moral guidance from itj like our modem dictators he be¬ 
lieved that every means was justifiable if used in the service of the state, 
lie was unscrupulous and treacherous, but ne%'er to his King; he serv'ed 
Chandragupta through exile, defeat, adventure, intrigue, murder and vic¬ 
tory, and by his wily wisdom made the empire of his master the greatest 
that India had ever known* Like the author of The Prweet Kautilya 
saw fit to preserve in writing his formulas for warfare and diplomacy; tra¬ 
dition ascribes to him the AnhashastrUf the oldest book In extant Sanskrit 
literature " As an example of its delicate realism we may take its list of 
means for capturing a fort: “Intrigue, spies, winning over the enemy^s 
people, siege, and assault”'—a WTse economy of ph^'sical effort. 

The government made no pretense to democracy, and was probably 
the most efficient that India has ever had*” *'^kbar, greatest of the Mtjguls, 
“had nothing like it, and it ma\' be doubted if any of the ancient Greek 
cities w'ere better organized*”” k was bosed frankly upon military power, 
Chandragupta, if we may trust Megasthenes (xvho should be as suspect as 
any foreign correspondent) kept an. army of 600,000 foot, jo,ooo horse, 
9,000 elephants, and an unnamed number of chariots.” Ttie pca*santry and 
the Brahmans were exempt from military' sert'ice; and Strabo describes the 
farmers tilling the soil in peace and security in the midst of war," The 
. power of the King was theoretically unlimited, but in practice it was re¬ 
stricted by a Council which—sometimes w'ith the King, sometimes in his 
absence—iniciated legislation, regulated national finances and foreign affairs, 
and appointed all the more important officers of state. iMegasthenes testifies 
to the “high character and wi^om” of Chandragupta’s councillors, and to 
their effective power.” 

The goi'cmmdnt v,'as organized into departments with wcli-defincd duties 
and a carefully graded hierarchy of officials, managing respectively revenue. 
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customs, frontiers, passports, communications, excise, mines, agriculture, cat¬ 
tle, commerce, warehouses, navigation, forests, public games, prostitution, 
and the mint. The Superintendent of Excise controlled the sale of drugs and 
intoxicating drinks, restricted the number and location of taverns, and the 
quanrit\' of liquors which they might sell. The Sup>crintcndcnt of Mines 
leased mining areas to private persons, who paid a fixed rent and a share of 
the profits to the government; a similar sj^stem applied to agriculture, for all 
the land was owned by the state. The Superintendent of Public Games 
supcr\'iscd the gambling halls, supplied dice, charged a fee for their use, and 
gathered in for the treasury five per cent of all money taken in by the 
“bank.” The Superintendent of Prostitution looked after public women, con¬ 
trolled their charges and expenditures, appropriated their earnings for two 
days of each month, and kept two of them in the royal palace for entenain- 
ment and intelligence service. Taxes fell upon every profession, occupation 
and industiy^; and in addition rich men were from time to time persuaded 
to make “benevolences” to the King. The government regulated prices and 
periodically assayed weights and measures; it carried on some manufactures 
in state factories, sold vegetables, and kept a monopoly of mines, salt, timber, 
fine fabrics, horses and elephants." 

Law w'as administered in the village by local headmen, or by panckayats 
—village councils of five men; in towns, districts and provinces by inferior 
and superior courts; at the capital by the royal council as a supreme court, 
and by the King as a court of last appeal. Penalties were severe, and in¬ 
cluded mutilation, torture and death, usually on the principle of lex talioms^ 
or equivalent retaliation. But the gov'emment was no mere engine of repres¬ 
sion; it attended to sanitation and public health, maintained hospitals and 
poor-relief stations, distributed in famine years the food kept in state ware¬ 
houses for such emergencies, forced the rich to contribute to the assistance 
of the destitute, and organized great public works to care for the unem¬ 
ployed in depression years." 

The Department of Navigation regulated water transport, and protected 
travelers on rivers and seas; it maintained bridges and harbors, and provided 
government ferries in addition to those that were privately managed and 
owned"—and admirable arrangement whereby public competition could check 
private plunder, and private competition could discourage official extrava¬ 
gance. TTie Department of Communications built and repaired roads through¬ 
out the empire, from the narrow wagon-tracks of the villages to trade 
routes thirty-two feet, and royal roads sixty-four feet, wide. One of these 
imperial highways extended twelve hundred miles from Pataliputra to the 
northwestern frontier*—a distance equal to half the transcontinental spread 
of the United States. At appro.ximately every mile, says Megasthenes, these 
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roads were marked with pillars indicating directions and distances to various 
destinations." Shade-trees, wells, police-stations and hotels were provided at 
regular intervals along the route." Transport was by chariots, palanquins, 
bullock-carts, horses, camels, elephants, asses and men. Elephants were a 
luxury usually confined to royalty and officialdom, and so highly valued that 
a woman’s virtue was thought a moderate price to pay for one of them.* 

The same method of departmental administration was applied to the gov¬ 
ernment of the cities. Patdiputra was ruled by a commission of thirty men, 
divided into six groups. One group regulated industry; another supervised 
strangers, assigning to them lodgings and attendants, and watching their 
movements; another kept a record of births and deaths; another licensed mer¬ 
chants, regulated the sale of produce, and tested measures and weights; 
another controlled the sale of manufactured articles; another collected a tax 
of ten per cent on all sales. “In short,” says Havell, “Pataliputra in the 
fourth century b,c. seems to have been a thoroughly well-organized city, 
and administered according to the best principles of social science.”*^ “The 
perfection of the arrangements thus indicated,” says V’incent Smith, “is 
astonishing, even when exhibited in outline. Ejeamination of the depart¬ 
mental details increases our wonder that such an organization could have 
been planned and efficiently operated in India in 300 b.c.”*^ 

The one defect of this government w^as autocracy, and therefore con¬ 
tinual dependence upon force and spies. Like every autocrat, Chand- 
ragupta held his power precariously, always fearing revolt and assassina¬ 
tion. Every night he used a different bedroom, and always he was sur¬ 
rounded by guards. Hindu tradition, accepted by Europ>ean historians, 
tells how, when a long famine (pace Megasthenes) came upon his king¬ 
dom, Chandragupta, in despair at his helplessness, abdicated his throne, 
lived for twelve years thereafter as a Jain ascetic, and then starved him¬ 
self to death. “All things considered,” said Voltaire, “the life of a gon¬ 
dolier is preferable to that of a doge; but I believe the difference is so 
trifling that it is not worth the trouble of examining.”* 


* “Their women, who are ver>' chaste, and would not go astray for any ocher reason, 
on the receipt of an elephant have communion with the donor. The Indians do noc think 
It disgraceful to prostitute themselves for an elephant, and to the women it even seems an 
honor that their beauty should appear equal in value to an elephant."—Arrian, Indica, xvii. 
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II. THE PHILOSOPHER-KING 

Ashoka-The Edict of Tolcrance-Ashoka's vtissionaries-His 
failure—His success 

Chandragiipta’s successor, Bindusara, was apparently a man of some 
intellectual inclination. He is said to have asked Antiochos, King of 
Syria, to make him a present of a Greek philosopher; for a real Greek 
philosopher, wrote Bindusara, he would pay a high price. The proposal 
could not be complied with, since Antiochos found no philosophers for 
sale; but chance atoned by giving Bindusara a philosopher for his son. 

Ashoka Vardhana mounted the throne in 273 b.c. He found himself 
ruler of a vaster empire than any Indian monarch before him: Afghanis¬ 
tan, Baluchistan, and all of modem India but the extreme souih-Tarfrila- 
kenn, or Tamil Land. For a time he governed in the spirit of his grand¬ 
father Chandragupta, cruelly but well. Yuan Chwang, a Chinese traveler 
who sp>ent many years in India in the seventh century a.d., tells us that 
the prison maintained by Ashoka north of the capital was still remem¬ 
bered in Hindu tradition as “Ashoka’s Hell.” There, said his informants, 
all the tortures of any orthodox Inferno had been used in the punishment 
of criminals; to which the King added an edict that no one who en¬ 
tered that dungeon should ever come out of it alive. But one day a 
Buddhist saint, imprisoned there without cause, and flung into a cauldron 
of hot w’ater, refused to boil. The jailer sent word to Ashoka, who came, 
saw, and manxled. When the King turned to leave, the jailer reminded 
him that according to his own edict he must not leave the prison alive. 
The King admitted the force of the remark, and ordered the jailer to be 
throwTi into the cauldron. 

On returning to his palace Ashoka, we arc told, undcr\vcnt a profound 
conversion. He gave instructions that the prison should be demolished, 
and that the penal code should be made more lenient. At the same time 
he learned that his troops had won a great victory over the rebellious 
Kalinga tribe, had slaughtered thousands of the rebels, and had taken 
many prisoners. Ashoka was moved to remorse at the thought 
of all this “violence, slaughter, and separation” of captives “from those 
whom thev love.” He ordered the prisoners freed, restored their lands 
to the Kalingas, and sent them a message of apology which had no prece¬ 
dents and has had few imitations. Then he joined the Buddhist Order, 
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wore for a time the garb of a monk, gave up hunting and the eadng of 
meat, and entered upon the Eightfold Noble Way.® 

It is at present impossible to say how much of this is myth, and how 
much is history; nor can we discern, at this distance, the motives of the 
King. Perhaps he saw the growth of Buddhism, and thought that its code 
of generosity and peace might provide a convenient regimen for his 
people, saving countless policemen. In the eleventh year of his reign he 
began to issue the most remarkable edicts in the history of government, 
and commanded that they should be carv'ed upon rocks and pillars in 
simple phrase and local dialects, so that any literate Hindu might be able 
to understand them. The Rock Edicts have been found in almost every 
part of India; of the pillars ten remain in place, and the position of twenty 
others has been determined. In these edicts we find the Emjxrror accept* 
ing the Buddhist faith completely, and applying it resolutely throughout 
the last sphere of human affairs in which we should have exjxrcted to 
find it—statesmanship. It is as if some modem empire had suddenly 
announced that henceforth it would practice Christianity. 

Though these edicts are Buddhist they will not seem to us entirely 
religious. They assume a future life, and thereby suggest how soon the 
scepticism of Buddha had been replaced by the faith of his followers. 
But they express no belief in, make no mention of, a p>ersonal God." 
Neither is there any word in them about Buddha. The edicts are not 
interested in theology: the Samath Edict asks for harmony within the 
Church, and prescribes penalties for those who weaken it with schism;" 
but other edicts repeatedly enjoin religious tolerance. One must give 
alms to Brahmans as well as to Buddhist priests; one must not speak ill 
of other men*s faiths. The King announces that all his subjects are his 
beloved children, and that he will not discriminate against any of them 
because of their diverse creeds." Rock Edict XII speaks with almost 
contemporary pertinence: 

His Sacred and Gracious Majesty the King does reverence to men 
of all sects, whether ascetics or householders, by gifts and various 
forms of reverence. 

His Sacred Majestj', however, cares not so much for gifts or 
external reverence, as that there should be a growth of the essence 
of the matter in all sects. The growth of the essence of the matter 
assumes various forms, but the root of it is restraint of speech; to 
wit, a man must not do reverence to his own sect, or disparage that 
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of another^ without reason* Depreciation should be fof specific rea¬ 
sons only^ because the sects of other people aH desert e reverence for 
some reason or another. 

By thus acting a man e?faks his own sct.% and at the same dine 
does service to the sects of other people* By acting contrariwise a 
man hurts his owm sect, and does dijsscr\nce to the sects of other 
people, . . . Concord is meritorious* 

“The essence of the matter"* is explained more clearly in the Second 
Pillar Edict. “The Law of Piety is excellent. But wherein consists the 
Law of Piety? In these things: to wit, little impiety, many good deeds, 
compassion, libcraht)% truthfulness, purity/* To set an example Ashoka 
ordered his officials cvcjy^vhcre to regard the people as his children^ to 
treat them without impatience or harshness, never to torture them, and 
never to imprison them without good causej and he commanded the 
officials to read these instructions periodically to the people,"* 

Did these moral edicts have any result in improving the conduct of the 
people? Perhaps they had something to do with spreading the idea of 
ahnma^ and encouraging abstinence from meat and alcoholic drinks among 
the upper classes of India,*' Ashoka himself had all the confidence of a 
reformer in the efficacy of his petrified sermons: in Rock Edict I\'' he 
announces that mars'clous results have already appearedj and his summary 
gives us a clearer conception of his doctrine: 

Now, by reason of the practice of piety by His Sacred and Graci¬ 
ous iMajesr\^ the King, the reverberation of the war-drums has be¬ 
come the reverberation of the Law. . , . As for many years before 
has not happened, now, by reason of the inculcation of the Law of 
Piety by His Sacred and Gracious Majesty the King, (there is) 
increased abstention from the sacrificial slaughter of living creatures, 
abstention from the killing of animate beings, seemly behavior to 
relatives, seemly behavior to Brahmans, hearkening to father and 
mother, hearkening to elders. Thus, as in many other wavs, the 
practice of the Law (of PiervO has Increased, and His Sacred and 
Gracious Alajesty the King will make such practice of the Law 
increase further. 

The sons, grandsons and great-grandsons of His Sacred and 
Gracious Majesty the King will cause rJiLs practice of die Law- to 
increase until the eon of universal destruction. 
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The good King ejciggcratcd the piety of nien and the loyalty of sons* 
He himself labored arduously for the new reiigiorvi he made himself head 
of the Euddhist Church, lavished gifts upon it, built 84,000 monasteries 
for it," and in its name established throughout his kingdom hospitals for 
men and animals." He senr Buddhist missionaries to all parts of India 
and Ceylon, even to Syria, Egypt and Greece," where, perhaps, they 
helped to prepare for the ethics of ChrlstC and shortly after his death 
missionaries left India to preach the gospel of Buddha in Tibet, China, 
Mongolia and Japan. In addition to this activity in religion, Ashoka gave 
himself zealously to the secular administration of his empire; his days of 
labor were long, and he kept himself available to his aides for public 
business at all hours,** 

His outstanding fault was egotism; it is difficult to be at once modest 
and a reformer. His self-respect shines out in every edict, and makes him 
more completely the brother of Marcus Aurelius. He failed to perceive 
that the Brahmans hated him and only bided their time to destroy him, 
as the priests of Thebes had destroyed Ikhnaton a thousand years before. 
Not only the Brahmans, who had been given to slaughtering animals for 
themselves and their gmls, but many thousands of hunters and fishermen 
resented the edias that set such severe limitations upon the taking of 
animal life; even the peasants growled at the command that "chaff must 
not be set on fire along with the living things in it."** 1 lalf tlie empire 
waited hopefully for Ashoka^s death. 

Yuan Chwang tells us that according to Buddhist tradition Ashoka in 
his last years was deposed by his grandson, vi^ho acted with the aid of 
court officials. Gradually all power was taken from the old King, and 
his gifts to the Buddhist Church came to an end. Ashoka^s own allowance 
of goods, even of food, was cut dowm, until one day his whole portion 
was half an fruit. The King gazed upon it sadly, and then senr 

it to his Buddhist brethren, as all that he had to give,** But in truth we 
know nothing of his later years, not even the year of his death* M^ithin 
a generation after his passing, his empire, like lkhnaton*s, crumbled to 
pieces. As it liecamc evident that the sovereignty of the Kingdom of 
iMagadha was maintained rather by the inertia of tradition than by the 
organization of force, state after state renounced its adherence to the 
King of Kings at Pntaliputra* Descendants of Ashoka continued to rule 
jMagadha till the seventh centuty after Christ; but the Alaurj'a Dynasty 
that Clvandragupta had founded came to an end when King Brihadratha 
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was assassinated. States are built not on the ideals but on the nature 
of men. 

In the political sense Ashoka had failed; in another sense he had accom¬ 
plished one of the greatest tasks in history'. VV’ithin two hundred years 
after his death Buddhism had spread throughout India, and was entering 
upon the bloodless conquest of Asia. If to this day, from Kandy in Ceylon 
to Kamakura in Japan, the placid face of Gautama bids men be gentle to 
one another and love peace, it is partly because a dreamer, perhaps a 
saint, once held the throne of India. 

III. THE GOI.DEN AGE OF INDIA 

An epoch of invasions—The Kushan kings—The Gupta Empire— 

The travels of Fa-Hien—The revival of letters—The Huns 
in India—Herrsha the generous—The travels of Yuan 

Chu'ang 

From the death of Ashoka to the empire of the Guptas—i.c., for a 
period of almost sL\ hundred years—Hindu inscriptions and documents 
are so few that the history of this inter\'al is lost in obscurity.** It was 
not necessarily a Dark Age; great universities like those at Taxila con¬ 
tinued to function, and in the northwestern portion of India the influence 
of Persia in architecture, and of Greece in sculpture, produced a flourish¬ 
ing civilization in the wake of .Alexander’s invasion. In the first and second 
centuries before Christ, Syrians, Greeks and Scythbns poured down into 
the Punjab, conquered it, and established there, for some three hundred 
years, this Greco-Bactrian culture. In the first century of what we so 
provincially call the Christian Era the Kushans, a central Asian tribe 
akin to the Turks, captured Kabul, and from that city as capital extended 
their power throughout northwestern India and most of Central Asia. 
In the reign of their greatest king, Kanishka, the arts and sciences pro¬ 
gressed: Greco-Buddhist sculpture produced some of its fairest master¬ 
pieces, fine buildings were reared in Peshawar, Taxila and Mathura, 
Charaka advanced the art of medicine, and Nagarjuna and .Ashvaghosha 
laid the bases of that Mahayema (Greater \'ehicle) Buddhism which was 
to help Gautama to win China and japan. Kanishka tolerated many re¬ 
ligions, and experimented with various gods; finally he chose the new 
nmhological Buddhism that had made Buddha into a deity and had filled 
the skies with Bodhisattveas and Arhats; he called a great council of 
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Buddhist theologians to formulate this creed for his realms, and became 
almost a second Ashoka in spreading the Buddhist faith. The Council 
composed 300,000 sutraSj lowered Buddha’s philosophy to the emotional 
needs of the common soul, and raised him to divinity. 

Meanwhile Chandragupta I (quite distinc't, despite his name and num¬ 
ber, from Chandragupta Maurv'a) had established in Magadha the Gupta 
Dynasty of native kings. HLs successor, Samudragupta, in a reign of 
fifty years, made himself one of the foremost monarclis in India’s long 
histoiy'. He changed his capital from Pataliputra to Ayodhya, ancient 
home of the legendary Rama; sent his conquering armies and tax-gatherers 
into Bengal, Assam, Nepal, and southern India; and spent the treasure 
brought to him from vassal states in promoting literature, science, religion 
and the arts. He himself, in the interludes of war, achieved distinction as 
a poet and a musician. His son, V’^ikramaditya (“Sun of Power”), ex¬ 
tended these conquests of arms and the mind, supported the great dram¬ 
atist Kalidasa, and gathered a brilliant circle of poets, philosophers, 
artists, scientists and scholars about him in his capital at Ujjain. Under 
these two kings India reached a height of development unsurpassed since 
Buddha, and a political unity rivaled only under Ashoka and Akbar. 

We discern some outline of Gupta civilization from the account that 
Fa-Hien gave of his visit to Indb at the opening of the fifth century of 
our era. He was one of many Buddhists who came from China to India 
during this Golden Age; and these pilgrims were probably less numerous 
than the merchants and ambassadors who, despite her mountain barriers, 
now entered pacified India from Elast and ^V est, even from distant Rome, 
and brought to her a stimulating contact with foreign customs and ideas. 
Fa-Hien, after risking his life in passing through western China, found 
himself quite safe in India, traveling ever\’Avhere without encountering 
molestation or thievety.** His journal tells how he took six years in coming, 
spent six years in India, and needed three years more for his return via 
Ceylon and Java to his Chinese home.** He describes with admiration 
the wealth and prosp)crity, the virtue and happiness, of the Hindu people, 
and the social and religious liberty which they enjoyed. He was aston¬ 
ished at the number, size and population of the great cities, at the free 
hospitals and other charitable institutions which dotted the land,* at the 
number of students in the universities and monasteries, and at the impos- 

* These antedated by three centuries the first hospital built in Europe—vts., the Matson 

Dicu erected in Paris in the seventh century aj)." 
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ing scale and splendor of the imperial palaces.** 
Utopian, e.xccpt for the matter of right hands: 
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His description is quite 


The people arc numerous and happy; they have not to register 
their households, or attend to any magistrates or their rules; only 
those who cultivate the royal land have to pay a {>ortion of the 
gain from it. If they want to go they go; if they want to stay 
they stay. The king governs without decapitation or corporal pun¬ 
ishments. Criminak are simply fined; . . . even in cases of repeated 
attempts at wicked rebellion they only have their right hands cut 
off.. . . Throughout the whole country the people do not kill anv 
living creature, nor cat onions or garlic. The only exception is that 
of the Chandalas. ... In that countrv’ they do not keep pigs and 
fowls, and do not sell live cattle; in the markets there are no butchers’ 
shops, and no dealers in intoxicating drinks." 


Fa-Hien hardly noted that the Brahmans, who had been in disfavor 
with the Mauiy'an dynasty since Ashoka, were growing again in wealth 
and power under the tolerant rule of the Gupta kings. They had revived 
the religious and literary traditions of pre-Buddhist days, and were de¬ 
veloping Sanskrit into the Esperanto of scholars throughout India. It 
was under their infiuence and the patronage of the court that the great 
Hindu epics, the Mahabharata and the B^nayctna^ were written dowm 
into their present form.** Under this dynasty, too, Buddhist art reached 
its zenith in the frescoes of the Ajanta caves. In the judgment of a con¬ 
temporary Hindu scholar, the “mere names of Kalidasa and Varahamihira, 
Gunavarman and Vashubandu, Aryabhata and Brahmagupta, are sufficient 
to mark this epoch as an apogee of Indian culture.”" “An impartial his¬ 
torian,” says Havell, “might well consider that the greatest triumph of 
British administration would be to restore to India all that she enjoyed 
in the fifth century a-d.***“ 

This heyday of native culture was interrupted by a wave of those Hun 
invasions which now overran both Asia and Europe, ruining for a time 
India as well as Rome. While Attila was raiding Europe, Toramana was 
capturing Malwa, and the terrible Mihiragula was hurling the Gupta 
rulers from their throne. For a century India relapsed into bondage and 
chaos. Then a scion of the Gupta line, Harsha-V'ardhana, recaptured 
northern India, built a capital at Kanauj, and for forty-tu'o years gave 
peace and security to a wide realm, in which once more native arts and 
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letters flourished. Wc may conjecture the size, splendor and prosperity 
of Kanauj from the one unbelievable item that when the Moslems sacked 
it (1018 A.D.) they destroyed 10,000 temples." Its fine public gardens 
and free bathing tanks were but a small part of the beneficence of the 
new dynasty. Harsha himself was one of those rare kings who make 
monarchy appear—for a time—the most admirable of all forms of govern¬ 
ment. He was a man of personal charm and accomplishments, writing 
poetry and dramas that are read in India to this day; but he did not allow 
these foibles to interfere with the competent administration of his king¬ 
dom. “He was indefatigable,” says Yuan Chwang, “and the day was too 
short for him; he forgot sleep in his devotion to good works.”" Having 
begun as a worshiper of Shiva he was later converted to Buddhism, and 
became another Ashoka in his pious benefactions. He forbade the eating 
of animal food, established travelers* rests throughout his domain, and 
erected thousands of topes, or Buddhist shrines, on the banks of the 
Ganges. 

Yuan Chwang, most famous of the Chinese Buddhists who visited 
India, tells us that Harsha proclaimed, every five years, a great festival 
of charity, to which he invited all officials of all religions, and all the 
poor and needy of the realm. At this gathering it was his custom to give 
away in public alms all the surplus brought into the state treasury since 
the last quinquennial feast. Yuan was surprised to see a great quantity 
of gold, silver, coins. Jewelry, fine fabrics and delicate brocades piled up 
in an open square, surrounded by a hundred pavilions each seating a 
thousand pHjrsons. Three da)'s were given to religious exercises; on the 
fourth day (if we may believe the incredible pilgrim) the distribution 
began. Ten thousand Buddhist monks were fed, and each received a 
pearl, garments, flowers, jxrrfumes, and one hundred pieces of gold. Then 
the Brahmans were given alms almost as abundant; then the jains; then 
other sects; then all the poor and orphaned laity that had come from 
every quarter of the kingdom. Sometimes the distribution lasted three or 
four months. At the end Harsha divested himself of his costly robes and 
jewelry, and added them to the alms." 

The memoirs of Yuan Chwang reveal a certain theological exhilaration 
as the mental spirit of the age. It is a pleasant picture, and significant of 
India's repute in other lands—this Chinese aristocrat leaving his comforts 
and perquisites in far-off Chang-an, passing across half-civilized western 
China, through Tashkent and Samarkand (then a flourishing city), over 
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the Himalayas into India, and then studying zealously, for three years, 
in the monastic university at Nalanda. His fame as a scholar and a man 
of rank brought Kim many invitations from the princes of India. When 
Harsha heard that Yuan was at the court of Kuniara, King of Assam, 
he summoned Kumara to come with Yuan to Kanaup Kumara refused, 
saying that Harsha could have his head, but not his guest. Harsha 
answered: “1 croublc vou for your head,” and Kumara came. Harsha 
was fascinated by Yuan*s learning and fine manners, and called a con¬ 
vocation of Buddhist notables to hear Yuan expound the Mahay ana doc¬ 
trine. Yuan nailed his theses to the gateway of cite pavilion in which the 
discourse was to be held, and added a postscript in the manner of the 
day: any one here can find a single wrong argument and can refute 

it, I will let him cut off my head.” The discussion lasted eighteen days, 
but Yuan (Yuan reports) answered all objections and confounded all 
heretics. (Another account has it that his opponents ended the conference 
by setting fire to the pavilion.)" After many adventures Yuan found his 
way back to Chang-an, where an enlightened emperor enshrined in a rich 
temple the Buddhist relics which this holy Polo had brought with liim, 
and gave him a corps of scholars to help translate the manuscripts chat 
he had purchased in Indian 

All the glory of Harsha^s rule, however, was artificial and precarious, 
for it depended U}K)n the ability and generosity of a mortal king. When 
he died a usurper sebced the throne, and illustrated the nether side of 
monarchy. Chaos ensued, and continued for almost a thousand years. 
India, like Europe, now suffered her Middle Ages, was overrun by bar¬ 
barians, n as conquered, divided, and despoiled. Not until the great Akbar 
would she know peace and unity again. 


annals of RAJPUT ana 

The of India—The age of chivalry—The fall of Chitor 

This Dark Age was lighted up for a moment by the epic of Rajputana. 
Here, in the states of jMewar, .Marwar, Amber, Bikaner and many others 
of mclodiGus name, a people half native in origin and half descended from 
invading Scythians and Huns, had built a feudal civilization under the 
government of warbkc rajas who cared more for the arc of life chan 
for the life of arc. They began by acknowledging the suzerainty of the 
iMaur)^as and the Guptasj they ended by defending their independence. 
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and all India, from the inroads of Moslem hordes. Their clans were dis¬ 
tinguished by a milirary ardor and courage nor usually associated with 
India;* if we may trust their admiring historian, Tod, every man of 
them was a dauntless Kshatriya, and every woman among them was a 
heroine* Their very name, Rajputs, meant ‘"sons of kings”; and if 
sometimes they called their land Rajijsthim, it was to designate it as “the 
home of royalty*” 

All the nonsense and glamor—all the bravery, loyalty, beauty, feuds, 
poisons, assassinations, wars, and subjection of woman—w^hich our tradi¬ 
tions attach to the Age of Chivalry can be found in the annals of these 
plucky states* “The Rajput chieftains,” says Tod, “were imbued with 
all the kindred virtues of the western cavalier, and far his superior in 
mental attainments*”* They had lovely women for whom they did not 
hesitate to die, and who thought it only a matter of courtesy to accom¬ 
pany their husbands to the grave by the rite of suttee. Some of these 
women were educated and refined; some of the rajas were poets or 
scientists; and for a while a delicate genre of water-color painting flour¬ 
ished among them in the medieval Persian style. For four centuries they 
grew in w^eahh, until they could spend $20,000,000 on the coronation of 
Mewaris king.* 

It w as their pride and their tragedy that they enjoyed war as the highest 
an of all, the only one befitting a ^jput gentleman* This military spirit 
enabled them to defend themselves against the iMosIems with historic 
valor,t but it kept their little states so divided and weakened wurh strife 
that not all their bravery could presen'e them in the end* Tod's account 
of tire fall of Cliitor, one of the Rajput capitals, is as romanric as any 
legend of Arthur or Charlemagne; and indeed (since it is based solely upon 
native historians too faithful to their fatherland to be in love w'ith truth) 
these maiA elous Annah of R^ijasthim may be as legendary as Le Morte 

Arthur or Le Chanson de Roland. In this version the Mohammedan 
invader, Aku-d-din, \vantcd not Chitor but the princess Pudmini-“a title 
bestowed only on the superlatively fair*” The Moslem chieftain pro¬ 
posed CO raise the siege if the regent of Chitor W'Ould surrender the prince* 
Being refused, Alau-d-din agreed to wnthdraw if he were allowed to see 

* But ch Arrian on Micitnc India: ‘‘'In war tht Lidkm were by far the bravest of all 
the races inhabidng Asia at thai dmc*”* 

place on earth,” says Caiinc Kcyserling about Chiior, "has been Uu: scene of 
equal heroism, knigbdincss, or an equally nohJe readiness to die,”" 
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Pudmini, Finally he consented to depart if he might see Pudmlni in a 
mirror; but this too was denied him. Instead, the women of Chitor 
joined in defending their city; and when the Rajputs saw their wives and 
daughters dying beside them they fought until every man of them was 
dead When Alau-d“din entered the capital he found no sign of human 
life within its gates; all the males had died in battle, and their wives^ in 
the awful rite known as the J<}hur, had burned themselves to death." 

V, THE ZENITH OF THE SOUTH 

The ktTigdoms of the Deccan^-Vipyattugitr—Kri^hrM Rijya— 

A 7 //ediezyai jttetTQpolh—LiTu-s—Arts—Relighn—Tragedy 

As the Moslems advanced into India native culture receded farther and 
farther south; and towards the end of these LMiddlc Ages t]T,c finest 
achievements of Hindu civiliKation were those of die Deccan► For a time 
the ChaUmka tribe maintained an independent kingdom reaching across 
central India, and achieved, under Pulakcshin II, sufficient power and glor\^ 
to defeat Harshst to attract Vuan Chwang, and to receive a respectful 
emhassv from Khosmu II of Persia. It ^vas in PuJakcshin’s reign and ter- 
ritorv^ that the greatest of Indian paintings—the frescoes of Ajanta—w'erc 
completed. Pulakeshin was overthrown by the king of the Patlavas, who for 
a brief period became the supreme power m central India. In the extreme 
south, and as early as the first cenmry after Christ, the Pandyas established 
a realm comprising Maduni,i TinncvellVt and parts of Travancore; they 
made Madura one of the finest of medieval Hindu cities, and adorned it 
wdth a gigantic temple and a thousand lesser works of architectural art. 
In their turn they too were overthrown, first by the Cholas^ and tlicn bv 
the Mohammedans. Tlie Cholas ruled the region between Madura and 
Madras, and thence westward to Mv'sore. They were of great antiquity, be¬ 
ing mentioned in the edicts of Ashoka; but we know nothing of them until 
the ninth centurj', when tliey began a long career of conquest that brought 
them tribute from all southern India, even from Ceylon. Then their power 
waned, and they passed under the control of the greatest of the southern 
states, \^jayanagar.* 

\^ijayanagar—the name both of a kingdom and of its capital—is a melan¬ 
choly instance of forgotten glor). In the years of its grandeur it com- 

• fn this medley of now ^Imosc fotgoram kingdoms there were periods of llrerary arid 
above all, arehsEcctural—creadon; ihere were wealthy e^pitab, tuxudoys palaces, 
and might)' potentares; but so vast is India, and so long is its hisiorj', that in tl^ con¬ 
gested paragraph wc must pttss by. without SO much as mentioning them, men who for a 
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prised i\\ the present native states of the lower jieninsulat together with 
Mysore and the entire Presidency of Madras. \^'c may judge of its po^ver 
and resources by considering that King Krishna Raya led forth to battle 
at lalikota 703 t 0 O 5 > foot, 3i,6€X) horse, 551 ekpliants, and some hundred 
thousand merchants, prostitutes and other camp foJlovvcrs such as were 
then wont to accompany an anuy in its campaigns “ The autocracy of 
the king was softened by a measure of village autonomy, and by the 
occasional appearance of an enlightened and Jmnian monarch on the 
throne. Krishna Raya, who ruled V’^ijayanagar in the da^is of Henry 
Vni, compares favorably with that constant lover. He led a life of justice 
and courtesy, gave abounding aJms, tolerated all Hindu faiths, enjoyed 
and supported bteracurc and the arts, forgave fallen enemies and spared 
their cities, and devoted himself sedulously to the chores of administra¬ 
tion. A Portuguese missionary, Domingos Paes (1512), describes him as 

the most feared and perfect king that could possibly be; cheerful 
of disposition, and very merry; he is one that seeks to honor for¬ 
eigners, and receives diem kindly. . . * * He is a great ruler, and a 
man of much justice, but subject to sudden fits of rage. , , , He is 
by rank a greater lord than any, by reason of what he possesses 
in armies and territories; but it seems that he has in fact nothing 
compared to what a man like him ought to have, so gallant and per- 
feet is he in all things.*" 

The capital, founded in 1356, was probably the richest city chat India 
had yet known. Nicolo Conti, visiting it about 1420, estimated its circum¬ 
ference at sixty miles; Paes pronounced it **as large as Rome, and very 
beautiful to the sight.." There xvere, he added, *^many groves of trees 
\S'‘ithin it, and many conduits of water"; for its engineers had constructed 
a huge dam in the Tungabadra River, and had formed a rcsen'oir from 
which water was conveyed to the city by an aqueduct fifteen miles long, 
cut for several miles out of the solid rock. Abdu-r Razzak, who saw the 
City in 1445, reported it as “such that eye has not seen, nor ear heard, of 
any place resembling it upon the whole earth.” Paes considered it "the 

time dioughc rhev dominaicd the earth. For txamplc. V’^ilcraniaditya, who ruled the 
Chalyukans for half a ccnnirj' (1076-1116), was so ^icccsshil In war that (tike NicKSchc) 
he proposed to found a new' chronological era, dividing all history into before bim iuid 
after htm. Today he is a foomoic. 

• -\n>ong these modest possessions w ere t^vclvc diousand wives.* 
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best-provided city in rnc woridt . - * ror in this one everything abounds.^' 
The houses^ he tells us, numbered over a hundred thousand—implying 
a population of half a million souls* He mar\"els at a palace in which one 
room was built entirely of ivory; “it is so rich and beautiful that you 
would hardly find anwhere another such/”* When Firoz Shah, Sultan of 
Delhi, married the daughter of Vijayanagar*s king in the latteFs capital, 
the road was spread for six miles with velvet, satin, cloth of gold and other 
costly stuffs.** However, every traveler is a liar. 

Underneath this wealth a population of serfs and laborers lived in 
poverty and superstition, subject to a code of law^ that preserved some 
commercial morality by a barbarous severity. Punishment ranged from 
mutilation of hands or feet to casting a man to the elephants, cutting off 
his head, impaling him alive by a stake thrust through his belly, or hang¬ 
ing him on a hook under his chin until he died;** rape as wtII as large- 
scale theft was punished in this last way* Prostitution was permitted, 
regulated, and turned into royal revenue, “Opposite the mint," says 
Abdu-r Razzak, “is the office of the prefect of the city, to which it is 
said twelve thousand policemen are attached; and their pay . * . is de¬ 
rived from the proceeds of the brothels* The splendor of these houses, 
the beauty of the heart-ravishers, their blandishments and ogles, are be¬ 
yond all description,'*^ \'\^omcn were of subject status, and were expected 
to kill themselves on the death of their husbands, sometimes by allowing 
themselves to be buried alive*” 

Under the Rayas or Kings of Vijayanagar literature prospered, both 
in classical Sanskrit and in the Telugu dialect of the south. Krishna Raya 
was himself a poet, as vvcll as a liberal patron of letters; and his poet 
laureate, Alasani-Peddana, is ranked among the highest of Indians singers. 
Painting and architecture Houfished; enormous temples were built, and 
almost every foot of their surface was carved into statuary or bas-relief. 
Buddhism had lost its hold, and a form of Brahmanism chat especially 
honored Vishnu had become the faith of the people. Tlic cow w as holy 
and was never killed; but many species of cattle and fowl were sacrificed 
to the gods, and eaten by the people. Religion was brutal, and manners 
were refined. 

In one day all this power and luxury- vt-ere destroyed. Slowly the 
conquering Moslems had made their way south; now the sulrans of 
Bijapur, Ahmadnagar, Golkonda and Bidar united their forces to reduce 
this last stronghold of the native Hindu kings. Their combined armies 
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met Rama Rajahs half-million men at Talikota; the superior numbera of 
the attackers prevailed; Rama Raja was captured and beheaded in the 
sight of his folJowcrs, and these, losing courage, fled. Nearly a hundred 
thousand of them were slain in the retreat, until all the streams were colored 
with their blood. The conquering troops plundered the wealthy capicah 
and found the booty so abundant “that every private man in the allied 
army became rich in gold, jewels, effects^ tents, arms» horses and slaves/"' 
For five months the plunder continued^ the victors slaughtered the help¬ 
less inhabitants in indiscriminate butchery^ emptied the stores and shops, 
smashed the temples and palaces, and labored at great pains to destroy 
all the statuary and painting in the city; then they went through the 
streets with flaming torches, and set fire to all that w'ould bum. When at 
last they retired, Vijayanagar was as completely ruined as if an earth¬ 
quake had \Tsired it and had left not a stone upon a stone. It was a de¬ 
struction ferocious and absolute, typifying that terrible Aloslem con¬ 
quest of India which had begun a thousand yeais before, and was now 
complete. 

VI. THE MOSLEM CONQUEST 

The 'iveafienhig of India—Meh 7 mid of Gha2jd—The Sultanate of 
Delhi—Its cuimral asMes-lts bmfai policy—The lesssm of 
Indian history 

The Mohammedan Conquest of India is probably the bloodiest story 
in history. It is a discouraging tale, for its evident moral is that civiliza¬ 
tion is a precarious thing, w-hose delicate complex of order and liberty, 
culture and peace may at any rime be overthro^m by barbarians invading 
frorn without or multiplying within. The Hindus had allowed their 
strength to be wasted in internal division and w'ar; they had adopted re¬ 
ligions like Buddhism and Jainism, W'hich unnerved them for the tasks 
of life; they had failed to organize their forces for the protection of their 
frontiers and their capitals, their wealth and their freedom, from the 
hordes of Scythians, Huns, Afghans and Turks hovering about Indians 
boundaries and w^aiting for national weakness to let them in. For four 
hundred years (6qo-jooo a.d.) India invited conquest; and at last it came. 

The fust Moslem attack w^as a passing raid upon Multan, in the w^cstem 
Punjab (664 A.D.) Similar raids occurred at the convenience of the in¬ 
vaders during the next three centuries;, with the result that the Moslems 
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established rhcmscJves in the Indus valley about the same time that 
their Arab co-religionisrs in the W est were fighting the battle of Tours 
(731 A.D.) for the master}^ of Europe. But the real Moslem conquest of 
India did not come till the turn of the first millennium after Christ. 

In the year 997 a Turkish chieftain by the name of Alahmud became 
sultan of the little state of Ghazni^ In eastern Afghanistan. Mahmud knew 
that his throne was young and poor, and saw that India, across the border, 
was old and rich; the conclusion was obvious. Pretending a holy zeal for 
destroying Hindu idolatry, he swept across the frontier wdth a force in¬ 
spired by a pious aspiration for booty. He met the unprepared Hindus 
at Bhimnagar, slaughtered them, pillaged their cities, destroyed their tem¬ 
ples, and carried away the accumulated treasures of centuries. Rctiiming 
to Ghazni he astonished the ambassadors of foreign powers by displaying 
''jewels and unbored pearls and rubies shining like sparks, or like wine 
conpaled with ice, and emeralds like fresh sprigs of myrtle, and diamonds 
in size and weight like pomegranates."” Each winter Atahmud descended 
into India, filled his treasure chest with spoils, and amused his men with 
full freedom to pillage and kill; each spring he returned to his capital 
richer than before. At Alathura (on the Jumna) he took from the temple 
its statues of gold encrusted with precious stones, and emptied its coffers 
of a vast quantity of gold, silver and jewelry- he expressed his admiration 
for the architecture of the great shrine, judged that its duplication would 
cost one hundred million Jmars and the labor of two hundred years, and 
then ordered it to be soaked with naphtha and burnt to the ground." 
Si.x years later he sacked another opulent city of northern India, Somnath, 
killed all its fifty thousand inhabitants, and dragged its wealth to Ghazni, 
In the end he became, perhaps, the richest king that history has ever 
known. Sometimes he spared the population of the ravaged cities, and 
took them home to be sold as slaves; but so great was the number of such 
captives that after some years no one could be found to offer more than 
a few shillings for a slave. Before every important engagement Mahmud 
knelt in prayer, and asked the blessing of God upon his arms. He reigned 
for a third of a century- and when he died, full of years and honors, 
.Moslem historians ranked him as the greatest monarch of his time and 
one of the greatest sovereigns of any age/' 

Seeing the canonization that success had brought to this matmificent 
thief, other Moslem rulers profited by his example,"though none succeeded 
in bettering his instruction. In 1186 the GImri, a Turkish tribe of Afghan- 
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istartt invaded India, captured the city of Dcihi, destroyed its temples, 
confiscated its wealthy and settled down in its pahccs to establish the 
Sultanate of Delhi—an alien despotism fastened upon northern India for 
three centuries, and checked only by assassination and revolt. The first 
of these bloody sultans, Kutb-d Din Aibak, was a non rial specimen of 
his kind—fanacieai, ferocious and merciless. His gifts, as the Mohammedan 
historian cells us, “were bestowed by hundreds of thousands, and his 
slaughters likewise w^ere by hundreds of thousands.” In one victory' of 
this w'arrior (who had been purchased as a slave), “fifty thousand men 
came under the collar of slaver}'', and the plain became black as pitch with 
Hindus/™ Another sultan, Balban, punished rebels and brigands by cast¬ 
ing them under the feet of elephants, or removing their skins, stuffing 
these with straw, and hanging them from the gates of Delhi. When some 
jMongoI inhabitants who had settled in Delhi, and had been converted to 
Islam, attempted a rising, Sultan Alau-d-din (the conquerer of Chitor) 
had all tire males—from fifteen to thirty thousand of them—slaughtered 
in one day. Sultan Muhammad bin I'ughiak acquired the throne by 
murdering his father, became a great scholar and an elegant writer, 
dabbled in mathematics, physics and Greek philosophy, surpassed his 
predecessors in bloodshed and brutality, fed the flesh of a rebel nephew 
to the rcbeks wife and children, ruined the country with reckless infla¬ 
tion, and laid it waste with pillage and murder till the inhabitants fled to 
the jungle. He killed so many Hindus that, in the words of a iMoslcm 
historian, “there was constantly in front of his royal pavilion and his Civil 
Court a mound of dead bodies and a heap of corpes, while the sweepers 
and executioners were \vearied out by their work of dragging” the vic¬ 
tims “and putting them to death in crowds.”” In order to found a new 
capital at Delautabad he drove eveiy^ inhabitant from Delhi and left it a 
desert; and hearing that a blind man had stayed behind in Delhi, he ordered 
him to be dragged from the old to the new capital, so that only a leg 
remained of the wretch when his last journey was finished." The Sultan 
complained that the people did not love him, or recognize his undevlating 
justice. He ruled India for a quarter of a century% and died in bed. His 
successor, Flroz Shah, invaded Bengal, offered a reward for every Hindu 
head, paid for 180,000 of them, raided Hindu villages for slaves, and 
died at the ripe age of eJght}^ Sultan Ahmad Shah feasted for three days 
whenever the numlicr of defenseless Hindus slain in his territories in one 
day reached t\i'cnty thousand ” 
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These rulers were often men of ability, and their followers were gifted 
with fierce courage and industry’; only so can w'e understand how they 
could have maintained their rule among a hostile people so overwhelm¬ 
ingly outnumbering them. All of them wxre armed wdth a religion 
militaristic in operation, but far superior in its stoical monotheism to any 
of the popular cults of India; they concealed its attractiveness by making 
the public exercise of the Flindu religions illegal, and thereby driving 
them more deeply into the Hindu soul. Some of these thirsty despots 
had culture as well as ability; they patronized the arts, and engaged 
artists and artisans—usually of Hindu origin—to build for them magnifi¬ 
cent mosques and tombs; some of them wxre scholars, and delighted in 
converse with historians, poets and scientists. One of the greatest scholars 
of Asia, Alberuni, accompanied Mahmud of Ghazni to India, and wrote 
a scientific survey of India comparable to Pliny’s Natural History and 
Humboldt’s Cosmos. The Moslem historians w’ere almost as numerous 
as the generals, and yielded nothing to them in the enjoyment of blood¬ 
shed and war. The Sultans drew from the people every rupee of tribute 
that could be e.xaaed by the ancient art of taxation, as w'cll as by straight¬ 
forward robbery; but they stayed in Indb, spent their spoils in India, 
and thereby turned them back into India’s economic life. Nevertheless, 
their terrorism and exploitation advanced that w'cakening of Hindu phy¬ 
sique and morale which had been begun by an exhausting climate, an 
inadequate diet, political disunity, and pessimistic religions. 

The usual policy of the Sultans was clearly sketched by Alau-d-din, 
who required his advisers to draw up “rules and regulations for grinding 
dowTi the Hindus, and for depriving them of that wxalth and property 
which fosters disaffection and rebellion.”** Half of the gross produce of 
the soil was collected by the government; native rulers had taken one- 
si.\th. “No Hindu,” says a Moslem historian, “could hold up his head, 
and in their houses no sign of gold or silver ... or of any superfluity 
was to be seen. . . . Blows, confinement in the stocks, imprisonment and 
chains, were all employed to enforce payment.” When one of his own 
advisers protested against this policy, Alau-d-din answered: “Oh, Doctor, 
thou art a learned man, but thou hast no experience; I am an unlettered 
man, but I have a great deal. Be assured, then, that the Hindus will never 
become submissive and obedient till they are reduced to poverty. I have 
therefore given orders that just sufficient shall be left to them from year 
to year of com, milk and curds, but that they shall not be allowed to 
accumulate hoards and property.”** 
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This is the secret of the political history of modem India. Weakened 
by division, it succumbed to invaders; impoverished by invaders, it lost all 
power of resistance, and took refuge in supernatural consolations; it argued 
that both mastery and slavery were superficial delusions, and concluded 
that freedom of the body or the nation was hardly worth defending in 
so brief a life. The bitter lesson that may be drawn from this tragedy 
is that eternal vigilance is the price of civilization. A nation must love 
peace, but keep its powder dry. 

VH. AKBAR THE GREAT 

Tamerlane— Bahur—Humayun —Akbar — His government — His 
character—His patronage of the arts—His passion for philoso- 
phy—His friendship for Hinduism and Christianity—His 
nev) religion—The last days of Akbar 

It is in the nature of governments to degenerate; for power, as Shelley 
said, poisons every hand that touches it." The excesses of the Delhi 
Sultans lost them the support not only of the Hindu population, but of 
their Moslem followers. When fresh invasions came from the north 
these Sultans were defeated with the same ease with which they them¬ 
selves had won India. 

Their first conqueror was Tamerlane himself—more properly Timur-i- 
lang-a Turk who had accepted Islam as an admirable weapon, and had 
^ven himself a pedigree going back to Genghis Khan, in order to win the 
support of his Mongol horde. Having attained the throne of Samarkand 
and feeling the need of more gold, it dawned upon him that India was 
still full of infidels. His generals, mindful of Moslem courage, demurred, 
pointing out that the infidels who could be reached from Samarkand were 
already under Mohammedan rule. Mullahs learned in the Koran decided 
the matter by quoting an inspiring verse: “Oh Prophet, make war upon 
infidels and unbelievers, and treat them with severity.”" Thereupon 
Timur crossed the Indus (1398), massacred or enslaved such of the in¬ 
habitants as could not flee from him, defeated the forces of Sultan Alahmud 
Tughlak, occupied Delhi, slew a hundred thousand prisoners in cold 
blood, plundered the city of all the wealth that the Afghan dynasty had 
gathered there, and carried it off to Samarkand with a multitude of women 
and slaves, leaving anarchy, famine and pestilence in his wake." 

The Delhi Sultans remounted their throne, and taxed India for another 
centurj' before the real conqueror came. Babur, founder of the great 
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,AiogiiI* DynastA% was a man every wliic as t>ravc and fascinating as Alex¬ 
ander* Descended from both Timur and Genghis Khan^ be inberited ail 
the ability" of these scourges of Asia without their brutality. He suffered 
from a surplus of energy in bmly and mind^ he fought, hunted and traveled 
insatiably; it \va.s nothing for him, single-handed, to kill five enemies in 
five minutes.'^ In two days he rode one hundred and sixty miles on horse¬ 
back, and sAv^am the Ganges mice in the bargain; and in his last years 
he remarked that nor since the age of eleven had he kept the fast of 
Ramadan nvice in the same place 

“In the twelfth year of my age,” he begins his Mcf^irs, “I became the 
ruler in the countiy of Farghana.’” At fifteen he besieged and captured 
Samarkand; lost tt again when he could not pay his troops; nearly died 
of illness; hid for a time in the mountains, and then recaptured the city 
with two hundred and forty men; Jose it again through treachery; hid 
for two years in obscure poverty, and thought of retiring to a peasant 
life in China; organised another force, and, by the contagion of his own 
bravery, cook Kabul in his twenty-second year; overwhelmed the one 
hundred thousand soldiers of Sultan Ibrahim at Panipac with twelve 
thousand men and some fine horses, killed prisoners by the thousands, 
captured Delhi, cstabllslicd there the greatest and most beneficent of the 
foreign dynasties that have ruled India, enjoyed' four years of peace, 
composed excellent poems and memoirs, and died at the age of forty- 
seven after living, in action and experience, a century. 

His son, Humavnin, was coo weak and vacillating, and too addicted 
to opium, CO carry on Babur's \vork. Sher Shah, an Afghan chief, de¬ 
feated him in two bloody battles, and restored for a time the Afghan 
power in India. Sher Shah, chough capable of slaughter in the best 
Islamic style, rebuilt Delhi in fine architectural taste, and established 
governmental reforms that prepared for the enlightened rule of Akbar. 
Two minor Shahs lield the power for a decade; then Flumayun, after 
twelve years of hardship and wandering, organized a force in Persia, re¬ 
entered India, and recaptured the throne. Eight months later Humajiin 
fell from the terrace of his library, and died* 

*Mogtd is another form of A/swgo/. The Moguls wene really Turks; but the Hindus 

caltcd-^nd still cut!-all northern Afoslcms (except rhe Afghans) Moguk,^ ‘'Bahur" was a 
Mongol nkkiumH:, meantug Lion; the real fiaine of the first Mogul f^nperor of India was 
Zahiru-d din MuhmiTnad,** 
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During his exile and poverty his wife had home him a son whom he 
had piously called Muhamniad^ but whom India was to call Akbar— 
that is, *A^cry Great.” No effort was spared to make him greatj even his 
ancestry had taken every precauciorit for in his veins ran the blood 
of Babur^ Timur and Genghis Khan. Tutors were supplied him in 
abundance, but he rejected them, and refused to learn Jiow to read. In¬ 
stead he educated himself for kingship by incessant and dangerous sporty 
he became a perfect horseman, played polo royally, and knew the art 
of controlling the most ferocious elephants; he was always ready to set 
out on a lion or tiger hunt, to undergo any fatigue, and to face all dangers 
in the £rst person. Like a good Turk he had no effeminate distaste for 
human blood; when, at the age of fourteen, he was invited to win the 
tide of G/jiTJy'—Slayer of the Infidel—by killing a Hindu prisoner, he cut 
off the man's head at once with one stroke of his scimitar. These were 
the barbarous beginnings of a man destined to become one of the vi'isest, 
most humane and most cultured of all the kings known to history** 

At the age of eighteen he took over from the Regent the full direction 
of affairs. His dominion then extended over an eighth of India—a belt 
of territory some three hundred miles broad, running from the north¬ 
west frontier at Multan to Benares in the East* Me set out with the zeal 
and voracity of his grandfather to extend these borders; and by a series 
of ruthless wars he made himself ruler of all Hindustan except for the 
little Rajput kingdom of Me war* Returning to Delhi he put aside his 
armor, and devoted himself to re-organizing the administration of his 
realm* His power was absolute, and all important offices, even in distant 
provinces, were filled by his appointment. His principal aides xverc four: 
a Prime Minister or Vtjkh; a Finance Minister, called sometimes Fiisir 
(Vizier), sometimes Dma/i; a Master of the Court, or Bakhsbi; and a Pri¬ 
mate or SadTj who was head of the Mohammedan religion in India. As 
his rule acquired tradition and prestige he depended less and less upon 
military posver, and contented himself with a standing army of some 
tw'enty-five tfiousand men* In time of w^r this modest force w-as aug¬ 
mented with troops recruited by the provincial military'' governors—a pre¬ 
carious arrangement which had something to do with the fall of the 

' Larcr he canrte tn Jt;cagn!7-c the value of books* and—still unable to md—Lisreued 
for hours while others rend tu him, often from abstruse and diffiL'ulc viiluincs* In ilie end 
he became an illiLcraic ^hnl^, laving; leners and air, and supporting them with royal 
laigesse. 
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Mogul Empire under Aurangzeb.* Bribery and embezzlement tbrove 
among these governors and their subordinates, so that much of Akbar's 
time was spent in checking corruption. He regulated with strict economy 
the expenses of his court and household, fixing the prices of food and 
materials bought for them, and the wages of labor engaged by the state. 
W'hen he died he left the equivalent of a billion dollars in the treasury» 
and his empire was the most powerful on earth." 

Both law and taxation were severe, but far less than before. From 
one-sL\th to one-third of the gross produce of the soil was taken from 
the peasants, amounting to some $100,000^000 a year in land tax. The 
Emperor was legislator, executive and judge; as supreme court he spent 
many hours in giving audience to important litigants. His law forbade 
child marriage and compulsory suttee, sanctioned the remarriage of 
widows, abolished the slavery of captives and the slaughter of animals for 
sacrifice, gave fiecdoni to ail religions, opened career to ever}^ talent of 
whatever creed or race, and removed the head-tax that the Afghan 
rulers had placed upon all Hindus unconverted to Islam.*' At the beginning 
of his reign the law included such punishments as mutilation; at the end 
it was probably the most enlightened code of any sLxtccnth-century gov¬ 
ernment. Every state begins with violence, and (if it becomes secure) 
mellows into libert)^ 

But the strength of a ruler is often the weakness of his government. 
The system dejxnded so much upon Akbar's superior qualities of mind 
and character that obvdously it would threaten to disintegrate at his death. 
He had, of course, most of the virtues, since he engaged most of the 
historians: he was the best athlete, the best horseman, the best swords¬ 
man, one of the greatest architects, and by all odds the handsomest man 
in the kingdom. Actually he had long arms, bow legs, narrow iMongoloid 
eyes, a head drooping leftward, and a wart on his nose " He made him¬ 
self presentable by neatness, dignity, serenity, and brilliant eyes that could 
sparkle (says a contemporarjO “like the sea in sunshine,^* or flare up in 
a way to make tlie offender tremble with terror, like Vandamme before 
Napoleon. He dressed simply, in brocaded cap, blouse and trousers, jewels 
and bare feet* He cared little for meat, and gave it up almost entirely 

• The flmw w'as supplied with the best ordnance yet seen in tndia, but infenor to that 
then in tuc in Europe. Akbar’s efforts to secure bctxer funs failed; and this mferioriw in 
the instmruenTS of slaughtcf cooperated v^ith chc degeaeuntioD of hs descendants in dc- 
lentiining the £tirop4!aa conquest of Indb. 
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in his later years, saying that “ic is not right chat a man should make his 
stomach the grave of animals.” Nevertheless he was strong in body and 
will, excelled in many active sports* and thought nothing of walking 
thirt)''-six miles in a day. He liked polo so much that he invented a 
luminous bail in order that the game might be played at night. He in¬ 
herited the violent impulses of lus family, and in his youth (hke his Chris¬ 
tian contemporaries) he was capable of solving probletns by assassination. 
Gradually he learned* in Woodrow Wilson''s phrase, to sit upon Jiis own 
volcanoj and he rose far above his time in that spirit of fair play which 
does not always distinguish Oriental rulers. “Hk clemency,” says 
Firishta, “w^s w'ithout bounds; this virtue he often carried beyond the 
line of prudence.”"" He was generous, expending vast sums in alms; he 
w’as affable to all, but especially to the lowly; “their little offerings,” says 
a Jesuit missionary, “he used to accept with such a pleased look, handling 
them and putting them in his bosom, as he did not do with the most 
lavish gifts of the nobles.” One of his contemporaries described him as 
an epileptic; many said that melancholy possessed him to a morbid degree. 
Perhaps to put a brighter color on reality, he drank liquor and took 
opium. In moderation; his father and his children had similar habits, irvith- 
out similar self-controL* He had a harem suitable to the size of his em¬ 
pire; one gossip tcDs us that “the King hath in Agra and Fathpur-Sikri, 
as they do credibly report, one thousand elephants, thirty horses, four¬ 
teen hundred tame deer, eight hundred concubines.” But he does not 
seem to have had sensual ambitions or tastes. He married widely, but 
politically; he pleased the Rajput princes by espousing their daughters, 
and thereby bound them to the support of his throne; and from that time 
the Mogul Dynasty was half native in blood. A Rajput became his lead- 
ing general, and a raja rose to be his greatest minister. His dream was a 
united India."* 

His mind w*as not quite as realisric and coldly accurate as Qesar"s or 
Napoleon's; he had a passion for metaphysics, and might, if deposed, 
have become a mystic recluse, fie thought constantly, and was forever 
making inventions and suggesting improvements.^ Like Haroun-al-Rashid 
he cook nocturnal rambles in disguise, and came back bursting with re¬ 
forms. In the midst of his complex activity he made time to collect a 
great library, composed entirely of manuscripts beautifully written and 

* Two of hts children died in youth of chronic alcoholism." 
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engraved by those skilful penmen whom he esteemed as artists fully 
equal ro the painters and architects that adorned his reign. He despised 
print as a meclianJcal and impersonal things and soon disposed of the 
choice specimens of European typography presented to him by his Jesuit 
friends. The volumes in his library numbered only tsventy-four thousand, 
but they were valued at by those who thought that such 

hoards of the spirit could be estimated in material terms. He patronized 
poets without stints and loved one of them—the Hindu Birbal—so much 
that he made him a court favorite, and finally a general; whereupon Birbal 
made a mess of a campaign, and was slaughtered in no lyiic flight,*" 
Akbar had his literary aides render into Persian^which was the language 
of his court—the masterpieces of Hindu literature, history and science, 
and himself supervised the translation of the interminable Mahabharaiity^ 
Every art flourished under his patronage and stimulation. Hindu music 
and poetry had now one of their greatest periods; and painting, both 
Persian and Hindu, reached its second zenith through his encourage¬ 
ment.”' At Agra he directed the building of the famous Fort, and within 
its w'alls erected (by proxy) five hundred buildings that his contem- 
jx>raries considered to be among the most beautiful in the world. They 
were tom dow'n by the impetuous Shah Jehan, and can be judged only 
by such remnants of Akbar^s architecture as the tomb of Humayun at 
Delhi, and the remains at Fathpur-Sikri, where the mausoleum of Akbar's 
beloved friend, the ascetic Shaik Salim Chisti, is among the fairest struc¬ 
tures in India, 

Deeper than these interests was his penchemt for speculation. This 
well-nigh omnipotent emperor secretly yearned to be a philosopher- 
much as philosophers long to be emperors, and cannot comprehend the 
srupidit}" of Providence in withholding from them their rightful thrones. 
After conquering the world, Akbar was unhappy because he could not 
understand it. Although,” he said, “1 am the master of so vast a kingdom, 
and all the appliances of government are at my hand, yet since true great¬ 
ness consists in doing the will of God, my mind is nor at ease in this diver¬ 
sity of sects and creeds; and apart from this outvi''ard pomp of circum¬ 
stance, with what satisfaction, in this despondency, can I undertake the 
sway of empire? I await the coming of some discreet man of principle 

• The Moslems hated BirbaJ, and rejoiced at his death. One of ditm, the historian 
Badaoni, recorded the [oeldenc wirh sava|;c pintsure: ‘"Birtal, who had fled from fear of 
his life, was slain, and cmcied die row of ihc dogs in Hell."“ 
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who resolve the difficulties of my conscience, » - * Discourses in 
philosophy have such a charm for me that they distract me from all else, 
and 1 forcibly restrain myself from listening to them lest the necessary 
duties of the hour should be neglected.”" “Crowds of learned men from 
all nations,” says Badaoni, “and sages of various religions and sects* came 
to the court and were honored with private conversations. After inquiries 
and investigations* which were their only business and occupation day 
and nighr* they would talk about profound points of scicncei the subtle¬ 
ties of revclarion, the curiosities of history* and the w'onders of nature*”**^ 
“The superiority of man,” said Akbar* “rests on the jewel of reason.""* 

As became a philosopher, he was profoundly interested in religion. 
His careful reading of the Ahhabhijrataf and his intimacy \vith Hindu 
poets and sages* lured him into the study of Indian faitlis. For a time* at 
least* he accepted the theory of transmigration* and scandalized his Mos¬ 
lem followers by appearing in public with Hindu religious marks on his 
foreliead. He had a flair for humoring all the creeds: he pleased the 
Zoroastrians by wearing their sacred shirt and girdle under his clothes, 
and allowed the Jains to j>ersuadc him to abandon hunting* and to prohibit* 
on certain days, the kiiling of animals, \\1icn he learned of the new 
religion called Christianity, which had come into India with the Portuguese 
occupation of Goa, he despatched a mesEige to the Pan list missionaries 
there* inviting them to send two of their learned men to him. Later some 
Jesuits came to Delhi and so interested him in Christ that he ordered his 
scribes to translate the New Testament” He gave the Jesuits full free¬ 
dom to make converts* and allowed them to bring up one of his sons. 
While Catholics were murdering Protestants in France, and Protestants, 
under Elizabeth, were murdering Catholics in England* and the Inquisi¬ 
tion was killing and robbing Jevvs in Spain, and Bruno was being burned 
at the stake in Iraly* Akbar invited the representatives of all the religions 
in his empire to a conference* pledged them to peace, issued edicts of 
toleration for eveiy' cult and creed, and, as evidence of his own ticutraJity* 
married wives from the Brahman* Buddhist, and Mohammedan faiths. 

Ills greatest pleasure* after the fires of youth had cooled, was in the 
free discussion of religious beliefs. He had quite discarded the dogntas 
of Islam, and to such an extent that his Moslem subjects fretted under his 
impartial rule. "This king*” Sc. Francis Xavier reported with some ex¬ 
aggeration, “has destroyed the false sect of Mohammed* and wholly dis¬ 
credited it. In this city there is neither a mosque nor a Korun— the book 
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of their law; and the mosques that there have been made stables 

for horses, and storehouses.” The King rook no stock in revelations, and 
would accept nothing that could not justify itself with science and 
philosophy. It was not unusual for him to gather friends and prelates of 
various sects together^ and discuss religion with them from ITiursday 
evening to Friday noon* When the Moslem ?nullahs and the Chriscian 
priests quarreled he reproved them both, saying that God should be wor¬ 
shiped through the intellect, and not by a blind adherence to supposed 
revelations* “Each person," he said, in the spirit—and perhaps through 
the influence—of the Upanishady and Kabir, “according to his condition 
gives the Supreme Being a name; but in reality to name the Unknowable 
is ^"ain*” Certain iMoslems suggested an ordeal by fire as a test of Chris¬ 
tianity Islam; a Jimllah holding the Koran and a priest holding one of 
the Gospels were to enter a fire, and he who should come out unhurt 
would be adjudged the teacher of truth. Akbar, who did not like the 
vmilah who W'as proposed for this experiment, warmly seconded the sug¬ 
gestion, but the Jesuit rejected it as blasphemous and impious, not to say 
dangerous. Gradually the rival groups of theologians shunned these con¬ 
ferences, and left them to Akbar and his rationalist intimates ™ 

Harassed by the religious divisions in his kingdom, and disturbed by 
the thought that they might disrupt it after his death, Akbar finally de¬ 
cided to promulgate a new religion, containing in simple form the essen^ 
dais of the \varring faiths* The Jesuit missionary Bartoli records the 
matter thusi 

He summoned a General Council, and invited to it all the mas¬ 
ters of learning and the military commantbnts of the cidcs round 
about, excluding only Father llidolfo, whom it w'as vain to expect to 
be other than hostile to his sacrilegious purpose. When he had them 
all assembled in front of him, he spoke in a spirit of astute and 
knavish pohey, saying: 

“For an empire ruled by one head it w-as a bad thing to have the 
members divided among themselves and ar variance one with the 
other; , . . whence ir came about that there are as many facrions 
as religions. We ought, therefore, to bring them all into one, but 
in such fashion that they should be both *one' and *all'; with the 
great adv'antagc of not losing what is good in any one religion, w^hile 
gaining whatever is better in another. In that w'ay honor w'ould be 
rendered to God, peace would be given to the people, and security 
to the empire.^”” 
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The Councii perforce consent ing^ he issued a decree procliiiming him¬ 
self the infallible head of the church; this was the chief contribution of 
Christianity to the new religion. 7 ’lic creed was a pantheistic monotheism 
in the best Hindu tradition, with a spajk of sun and fire worship from 
the Zoroastrians, and a semi-Jain recommendation to abstain from meat. 
The slaughter of cows was made a capital offense: nothing could have 
pleased the Hindus more, or the iMoslems less, A later edict made vege- 
tarianisin compulsorj'' on the entire population for at least a hundred 
days in the year; and in further consideration of native ideas, garlic and 
onions were prohibited. The building of mosques, the fast of Ramadan, 
rhe pilgrimage to .Mecca, and other Mohammedan customs were banned* 
Many Moslems who resisted rhe edicts were exiled.™ In the center of 
the Peace Court at Fathpur-Sikri a Temple of United Religion was built 
(and srili stands there) as a s\Tnbol of the F.mperor^s fond hope that now 
all the inhabitants of India might be brothers, worshiping the same God. 

As a religion the Dhi Ilahi never succeeded; Akbar found tradition too 
strong for his infallibility* A few thousand rallied to the new cult, largely 
as a means of securing official favor; the vast majority adhered to rhelr in¬ 
herited gods. Politically the stroke had some beneficent results. The 
abolition of the head-tax and the piigrim-rax on the Hindus, the freedom 
granted to all religions,* the weakening of racial and religious fanaticism, 
dogmatism and di\Tsion, far outweighed the egotism and excesses of 
AkbaPs novel revelation. And it won him such loyalty from even the 
Hindus who did not accept his creed that his prime purpose—political 
unity'—w'as largely achieved. 

With his own fellow Moslems, however, rhe Dhj llahi was a source of 
bitter resentment, leading at one time to open revolt, and stirring Prince 
jehangir into treacherous machinations against his father* The Prince 
complained that Akbar had reigned forty years, and had so strong a con¬ 
stitution that there was no prospect of his early death. Jehangir organized 
an army of thirty thousand horsemen, killed Abu -1 FazI, the King^s court 
historian and dearest friend, and proclaimed himself emperor. Akbar per¬ 
suaded the youth to submit, and forgave him after a day; but the disloy¬ 
alty of his son, added to the death of his mother and his friend, broke his 
spirit, and left him an easy prey for the Great Enemy. In his last days 
his children ignored him, and gave their energies to quarreling for his 
throne. Only a few intimates were vrith him when he died—presumably 
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of dA'sencery, perhaps of poisoning by Jehangin MuHahi came to his 
deathbed to reconvert him to Islam, bnt they failed; the King “pssed 
away without the benefit of the prayers of any church or scct,"“ Ko 
crowd followed his simple funeral; and the sons and courtiers Avho had 
w'om mourning for the event discarded it the same evening, and rejoiced 
that they had inherited his kingdom. It w-as a bitter death for the justest 
and wisest ruler that Asia has ever known. 

AMII, THE DECLINE OF THE MOGULS 

The children of great inen—Jehangir-^bah Jeban—His mag- 
ni^cence—Hh faii—Atiran^h^Hh fanaticistn—Hh death— 

The cornmg of the ETithh 

The children who had waited so impatiently for his death found it diffi* 
cult to hold together the empire that had been created by his genius, 
W'hy is it that great men so often hat^o mediocrities for tlicir offspring? 
Is it because the gamble of the genes that produced them—the com¬ 
mingling of ancestral traits and biological possibilities-was but a chance, 
and could not be expected to recur? Or is it because the genius exhausts 
in thought and toil the force that might have gone to parentage, and leaves 
only his diluted blood to his heirs? Or is it that children decay under 
case, and early good fortune deprives them of the stimulus to ambition 
and growth? 

Jehangir Avas not so much a mediocrity as an able degenerate. Bom 
of a Turkish father and a Hindu princess, he enjoyed all the opportunities 
of an heir apparent, indulged himself in alcohol and lechery, and gave 
full vent to that sadistic joy in cruelty Avhich had been a recessive char¬ 
acter in Babur, Humayim and Akbar, but had always lurked in the 
Tatar blood. He took delight in seeing men flayed alive, impaled, or 
torn to pieces by elephants. In his Memoirs he tells how, because their 
careless entrance upon the scene startled his quarry m a hunt, he had a 
groom killed, and the groom's senants hamstmng-i.c,, crippled for life 
by severing the tendons behind the knees; having attended to this, he saA's, 
“I continued Juindng,”"" W hen bis son Khusru conspired against him he 
had seven hundred supporters of the rebel impaled in a line along the 
streets of Lahore; and he remarks with pleasure on the length of rime 
it took these men to die.^ His sexual life was attended to by a harem of 
si.A thousand w^omen, and graced by his later attachment to his favorite 
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wife, Nur Jehan*—w[\om he acquired by murdering her husband. His 
adtninistration of justice was impartial as well as severe, bur the extrava¬ 
gance of his e.xpenditufes laid a heavy burden upon a nation which had 
become the most prosperous on the globe through the wise leadership of 
Akbar and many years of peace. 

Toward the end of his reign Jehangir took more and more to his cups, 
and neglected the tasks of government. Inevitably conspiracies arose ro 
replace hin^; already in his son Jehan had tried to seize the throne. 
U'hen Jehangir died Jehan hurried up from the Deccan where he had 
been hiding, proclaimed himself emperor, and murdered all his brothers 
to ensure his peace of mind. His father passed on to him his habits of 
extravagance, intemperance and cruelty. The expenses of Jehan’s court, 
and the high salaries of Im innumerable ofHcials, absorbed more and more 
of the revenue produced by the thriving industry" and commerce of the 
people. The religious tolerance of Akbar and tlie indifference of Jehan¬ 
gir were replaced by a return to the Moslem faith, the persecution of 
Christians, and the ruthless and wholesale destruction of Ifindu shrines, 

Shah Jehan redeemed himself in some measure by his generosity to 
his friends and the poor, his artistic taste and passion in adorning India 
with the fairest architecture that it had ever seen, and his devotion to his 
wife Alumtaz .Mahal—“Ornament of the Palace," He had married her in 
his tw^enty-first when he had already bad two children by an earlier 
consort, Mumtaz gave her tireless husband fourteen children in eighteen 
years, and died, at the age of thuay-nine, in bringing forth the last, 
Shah Jehan built the immaculate Taj Mahal as a monument to her mem¬ 
ory and her fertility, and relapsed into a scandalous licentiousness,^ The 
niost beautiful of all the world's tombs was but one of a hundred master¬ 
pieces that Jehan erected, chiefly at Agra and in that new Delhi which 
grew up under his planning. The costliness of these palaces, the luxurious¬ 
ness of the court, the extravagant jcwcliy" of the Peacock Tfironc,t would 


* Lt., “Light of ihc World" i slso called Nur jMahal—of the Pabec" lebjmsir 
means “Conqueror of the \^'oTid”; i^ban^ of coursi:, was “hung of the World."^ 
f ITiLh; throne, which required seven ycar^ for Its completion, consisted entirely of 
jewels, precious mctalj Jind stones, Four legs of gold supported die seat^ twTls'c pLlbrs 
made of eniendds held up the enameled canopyt fack pillar bore tW'O peacocks encrusted 
with gems; and betvi'ccn each pair of peacocks rose a tree cov^ered with diamonds, emer¬ 
alds, rubies and poark The total cost was over S7.000JWW'. The riirone was captured and 
earned off ro Pensb by Nadir Shah (i7J97i. and was gradually disiiiembcred to defjM%' the 
expenses of Fersiao rDyalty,“' 
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suggest a rate of taxarion ruinous to India. Nevertheless, though one of 
the worst famines iu India's hiscor)^ occurred in Shah Jchan's reign, his 
thirty years of government marked the zenith of [ndia^'s prosperity and 
prestige. The lordly Shah was a capable ruler, and though he wasted 
many lives in foreign war he gave his owtx land a full generation of peace. 
As a grear British administrator of Bombay, iMountstuart Elphinstonc, 
wrote, 

those ^^'bo look on rndig in its present state may be inclined to sus¬ 
pect the native writers of exaggerating its former prosperity; but 
the deserted cities, ruined palaces and choked-up aqueducts which 
we still see, with the great rcserv'oirs and embankments in the midst 
of jungles, and the dcca\xd causeu'ays, wells and caravanserais of 
the royal roads, concur with the evidence of contempirary trav¬ 
elers in convincing us that those historians had good grounds for 
their commendation.“ 

Jehan had begun his reign by killing his brothers' but he had neglected 
to kill his sons, one of whom was destined to overthrow him. In 1657 the 
ablest of these, Aurangzeb, led an insurrection from the Deccan. The 
Shah, like David, gave instructions to his generals to defeat the rebel army, 
but to S],>arc, if possible, the life of his son. Aurangzeb overcame all the 
forces sent against him, captured his father, and imprisoned him in the 
Fort of AgHL For nine bitter years the deposed king lingered there, never 
visited by his son, attended only by his faithful daughter Jahanara, and 
spending his days looking from the Jasmine Tower of his prison across 
the Jumna to where his once-bcloved Mumcaz lay in her jeweled comb* 
The son who so ruthlessly deposed him was one of the greatest saints 
in the histojy of Islam, and perhaps the most nearly unique of the Mogul 
emperors* The 7 rmlljhs who had educated him had so Imbued him with 
religion that at one time the young prince had thought of renouncing the 
empire and the world, and becoming a religious recluse. Throughout his 
life, despite his despotism, his subtle diplomacy, and a conception of 
morals as applying only to his own sect, he remained a pious Moslem, 
reading prayers at great length, memorizing the entire Koran, and warring 
against infidelity. Tie spent hours in devotion, and days in fasts. For the 
most part he practised his religion as earnestly as he professed it. It is 
true that in politics lie was cold and calcubring, capable of lying cleverly 
for his councrj'' and his god. But he was the least ciuel of the Moguls, and 
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the mUdest; slaughter abated in his reign, and he made hardly any use of 
punishment in dealing with crime* He was consistently humble in deport¬ 
ment, patient under provocation, and resigned in misfortune* He ab¬ 
stained scrupulously from all food, drink or luxury forbidden by his 
faith; though skilled in music, he abandoned it as a sensual pleasure; and 
apparently he carried out his resolve to spend nothing upon himself save 
what he had been able to cam by the labor of his hands “ He was a St* 
Augustine on the throne. 

Shah Jehan had given half his revenues to the promotion of archi¬ 
tecture and the other arts; Aurangzeb cared nothing for art, destroyed 
its ^^heathen" monuments with coarse bigotrj', and fought, through a reign 
of half a century, to eradicate from India almost ^ religions but his 
o^vn* He issued orders to the provincial governors, and to his other sub- 
ordinates, to raze to the ground all the temples of either Hindus or Chris¬ 
tians, to smash cvet}^ idol, and to close every Hindu school* In one year 
(1679-80) sLxtv-six temples were broken to pieces in Amber alone, si.xtj^- 
thrcc at Chitor, one hundred and twenty-three at Udaipur “ and over the 
site of a Benares temple especlaliy sacred to the Hindus he built, in de¬ 
liberate insult, a Mohammedan mosque.'** He forbade all public worship 
of the Hindu faiths, and laid upon every unconverted Hindu a heavy 
capitation tax.™ As a result of his fanaticism, thousands of the temples 
which had represented or housed the art of India through a millennium 
wxre laid in ruins. We can never kno\i\ from looking at India today, what 
grandeur and beauty she once possessed. 

Aurangzeb converted a handful of timid Hindus to Islam, but he 
wrecked his d^mastv and his count^^,^ A few jMoslcms worshiped him as 
a saint, bur the mute and terrorized millions of India looked upon him 
as a monster, fled from his tax-gatherers, and prayed for his death. Dur¬ 
ing his reign the Mogul empire in India reached its height, extending into 
the Deccan; but it was a potver that had no foundation in the affection 
of the people, and tvas doomed to fall at the first hostile and vigorous 
touch. The Emperor himself, in his last years, began to realize that by 
the very narrowness of his picc^f’’ he had destroyed the heritage of his 
fathers. His deathbed letters are pitiful documents. 


I know not who I am, w'here I shall go, or w'hat will happen to 
this sinner full of sins. * . . My years have gone by profitless. God 
has been in mV heart, yet my darkened eyes have not recognized his 
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light, , . i There is no hope for me in the future. The fever is 
gone, bur only the skin is left. . , . T have greatly sinned, and know 
not what torments await me. . . . May the peace of God be upon 
you.'* 


Me left itistructions that his funeral should be ascetically simple, and that 
no money should be spent on his shroud except the four rupees that he 
had made by sewing caps. The top of his coffin was to be covered with a 
plain piece of canvas. To the poor he left three hundred rupees earned by 
copying the Konrn.^ He died at the age of eighty-nine, having long out¬ 
stayed his welcome on the earth. 

\Vithin seventeen years of his death his empire was broken into frag¬ 
ments. The support of the people, so wisely won by Akbar, had been 
forfeited by the cruelty of Jehangir^ the wastefulness of Jehan, and the 
intolerance of Aurangzeb. The Moslem minority, already ener^'ated by 
India’s heat, had lose tlie militaiy^ ardor and physical vigor of their prime, 
and no fresh recruits were coming from the north to buttress their de¬ 
clining power. Meanwhile, far away in the west, a little island liad sent 
its traders to cull the riches of India. Soon it would send its guns, and take 
over this immense empire in which Hindu and Moslem had joined to 
build one of the great civilizations of history. 


CHAPTER XVII 


The Life of the People* 

1 . THE MAKERS OF WEALTH 

The jimgle background -Agricuiture — Minmg — Handicrafts — 
C&nnnerce—Money—Taxes—Fanimes—Poverty and ^^jceaith 

T he soil of India had not lent itself willingly to civilization* A greiit 
part of it was jungkt the jealously guarded home of Lions, tigers, ele¬ 
phants, serpents, and other individualists with a Rousscauian contenipt for 
civilization. The biological struggle to free the land from these encniies 
had continued underneath all the surface dramas of economic and political 
strife* Akbar shot tigers near Mathura, and captured w'^ild elephants in 
many places where none can be found today* In Vedic times the lion 
might be met with any^vhere in northwest or central India; now it is al¬ 
most extinct throughout the peninsula* The serpent and the insect, how¬ 
ever, sdll carry on the war; in 1916 some two thousand Hindus were 
killed by wild animals (S75 by marauding tigers); bur twenty thousand 
Hindus met death from the fangs of snakes*' 

Gradually, as the soil was redeemed from the beast, ir xvas turned to die 
culdvation of rice, pulse, millet, vegetables and fruits. Through the greater 
part of Indian historj^ die majorit}'' of die populadon have lived abstemiously 
on these natural foods, resenung flesh, fish and fowl for the Outcasces and 
the rich.T To render their diet more exciting, and perhaps to assist 
Aphrodite,' the Hindus have grown and consumed an unusual abundance 
of cuny, ginger, cloves, cinnamon and other spices. Europeans valued these 
spices so hJghlv that they scumbled upon a hemisphere in search for them; 
who knows but that America was discovered for the sake of love? In 
\*edic times the land belonged to the people,' but from the of Chan- 
dxagupca A 1 aur\'a it became the habit of the kings to cbim royal ow'ner- 

’ The following anilvsk will apply for ihe most parr to post-Vedic ami prc-Biithh 
India* Tlie reader should rcinember that India is nov^ in dus, and diai instirutions, morals 
and manners once characteristic of her may be duappearing luday. 

t Vijayanagar was an e:tecpi]on; its people ate fowl and desh (barring osen and 
as well as lizards, rats and cats.^ 
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ship of all the £Oil> and to let it out to the tiller for an annual rental and 
tax.' Irrigation was usually a governmental undertaking* One of the dams 
raised by Chandragupca functioned till 150 a.d.; remains of the ancient 
canals can be seen everywhere todays and signs sdll survive of the artificial 
lake that Raj Sing, Rajput Rana of Mewar^ built as an irrigation reservoir 
(j6di), and which he surrounded with a marble wall tivelvt miles in length' 

The Hindus seem to have been the first people to mine gold.' Herodotus* 
and Mega5thcnc$“ tell of the great “gold-digging ants, in size somewhat less 
than dogs, but bigger than foxes,” which helped the miners to find the metal 
bv turning it up in their scratching of the sand** Much of the gold used in 
the Persian Empire in the fifth century before Christ came from India* Silver, 
copper, lead, tin, zinc and iron were also mined—iron as early as 1500 b.c*“ 
The art of tempering and casting iron, developed 111 India long before its 
known appearance in Europe; V'ikramaditj-a, for example, erected at Delhi 
(ca. 580 A,P.) an iron pillar that stands untarnished today after fifteen cen-^ 
turics; and the quality of metal, or maimer of treatment, which has pre¬ 
served it from rust or decay is still a mystcrj' to modem metallurgical 
science.” Before die European invasion the smelting of iron in small char¬ 
coal furnaces was one of the major industries of India.” The Industrial 
Revolution taught Europe hosv to carr^=' out these processes more cheaply on 
a larger scale, and the Indian industrj^ died under the competition. Only in 
our own rime arc the rich mineral resources of India being again exploited 
and explored,^ 

The growing of cotton appears earlier in India than elsewhere; apparently 
It w'as used for cloth in Mohenjo-daro.” In our oldest historical reference 
to cotton Herodotus says, with pleasing ignorance: “Certain wfild trees there 
bear instead of fruit, which in beauty and qua]it>' excels tliat of sheep; 
and the Indians make their clothing from these trees/”* It was their wars 
in ihe Near East that acquainted the Romans w'ith this tree-grown **wool.”" 
Arabian travelers in ninth-centuiy' India reported that “in this country they 
make garments of such extraordinary perfection that nowhere else is dieir 
lik e CO be seen—sewed and w'oven to such a degree of fineness, they niay be 
drawn through a ring of moderate size/”* The medieval Arabs took over 
the art from India, and their w'ord ijuttan gave us our w-ord cotti^n.^ 
The name t/nisim w-as originally applied to fine cotton w'eaves made in 
Aiosul from Indian models; caiico was so called because it came (first in 
tfiji) from Calicut, on the souchw^eseem shores of India. "Embroiderv,” says 
Marco Polo, speaking of Gujarat in 1293 auj., “is here performed with more 

* Wc du not kopw whflt these “ants” werci they were isiqrc probably aaEcatcis ihan 

ants. 
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delicacy than in any other part of the world.”* The shawls of Kashmir and 
the ni^ of India bear witness even today to the excellence of Indian weav¬ 
ing in texture and design.* But weaving was only one of the many handi¬ 
crafts of India, and the weavers were only one of the many craft and 
merchant guilds that organized and regulated the industry' of India. Europe 
looked u|x>n the Hindus as experts in almost every line of w^r/facture 
wood-work, iv’or>'-work, metal-work, bleaching, dyeing, tanning, soap-mak¬ 
ing, glass-blowing, gunp)owder, fireworks, cement, etc. China imported 
eyeglasses from India in 1260 a.d. Bernier, traveling in India in the seven¬ 
teenth ccntuiA’’, described it as humming with industry. Fitch, in i 5 ® 5 » 
a fleet of one hundred and eighty boats cariy ing a great variety of goods 
down the river Jumna. 

Internal trade flourished; e>'er\’ roadside was—and is—a bazaar. The for¬ 
eign trade of India Is as old as her histor)';* objects found in Sumcria and 
F^*pt indicate a traffic between these countries and India as far back as 
3000 B.C.* Commerce between India and Babylon by the Persian Gulf flour¬ 
ished from 700 to 480 B.C.; and f>crhaps the “ivory, apes and peacocks of 
Solomon came by the same route from the same source. India’s ships sailed 
the sea to Burma and China in Chandragupta s da\^; and Greek merchants, 
called Ycrccma (lonians) by the Hindus, thronged the markets of Dravidian 
India in the centuries before and after tlie birth of Christ. Rome, in her 
epicurean days, depended upon India for spices, perfumes and unguents, 
and paid great prices for Indian silks, brocades, muslins and cloth of gold; 
Pliny condemned the extravagance which sent $5,000,000 yearly from 
Rome to India for such luxuries. Indian cheetahs, tigers and elephants as¬ 
sisted in the gladiatorial games and sacrificial rites of the Colosseum.* The 
Parthian wars were fought by Rome largely to keep open the trade route 
to India. In the seventh centur>^ the Arabs captured Persia and Eg>^pt, and 
thereafter trade between Europe and Asia jiassed through Moslem hands, 
hence the Crusades, and Columbus. Under the Moguls foreign commerce 
rose again; the wealth of Venice, Genoa and other Italian cities grew 
through their scr\’ice as ports for European trade with India and the East, 
the Renaissance owed more to the wealth derived from this trade than to the 
manuscripts brought to Italy by the Greeks. Akbar had an admiralty which 
supcr\'iscd the building of ships and the regulation of ocean traffic; the 
ports of Bengal and Sindh were famous for shipbuilding, and did their 
work so well that the Sultan of Constantinople found it cheaper to have 
his vessels built there than in Alexandria; even the East India Company had 
many of its ship built in Bengal docks.* _ 

• a. the red rug. from scventeenth-ccnwr>' India, presented to the Metropolitan Mu¬ 
seum of Art (Room D 5) by Mr. J. P. Morgan. 
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The development of coinage to facilitate this trade took many centuries. 
In Buddha’s days rough rectangular coins were issued by' various economic 
and political authorities; but it was not until the fourth century before 
Christ that India, under the influence of Persia and Greece, arrived at a coin¬ 
age guaranteed by the state." Sher Shah issued well-designed pieces of 
copper, silver and gold, and established the rupee as the basic coin of the 
realm." Under Akbar and Jehangir the coinage of India was superior, in 
artistic execution and purity of metal, to that of any modem European 
state." As in medieval Europe, so in medieval India the growth of industry 
and commerce was impeded by a religious antip>athy to the taking of in¬ 
terest. “The Indians,” says Megasthencs, “neither put out money at usury” 
(interest), “nor know how to borrow'. It is contrary to established usage for 
an Indian eitlier to do or to suffer wTong; and therefore they neither make 
contracts nor require securities.”" When the Hindu could not invest his 
savings in his own economic enterprises he preferred to hide them, or to buy 
jewelry as conveniently hoardable w'calth.® Perhaps this failure to develop a 
facile credit sy stem aided the Industrial Revolution to establish the Euro¬ 
pean domination of Asia. Slowly, however, despite the hostility' of the 
Brahmans, money-lending grew. The rates varied, according to the caste of 
the borrower, from twelve to si.xty per cent, usually ranging about twentv." 
Bankruptcy was not permitted as a liquidation of debts; if a debtor died in¬ 
solvent his descendants to the sixth generation continued to be responsible 
for his obligations." 

Both agriculture and trade were heavily taxed to support the government. 
The |>easant had to surrender from one-sLxth to one-half of his crop; and, 
as in medieval and contemporary Europe, many tolls were laid upon the 
flow and exchange of goods." Akbar raised the land-tax to one-third, but 
abolished all other exactions." The land-tax w as a bitter levy, but it had the 
saving grace of rising with prosperity and falling yvith depression; and in 
famine years the poor could at least die untaxed. For famines occurred, even 
in Akbar’s palmy days (1595-8); that of 1556 seems to have led to cannibal¬ 
ism and widespread desolation. Roads were bad, transportation was slow', and 
the surplus of one region could w'ith difficulty be used to supply the dearth 
of another. 

As every'where, there were extremes of poverty' and wealth, but hardly 
so great as in India or .America today. At the bottom w'as a small minority 
of slaves; above them the Shudras were not so much slaves as hired men, 
though their status, like that of almost all Hindus, was hereditary. The 
poverty described by P^re Dubois (1820)“ was the result of fifty years of 
politick chaos; under the Moguls the condition of the people had been rela- 
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tivcly prosperous." Wages were modest, ranging for manual workers from 
three to nine cents a day in Akbar’s reign; but prices were correspondinglv 
low. In 1600 a nif)ee (normally 32.5 cents) bought 194 pounds of wheat, or 
278 pounds of barley; in 1901 it bought only 29 pounds of wheat, or 44 
pounds of barley." An Elnglishman resident in India in 1616 described the 
plenty of all provisions” as “very great throughout the whole monarchy, 
and added that “ever)'^ one there may eat bread without scarceness. An¬ 
other Englishman, touring India in the seventeenth centur\% found that his 
expenses averaged four cents a day." 

The wealth of the country' reached its two peaks under Chandragupta 
Alaurya and Shah Jehan. The riches of India under the Gupta kings 
became a proverb throughout the world. \uan Chwang pictured an 
Indian city as beautified with gardens and pools, and adorned with insti¬ 
tutes of letters and arts; “the inliabitants were well off, and there were 
families with great wealth; fruit and flowers were abundant. . . The 
people had a refined appearance, and dressed in glossy silk attire; they 
were . . . clear and suggestive in discourse; they were equally divided be¬ 
tween orthodoxy and heterodoxy.^*** “1 he Hindu kingdoms overthrown 
by the Aloslems,” says Edphinstone, **were so wealthy that the historians 
tire of telling of the immense loot of jew'els and coin captured by the 
invaders.’*** Nicolo Cond described the banks of the Ganges (ca. 1420) 
as lined w'ith one prosperous city after another, each well designed, rich 
in gardens and orchards, silver and gold, commerce and industr>\" Shah 
Jehan’s treasury' was so full that he kept two underground strong rooms, 
each of some 150,000 cubic feet capacity, almost filled with silver and 
gold.** *‘Contem|x>rary testimonies,” says Vincent Smith, permit of no 
doubt that the urban popularion of the more important cities was well 
to do.”** Travelers described Agra and Fathpur-Sikri as each greater and 
richer than London.** Anquetil Duperron, journeying through the Alah- 
ratta districts in 1760, found himself *‘in the midst of the simplicity and 

happiness of the Golden Age-The people were cheerful, vigorous, 

and in high health.’*** Clive, visiting Murshidabad in 1759, reckoned that 
ancient capital of Bengal as equal in extent, population and w ealth to the 
London of hb time, with palaces far greater than those of Europe, and 
men richer than any individual in London.** India, said Uive, was a 
country of inexhaustible riches.”* Tried by Parliament for helping him- 
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self COO readily to this wealth, Clive excused liiniself ingeniously: he 
described the riches that he had found about him in India—opulent cities 
ready to offer him any bribe to escape indiscriminate plunder, bankers 
throwing open to his grasp vaults piled high with jewels and gold; and he 
concluded: this moment ] stand astonished at my own moderatiotL*** 


IL THE ORGANIZATION OF SOCIETY 

The vionarchy-Lu'w—The Code of ^‘^Aiauir—Dirjehp^nent of 
the cjiste systetfS—Rhe of the BTa/j?iia7is—Their privileges imd 
penL-ers—Their ohUgathm—l7i defense of caste 

Because the roads were poor and communicarion difficult, it was 
easier to conquer than to rule India. Its topography ordained that this 
semi-continent \A'Ould remain, until the coming of raiJways, a medley of 
divided states. Under such conditions a government could have security 
only through a competent army; and as the army required, in frequent 
crises, a dictatorial leader immune to political eloquence, the form of gov¬ 
ernment which developed in India was naturally monarchical. The people 
enjoyed a considerable measure of liberty under the native dynasties, 
partly through the autonomous communities in the villages and the trade 
guilds in the towns, and partly til rough the limitations that the Brah¬ 
man aristocracy placed upon the authority of the king.” The laws of 
Manu, though they were more a code of ethics than a system of prac¬ 
tised legislation,, expressed the focal ideas of India about monarchy: that it 
should be impartially rigorous, and paternally solicitous of the public 
good" The Mohamnie^jn rulers paid less attention than their Hindu 
predecessors to these ideals and checks; they were a conquering minority, 
and rested their rule frankly on the superiority of their guns. *The army,” 
says a jMoslem historian, with charming clarity, “is the source and means 
of government/’” Akbar was an exception, for he relied chiefly upon 
the good will of a people prospering under his mild and benevolent 
despotism. Perhaps in the circumstances his was the best government: pos¬ 
sible. Its vital defect, as we have seen, lay in its dependence upon the 
character of the king; the supreme centralized authority that proved 
beneficent under Akbar proved ruinous under Aurangzeb. Having been 
raised up by violence, the Afghan and Mogul rulers were always subject 
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to recall by assassination; and svars of succession were almost as ex^ 
pensive—though not as disturbing to economic life—as a modem election.* 
Under the Maslems law was merely the will of the emperor or 
sultan; under the Hindu kings it was a confused mixture of royal com¬ 
mands, villaee traditions and caste rules. Judgment was given by the 
head of the family, the head of the village, the headmen of the caste, the 
court of the guild, the governor of the province, the minister of the king, 
or the king himself." Litigation was brief, judgment swift; lawyers came 
only with the British." Torture was used under every dynasty until 
abolished by Firoz Shah." Death was the penalty for any of a great vari¬ 
ety of crimes, such as housebreaking, damage to royal proiterty, ot theft 
on a scale that would now make a man a very pillar of society. Punish¬ 
ments were cruel, and included amputation of hands, feet, nose or cats, 
tearing out of eyes, pouring molten lead Into the throat, crushing the 
bones of hands and feet with a mallet, bummg the body with fire, dnv- 
ins nails into the hands, feet or bosom, cutting the smews, sawing men 
asunder, quartering them, impaling them, toasting them alive letung them 
be trampled to death by elephants, or giving them to wdd and hungry 

'^‘no code of laws applied to all India, In the ordinary affairs of life 
the place of law was taken by the d/wntM-rharWiB-metncal textboo^ of 
caste regulations and duties, composed by the Brahmans from a stnctly 


•The ««r>- of how Niaiini-d^ l>b f«h« Sultan of 

(ijo.) the ooocopti™ of pE.«al.lo suceevuon. Jehaogu. who did hu 

of N^™-d-din, whiKC faci ia HacteneJ foonor, was Jso tlwce. Ii b wvll known that 
th« wrrtth adunecd hiiiwU by the murdw of his father. Tw»:e 

and the father twice ewelled it by iticans of a poison-aniidotc amulet he l«d nn ha atm. 
The third umc the son nuxed poisun in a cup -f “■» S*™ 

ha own hand , . As ha father understood what efforts the son was raaWg m tha 
natter, he loosened die amulet from his arm and dtrew it befoni him: and 
his face in humaity and svpplieation towards the ihmiw of the Cr eator, aid. O Lori 
my age has «rived ar eighty years, and 1 have passed tins nme in 

ni meh as has been attained by no king. Now as tins is my ume. 1 hope that *tm 
wdt not suite .Nasir for mV murder, and that, reckoning my death w> a dung dewei 
thou wilt not avenge it.' After he had spoken these words, he drank off dm pouoned 

cup of sherbet at a gulps and delivered his soul to his^ Creator* ^ ^ 

‘■When 1 went to his (Nasir's) tomlj;' adils the virtuous Jehiii|ir, [ gave ii several 

kicks."** 

t Still nvorc sadistic rcfincmeMS of pcnolctgy niay be found in Dubois, p. 
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Brahman point of view. The oldest of these is the 50 “Called ’^Code of 
iManu.^* Manu was the mytldcal ancestor of the Alanava tribe (or school) 
of Brahmans near Delhi] he was represented as the son of a god, and as 
receiving his laws from Brahma himself.* ThL? code of 26S5 verses, once 
assigned to 1200 B.C., is now referred vaguely to the first centuries of 
our cra^“ Originally intended as a handbook or guide to proper caste 
behavior for these Manava Brahmans, it was gradually accepted as a code 
of conduct by the entire Hindu community] and though never recognized 
by the Moslem kings it acquired, within the caste system, ail the force of 
law. Its character will appear to some extent in the course of the follow¬ 
ing analysis of Hindu soclet)'' and morals. In general it was marked by a 
superstitious acceptance of trial by ordeal,* a severe application of the kx 
talhnis, and an untiring inculcation of the virtues, rights and powers of 
the Brahman casre.* Its effect was to strengthen enormously the hold of 
the caste system upon Hindu socict^^ 

This system had grovi'n more rigid and complex since the \Tdic [>eriod] 
not only because it is in the nature of Institutions to become stiff with 
age, but because the instability of the political order, and the overrunning 
of India by alien peoples and creeds, had intensified caste as a barrier to 
the mLxture of Moslem and Hindu blood. In Vedic dap caste had 
been or color; in medieval India it became jati, or birth. Its essence 

was twofold: the heredity of status, and the acceptance of dhar^f^a— 
i.c*, the traditional duties and emplojnncnts of onc’^s native caste. 

The head and chief beneficiaries of the system were the eight million 
males of the Brahman caste* Weakened for a while by the rise of 
Buddhism under Ashoka, the Brahmans, with that patient tenacity which 
characterizes priesthoods, had bided their time, and had recaptured power 
and leadership under the Gupta line. From the second century a.d, we 
find records of great gifts, usually of land, to the Brahman caste “t These 
grants, like all Brahman propen:}% were exempt from taxation until the 

* Perc Dubois, ^vho, ihougb UEisv'mpKhctic to Tndia, k usually irurtifui, gives us 3 pic- 
mre of ibe ordeals used in bis time (iSio). “There arc," he sit's, "scvenl other kinds of 
irial by ordeal. Amongst the number is thit of boiling oti which is mixed with cow-dtutg, 
and into wMch the accused must plunge his arm up to the dlww; and that of ihe snake, 
which consists in shutting up some very poisonous sn^ikc in a basket in which has twicn 
placed 3 ring or a piece of money which ihe accused muse find and bring our with his 
eyes bandaged; if in the former case he is nut scalded, and in the latter case is not bitten, 
his Innriccncq is coitipleiely proved."* 
tTod believes that some of these chuters were pious frauds,™ 
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British came.*^ Tlic Code of Mann warns the king never to tax a Brahman, 
even when all other sources of revenue have failed; for a Brahman prO' 
voted to anger can instantly destroy the king and all his army by reciting 
curses and mystical texts." It was nor the custom of Hindus to make wills, 
since their traditions required that the property of the family should be 
held in common, and automatically descend from the dying to the sur¬ 
viving males ** but when, under the influence of European individualism, 
wills were introduced, they were greatly favored by rhe Brahmans, as an 
occasional means of securing property for ecclesiastical purposes-” The 
most important element in any sacrifice to the gods was the fee paid to 
the ministrant priest; the highest summit of piety largesse in such 
fees " Miracles and a thousand superstitions were another fertile source 
of sacerdotal W'ealth. For a consideration a Brahman might render a bar¬ 
ren woman fecund; oracles were manipulated for financial ends; men 
were engaged to feign madness and to confess that their fate was a punish¬ 
ment for parsimony to the priests. In every illness, lawsuit, bad onten, 
unpleasant dream or new enterprise the advice of a Brahman was desir¬ 
able, and the adviser \vas worthy of his hire.*' 

The power of the Brahmans was based upon a monopoly of knowdedge. 
They wxre the custodians and remakers of tradition, the educators of 
children, the composers or editors of literature, the experts versed in the 
inspired and infallible Vedar. If a Shudra listened to the reading of the 
Scriptures his ears (according to the Brahmanieal law books) were to be 
filled with molten lead; if he recited it his tongue was to be split; if he 
committed it to memory' he was to be cut in two ™ such w-ere the threats, 
seldom enforced, with svhich the priests guarded their wdsdom* Brahman¬ 
ism thus became an exclusive cult, carefully hedged around against all 
vulgar participation.™ According to the Code of .Manu a Brahman was by 
divine right at the head of all creatures; he did nor, however, share in 
all the powers and prhdlcges of the order until, after many years of prep¬ 
aration, he w'as made *‘twdce-boni^’ or regenerate by solemn investiture 
with the triple cord " From chat moment he became a holy being; his 
person and propertj'^ were inviolate; indeed, according to Alanu, all 
chat exists in this universe is the Brahman^s property. Brahmans were 
to be maintained by public and private gifrs—not as charity, but as a 
sacred obligation;™ hospitality to a Brahman was one of the highest rc- 

• Among the □ravidian^ howertr, Inlicriciitce foUowed the female line* 
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liglous dudes, and a Brahman not hospitably received could walk away 
with all the accumulated merits of the householders good deeds."* Even 
if a Brahman committed every crime, he was not to be killed; the king 
might exile him, but must allow him to keep his property " He who tried 
to strike a Brahman would suffer in hell for a hundred years; he who 
actually struck a Brahman would suffer in hell for a thousand years." 
If a Shudra debauched the wife of a Brahman, the Shudra's property w as 
to be confiscated, and his genitals W'ere to be cut off." A Shudra w*ho 
killed a Shudra might atone for his crime by giving ten cows to the 
Brahmans; if he killed a Vaisj'a, he must give ±e Brahmans a hundred 
cows; if he killed a Kshatriya, he must give the Brahmans a thousand 
cows; if he killed a Brahman he must die; only the murder of a Brahman 
was really murder.'^ 

The functions and obliprions that corresponded to these privileges 
were numerous and burdensome. The Brahman not only acted as priest,! 
but trained himself for the clerical, pedagogical and literary professions. 
He w as required to study law' and learn the Vedas; every other duty was 
subordinate to this;" even to repeat the Vedas entitled the Brahman to 
beatitude, regardless of rites or works ” and if he memorized the Rig-Veda 
he might destroy the world without Incurring any guilt." He must not 
many' outside his caste; if he married a Shudra his children W'erc to be 
pariahs;^ for, said Manu, **the man who is good by birth becomes lo\v by 
low associations, but the man who is low by birth cannot become high 
by high associations.'"* The Brahman had to bati^ic every day, and again 
after being shaved by a barber of low caste; he had to purify with cow- 
dung the place w here he intended to sleep; and he had to follow a strict 
Iiygicnic ritual in attending to the dupes of nature." He w'as to abstain from 
all animal food, including eggs, and from onions, garlic, mushrooms and 
leeks. He w'as to drink nothing but water, and it must have been drawm 
and carried by a Brahman." He was to abstain from unguents, perfumes, 
sensual pleasure, coveteousness, and wrath" If he couched an unclean 

* Qrrtain sexual pcnjubiifis seem 10 have bclangtil la sotn* Brihman groups. The 
Nan^budri Brahrmits excrciscJ ihc >0/ prints Tiociit over dl brides in their mrriioryj and 
the Puahtimargiva priests of Bombay maintakuMi this privilege until recent times.*" If we 
may believe Pck Dubois, rhe priests of the Temple of TLnipati (in southeastern Jndia> 
offered CO cure barrenness in all women who would spend a night at the temple," 

t Not all priesH were Brahntans, and latterly imny Brahmans Lave not been pricsis. In 
xhc United Provinces a large number of them arc cooLi.* 

JThis word is from the Tamil pjTjjyjn, uicariing one of low caste. 
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ching, or che person of any foreigner (even the Governor-General of 
India), he was to purify himself by ceremonial ablutions. If he committed 
a crime he had to accept a heavier punishment than would fall upon a 
lower caste: if, for example, a Shudra stole he was to be fined eightfold 
the sum or value of his theft; if a Vaisya stoic he was to be fined sLxteen- 
fold; a Kshamya, thirty-twofold; a Brahman, sbcty-fourfold. The 
Brahman was never to injure any living things 

Given a moderate obsen'-ation of these rules, and a people coo burdened 
with the tillage of the fields, and therefore too subject to the apparently 
personal whims of the elements, to rise out of superstition to education, 
the power of the priests grew from generation to generation, and made 
them the most enduring aristocracy in, history. Nowhere else can we 
find this astonishing phenomenon—so ^'^plcal of the slow rate of change 
in India-of an upper class maintaining its ascendancy and privileges 
through all conquests, dynasties and governments for 2500 years. Only 
the outcast Chandalas can rival them in perpetuity. The ancient Ksha- 
triyas who had dominated the intellectual as well as the pollcicai field in 
the days of Buddha disappeared after the Gupta age; and though the 
Brahmans recognized the Rajput warriors as the brer equivalent of the 
old fighting caste, the Kshatriyas, after the fall of Rajputana, soon be¬ 
came extinct. At last only two great divisions remained: the Brahmans as 
the social and mental rulers of India, and beneath them three thousand 
castes that were in reality industrial guilds," 

Much can be said in defense of ^vhat, after monogamy, must be the 
most abused of all social institutions, llic caste system had the eugenic 
value of keeping the presumably finer strains from dilution and disajyc:^- 
ance through indiscriminate mixture; it established certain habits of diet 
and cleanliness as a rule of honor which all might observe and emulate; it 
gave order to the chaodc inequalities and differences of men, and spared 
the soul the modem fever of climbing and gain; it gave order to every 
life by prescribing for each man a dharTJm, or code of conduct for bis 
caste; it gave order to every trade and profession, elevated every occupa¬ 
tion into a vocation not lightly to be changed, and, by making every in¬ 
dustry a caste, provided its members with a means of united action 
against exploitation and tyranny. It offered an escape from the plutoc¬ 
racy or the military dictatorship which are apparently the only altcma- 


*■ On the caste sj^stem Iti our time tf. Chap, kxii. Sect iv, below. 
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tivcs to aristocracy; it gave to a countiy" shorn of political stability by a 
hundred invasions and revolutions a social^ mori and cultural order 
and continuity rivaled only by the Chinese. Amid a hundred anarchic 
changes in the state^ the Brahmans maintained, through the system of 
caste, a stable society, and preserved, augmented and transmitted civili¬ 
zation. The nation bore with them patiently, even proudly, because every 
one knew that in the end they were the one indispensable government of 
India. 

III. MOR.ALS ANt> MARRtACE 

^^DhdTjm^^-^ChjldTen—Child mirrriage—The m of iozfe-Frosti- 
tTition—Ro?ff£intic love—Aiarrkge — T he IVmutm— 

Her ‘mteilectiial life — Her rights — “Fi/rdir/?'■ — Swrtee— 

The Wtdo^ 

When the caste system dies the mO'ral life of India will undergo a 
long transition of disorder, for there the moral code has been bound up 
almost inseparably with caste. jMoralicy W'as the rule of life for 

each man as determined by his caste. To be a Hindu meant not so much 
to accept a creed as to take a place in the caste system, and to accept 
the dhanim or duties attaching to that place by ancient tradition and reg¬ 
ulation. Each post had its obligations, its limitations and its rights; with 
them and within them the pious Hindu would lead his life, finding in them 
a certain contentment of routine, and never thinking of stepping into 
another caste. ^'Better thine gwti work is, though done with fault,” said 
the Ehugavad-Gka^ *khan doing others' work, even excellently.” 
Dharrm is to the individual what its normal development is to a seed— 
the orderly fulfilment of an inherent nature and destiny.'* So old is this 
conception of morality chat even today it is diliicult for all, and impos¬ 
sible for most, Hindus to think of themselves except as members of a spe¬ 
cific caste, guided and bound by its rule, "Without caste,” says an 
English historian, “Hindu society is inconceivable.”*" 

In addition to the dbrntm of each caste the Hindu recognized a gen¬ 
eral dhaniia or obligation aHecting all castes, and embracing chiefly re¬ 
spect for Brahmans, and reverence for cows.” Next to these duties was 
that of bearing children. "Then only is a man a perfect man,” sap 
Manu's code,™ “when he is three—himself, his w'ife, and his son.” Not 
only would children be economic assets to their parents, and support them 
as a matter of course in old age, but they would carry on the household 
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worship of their ancestors, and would offer to them pyeriodically the 
food without which these ghosts would starve." Consequently there was 
no birth control in India, and abortion was branded as a crime equal to 
the murder of a Brahman." Infanticide occurred," but it was exceptional; 
the father was glad to have children, and proud to have many. The ten¬ 
derness of the old to the young is one of the fairest aspects of Hindu 
civilization." 

The child was hardly bom when the parents began to think of its 
marriage. For marriage, in the Hindu system, was compulsor)’^; an un¬ 
married man was an outcast, without social status or consideration, and 
prolonged vdrginity was a disgrace." Nor was marriage to be left to the 
whim of individu^ choice or romantic love; it was a vital concern of 
society and the race, and could not safely be entrusted to the myopia of 
passion or the accidents of proximity;" it must be arranged by the jwr- 
ents before the fever of sex should have time to precipitate a union 
doomed, in the Hindu view, to disillusionment and bitterness. Manu gave 
the name of Gandharva marriage to unions by mutual choice, and stigma¬ 
tized them as bom of desire; they were permissible, but hardly respectable. 

The early maturity of the Hindu, making a girl of twelve as old as a 
girl of fourteen or fifteen in .America, created a difficult problem of moral 
and social order.* Should marriage be arranged to coincide with sexual 
maturity, or should it be postponed, as in America, until the male arrives 
at economic maturity? The first solution apparently weakens the na¬ 
tional physique," unduly accelerates the growth of population, and sac¬ 
rifices the woman almost completely to reproduction; the second solution 
leaves the problems of unnatural delay, sexual frustration, prostitution, 
and venerei disease. The Hindus chose child marriage as the lesser evil, 
and tried to mitigate its dangers by establishing, between the marriage and 
its consummation, a period in which the bride should remain with her 
parents until the coming of puberty." The institution was old, and 
therefore holy; it had been rooted in the desire to prevent intercastc mar¬ 
riage through casual sc.xual attraction;" it was later encouraged by the 
fact that the conquering and otherw ise mthlcss Moslems were restrained 

• It should be added that Gandhi denies that this precocit)* has any phj-sioil basis. “I 

loathe and detest child marriage.” he writes. ‘‘I shudder to see a chdd widow. I have 

never knouTi a grosser superstition than that the Indian climate causes sexual precocitj’. 
W'hat does bring about unomely puberty is the mental and moral atmosphere surrounding 
family life.”*** 
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by their reJigion from carrying away warrierf women a^ slaves and 
finally it took rigid form in the parental resolve to protect the girl from 
the erode sensibilities of the male* 

That these w'crc reasonably keen» and that the male might be trusted 
to attend to his biological functions on the slightest provocation, appears 
from the Hindu literature of love. The Kirfnastttnjj or **Doctrine of 
Desire/' is the most famous in a long list of works revealing a certain pre¬ 
occupation with the physical and mental technique of sex* It \vas com¬ 
posed, the author assures us, “according to the precepts of Holy Writ, 
for the benefit of the world, by Vatsyayana, while leading the life of a 
religious student at Benares, and wholly engaged in the contemplation of 
the Deity*'"" “He who neglects a girl, thinking she is too bashful/' says 
this anchorite, “is despised by her as a beast ignorant of the working of 
the female mind.'"“ Vatsyayana gives a delightful picture of a girl in 
love,“' but his wisdoTn is lavished chiefly upon the parental art of getting 
her married away, and the husbandly art of keeping her physically 
content* 

Wc must not presume that the sexual sensitivity of the Hindu led 
to any unusual license* Child marriage raised a barrier against premarital 
relations, and the strong religious sanctions used in the inculcation of 
wifely fidelity made adultery far more difficult and rare than in Europe 
or America* Prostitution W'as for the most part confined to the temples* 
In the south the needs of the esurient male were met by the providential 
institution of ^^e^Tfld'd'^i^-“licerally "servants of the gods,” actually prosti¬ 
tutes* Each Tamil temple had a troop of “sacred women,” engaged at 
first to dance and sing before the idols, and perhap to entertain the 
Brahmans. Some of them seem to have lived lives of almost conventual 
seclusion^ others were allowed 10 extend their services to all who could 
pay, on condition that a part of their earnings should be contributed to the 
clergy. Many of these temple court sans, or girls, provided danc¬ 

ing and singing in public functions and private gatherings, in the style of 
the geishas of Japn; some of them learned to read, and, like the betahai 
of Greece, fumi^ed cultured conversation in homes where the married 
women were neither encouraged to read nor allowed to mingle with 
guests. In 1004 A.D., as a sacred inscription informs us, the temple of the 
Chola King Rajaraja at Tanjorc had four hundred devad^s. The custom 


‘From the Hindu dancer. 
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acquired the sanctity of time, and no one seems to have considered it im¬ 
moral; respectable women now and then dedicated a daughter to the pro¬ 
fession of temple prostitute in much the same spirit in which a son might 
be dedicated to the priesthood.“* Dubois, at the beginning of the nine¬ 
teenth century, described the temples of the south as in some cases “con¬ 
verted into mere brothels”; the devadasiSf whatever their original func¬ 
tions, were frankly called harlots by the public, and wxre used as such. 
If we may believe the old abbCf who had no reason to be prejudiced in 
favor of India, 

their official duties consist in dancing and singing within the 
temples tviicc a day, . . , and also at all public ceremonies. The 
first they execute with sufficient grace, although their attitudes arc 
lascivious and their gestures indecorous. As regards their singing, 
it is almost always confined to obscene verses describing some licen¬ 
tious episode in the history of their gods.*" 

Under these circumstances of temple prostitution and child marriage 
litdc opportunity was given for what we call “romantic love.” This ideal¬ 
istic devotion of one sex to the other appears in Indian literature—for ex¬ 
ample in the poems of Chandi Das and Jayadeva—but usually as a symbol 
of the soul surrendering to God; while in actual life it took most often 
the form of the complete devotion of the wife to her mate. The love 
poetry is sometimes of the ethereal type depicted by the Tennysons and 
Longfellows of our Puritan tradition; sometimes it is the full-bodied and 
sensuous passion of the Edizabethan stage.*** One writer unites religion 
and love, and sees in either ecstasy a recognition of identity; another lists 
the three hundred and sixty different emotions that fill the lovxr s heart, 
and counts the jwttems which his teeth have left on his beloved s flesh, 
or shows him decorating her breasts with painted flowers of sandal 
paste; and the author of the Nala and Damayanti episode in the Mahab- 
barata describes the melancholy sighs and ^e d)^pcpsia of the lovers 
in the best style of the French troubadours.** 

Such whimsical passions were seldom permitted to determine marriage 
in India. Manu allowed eight different forms of marriage, in which mar- 
riage by capture and marriage “from affection’* were ranked lowest in 
the moral scale, and marriage by purchase was accepted as the sensible 
way of arranging a union; in the long run, the Hindu legislator thought. 
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chose marriages are most soundly based that rest upon an economic 
foundation.™ In the Jays of Dubois “to marry" and “to buy a wife” were 
“s>Tion>Tiious expressions in India.”*"” The wisest marriage was held to 
be one arranged by che prents with full regard for the rules of endogamy 
and exogamy; the youth must marry wdrhin his cascci and outside his 
gotrj or group.’” He might take several wives, but only one of his own 
caste—who was to have precedence over the rest; preferably, said iManu, 
he was to be monogamous.The woman was to love her husband with 
patient devotion; the husband was to give co his wife not romantic afTcc- 
tiom but solicitous protection." 

The Hindu family was typically patriarchal, with the father full mas¬ 
ter of his wife, his children, and his slaves,"" Woman was a lovely but 
inferior being. In the beginning, says Hindu legend, ’when Twashtri, the 
Divine Artificer, came to the creation of woman he found chat he had ex^ 
hausted his materials in the making of man, and had no solid elements left. 
In this dilemma he fashioned her eclectically out of the odds and ends 
of creaDon: 

He took the rotundity of che maon, and the curves of creepers, 
and the clinging of tendrils, and the trembling of grass, and the 
slenderness of the reed, and the bloom of flowers, and che Lightness 
of leaves, and the tapering of che elcphani^s trunk, and the glances 
of deer, and the clustering of rows of bees, and the joyous gaiety 
of sunbeams, and the weeping of clouds, and the flcklencss of the 
winds, and che timidity of the hare, and the vanity of the peacock, 
and the sofmess of the parrot^s bosom, and the hardness of adamant, 
and the sweetness of honey, and the cruelty of the tiger, and the 
w'arm glow of fire, and the coldness of snow', and the chattering of 
jays, and the cooing of the kokila, and the hypocrisy of the crane, 
and the fidelity of the cbal^ritvakj; and compounding all these to- 
gedier he made woman, and gave her to rnan.“ 

* Strabo (ca, lo aj>,>. relying cm Ariscobulus, decHbes “some novel and unusual cias- 
taiTis at Taxilai: those who by reason of poverty arc unable to marry off their daiightcrs, 
lead rheni. forth ro the market place in the pow'er of their age to the $onnd of both, 
trumpets and. drums (precisely the mscrtmienis used to signal the call to hanle), thus 
assembling a crowd; and lo any man who comes forward they first expose her rear parts 
up to the shoulders, and then her front parts, and if she pleases lutn, and at the same time 
allow's herself to be persuaded, on approved terms, he marries her/™ 
t Among the Rajputs, if tve may believ'e Tod. it was Usual for che prince to have 
difieTEnt wives for each day of the week^ 
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Nevertheless^ despite all this equipment^ woman fared ptwrly lo India. 
Her high staims in Vedic daj's was lost under priestly influence and 
jMohammedan example. The Code of Manu set the tone against her in 
phrases reminiscent of an early stage in Christian theology^ “The source 
of dishonor is womani the source of strife is woman; the source of 
earthly existence is woman; therefore avoid woman.female^ says 
another passage, ‘‘is able to draw from the right path in this life not a fool 
only but even a sage^ and can lead him in subjection to desire or to 
w^rath.”" The law laid k down that all through her life woman should 
be in tutelage, first to her father, then to her husband, and finally to her 
son “ The wife addressed her husband humbly as “master " “lord,” even 
as “my god"; in public she walked some distance behind him, and seldom 
received a word from him.™ She was expected to show her devotion by 
the most minute servicCi, preparing the meals, eating-after they had An- 
ished-the food left by her husband and her sons, and embracing her hus¬ 
band’s feet at bedtime.™ “A faithful wife,” said Aianu, ‘‘must ser\'e 
. .. her lord as if he were a god, and never do aught to pain him, whatso¬ 
ever be his state, and even though devoid of every virtue. A wife 
w'ho disobeyed het husband would become a jackal in her next incar¬ 
nation,™ 

Like their sisters in Europe and America before our own times, the 
women of India received education only if they were ladies of high 
degree, or temple prostinitcs.*" The art of reading was considered inap¬ 
propriate in a woman; her power over men could not be increased by it, 
and her attractiveness would be diminished. Says Chitra in Tagore’s 
play: “AVhen a woman is merely a woman—when she unneis herself round 
and round men’s hearts with her smiles and sobs and serii- ices and caressing 
endearmencs-then she is happy. Of what use to her are learning and 
great achievements?™ Knowledge of the Vsdas was denied to her;“ 
“for a woman to study the says the Mi^kabbsTata, is a sign of 

confusion in the realm.’"^ Megasthencs reported, in Chandragupta’s 
daj^, that “the Brahmans keep their wives-and they have many ^vives- 
ignorant of aU philosophy; for if w'omcn learned to look upon pleasure 
and pain, life and death, philosophically, they w'ould become depraved, or 
else no longer remain in subjection.’’’^ 

“ We nmsc compirc this attmide ii« with oar caiiwEnporaty Eiiropean or Anicricin 
but with the felisdtmce of the medieval dergy W allow si gcnenl rtadhig of the 
Bible, Df the intdJcetiol cducfidoti of womia. 
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In the Code of iManu three [>ersons were ineligible to hold property: 
a wife, a son, and a slave; whatever these might earn became the prop¬ 
erty of their master.*** A wife, however, could retain as her owm the 
dowry and gifts that she had received at her nuptials; and the mother 
of a prince might govern in his stead during his minority.*** The husband 
could divorce his wife for unchastity; the woman could not divorce her 
husband for any cause.*** A wife who drank liquor, or was diseased, or 
rebellious, or wasteful, or quarrelsome, might at any time be (not divorced 
but) superseded by another wife. Passages of the Ckxle advocate an en¬ 
lightened gentleness to women: they are not to be struck ‘‘even with 
a flower”; they are not to be watched too strictly, for then their subtlety 
will find a way to mischief; and if they like fine raiment it is wise to in¬ 
dulge them, for “if the wife be not elegantly attired, she will not ex¬ 
hilarate her husband,** whereas when “a wife is gaily adorned, the whole 
house is embellished.***** Way must be made for a woman, as for the 
aged or a priest; and “pregnant women, brides, and damsels shall have food 
before all other guests.***** Though woman could not rule as a wife, she 
might rule as a mother; the greatest tenderness and respect was paid to 
the mother of many children; and even the patriarchal code of Manu said, 
“The mother exceedeth a thousand fathers in the right to reverence.***** 
Doubtless the influx of klamic ideas had something to do with the 
decline in the status of woman in India after Vedic days. The custom 
of purdah (cunain)—the seclusion of married women—came into India 
with the Persbns and the Mohammedans, and has therefore been stronger 
in the north than in the south. Partly to protect their wives from the 
Moslems, Hindu husbands developed a system of purdah so rigid that a 
respectable woman could show herself only to her husband and her sons, 
and could move in public only under a heavy veil; even the doctor who 
treated her and took her pulse had to do so through a curtain.*** In some 
circles it was a breach of good manners to inquire after a man*s wife, 
or to speak, as a guest, to the ladies of the house.*** 

The custom of burning widows on their husbands* pyres was also an 
importation into India. Herodotus describes it as practised by the ancient 
Scythians and Thracians; if we may believe him, the wives of a Thracian 
fought for the privilege of being slain over his grave.*** Probably the rite 
came dowm from the almost world-wide primitive usage of immolating 
one or more of the wives or concubines of a prince or rich man, along 
with slaves and other perquisites, to ukc care of him in the Beyond.*” The 
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Atharva-veda speaks of it as an old custom, but the Rjg-veda indicates 
that in V'cdic days it had been softened to the requirement that the widow 
should lie on her husband’s pyre for a moment before his cremation. 
The Mahabharata shou's the institution restored and unrepentant; it gives 
several examples of suttee,* and lays down the rule that the chaste widow 
docs not wish to sur\'ive her husband, but enters proudly into the fire. 
The sacrifice was effected by burning the wife in a pit, or, among the 
Tclugus in the south, by buiy'ing her alivc.“* Strabo reports that suttee 
prevailed in India in the time of Alexander, and that the Kathxi, a Punjab 
tribe, had made suttee a law in order to prevent wives from poisoning 
their husbands.*** Manu makes no mention of the practice. The Brahmans 
opposed it at first, then accepted it, and finally lent it a religious sanc¬ 
tion by interpreting it as bound up with the eternity of marriage: a woman 
once married to man remained his forever, and would be rejoined 
to him in his later lives.*** In Rajasthan the absolute possession of the 
wife by the husband took the form of the johury in which a Rajput, fac¬ 
ing certain defeat, immolated his wives lK:forc advancing to his o\\ti 
death in battle.*" The usage was widespread under the Moguk, despite 
Moslem abhorrence; and even the powerful Akbar failed to dislodge it. 
On one occasion Akbar himself tried to dissuade a Hindu bride who 
wished to be burned on the pyre of her dead betrothed; but though the 
Brahmans added their pleas to the king’s, she insisted on the sacrifice; 
the flames reached her, and Akbar’s son l>miyal continued to argue with 
her, she replied, “Do not annoy, do not annoy.” Another widow, re¬ 
jecting simUar pleas, held her finger in the flame of a lamp untU the 
finger was completely burned; giving no sign of pain, she indicated in 
this way her scorn of those who advised her to refuse the rite. n 
Vijayanagar suttee sometimes took a wholesale form; not one or a few but 
all of the many wives of a prince or a captain followed him to death. 
Conti reports that the Raya or King had selected three thousand of his 
twelve thousand wives as favorites, “on condition that at his death they 
should voluntarily bum themselves with him, which is considered to be 
a great honor for them.’”** It is difficult to say how thoroughly the 
medieval Hindu widow was reconciled to suttee by religious inculcation 
and belief, and the hope of reunion with her husband in another life. 

Suttee became less and less popular as India developed contacts with 


•More properiy sati, pronounced sutteCy and meaning “devoted 
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Europe; but the Hindu widow continued to suffer many disabilities^ 
Since marriage bound a woman eternally to her husband, her remarriage 
after his death was a mortal offense^ and was bound to create confusion 
in his later existences. The widow was therefore required by Brahman- 
ical law to remain unmarried, to shave her head, and live out her life (if 
she did not prefer suttee) in the care of her children and in acts of pri\Tite 
charity.” She was not left destitute; on the contrary she had a first lien 
on her husband^s estate for her maintenance,” These rules were followed 
only by the orthodox women of the middle and upper classes—Le., by 
some thirty per cent of the population; they were ignored by Moslems, 
Sikhs, and the lower castes.™ Hindu opinion likened this second virginity 
of the widow to the celibacy of nuns in Christendom; in either case 
some women renounced marriage, and Avere set aside for charitable 
ministrations,* 


l\\ MANNERS, CUSTOMS AND CHARACTER 

Sexual ?/iodesty—Hygiene—Dress—Appearance—^Tbe gentle ars 
07^071 g the Hhidm—Faults and virtues—Ga?7tes^ 

Festivals—Death 

It will seem incredible to the provincial mind that the same people 
that tolerated such institutions as child marriage, temple prostitution and 
suttee was also pre-eminent in gentleness, decency and courtt^y. Aside 
from a few devadasis, prostitutes were rare in India, and sexual proprietj' 
was exceptionally high. “It must be admitted,” says the unsympathetic 
Dubois; “that the laws of etiquette and social politeness are much more 
clearly laid down, and much better observed by all classes of Hindus, even 
by the lowest, than they are by people of corresponding social position 
in Europe.”” The leading rSle played by sex in Occidental conversation 
and wit was quite alien to Hindu manners, which forbade any public 
intimacy betw'een men and women, and looked upon the physical contact 
of the sexes in dancing as improper and obscene,"* A Hindu woman might 
go anywhere in public without fear of molestation or insult;™ indeed the 

• In considering alien OJfiioms we must continually remind outsclves that foreign prac¬ 

tices cannot be judged intidligtAcly by emr ov.ti moral code. **Thc superficial observer 
who applies his own standard to the custofns of all nations," says Tod, 'laments with 
affected philanthropy die degraded ccndicioti of the Hindu female, in which seniiiticiit he 
would find her little disposed to join him."" On canceniporajy changes in ihe&e customs 
cf. Chapter XXII below. 
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risk, as the Oriental saw the matter, was all on the other side. Manu warns 
men: “Woman is by nature ever inclined to tempt man; hence a man 
should not sit in a secluded place even with his nearest female relative”; 
and he must never look higher than the ankles of a passing girl.** 

Oeanliness was literally next to godliness in India; hygiene was not, 
as Anatole France thought it, la seule maraley but it was made an essential 
part of piety. Manu laid down, many centuries ago, an exacting code 
of physical refinement. “Early in the morning,” one instruction reads, 
“let him” (the Brahman) “bathe, decorate his body, clean his teeth, apply 
collyrium to his eyes, and worship the gods.”** The native schools made 
good manners and personal cleanliness the first courses in the curriculum. 
Every day the caste Hindu would bathe his body, and wash the simple 
robe he was to wear; it seemed to him abominable to use the same gar¬ 
ment, unwashed, for more than a day.*** “The Hindus,’* said Sir William 
Huber, “stand out as examples of bodily cleanliness among Asiatic races, 
and, we may add, among the races of the world. The ablutions of the 
Hindu have passed into a proverb.’”** 

Yuan Chwang, 1300 years ago, described thus the eating habits of the 

Hindus: 

They arc pure of themselves, and not from compulsion. Before 
every meal they must have a wash; the fragments and remains arc 
not scr\'ed up again; the food utensils arc not passed on; those which 
arc of pottery or of wood must be thro\s'n away after use, and those 
which arc of gold, silver, copper or iron get another polishing. 

As soon as a meal is over they chew the tooth-stick and make them¬ 
selves clean. Before they have finished ablutions they do not come 
in contact with each other."* 


The Brahman usually w’ashed his hands, feet and teeth before and after 
each meal; he ate with his fingers from food on a leaf, and thought it un¬ 
clean to use twice a plate, a knife or a fork; and w'hcn finished he rinsed 
his mouth seven times.*" The toothbrush w^as always new—a twig fresWy 
plucked from a tree; to the Hindu it seemed disreputable to b^h^ the 
teeth with the hair of an animal, or to use the same brush twice, so 
many arc the ways in w'hich men may scorn one another. The Hindu 


• A ercat Hindu, Lajpat Rai, reminded Europe that “long before the European nations 

knew an>'thing of hygiene, and long before they realized the value of tooth-brush and a 
daUy bath, the Hindm were, as a rule, given to both. Only twenty years ago London 
houses had no bath-tubs, and the tooth-brush was a luxury."*** 
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chewed almost inccssanriy the leaf of the betel plant, which blackened 
the teeth in a manner disagreeable to Europeans, and agreeable to himself. 
This and the occasional use of opium consoled him for his usual abstention 
from tobacco and intoxicating drinks. 

Hindu law books give explicit rules for menstmal hygiene,™ and for meet¬ 
ing the demands of nature. Nothing could exceed in complexity or solemnity 
the ritual for Brahman defecation/" The Twice-born must use ouly his 
left hand m diis rite, and must cleanse the parts with waterj and he con¬ 
sidered his house defiled by the ver)^ presence of Europeans who contented 
themselves with paper,’" The Outcastes, however, and many Shudras, were 
less particular, and might mm any roadside into a privy.™ In the quarters 
occupied by these classes public sanitation was confined to an open sewer 
line in the middle of the street.’" 

In so warm a climate clothing was a superfluity, and beggars and saints 
bridged the social scale in agreeing to do without it. One southern caste, 
like die Cinadian Doukhobors, threatened to migrate if its members were 
compelled to wear clothing."” Until the late eighteenth century it was 
probably the custom in southern India (as still in Bali) for both sexes to go 
naked above the waist.*" Children were dressed for the most part in beads 
and rings. Moat of the population went barefoot; if the ordiodox Hindu 
wore shtJCS they had to be of cloth, for under no circumstances would he use 
shoes of leather. A large number of the men contented themselves with 
loin cloths; when they needed more covering they bound some fabric about 
the waist, and direw the loose end over the left shoulder. The Rajputs wore 
trousers of every' color and shape, with a tunic girdled by a cdTimre, a 
scarf at the neck, sandals or Imots on the feet, and a turban on the head. 
The rurban had come in with the Moslems, and had been taken over by the 
Hindus, who wound it carefully around the head in varying manner ac- 
cordinig to casrc, but alwajT* with the generosity of a magician unfurling 
endless silk; sometimes one turtian, unraveled, reached a length of seventy' 
feet.™ The women wore a flowing nib(>-colorful silk wr/, or homespun 
which passed over both shoulders, clasped the waist tightly, and 
then feU to the feet; often a few inches of bronze fiesh were left bare below 
the breast. Hair was oiled to guard it against the desiccating sun; men di¬ 
vided theirs in the center and drew it togeclrer into a tuft behind the left 
ear; women coiled a part of theirs; upon their heads, but let the rest hang 
free, often decorating it with flowers, or covering it with a scarf. The men 
were handsome, the young women were beautiful and all presented a mag¬ 
nificent carriage;’*’ an ordinaiy' Hindu in a loin cloth ofteu had more dignity 
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than a European diplomat completely equipped. Pierre Loti thought it “in¬ 
contestable that the beauty of the Ary an race reaches its highest develop¬ 
ment of perfection and refinement among the upper class” in India.*^ Both 
sexes were adept in cosmetics, and the women felt naked without jewelry. 
A ring in the left nostril denoted marriage. On the forehead, in most cases, 
was a painted symbol of religious faith. 

It is difficult to go below these surface appearances and describe the 
character of the Hindus, for every people harbors all virtues and all vices, 
and witnesses tend to select such of these as will point their moral and adorn 
their talc. “I think we may take as their greatest vice,” says Pcrc Dubois, 
“the untrustworthiness, deceit and double-dealing . . . which arc common to 
all Hindus. . . . Certain it is that there is no nation in the world which 
thinks so lightly of an oath or of perjury.”* “Lying,” says Westermarck, 
“has been called the national vice of the Hindus.”* “Hindus are wily and 
deceitful,” says Macaulay.* According to the laws of Manu and the prac¬ 
tice of the world a lie told for good motives is forgivable; if, for e.xample, 
the death of a priest would result from speaking the truth, falsehood is 
justifiable.* But Yuan Chwang tells us: “They do not practice deceit, and 
they keep their sworn obligations. . . . They will not take an)'thing wrong¬ 
fully, and they yield more than fairness requires.”* Abu -1 Fazl, not preju¬ 
diced in favor of India, reports the Hindus of the sixteenth century as “re¬ 
ligious, affable, cheerful, lovers of justice, given to retirement, able in busi¬ 
ness, admirers of truth, grateful, and of unbounded fidelity.”* “Their hon¬ 
esty,” said honest Keir Hardie, “is proverbial. They borrow and lend on 
word of mouth, and the repudiation of a debt is almost unknown.”* “I 
have had before me,” says a British judge in India, “hundreds of cases in 
which a man’s prop>erty, liberty and life dep>ended upon his telling a lie, 
and he has refused to tell it.”* How shall we reconcile these conflicting tes¬ 
timonies? Perhaps it is veiy’ simple: some Hindus are honest, and some are 
not. 

Again the Hindus are veiy' cruel and gentle. The English language has 
derived a short and ugly word from that strange secret society—almost a 
caste—of Thugs which in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries committed 
thousands of atrocious murders in order (they said) to offer the victims as 
sacrifices to the goddess Kali.* V’incent Smith writes of these Thugs (lit¬ 
erally, “cheats") in terms not quite irrelevant to our time: 

The gangs had little to fear, and enjoyed almost complete im¬ 
munity; . . . they alwa)'s had powerful protectors. The moral 
feeling of the people had sunk so low that there were no signs of 
general reprehension of the cold-blooded crimes committed by the 
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Tliugs* They Mere accepted as part of die esrablished order of 
things; and until the secrets of the organization were given aM^ay* 

» . ^ it \vjks usually impossible m obtain evidence against even the 
most notorious Thogs.^ 

Nevertlieless there is comparatively little crime in India, and little vio¬ 
lence. By universal admlssio'n the Hindus are gentle to the point of timid¬ 
ity;™ coo worshipful and good-natured, too long broken upon the wheel of 
conquest and alien despotisms, to be good fighters except in the sense that 
they can bear pain M'lth unequaled bravery-"* Their greatest faults are proba¬ 
bly listlessness and laziness; but in the Hindus these arc not faults but climatic 
necessities and adaptations, like the dahe far niente of the Latin peoples, and 
the economic fever of Americans. The Hindus are sensitive, emotional, 
temperamental, imaginative; therefore they are better artists and poets than 
rulers or executives. They can exploit their fellows with the same zest that 
characterizes the entrepreneur everv^w^here; yet they arc given to limitless 
chariev, and are the most hospitable hosts this side of barbarism." Even 
their enemies admit their courtesy,** and a generous Britisher sums up his 
long experience by ascribing to the higher classes in Calcutta '^polished man¬ 
ners, clearness and comprehensiveness of understanding, liberality of feeling, 
and independence of principle, that would have stamped ch.ena gendemen in 
any countrv'' in the world.^'"* 

The Hindu genius, to an outsider, seems sombre, and doubtless the Hindus 
have not bad much cause for laughter. The dialogues of Buddha indicate a 
great variety of games, including one that strangely resembles chess 


* Chess is so old that half the uadcitts of antiquity claim its birthplace. The view gtui- 
erally accepted by areticologisis of tht game is that it arose in Iridia; cenaiily we find 
there ns oldest indisputable appearance (ca. 750 ajj.). The word cbesi comes from tiu; 
Persian sbsb, king; and cbfckniate is originally “long dead.” The Persians 

caUed it jilian'iMi/, and took both the w'^ord and die game, through die Arabs, from bidia, 
where it was known as ebaturmga, or “four angles’^-^elephanis, horses., chariots and foor- 
soldicrs. The Arabs still call the bishop cicphmt (from Arabic for 

“ok of India**) “ 

The Hindus teU a ddigbtful legend to account for the origrir of the game. At the be- 
gimiing of the fifth century of our era (the storj' goes), a Hindu monarch ofi'euded his 
Brahman and Kshatrij a admirers by ignoring ihcir counsels and forgerdng that the bve 
of the people is the surest support of a throne. A Brahman, Sissa, undertook to open the 
eyes of the young king by devising a game in which the piece tliat represented the 
king, though highest In dignity and value (as in Oriental w'ar), should be, alone, almost 
helpless; hence came chess; TTie ruler liked the game so well that he Invited Sissa to 
name his reward. Sissa modesdy asked for some grains of rice, the quandey 10 be de¬ 
termined by placing one grain upon the first qf the si.vty-four squares of the chcss-4>oard, 
and then douhling the number of grains w'lth each succeeding square. The king agreed at 
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bur neither these nor their successors exhibit the vivacity and joyousness of 
Western games. Akbari in the sucteenrh century^ introduced into Indb rhe 
game of polo»* which had apparently come from Persia and was making its 
way across Tibet to Cliina and Japan;™ and it pleased him to play pachhi 
(the modem “parchcsi'^) on squares cut in the pavement of the palace 
quadrangle at Agra, with pretty slave-girls as living pieces.” 

Frequent religious festivals lent color to public life. Greatest of all 
was the Durga-Pujay in honor of the great goddess-mother Kali. For 
weeks before its approach the Hindus feasted and sang; but the culminat¬ 
ing ceremonial was a procession in which every family carried an image 
of the goddess to the Ganges,, flung it intO' the river, and returned home¬ 
ward wnth all merrincss spent “ The HqU festival celebrated in honor 
of the goddess Vasanci took a Satumalian character: phallic emblems 
were carried in parade, and were made to simulate the motions of coitus."* 
In Chota Nagpur the harv'est was the signal for general license; “men 
set aside all conventions, women all modesty, and complete liberty was 
given to the girls/' The Parganait, a caste of peasants in the Rajmahal 
Hills, held an annual agricultural festival in which the unmarried were 
allowed to indulge freely in promiscuous relations.®' Doubtless we have 
here again relics of vegetation tnagic, intended to promote the fertility of 
families and the fields. More decorous were the wedding festivals that 
marked the great event in the life of every Hindu; many a father brought 
himself to ruin in providing a sumptuous feast for the marriage of his 
daughter or his son.*^ 

At the other end of life was the final ceremony—cremation. In Buddha's 
days the Zoroastrian exposure of the corpse to birds of prey W'as the usual 
mode of departure; but persons of distinction were burned, after death, 
on a pyre, and their ashes were buried under a tope or i.e,, a 

memorial shrine.™ In later days cremation became the privilege of everj^ 
man; each night one might see fagots being brought together for the 
burning of the dead. In Yuan Chvvang's time it was not unusual for the 
very old to take death by the forelock and have themselves rowed by 
their children to the middle of the Ganges, where they threw tlvemselves 

once, but was smu surprised to fird that he had pium^d a\<^'ay his klngdotm. Sissa took 
the opportunity lo poinE our 10 his master how easily a moitarch may be led astray when 
he scorns his counstUors.'*'* Credit qjii vuJt. 

‘ From the Tibetan word piduj Hindu Balti dialect poio, mcaniriif baU; cf, the Latin 
pila. 
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into the saving stream.” Suicide under certain conditions has always 
found more approval in the East than in the West; it was permitted tinder 
the laws of Akbar to the old or the Incurably diseased, and to those who 
wished to offer themselves as sacrifices to the gods. Thousands of Hindus 
have made their last oblation by starving themselves to death, or burying 
themselves in snow, or covering themselves with cow^dung and setting 
it on fire, or allowing alligators to devour them at the mouths of the 
Ganges. Among the Brahmans a form of hars-kh’i arose, by which suicide 
was committed to av^enge an injury or point a wrong. When one of the 
Rajput kings levied a subsidy upon the priestly caste, several of the 
wealthiest Brahmans stabbed themselves to death in his presence, laying 
upon him the supposedly most terrible and effective curse of all—that 
of a dying priest The Brahmanical lawbooks required that he who had 
resolved to die by his owm hand should fast for three days; and that he 
who attempted suicide and failed should perform the severest penances*"” 
Life is a stage with one entrance, but many exits. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


The Paradise of the Gods 

I N no other country is religion so powerful, or so important, as in India. 

If the Hindus have p>ermitted alien governments to be set over them 
again and again it is partly because they did not care much who ruled 
or exploited them—natives or foreigners; the crucial matter was religion, 
not politics; the soul, not the body; endless later lives rather than this 
passing one. When Ashoka became a saint, and Akbar almost adopted 
Hinduism, the power of religion was revealed over even the strongest 
men. In our century it is a saint, rather than a statesman, who for the 
first time in history has unified all India. 

I. THE LATER HISTORY OF BUDDHIS.VI 

The Zenith of Buddhimi-The Tuo Vehicles Mahay ana''- 

Buddhismf Stoicism and Christianity — The decay of Bud- 
dhism—lts migrations: Ceylon^ Burma^ Turkestan^ Tibet^ 
Cambodia^ Chinas Japan 

Two hundred years after Ashoka’s death Buddhism reached the p>eak 
of its curve in India. The period of Buddhist growth from Ashoka to 
Flarsha was in many waj^ the climax of Indian religion, education and 
art. But the Buddhism that prevailed was not that of Buddha; wc might 
better describe it as that of his rebellious disciple Subhadda, who, on hear¬ 
ing of the Master’s death, said to the monks: “Enough, sirs! Weep not, 
neither lament! W’e are well rid of the great Samana. We used to be 
annoyed by being told, ‘This beseems you, this beseems you not. But 
now wc shall be able to do whatever we like; and what we do not like, 
that we shall not have to do!”’ 

The first thing they did with their freedom was to split into secc. 
Within two centuries of Buddha’s death eighteen varieties of Buddhistic 
doctrine had divided the Master’s heritage. The Buddhists of south India 
and Ceylon held fast for a time to* the simpler and purer creed of the 
Founder, which came to be called Hinayanaj or the Lesser Vehicle : 
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they worshiped Buddha as a great teacher, but not as a god, and their 
Scriptures were the Pali texts of the more ancient faith. But throughout 
nonhem India, Tibet, Mongolia, China and Japan the Buddhism that 
prevailed was the MahayctnSy or the “Greater \ chicle, defined and propa¬ 
gated by Kanishka’s Council; these (politically) inspired theologians 
announced the divinity of Buddha, surrounded him with angels and 
saints, adopted the Yoga asceticism of Patanjali, and issued in Sanskrit 
a new set of Holy Writ which, though it lent itself readily to metaphysical 
and scholastic refinements, proclaimed and certified a more popular re¬ 
ligion than the austere pessimism of Shakya-muni. 

The Mahayana was Buddhism softened with Brahmanical deities, prac¬ 
tices and myths, and adapted to the needs of the K.ushan Tatars and 
the Mongols of Tibet, over whom Kan'ishka had extended his rule. A 
heaven was conceived in which there were many Buddhas, of whom 
Amida Buddha, the Redeemer, came to be the best beloved by the 
people; this heaven and a corresponding hell were to be the reward or 
punishment of good or evil done on earth, and would thereby liberate 
some of the King’s militia for other scr\^iccs. The greatest of the saints, 
in this new theology, were the Bodhisattivas, or future Buddhas, who 
voluntarily refrained from achieving the Nirvana (here freedom from 
rebinh) that was within their merit and power, in order to be reborn 
into life after life, and to help others on earth to find the Way.* As in 
Mediterranean Christianity, these saints became so popular that they 
almost crowded out the head of the pantheon in worship and art. The 
veneration of relics, the use of holy water, candles, incense, the rosar)% 
clerical vestments, a liturgical dead language, monks and nuns, monastic 
tonsure and celibacy, confession, fast days, the canonization of saints, 
purgatory and masses for the dead flourished in Buddhism as in medieval 
Christianit)% and seem to have appeared in Buddhism first.t Mahayana 
became to Hmayana or primitive Buddhism what Catholicism was to 
Stoicism and primitive Christianity. Buddha, like Luther, had made 

• In one of the Purmas there is a t>*pical legend of the king who. though dcser\ ing 
heaven, sta>'s in heU to comfort the sufferers, and wiU not leave it until aU the damned 

are released.* . , t 

t“The Buddhists," $a« Fergusson, ‘‘kept five ccntuncs in advance of the Roman 

Church in the invention and use of all the ceremonies and forms common to both re¬ 
ligions."* Edmunds has sho>**n in detail the astonishing pa'rallclism between the Buddhist 
and the Christian gospels.* Howescr. our knowledge of the beginning^ of these cus¬ 
toms and beliefs is too vague to warrant positive conclusions as to prioritj-. 
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the mistake of supposing that the drama of religious ritual could be 
replaced with sermons and morality; and the victory of a Buddhism rich 
in myths, miracles, ceremonies and intermediating saints corresponds to 
the ancient and current triumph of a colorful and dramatic Catholicism 
over the austere simplicity of early Christianity and modem Protestantism. 

That same popular preference for polytheism, miracles and myths 
which destroyed Buddha’s Buddhism finally destroyed, in India, the 
Buddhism of the Greater X’^ehiclc itself. For—to speak with the hindsight 
wisdom of the historian—if Buddhism was to take over so much of Hin¬ 
duism, so many of its legends, its rites and its gods, soon very little would 
remain to distinguish the rvv'o religions; and the one with the deeper 
roots, the more popular app>eal, and the richer economic resources and 
p>olitical support would gradually absorb the other. Rapidly sujierstition, 
which seems to be the very lifeblood of our race, poured over from the 
older faith to the younger one, until even the phallic enthusiasms of the 
Shakti sects found place in the ritual of Buddhism. Slowly the patient and 
tenacious Brahmans recaptured influence and imperial patronage; and 
the success of the youthful philosopher Shankara in restoring the authority 
of the Vedas as the basis of Hindu thought put an end to the intellectual 
leadership of the Buddhists in Indb. 

The final blow came from without, and was in a sense invited by^ 
Buddhism itself. The prestige of the Smgha, or Buddhist Order, had, 
after Ashoka, drawn the best blood of Magadha into a celibate and pacific 
clertjy; even in Buddha’s time some patriots had complained that the 
monk Gautama causes fathers to beget no sons, and famihes to become 
extinct.”* The growth of Buddhism and monasticism in the first year 
of our era sapped the manhood of India, and conspired with political 
division to leave India open to easy conquest. When the Arabs came, 
pledged to spread a simple and stoic monotheism, they looked with scorn 
upon the lazy, venal, miracle-mongering Buddhist monks; they smashed 
the monasteries, killed thousands of monks, and made monasticism un¬ 
popular with the cautious. The suifivors were re-absorbed into the 
Hinduism that had begotten them; the ancient orthodoxy received the 
pienitent heresy, and “Brahmanism killed Buddhism by a fraternal em¬ 
brace.”* Brahmanism had always been tolerant; in all the histoty’ of the* 
rise and fall of Buddhism and a hundred other sects we find much dis¬ 
putation, but no iastance of persecution. On the contrary Brahmanism 
eased the return of the prodigal by proclaiming Buddha a god (as an 
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avatar of Vishnu), ending animal sacrifice, and accepting into orthodox 
practice the Buddhist doctrine of the sanctity of all animal life. Quietly 
and peacefully, after half a thousand years of gradual decay, Buddhism 
disappeared from India^* 

Meanwhile it was winning nearly all the remainder of the Asiatic world. 
Its ideas, its literature and its arc spread to Ceylon and the Malay Peninsula 
in the south, to Tibet and Turkestan in die north, to Burma, Siam, Cam¬ 
bodia, China, Korea and Japan in the cast; in this way all of these regions 
except the Far East received as much civUizadon as they could digest, 
precisely as western Europe and Russia received civilization from Roman 
and Byzantine monks in the Middle Ages. The cultural zenith of most 
of th^ nations came from the stimulus of Buddhism. From the time 
of Ashoka to its decay in the ninth centuiy^, Anuradhapura, in Ceylon, was 
one of the major cities of the Oriental world; the Bo-tree there has been 
worshiped for two thousand years, and the temple on the heights of 
Kandy is one of the Meccos of the 150,000,000 Buddhists of Asia.t The 
Buddhism of Burma is probably the purest now extant, and its monks often 
approach the ideal of Buddha; under their ministrations the 15,000,000 in¬ 
habitants of Burma have reached a standard of living considerably higher 
; than that of India.^ Sven Hedin. Aurel Stein and Pelliot have unearthed 
from the sands of Turkestan hundreds of Buddhist manuscripts, and other 
evidences of a culture which flourished there from the time of Kanishka to 
- the thirteenth cencurj- A,u. In the seventh cemnry of our era the enlight¬ 
ened warrior, Srong-esan, Gampo, established an able government in Fiber, 
annexed Nepl, built Lhasa as hts capital, and made it rich as a halfway 
house in Chinese-Indian trade. Having invited Buddhist monks to come 
from India and spread Buddhism and education among his people, he retired 
from rule for four years in order to learn how' to read and write, and in¬ 
augurated the Golden Age of Tibet. Tliousands of monasteries were built 
in the mountains and on the great plateau; and a voluminous Tibetan canon 
of Buddhist books was published, in three hundred and thirtj-threc volumes, 
w'hich preserved for modem scholarship many works whose Hindu originals 

* Today then: art in India proper only jyOoojooQ Buddhists-naM per pent of the popih' 
laiion. 

tThe rcirpic at Kandy ccKncains die famous “tye-tontb of Buddha”—Ovo bcho bng and 
an inch in diameter. Ir s enclosed in a jeweled casket, carefully guarded from the eyes 
of the people, and carried periiudicaliy in a solemn processEun w'hich drsuvs Buddhists from 
every comer of the Orient, On the waits of the icmple, frescoes show' the gentle Buddha 
killing sinners in hdl. The lives of great racn all remind us how helplessly they may be 
iransmogrihed after their death. 
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have long been lost.' Here, cremicically sealed from the rest of the world. 
Buddhism developed into a maze of superscitions, monasticism and ecclesi- ' 
asrieism rivaled only by early medieval Europe; and the Dalai Lama (or 
“All-Embracing Priest”), hidden away in the greae Pocala monastery that 
overlooks the city of Lhasa, is still believed by tlic good people of Tibet to 
be the living incamadon of the Hodhisiitt^'j Avalokiccshvarsu* In Cambodia, ' 
or Indo-Chioa, Buddhism conspired witli Hindiusm to provide the religious 
framework for one of the richest ages in the historj'^ of Oriental art. Budd¬ 
hism, like Chrisdamre, won its greatest triumphs outside the land of its 
birth; and it won them without shedding a drop of blood. 


II. THE NEW DlVI.VtTIES 

Vislmuy Shhj—KrisL^—Kali—Ajihiial gods 
—The sacred co'io—Folyiheimr arjd r/iojiotbeisjn 

The ‘^Hinduism” that now replaced Buddhism was not one religion, 
nor was it only religion; it ^vas a medley of faiths and ceremonies whose 
practitioners had only four qualities in common: they recognized the 
caste system and the leadership of the Brahmans, they reverenced the cow 
as espiecially representative of divinit)', they accepted the law of KarrMa 
and the transmigration of souk, and they replaced with new gods the 
deities of the Vedas, These faiths had in part antedated and survived 
Vedic nature worship; in parr they hatl grown from the connivance of 
the Brahmans at rites, divinities and beliefs unknown to the Scriptures 
and largely contrato the Vedic spirit; they had boiled in the cauldron 
of Hindu religious thought even while Buddhism maintained a passing 
intellectual ascendancy. 

The gods of Hinduism were characterized by a kind of anatomical 
superabundance vaguely symbolizing extraordinary knowledge, activity 
or power. The new Brahma hod four faces, Kartikeya six; Shiva had 
three eyes, Indra a thousand; and nearly every deity had four arms.“ 
Ac the head of this revised pantheon was Brahma, chivalrously neuter, 
acknow Icdged master of the gods, but no more noticed in actual worship 
than a constitutional monarch in modern Europe. Combined with him 
and Shiva in a triad—not a trinity—of dominant deities was Vishnu, a 
god of love who repeatedly became man in order to help mankind. His 
greatest incarnation w^as Krishna; as such he was bom in a prison, had 
accomplished many marv-cls of heroism and romance, healed tixe deaf 
and the blind, helped lepers, championed the poor, and raised men from 
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the grave. He had a beloved disciple, Arjuna, before whom he was trans¬ 
figured. He died, some say, by an arrow; others say by a crucifixion on 
a tree. He descended into hell, rose to heaven, and will return on the last 
day to judge the quick and the dead.“ 

To the Hindu there are three chief processes in life and the universe: 
creation, preservation and destruction. I Icnce divinity takes for him three 
main forms: Brahma the Creator, V'ishnu the Presenter, and Shiva the 
Destroyer; these arc the Trmmrti, or “Three Shapes,” which all Hindus 
but the Jains adore.* Popular devotion is divided between Vaishnavism, 
the religion of Vishnu, and Shivaism, the religion of Shiva. The two 
cults are peaceful neighbors, and sometimes hold sacrifices in the same 
tcmplc;“ and the w'ise Brahmans, followed by a majority of the people, 
pay equal honor to both these gods. Pious Vaishnavites paint upon their 
foreheads everj' morning with red clay the trident sign of Vishnu; pious 
Shivaites trace horizontal lines across their brows with cow-dung ashes, 
or wear the //ngj—symbol of the male organ—fastened on their arms or 
hung from their necks.“ 

The worship of Shiva is one of the oldest, most profound and most 
terrible elements in Hinduism. Sir John Marshall reports “unmistakable 
evidence” of the cult of Shiva at Mohenjo-daro, partly in the form of a 
three-headed Shiva, partly in the form of little stone columns which he 
presumes to be as phallic as their modem counterparts. “Shivaism,” he 
concludes, “is therefore the most ancient living faith in the world.”t“ 
The name of the god is a euphemism; literally it means “propitious”; 
whereas Shiva himself is viewed chiefly as a god of cruelty and destruc¬ 
tion, the p>ersonification of that cosmic force which destroys, one after 
another, all the forms that reality takes—all cells, all organisms, all species, 
all ideas, all works, all planets and all things. Never has another people 
dared to face the impermanence of forms, and the impaniality of nature, 
so frankly, or to recognize so clearly that evil balances good, that destme- 
tion goes step by step with creation, and that all binh is a capital crime, 
punishable with death. The Hindu, tortured with a thousand misfortunes 
and sufferings, sees in them the handivv'ork of a vivacious force that 

• In the census of 1921 the religions of Indb divided the population as follou’s: Hindu¬ 
ism, 216,261,000; Sikhs, 3,239vooo; Jains, 1,178,000; Buddhists, ii,57i/)oo (nearly all in Burma 
and Ceylon); Zoroastrians (Parsecs), 102,000; Moslems, 68,735xwo; Jews, 22/xxj; Christians, 
4,754,000 (chiefly Europeans).“ 

t Nevertheless the name of Shiva, like that of Brahman itself, cannot be found in the 
Rig-v<Jz. Patanjali the grammarian mentions Shiva images and de\'otccs ca. 150 kjc.^ 
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appears to find pleasure m breaking down ever^Thing chat Brahma—the 
creative power in nature—has produced. Shiva dances to the tune of a 
perpetually forming, dissolving and re-forming world. 

Just as death is the penalty of birth, so birth is the frustration of death; 
and the same god who symbolizes destruction represents also, for the 
Hindu mind, that passion and torrent of reproduction which overrides 
the death of the individual wdth the continuance of the race. In some 
parts of India, particularly Bengal, this creative or reproductive energy 
(Sbskti) of Shiva or nature is personified in the figure of Shiva^s wife. 
Kali (Parvati, Utna, Durga), and is worshiped in one of the many Shukti 
cults. Until the lastjcentury this worship w'as a bloody ritual, often in- 
v’olving human sacrifice; latterly the goddess has been content W'ith 
goats. The deity is portrayed for the populace by a black figure with 
gaping mouth and protruding tongue, adorned with snakes and dancing 
upon a corpse; her earrings arc dead men, her necklace is a string of 
skulls, her face and breasts are smeared with blood." Two of her four 
hands carry a sw'ord and a severed head; the other tw^o arc extended in 
blessing and protection. For Kali-Parvati is the goddess of motherhood 
as wed as the bride of destruction and death; she can be tender as well 
as cruel, and can smile as w'ell as kill; once, perhaps, she was a mother- 
goddess in Suineria, and was imported into India before she became so 
terrible." Doubtless she and her lord are made as horrible as possible in 
order that timid worshipers may be frightened into decency, and perhaps 
into generosity to the priests.* 

These are the greater gods of Hinduism; but they arc merely five of 
thirty million deities in the Hindu pantheon; only to catalogue them 
would take a hundred volumes. Some of them are more properly angels, 
some are w hat we should call devils, some are heavenly bodies like the 
sun, some are mascots like Ijiksbt/ii (goddess of good luck), many of 
them arc beasts of the field or fowl of the air. To the Hindu mind there 
was no real gap between animals and men; animals as well as men had souls, 
and souls were perpetually passing from men into animals, and back again; 
all these spjecics w'erc w^oven into one infinite web of Kan^ia and reincar¬ 
nation. The elephant, for example, became the god Ganesha, and w^as 
recognized as Shiva^s son;" he personified man's animal nature, and at the 
same time his image serx^cd as a charm against evil fortune. Monkey's 

’ The prt«ts of Shiviism, however, urc seldom Bnhinaosi and the inajcrrity of the 
finhuiians Joolt i*ith scorn and regret upon the Stskri cult," 
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and snakes were terrible, and therefore divine. The cobra or wjgj, whose 
bite causes almost immediate death, received especial veneration; annually 
the people of many parts of India celebrated a religious feast in honor 
of snakes, and made offerings of milk and plantains to the cobras at the 
entrance to their holes.” Temples have been erected in honor of snakes, 
as in eastern Mysore; great numbers of reptiles take up their residence 
in these buildings, and arc fed and cared for by the priests.” Crocodiles, 
tigers, peacocks, parrots, even rats, receive their meed of worship.” 

iMost sacred of all animals to a Hindu is the cow. Images of bulls, in 
every material and size, appear in temples and homes, and in the city 
squares; the cow itself is the most popular organism in India, and has full 
freedom of the streets; its dung is used as fuel or a holy ointment; its urine 
is a sacred wine that will wash away all inner or outer uncleanness. Under 
no circumstances are these animals to be eaten by a Hindu, nor is their 
flesh to be worn as clothing—headgear or ghwes or shoes; and when they 
die they are to be buried with the pomp of religious ritual.” Perhaps 
wise statesmanship once decreed this tabu in order to preserve agricultural 
draft animals for the growing population of India;* today, however, they 
number almost one-founh as many as the population.” The Hindu view 
is that it is no more unreasonable to feel a profound affection for cows, 
and a profound re\Tilsion at the thought of eating them, than it is to have 
similar feelings in regard to domestic cats and dogs; the c^Tiical view of 
the matter is that the Brahmans believed that cows should never be 
slaughtered, that insects should never be injured, and that widows should 
be burned alive. The truth is that the worship of animals occurs in the 
history of every people, and that if one must deify any animal, the kind 
and placid cow seems entitled to her measure of devotion. Wc must not 
be too haughtily shocked by the menagerie of Hindu gods; we too have 
had our serpent-devil of Eden, our golden calf of the Old Testament, our 
sacred fish of the catacombs, and our gracious Lamb of God. 

The secret of polytheism is the inability of the simple mind to think 
in impersonal terms; it can understand persons more readily than forces, 
wills more easily than laws.” The Hindu suspects that our human senses 
see only the outside of the events that they report; behind the veil of 
these phenomena, he thinks, there are countless superphysical beings whom, 
in Kant’s phrase, we can only conceive but never perceive. A certain 
philosophical tolerance in the Brahmans has added to the teeming pantheon 
of India; local or tribal gods have been received into the I lindu Valhalla 
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by adoprioDt usually by Lnccrprcting them as aspects or avatars of accepted 
deities; every faith could get its credentials if k paid its dues. In the end 
nearly every god became a phase, attribute or incarnation of another god, 
until all these divinities, to adult Hindu minds, merged into one; poly¬ 
theism became pantheism, almost monotheism, almost monism. Just as a 
good Christian may pray to the .Madonna or one of a thousand saints, 
and yet be a monotheist in the sense that he recognizes one God as 
supreme, so the Hindu prays to Kali or Rama or Krishma or Ganesha 
without presuming for a moment that these are supreme deities** Some 
Hindus recognize Vishnu as supreme, and call Shiva merely a subordinate 
divinity; some call Shiva supreme, and make Vishnu an angel; if only a 
few worship Brahma it is ^cause of its impersonality, its intangibility, 
its distance, and for the same reason that most churches In Christendom 
were erected to Mary or a saint, while Christianity waited for Voltaire 
to raise a chapel to God. 

ni. BELIEFS 

The — The rehiciiTTrathjJS of the The mi- 

gratioTJS of the soul—*Ken/ia”—Its philosophical aspects 
—Life as evil—Release 

Mingled with this complex theology is a complex mythology at once 
supeistitious and profound. Xhe Vedas having died in the language in 
which they were written, and the metaphysics of the Brahman schools 
being beyond the comprehension of the people, Vyasa and others, over 
a period of a thousand years (500 b.c,“5oo a.d,), composed eighteen 
Pwrowiis—**old stories”—in 400,000 couplets, expounding to the laitj*' the 
exact truth about the creation of the world, its periodical evolution and 
dissolution, the genealogy of the gods, and the history of the heroic age. 
These books made no pretense to literaiy' form, logical order, or numer¬ 
ical moderation; they insisted that the lov^ers Urvashi and Pururavas spent 
61,000 years in pleasure and delight.* But through the intelligibility of 
their language, the attractiveness of their parables, and the orthodoxy of 
their doctnne they became the second Bible of Hinduism, the grand 
repositorj.'- of its superstitions, its mytl-ks, even of its philosophy. Here, 
for example, in the VishruipUTona, is the oldest and ever-recurrent theme 

“ Excerpe from xhe i^ioi Census Report to the Briitsh Govcmnienc of [ndiir gicn- 

enl result of my inquiries is tlmi the great majority of Hindus^ have a firm belief in one 
Supreme BcEng.”* 
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of Hindu thought—that individual separateness is an illusion, and that all 
life is one: 

After a thousand years came Ribhu 

To Nidagha’s city, to impart funher knowledge to him. 

He saw him outside the city 

Just zs the King was about to enter with a great train of attendants. 
Standing afar and holding himself apart from the crowd. 

His neck u'i7.cncd with fasting, returning from the w'ood with fuel 
and grass. 

\Vhen Ribhu saw him, he went to him and greeted him and said: 

“O Brahman, why standest thou here alone?” 

Nidagha said: “Behold the crowd pressing about the King, 

Who Is just entering the city. That is why I stand alone.” 

Ribhu said: “Which of these is the King? 

And who are the others? 

Tell me that, for thou seemest informed.” 

Nidagha said: He who rides upon the fiery elephant, towering 
like a mountain peak, 

TTiat is the King. TTie others are his attendants.” 

Ribhu said: “These two, the King and the elephant, are pointed out 
by you 

Without being separated by mark of distinction; 

Give me the mark of distinction between them. 

I would know, which is here the elephant and which the King.” 
Nidagha said: “The elephant is below, the King is above him; 

Who does not know the relationship of borne to bearer?” 

Ribhu said: “That I may know, teach me. 

WTiat b that which b indicated by the word ‘below’, and what b 
‘above’?” 

Straight Nidagha sprang up>on the Guru* and said to him: 

“Hear now, I \»nll tell thee w'hat thou demandest of me: 

I am above like the King. You are below, like the elephant. 

For thy instruction 1 give thee thb example.” 

Ribhu said: “If you arc in the position of the King, and I in that of 
the elephant. 

So tell me thb still: Which of us b you, and which b I?” 

Then swiftly Nidagha, falling down before him, clasped hb feet 
and spake: 


* Teacher. 
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“Truly thou art Ribhu, my Master. . . .’ 

By this I know that thou, my Guru, art come.” 

Ribhu said: “Yes, to give thee teaching. 

Because of thy former willingness to ser\'e me, 

I, Ribhu by name, am come to thee. 

And what I have just taught thee in short— 

Heart of highest truth—that is complete non-dualit)\”* 

When he had thus spoken to Nidagha the Guru Ribhu departed 
thence. 

But forthwith Nidagha, taught by this s}'mbolic teaching, turned his 
mind completely to non-duality. 

All beings from thenceforth he saw not distinct from himself. 

And so he saw Bralmian, And thus he achieved the highest sal¬ 
vation." 

In these Pur anas ^ and kindred writings of medieval India, we find a ver\’ 
modem theory of the universe. There is no creation in the sense of Genesis; 
the world is p>erpetually evolving and dissolving, growing and decaying, 
through cycle after cycle, like ever)' plant in it, and every organism. 
Brahma—or, as the Creator is more often called in this literature, Prajajxiti— 
is the spiritual force that upholds this endless process. We do not know 
how the universe began, if it did; perhaps, say the Puranas, Brahma laid 
it as an egg and then hatched it by sitting on it; pcriiaps it is a passing error 
of the Maker, or a little joke." Each cycle or Kalpa in the histor)' of the 
universe is divided into a thousand mahayugas, or great ages, of 4,310,000 
years each; and each mahayuga contains four yugas or ages, in which the hu¬ 
man race undergoes a gradual deterioration. In the present makayuga 
three ages have now passed, totaling 4,888,888 years; we live in the fourth 
age, the Kali~yuga, or Age of Miser)'; 5035 years of this bitter era have 
elapsed, but 426,965 remain. Then the world will suffer one of its p>eriodical 
deaths, and Brahma will begin another “day of Brahma,” i.e., a Kalpa of 
4,320,000,000 years. In each Kalpa cycle the universe develops by natural 
means and processes, and by natural means and processes decays; the de¬ 
struction of the whole world is as certain as the death of a mouse, and, to 
the philosopher, not more important. There is no final purpose towards 
which the whole creation moves; there is no “progress”; there is only end¬ 
less repetition." 

Through all these ages and great ages billions of souls have passed from 
species to species, from body to body, from life to life, in weary trans- 


* Advmtam; this is the central word of Hindu philosophy; cf. page 549 below. 
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migration. An individual is not really an individual, he is a link in the 
chain of life, a j>age in the chronicle of a soul; a species is not really a 
separate species, for the souls in these flowers or fleas may yesterday have 
been, or tomorrow may be, the spirits of men; all life is one. A man is 
only panly a man, he is also an animal; shreds and echoes of past lower 
existences linger in him, and make him more akin to the brute than to the 
sage. Man is only a part of nature, not actually its center or master;** a 
life is only a part of a souPs career, not the entirety; every form is transi- 
tor)% but every reality is continuous and one. The many reincarnations 
of a soul are like years or days in a single life, and may bring the soul now 
to growth, now to decay. How can the individual life, so brief in the 
tropic torrent of generations, contain ail the histoiy*^ of a soul, or give 
it due punishment and reward for its ev’^il and its good? And if the soul 
is immortal, how could one short life determine its fate forever?* 

Life can be understood, says the Hindu, only on the assumption that 
each existence is bearing the penalty or enjoying the fruits of vice or 
virtue in some antecedent life. No deed small or great, good or bad, can 
be without effect; everything will out. lliis is the Law of Kanfia—thc 
Law of the Deed—the law of causality in the spiritual world; and it is the 
highest and most terrible law of all. If a man does justice and kindness 
without sin his reward cannot come in one mortal span; it is stretched 
over other lives in which, if his virtue persists, he will be reborn into 
loftier place and larger good fortune; but if he lives evilly he w'ill be reborn 
as an Outcastc, or a w easel, or a dog.“t This law' of Kannay like the Greek 
Moira or Fate, is above both gods and men; even the gods do not change 
its absolute operation; or, as the theologians put it, Kamia and the will or 
action of the gods are one.** But Kanna is not Fate; Fate implies the 
helplessness of man to determine his own lot; Karma makes him (taking 
all his lives as a w'hole) the creator of his own destiny. Nor do heaven 
and hell end the w'ork of Kamiay or the chain of births and deaths; the 
soul, after the death of the body, may go to hell for special punishment, 
or to heaven for quick and special rcw'ard; but no soul sta)'s in hell, and 
few souls stay in heaven, forever; nearly ever)' soul that enters them must 

•\M»cn the Hindu is asked why we have no memoiy’ of our past incarnations, he 
answers that likewise we have no memory of our infancy'; and as we presume our infancy 
to explain our maturity, so he presumes past existences to explain our place and fate in 
our present life. 

t A monk explained his appetite on the ground that in a pre^’ious existence he had been 
an elephant, and Karma had forgotten to change the appetite with the body." A woman 
of strong odor \%*as belie\*ed to have been formerly a hsh.** 
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sooner or kier return to earthy and live out its Kaniia in new incar¬ 
nations*** 

Biologically there was much truth in this doctrine. W'c are the rein¬ 
carnations of our ancestors, and w'ill be reincarnated in our children; and 
the defects of the fathers are to some extent (though perhaps nor as much 
as good conservatives suppose) visited upon tlte children, even through 
many generations, Kanfia was an excellent myth for dissuading the 
human beast from murder, theft, procrastination, or offertorial parsimony; 
furthermore, it extended the sense of moral unity and obligations to all 
life, and gave the moral code an extent of application far greater, and 
more Logical, than in any ocher civilisation. Good Hindus do not kill 
insects if they can possibly avoid it; “even those whose aspirations to 
virtue are modest treat animals as humble brethren rather than as lower 
creatures over whom they have dominion by divine command* Philo¬ 
sophically, Kamiit explained for India many facts otherwise obscure Ln 
meaning or bitterly un)ust* All those eternal inequalities among men hlch 
so frustrate the eternal demands for equalit)' and justice; all the diverse 
forms of evil chat blacken the earth and redden the stream of history'; 
all the suffering chat enters Into human life wath birth and accompanies it 
unto dcatli, seemed intelligible to the Hindu who accepted Karrm, these 
evils and injustices, these v'ariations between idiocy and genius, poverty 
and wealth, were the results of past existences, the inevitable working out 
of a law unjust for a life or a moment, but perfectly just in the cnd,t 
Karym is one of those many im cntions by which men have sought to bear 


•The Hindiis believe in seven heavens, one of them on tarth, the others rising m 
grud^tlons above it, there are r^enw^e hdls divided into 

Lt eternal* but it is diversified. Perc Dubots' dcscnption of the fhndii hells nvals Dantes 
account of Inferno, iind illusTntes, like ir, the many fears, and the sad^c imagmation, of 
loankind. "Fixt^ st«l> serpents, venomous injects* savage beasts, bir^ ol p«y g^, po^ 
steoeheSi in a word, evcmhing pc«=siblc is employed to mmient tlic damned. have 

a cord run ihrounh their oostrils, by whkh tltey are forever dragged over the edges of 
exiremely sham knivis’, others arc condemned to pass through the eye of a riMdle; 
are placed benveen rwo fiat rncks. which meet, and crush, without killing, them; otlwrs 
have their eves pecked mccssandy by famished vultures; while mtlbn^ o * ttii ennnou 
ally swbi and paddle In a pool filled with ihe urint of dogs or with the mucus trcmi 
men’^s nosCTtIs.''“ Such beliefs were probably the privilege of the low'cst Hmdus and the 
stricicM theologians* We shall find it easier to forgive them If we remember that otir 
own Hell, unlike that of India, was not only v^itd* but eternal* 
tThe belief in Kan/w and transmigmtion is the greatest ^cnretical obstade to the 
moval of the caste sj-stem from India; for the orthodox flindu presumes that caste 
ferenens art decreed by the sod's conduct in past lives, and arc pan of a divine plan 
which it Would tic sacrilegious to disturb, 
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evil pacicncly, and to face life with hope. To explain evif and to find 
for men some scheme in which they may accept It^ if not with good cheer, 
then with peace of mind—this is the tash that niosz religions have at-- 
tempted to fulfill. Since the real problem of life is not suffering but un- 
deser\Td suffering, the religion of India mitigates the human tragedy by 
giving meaning and value to grief and pain. The soul, in Hindu theology, 
has at least this consolation, that it must beat the consequences only of its 
own acts; unless it questions all existence it can accept evil as a passing 
punisfinicnt, and look forut^ard to tangible rewards for virtue borne. 

But in truth the Hindus do question all existence. Oppressed with an 
enervating environment, national subjection and economic exploitation, 
they have tended to look upon life as more a bitter punishment than an 
opportunity or a reward. The VednSj written by a hardy race coining 
in from the north, were almost as optimistic as Whitman; Buddha, rep¬ 
resenting the same stock five hundred years later, already denied the value 
of life; the PiirsTias, five centuries later still, represented a view more pro¬ 
foundly pessimistic than anything known in the West except in stray 
moments of philosophic doubt.* The East, until reached by the Industriat 
Revolution, could not understand the zest with which the Occident has 
taken life; it saw only superficiality and childishness in our merciless 
bus^Ticss, our discontented ambition, our nerve-racking labor-saving de¬ 
vices, our progress and speed; it could no more comprehend this pro¬ 
found immersion in the surface of things, this clever refusal to look uiti- 
mates in the face, than the ^Vest can fathom the quiet inertia, the ''‘stag- 
nation" and “hopelessness” of the traditional East. Heat cannot under¬ 
stand cold, 

is the most wonderful thing in the world?” asks Yama of 
Yudishthira; and Yudlshthira replies- “.Man after man dies; seeini' this, 
men still move about as if they were immortaL""' “By death the world is 
afflicted,” say the Mahabharataf “by age it is held in bar, and the nights 

• Schcipenluucr, like Buddha, reduced all safferirtp to the uUl lo live and beget, aiiJ 
advocraEcd ncic suicide by VDlunniy- scerilm'. Heine could hardly pen a stanza without 
speaking of death, iind could write, iu Hindu scraln. 

Sweet is sleep, hut death is better; 

Best uf all a never to be l>on!,“ 

Kant, scorning the esptimesin uf l.cibnitz, askedr “^VWd any man of sound uoderstanding 
who has lived long enough, and has meditated on the worth of human erisicncc, care to 
go again through life's poor play, I do not ay on the same conditions, but on anV condi- 
tinus whatever?"" 
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ore the L'nfailing Ones that aie ever coming and going. When I know 
that death cannot halt, what can 1 expect from walking in a cover of 
lore? ”■* And in the RiT7myaj7ii Sita asks, as her ^e^vard for fidelity through 
every temptation and trial, only deatht 

If in truth unto my husband I have proved a faithful wife. 

Mother Earth, relieve thy Sita from the burden of this life!" 

So the last Avord of Hindu religious thought is ftmksha, release-first 
from desire, then from life, NnvJUfl' may be one release or the otiier; 
but it is fullest in both* The sage Bhartn-hari expresses the first; 

Evetything on cartli gives cause for fear, and the only freedom 
from fear is to be found in the renunciation of aU desire* . . . Once 
upon a time the dav'^ seemed long to me when my heart was sorely 
wounded through asking favors from the rich; and yet again the 
days seemed all too short for me when I sought to carry out all tny 
worldly desires and ends* But now as a philosopher I sit on a hard 
stone in a cat^e on the mountainside, and time and again 1 laugh 
when I think of my former hfe." 

Gandhi expresses the second form of release: “I do nor want to be re¬ 
born,” he says*“ Xhe highest and final aspiration of the Hindu is to escape 
reincarnation, to lose that fever of ego which revives with citch individual 
body and birth* Salvadon does not come by faith, nor yet by works; it 
comes by such uninterrupted self-denial, by such selfless intuition of the 
part-engulfing Whole, that at last the self is dead, and there is nothing 
to be reborn. The hell of individuality passes into the haven and heaven 
of unity, of complete and unpersonal absorption into BraJmiim, the soul 
or Force of the World* 

IV. CURlOSmES OF RELIGION 

SuperstittOTis — Asrroiogy — Fhaliic i^&TThip — Ritual — Sucripc^ 
—PuTtficatio73-~The sacred 'waters 

Amid all this theologj^ of fear and suffering, superstition first aid 
from the supernatural for the minor ills of life—flourished with rank fer¬ 
tility, Oblations, charms, exorcisms, astrology, onicles, mcancacions, voxvs. 
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pimistry, divination, 1,718,812 priests, a miJlion fortune-tellers, a hun¬ 
dred thousand snake-charmers, a miJIIon fakk^j yf^gis and other holy men 
—this is one part of the historic picture of India, For twelve hundred years 
the Hindus have had a great number of Tantras (manuals) expounding 
mysticism, witchcrafT, divination and magic, and formulating the holy 
viQ 7 itTas (spells) by which almost any purpose might be magically 
attained, Ihe Brahmans looked with silent contempt upon this religion 
of magic; they tolerated it partly because they feared that superstition 
among the people might be essential to their own power, partly, perhaps, 
because they believed that su}>erstition is indestructible, dying in one 
form only to be reborn in another. No man of sense, they felt, would 
quarrel with a force capable of so many reincarnations. 

The simple Hindu, like many culrured Americans,* accepted astrology, 
and took it for granted that every scar exercised a special influence over 
those born under its ascendancy.*' Alenstruating w'omen, like Ophelia, 
were to keep out of the sunshine, for this might make them pregnant." 
The secret of material prosperity, said the KamkiUki lJpa:nhhadj is the 
regular adoration of the new moon. Sorcerers, necromancers and sooth¬ 
sayers, for a pittance, expounded the past and the future by studying 
palms, ordure, dreams, signs in the sky, or holes eaten into cloth by mice. 
Chanting the channs which only they knew how to recite, they laid 
ghosts, bemused cobras, enthralled birds, and forced the gods themselves 
to come to the aid of the contributor. iMagicians, for the proper fee, in¬ 
troduced a demon into one's enemy, or exj^cllcd it from one's self; they 
caused the enemy’s sudden death, or brought him down with an incurable 
disease. Evxn a Brahman, when he yawned, snapped his fingers to right 
and left to frighten away the evil spirits that might enter his mouth.t 
At all times the Hindu, like many European peasants, was on his guard 
against the evul eye; at any time he might be visited with misfortune, or 
death, magically brought upon him by his enemies. Above all, the ma¬ 
gician could restore sexual vitalitj^, or inspire love in any one for any one, 
or give children to barren women," 

There was nothing, nor even Nirvirna^ that the Hindu desired so in¬ 
tensely as children. Hence, in parr, his longing for sexual power, and his 

* Cf, foomoTC to page 80 abos^e. 

t So the good Eujoptan caps sneeze with a bcncdictiun, originally lo guard against 

the soul being ejected by the force of the expiration. ® 
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rirual adorarion of the symbols of reproduction and fcrriliry* Phallic 
worship, wliich has prevailed in most countries at one time or another, 
has persisted in India from ancient times to the rwentierh century, Shiva 
\v:is irs deity, the plialhis w;vs its ikon, the Tantras were its Talnmd, The 
Sbaktlf or energizing power, of Shiva was conceived sometimes as his 
consort Kali, sometimes as a female element in Shiva^'s nature, which in¬ 
cluded both male and female powers; and these two powers were repre¬ 
sented by idols called /mga or yoni^ representing respectively the male 
or the female organs of generation,^ Everywhere in India one signs 
of this w'orship of sex: in the phallic figures on the Nepalese and other 
temples in Benares; in the gigantic Im^as that adorn or surround the 
Shivaitc temples of the south; in phallic processions and ceremonies, and 
in the phallic images rvorn on the arm or about the neck, Linga stones 
may be seen on the liigliways; Hindus break upon them the cocoanuts 
which they are about to offer in sacrifice “ At the Rameshvaram Temple 
the imga stone is daily washed with Ganges water, which is afterwards 
sold to the pious,” as holy water or mesmerized water has been sold in 
Europe* Usually the phallic ritual is simple and becoming; it consists in 
anointing the stone with consecrated wearer or oil, and decorating it with 
leaves*" 

Doubtless the lower orders in India derive some profane amusement 
from phallic processions;” but for the most part the people appear to find 
no more obscene stimulus in the !wga or the yo?ii than a Christian docs 
in the contemplation of the Madonna nursing her child; custom lends 
propriety, and time lends sanctity, to anything. The sexual symbolism 
of the objects seems long since to have been forgotten by the people; the 
images arc now merely the tradirional and sacred \vays of representing 
the power of Shiva.“ Perhaps the difference berweeo the European and 
the Jlmdu conception of this matter arose from divergence in the age of 
marriage; early marriage releases those impulses which, when long frus¬ 
trated, rum in upon themselves and l>cget prurience as w'cll as romantic 
love* The sexual morab and manners of India are in general higher than 
those of Europe and America, and far more decorous and restrained. 
The worship of Shiva is one of the most ausrere and ascetic of all the 
Hindu cults; and the dcv'outest worshipers of the linga are the Lingayars— 
the most Puritanic sect in India." “It has remained for our Western 
visitors,” says Gandhi, “to acquaint us with the obscenity of many prac- 
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tices which we have hicherco innocently indulged in. It was in a missionary 
book chat I first learned that Sbivaltnginii had any obscene significance 
at all;* 

The use of the Imga and the yoni was but one of the myriad rituals 
chat seemed, to the passing and alien eye, not merely the form but half 
the essence of Indian religion* Nearly every’' act of life, even to washing 
and dressing, had irs religious rite. In every pious home there were private 
and special gods to be worshiped, and ancestors to be honored, every day; 
indeed religion, to the Hindu, was a matter for domestic obsetv^ances rather 
than for temple ceremonies, which were rcser^-ed for holy days* Bur the 
people rejoiced in the many feasts that marked the ecclesiastical year and 
brought them in great processions or pilgrimages to their ancient shrines. 
They could nor understand the service there, for it was conducted in 
Sanskrit, but they could understand the idol. They decked it with oma- 
tnents, covered it with paint, and encrusted it Avith jewels; sometimes 
they treated it as a human being—awakened it, bathed it, dressed it, 
fed it, scolded it, and put it to bed at the close of the day.“ 

The great public rite Avas sacrifice or offering; the great private rite was 
purification. Sacrifice, to the Hindu, Avas no empty form; he believed 
that if no food was offered them the gods w^ould stan e to death.When 
men were cannibals human sacrifices Avere offered in India as elsewhere; 
Kali particularly had an apptite for men, but the Brahmans explained 
that she would cat only men of the lower castes."* As morals improved, 
the gods had to content thcmsclvf^es with animak, of u'hich great numbers 
Avere offered them. The goat was especially favored for these ceremonies. 
Buddhism, Jainism and ahhi/sj put an end to animal sacrifice in Hindu¬ 
stan," but the replacement of Buddhism with Hinduism restored the cus¬ 
tom, which surA’ived, in diminishing extent, to our oavu time. It is to the 
credit of the Brahmans that they refused to take part in any sicrificc that 
involved the shedding of blood*" 

Purification rites took many an hour of Hindu life, for fears of pollution 
were as frequent in IndLan religion as in modern hygiene. At any moment 
the Hindu might be made unclean-by improper food, by offal, by the 
touch of a Shudra, an Outcaste, a corpse, a menstruating woman, or in a 

'Such kunian sacrifices were recorded u late as 1854,* It Wiis formerly btJin'^ed that de¬ 
votees hid offered rhemselvcs as sacrifices, as in the case of fanatics supposed 10 have 
thfow-n Ehemselv'cs under the wheels of the Juggernaut ^[JndLin Juft^Tmatb) cari“ but it is 
now held that the rare cases ol such apparent self-sacrifice may have been accidents * 
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hundred other ways. The woman herself, of course^ was deHled by men- 
stniation or chUdbirrli; Brahmanical law required isolation in such cases, 
and complex hygienic precautions." After all such pollutions—or, as we 
should say, possible infections^thc Hindu had to undergo ritual purifica¬ 
tion: in minor cases by such simple ceremonies as being sprinkled with 
holy water " in major cases by more complicated methods, culminating 
in the terrible F^icbagaz^a. This purification W'as decreed as punishment 
for violating important caste laws (e.g., for leaving India), and consisted 
in drinking a mixture of “five substances” from the sacred cow: milk, 
curds, ghee, urine and dung.^* 

A little more to our taste was the religiou.s precept to bathe daily; here 
again a hygienic measure, highly desirable in a semi tropical climate, was 
clothed in a religious form for more successful inculcation. “Sacred” 
jxiols and tanks W'ere built, many rivers were called holy, and men w^cre 
told that if they bathed in these they would be purified in body and soul. 
Already in the days of Yuan Chwang millions bathed in the Ganges ever>" 
morning:” from that century to ours those waters have never seen the 
sun rise W'ithour hearing the prayers of the bathers seeking purity and 
release, lifting their arms to the holy orb, and calling out patiently, “Om, 
Om, Om.” Because Benares was near the junction of tw^o sacred rivers, 
the Ganges and the Jumna, it became the hloly City of India, the goal of 
millions of pilgrims, the haven of old men and w^omen come from even’' 
part of the country to bathe in the river, and so to face death sinless 
and clean* There is an element of awe, even of terror, in the thought that 
such men have come to Benares for two thousand years, and have gone 
down shivering into its w^aters in the winter dawn, and smelled with mis¬ 
giving the flesh of the dead on the burning ghnt^, and uttered the same 
trusting prayers, centur)*' after century, to the same silent deities. The 
unresponsiveness of a god is no obstacle to his popularity; India believes 
as strongly today as ever in the gods that have so long looked down with 
equanimity upon her poveny and her desolation* 


* Ohcc is djariiicd: batter. Urine, says thjc Abbe Duhttls (iSioy ^Is Jooked apon as 
moa: cfficacioiiii lor purifying any kind of unclcanness. 1 hai't often seen superstiuous 
fJindliis following the cows to pasnire* waidng for the mofnent when they could colicci 
the precious Liquid in v'cssets of brass, and carrying it away while slM warm to xheir 
hou$c 5 ‘ I have alu seen them waliing to catch, it m the hollow of their hands, drinking 
some of it and rubbing their faces and heads with the rest”™ Uc gtatthat nem 
tandtan. 
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V. SAINnrS AND SCEPTICS 

Methods of smicttty — Heretics — Toleration — General view of 

Hindu Religion 

Saints seem more abundant in India than elsewhere, so that at last the 
visitor feels that they arc a natural product of the countiy^ like the popp)^ or 
the snake. Hindu piety recognized three main avenues to sanctity: fmma- 
yoga^ the Way of Meditation, Kanna-^yoga, the Way of Action, and 
Ehakti-yoga^ the Way of Love* The Brahmans allowed for ail three by tlieir 
rule of the four Ashrarrms^ or stages of sanctity''. The voung Brahman, was to 
begin as a BralTrnacbarij vowed to premarital chastity, to piety, study, truth¬ 
fulness, and loving seivdcc of hi.s Guru or teacher. After marriage, which he 
should not delay beyond his eighteenth year, he was to enter the second 
stage of Brahmanical life as or householder, and beget sons for 

the care and worship of himself and his ancestors. In the third stage (now 
seldtim practiced) the aspirant to sanctity retired with his wife to live as a 
Vanaprastha^ or jungle-dweller, accepting hard conditions gladly, and limit¬ 
ing sexual relations to the begetting of children. Finally the Brahman who 
wished to reach the highest stage might, in his old age, leave even his wife, 
and become a Samiyasi., or “abandoner^’ of the w'orld^ giving up all prop¬ 
erty, all money and all tics, he would keep only an antelope skin for his 
body, a staff for his hand, and a gourd of water for his thirst. He must 
smear his body with ashes even,'' day, drink the Five Substances frequentiv', 
and live entirely by alms. "He must,’’ says the Brahmanical Rule, "regard all 
men as equals. He must not be influenced by anything that happens^ and 
must be able to view with perfect equanimity' even revolutions that over¬ 
throw empires. His one object must be to acquire that measure of wisdom 
and of spirituality'' which shadl finally reunite him to the Supreme Divinity, 
from which we arc separated by our passions and our materiai surround- 
ings.^"^* 

In the midst of all this piety one comes occasionally upon a sceprical 
voice stridently out of tunc W'ith the solemnity'' of the normal Hindu 
note. Doubtless when India \V2S wealthy, sceptics w^erc numerous, for 
humanity doubts its go-ds most when it prospers, and worships them most 
when it is miserable^ We have noted the Chan'^akas and other heretics of 
Buddha's time. Almost os old is a work called, in the sesquipedalian 

• Dubok, sc«p[inl of cri'trything Ihic hk o-vn myth, adds: ''‘The grader number of 
these lumtyatm are looked upon as nttet impostors, and that by the most enlightened of 
their fdlow-countrjanen.’'*’ 
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fashion of chc Hindus:, Sb'ii^amm'edycpimishiidt which simplifies theology 
into four proposirions: (i) that there is no reincarnation, no god, no 
heaven, no hell, and no world; (;) chat all traditional religious literature 
is the work of conceited fools; (3) that Nature the originator and Time 
the destroyer are the rulers of all things, and take no account of virtue 
or vice in awarding happiness or misery to men; and {4) that people, 
deluded by flower)'' speech, cling to gods, temples and priests, when in 
reality there is no difference bct\vcen Vishnu and a dog." ’With all the 
inconsistency of a Bible harboring Eceiestdstest the Pali canon of Bud¬ 
dhism offers us a remarkable treatise, probably as old as Christianity, called 
“I’Tic Questions of King Alilinda," in which the Buddhist teacher Naga- 
sena is represented as giving very disturbing ansvi'ers to the religious in¬ 
quiries made of him by the Grcco-Bactrian King Menander, who ruled 
northern India at the turn of the first century before Christ. Religion, 
says Nagasena, must nor be made a mere w^ay of escape for suffering men; 
it should be an ascetic search for sanctity and wisdom without presuming 
a heaven or a god; for in truth, this saint assures us, these do not exist." 
The Mahabhamta inveighs against doubters and atheists who, it tells us, 
deny the reality of souls, and despise immortality; such men, it says, 
“wander over rhe whole earth”; and it warns them of their future punish¬ 
ment by the horrible example of a jackal who explains his sjjecies by 
admitting that in a previous incarnation he had been “a rationalist, a 
critic nf the Veda^j . . , a reviler and opposer of priests, * * * an un¬ 
believer, a doubter of alL”" The Bhagavad-Gita refers to heretics who 
deny the existence of a god and describe the world as *"none other than 
a House of Lust/™ The Brahmans themselves were often sceptics, but 
too completely so to attack the religion of the people. And though the 
poets of India are as a rule assiduously pious, some of them, like Kabir 
and A^emana, speak in defense of a very emancipated theism. Vemana, a 
Smith Indian poet of the seventeenth century, writes scornfully of ascetic 
hermits, pilgrimages, and caste: 


The solitariness of a dog! the meditations of a crane! the chanting 
of an ass! the bathing of a frogi * . . How are you the better for 
smearing your body with ashes? Your thoughts should be set on 
God alone; for the rest, an ass can wallow in dirt as well as you. . . . 
The books tailed Vedas are like courtesans, deluding men, and 
w'holly unfathomable; but the hidden knowledge of God is like an 
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honorable wife* * * * Will che application of white aihes do away 
with the smell of a wine-pot?—’will a cord cast over your neck 
make you t\vicc-born? . . . WTiy should we constantly revile the 
Pariah- Arc not his flesh and blood die same as our own? And of 
what caste is He who perv'ades the Pariah? ... He who says, *1 
know nothing” is the sLirewdest of all.* 

It is worthy of note that pronouncements of this kind could be made 
with impunity in a society mentally ruled by a priestly caste. Except 
for foreign repressions (and perhaps because of alien rulers indifferent 
to native theologies) India lias enjoyed a freedom of thought far greater 
than diac of the medieval Europe to which its civilization correspondsj 
and the Brahmans have exercised their authority with discrimination and 
lenience. They relied upon the conseiA^atism of the poor to prescrv'c the 
orthodo.’C religion^ and they were not disappointed. ^Vhen heresies or 
strange gods became dangerously popular they tolerated them, and then 
absorbed them into the capacious caverns of Hindu belief; one god more 
or less could not make much difference in India* Hence there has been 
comjiaradvely little sectarian animosit)"' within the Hindu community', 
though much bettveen Hindus and Moslems; and no blood has been shed 
for religion in India except by its invaders*" Intolerance came with Islam 
and Christianity; the .Moslems proposed to buy Paradise with the blood of 
“inlideE/' and the Portuguese, when they captured Goa, introduced the 
Inquisition into India*” 

If \vc look for common defining elements in this jungle of faiths, we 
shall find them in the practical unanimity of the Hindus in worshiping 
both Vishnu and Shiva, in reverencing the Vedas j the Brahmans, and the 
cow, and in accepting the MahabhaTata and the Ramayima as no mere 
literary epics, but as the secondary scriptures of the race ” It is significant 
that the deities and dogmas of India toda)-^ are not those of the Vedas; 
in a sense Hinduism represents the triumph of aboriginal Dravidic India 
over the Aryans of the \^edic age. As the result of conquest, spoliation 
and poverty, India has been injured in body and soul, and has sought 
refuge from harsh terrestrial defeat in the easy victories of myth and 
imagination. Despite its elements of nobility, Buddhism, like Stoicism, 
was a slave philosophy, even if voiced by a prince; it meant that all desire 
or struggle, even for personal or national freedom, should be abandoned, 
and that the ideal was a desireless passivit)'-; obv iously the exhausting heat 
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of India spoke In this rationalization of fatigue* Hinduism continued the 
weakening of India by binding itself, through tEic caste sj^^sccin, in per¬ 
manent servitude to a priesthood; it conceived its gods in unmoral terms* 
and maintained for centuries brutal customs* like hum*in sacrifice and 
suttee* which many nations had long since outgrown; it depicted life as 
inevitably evil, and broke the courage and darkened the spirit of its de¬ 
votees; it turned all earthly phenomena into illusion, and thereby destroyed 
the distinction between freedom and slavery, good and evil, corruption 
and betterment. In the words of a brave Hindu, “Hindu religion * * * 
has now degenerated into an idol-worship and conventional ritualism, 
in w'hich the form is regarded as everything, and its substance as nothing.”’* 
A nation ridden with priests and infested with saints, India awaits with 
unfonnulated longing her Renaissance, her Reformation, and her En- 
liCThteninent. 

We must, ho%vever, keep our historical perspective in thinking of India; 
we too were once in the Middle Ages, and preferred mysticism to science, 
priestcraft to plutocracy—and may do likewise again* We cannot judge 
these mystics, for our judgments in the West are usually based upon cor¬ 
poreal experience and material results, W'hich seent irrelevant and super¬ 
ficial to the Hindu saint* ^Vhat if wealth and powder, war and conquest, 
were only surface illusions, unworthy of a mature mind? What if this 
science of hypothetical atoms and genes, of whimsical protons and ceUs, 
of gases generating Shakespearcs and chemicals fusing into Christ, were 
only one more fnitht and one of the strangest, most incredible and most 
transitory of all? The East, resentful of subjection and povem^ may go 
in for science and industry at the very^ time when che children of the X^^est, 
sick of machines that impoverish them and of sciences that disillusion 
them, may destroy their cities and their machines in chaotic revolution 
or war, go back, beaten, weary and stan'ing, to the soil, and forge for 
themselves another mystic faith to give them courage in the face of 
hunger, cruelty, injustice and death* There is no humorist like histoty* 


CHAPTER XIX 


The Life of the Mind 

I. HINDU SCIENCE 

Its reiigiotis origins—Astro^ 07 /ters—Matbctfi 3 tktsjN—The “Ara- 
bic’^ mnnerah—Tbe decmml system—Algebra—Geometry^ 
Fhyncs — Cher?jistTy — rhysioiogy — Ved'sG medlcme-- 
Physicians—SiiTgeom — Anesthetics—Vaccination 
—Hypnotism 

1 NDL\^S work in science is both very oLd and very young: young as 
an independent and secular pursuit, old as a subsidiary interest of lier 
priests. Religion being the core of Hindu lifc^ chose sciences were culd- 
vaced first that contributed to religion: astronomy grew out of the wor¬ 
ship of the heavenly bodies^ and the obser\^ation of their movements aimed 
to fix the calendar of festival and sacrificial da)'s; grammar and philology 
developed out of the insistence thac ever)' prayer and formula, though 
couched in a dead language, should be ccxrually and phonetically cor¬ 
rect.* As in our Middle Ages, the scientists of India, for better and for 
worse, were her priests. 

Astronomy was an incidental offspring of astrology, and slowly emanci¬ 
pated itself under Greek influence. The earliest astrunomical treatises, the 
Siddbantas (ca. 415 b.c.), were based on Greek science* and Varahaniihira, 
whose compendium was significantly entitled Coniphte System of Natural 
Astroiogy^ frankly acknowledged his dependence upon the Greeks, The 
greatest of Hindu astronomers and mathematicians, Arx^abhata, discussed in 
verse such poetic subjects as quadratic equations, sines, and die I'^alue of c; 
he expbined eclipses, solstices and equinoxes, announced the sphericity of the 
earth and its diurnal revolution on its axis, and wrote, in daring anticipation 
of Renaissance science: "'The sphere of the stars is stationarv% and the earth, 
by its revolution, produces the daily rising and setdng of pbnets and stars.’’* 
His most famous successor, Rrahrnagnpta, systematized the astronomic knowl¬ 
edge of India, but obstructed its development by rejecting Arj-abhata's thc- 
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or)' of the rt^'olulJon of the earth. These men and their followers adapted 
CO Hindu usai»e the Babylonian division of the skies into zodiacal constelb- 
tions; they made a calendar of twelve months, each of chiny' days, each of 
thirrv' hours, inserting an intercalarv' month every five years; they ealculated 
with remarkable accuracy the diameter of the moon, the eclipses of the moon 
and the sun, the position of the poles, and the position and motion of the 
major stars,* They expounded the theory, though not the law, of gravity 
ivhen they wrote in the Siddbafttast “The earth, owing to its force of gravit)', 
draws all things to itself.’”' 

To make these complex calcuktions the Hindus developed a systetn 
of mathematics superior, in evciy'thing except geometry, to that of the 
Greeks/ Among the most vital parts of our Oriental heritage are the 
*^Arabic" numerals and the decimal S)'^tcm, both of which came to us, 
through the Arabs, from India. The miscalled Arabic^* numerals are 
found on the Rock Edicts of Ashoka h.c.), a thousand years before 
their occurrence in Arabic literature, ^id the great and magnanimoits 
Laplace: 

It is India that gave us the ingenious method of expressing all 
numbers by ten symbols, each receiving a value of posicLon as w'cll 
as an abstilutc value; a profound and important idea which appears 
so simple to us now that wc ignore its true merit. Bur its verj' 
simplicitv^, the great ease which it has lent to all computations, puts 
our arithmetic in the first rank of useful inventions; and we shall 
appreciate the grandeur of this achievement the more w'hcn we re¬ 
member that it escaped the genius of Archimedes and Apollonius, 
two of the greatest men produced by antiquity/ 

The decimal system was known to Ary'abhata and Brahmagupta long 
before its appearance in the writings of the Arabs and the Syrians; it was 
adopted by China from Buddhist missionaries; and .Muhammad Ibn iMusa 
al-Khwarazmi, the greatest mathematician of his age (d. ca. 850 A.o.), 
seems to have introduced it into Baghdad. The oldest know'n use of the 
zero in Asia or Europe* is in an Arabic document dated 873 a.d,, three 
years sooner than its first known appearance in India; but by general con¬ 
sent the Arabs borrow'cd this coo from India/ and the most modest and 
most valuable of all numerals is one of the subtle gifts of India to mankind. 


' It was used bj' ihc Mayni cf America irt the firvt century 
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Algebra was developed in apparent independence by bodi the Hindus and 
the Greeks;* but our adoption of its Arabic name {ai-jutrj adjustment) in¬ 
dicates chat it caine to western Europe from the Arabs—Lc.^ from India- 
rath cr than from Greece," The great Hindu leaders in this field, as in as¬ 
tronomy, were Atxabhata, Brahmagupta and Bhaskara. The last (b» 1114 
appears to have invented the radical sign, and many algebraic stTnbok*" 
These men created the conception of a negative quantirv', without which 
algebra would have been impossible;” they formulated rules for finding 
permutations and combinations; they found the square root of 2, and solved, 
in the eighth centur)' indeterminate equations of the second degree that 
were unknown to Europe until the days of Euler a thousand years later." 
They expressed their science in poetic form, and gave to mathematical prob¬ 
lems a grace characreristjc of India's Golden Age. Tliesc nvo may serve as 
examples of simpler Hindu algebra: 

Out of a sw arm of bees dne-fifth part settled on a Kadamba blos¬ 
som; one-third on a Silindhra flower; three times die dilfercnce of 
those numbers flew to the bloom of a Kutaja. One bee, which re¬ 
mained, hovered about m the air. Tell me, charming woman, the 
number of bees. . , , Eight rubies, ten emeralds, and a hundred 
pearls, w'hich arc in thy ear-ring, my beloved, were purchased by 
me for thee at an equal amount; and the sum of the prices of the 
three sorts of gems w-as three less than half a hundred; tell me the 
price of each, auspicious woman.” 


The Hindus were not so successful in geometry. In the measutement and 
construction of altars the priests formulated the" Pnhagorean theorem (by 
w'hich the sc^uarc of the hypotenuse of a right-angled triangle equals the 
sum of the sciuarcs of the other sides) several hundred years before the birth 
of Christ.” Arvabhata, probably influenced by the Greeks, found the area 
of a triangle, a trapezium and a circle, and calculated the value of ir (the 
relation of diameter to circumference m a circle) at 3.j4i^a fitjurc not 
equaled in accuracy until the days of Purbach (1415-^11) in Europe"." Bhas- 
kara crudely anticipated the differential calculus, Ar>^abhata drew up a 
table of sines, and the Surya SiddhdJita provided a system of trigonometrx^ 
more advanced than anything known to the Greeks." ^ ^ 

Two sj’stenis of Hindu thought propound pimical theories suggestively 
similar ro iliose of Greece. Kanada, founder of the Vaisheshika philosophv 
held that the world was composed of atoms as ntany in kind as the var^us 


•TEe first algebraist kno^.'n 10 us, the Greek Qiophantus (jtfo A41.), antedates .Ars^b 
hata by a century; but Cijori bebeves that he took hh lead from Indk.“ 
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elements. The Jains more nearly approximated to Democritus by teaching 
that alJ atoms were of the same kind, producing different effects by diverse 
modes of combination" Kanada believed light and heat to be varieties of the 
same substance; LMayana taught that all heat comes from the sun; and 
\''achaspati, like Newton^ interpreted light as composed of minute particles 
emitted by substances and striking the eye.” Musical notes and intert'als were 
analyzed and mathematically calculated in tlic Hindu treatises on music;* 
and the “Pythagorean Law” was formulated by which the number of vi¬ 
brations, and therefore the pitch of the note, varies inversely as the length of 
the string between the point of attachment and the point of touch. 
There is some evidence that Hindu mariners of the first centuries a.d, used 
a compass made by an iron fish floating in a vessel of oil and pointing north.” 

Chemistiy' developed from two sontces-’medicinc and lJldus^^J^ Some¬ 
thing has been said about the chemical excellence of cast iron in ancient 
India, and about the high industrial development of Gupta times, when India 
was looked to, even by Imperial Rome, as the most skilled of the nations in 
such chemical industries as dyeing, tanning, soap-making, glass and cement. 
As early as the second centurj'^ b.c. Nagarjuna devoted an entire volume 
to mercury'. By the sixth century rhe Hindus were far ahead of Europe in 
industrial chemistry'; they were masters of calcination, distillation, sublimation, 
steaming, fixation, the production of light without heat, the mixing of 
anesthetic and soporific powders, and the preparation of metallic salts, com¬ 
pounds and alloy's. The tempering of steel was brought m ancient India to a 
perfection unknown in Europe till our own times; King Poms is said to have 
selected, as a specially valuable gift for Alexander, not gold or silver, but 
thirev pounds of steel.** The !\loslems took much of this Hindu chemical 
science and industry' to the Near East and Europe; the secret of manufacruT’ 
ing “Efamascus” blades, for example, was taken by the Arabs from the Per¬ 
sians, and by the Persians from India,*^ 

Anatomy and physiology, like some aspects of chemistry, were by'-products 
of Hindu medicine. As far back as the sixth century' b.c. Hindu physicians 
described ligaments, sutures, lymphatics, nerv'e plexus, fascia, adipose and 
vascular tissues, mucous and stmovial membranes, and many more muscles 
tlian any modem cadaver is able to show." Tiie doctors of pre-Christian 
India shared Aristotle’s mistaken conception of the heart as the seat and organ 
of consciousness, and supposed that lihe nert'es ascended to and descended 
from the heart. But they' understood remarkably well the processes of diges¬ 
tion—the different functions of the gastric juicis, the conversion of chyme 
into chyde, and of this into blood," Anticipating Wcismann by' 2400 y'cars. 


• ILp., in Tbf Octfjn of Mtttte of SharanigaJtvi (1:10-47), 
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Acreya (ca, 500 B.o) held that the parental seed is independent of the parent's 
body, and contains in itself, in miniature, che whole parental organism.'^ Ex¬ 
amination for virilic)' was recommended as a prerequisite for marriage in men; 
and the Code of Alanu warned against tnarrying mates affected with tuber¬ 
culosis, epilepsy, lcpros\\ chronic dyspepsia, piles, or loquacity.'* Birth con¬ 
trol in che latest theological fashion was suggested by che Hindu medical 
schools of 500 B.c. in the cheor}- that during twelve days of che menstrual 
cjxle impregnation is impossible" Fectal dcvelopnienc was described with 
considerable accuracy; it was noted that the sex of the feetus remains for a 
rime undetermined, and it was claimed that in some cases the sex of the 
embrj'o could be influenced by food or tlrugs^* 

The records uf Hindu medicine begin with the Athurva-veda; here, em¬ 
bedded in a mass of magic and incantations, is a list of diseases ’wich their 
sjTnptoms. Medicine arose as an adluncc to magic: the healer studied and 
used earthly means of cure to help his spiritual formulas; later he relied more 
and more upon such secular methods, continuing the magic spell, like our 
bedside manner, as a pvchoiogical aid. Appended to the AtbaTva^'eda is the 
Ajitr-veda (''The Science of Longevity"). In this oldest system of Hindu 
medicine iUncss is accribuccd to disorder in one of the four humors (air, 
water, phlegm and blood), and treatment is recommended wdth herbs and 
charms. Many of its diagnoses and cures arc still used in India, with a success 
that is sometimes the envy of Western physicians. The Rig-veda names over 
a thousand sudi herbs, and advocates water as the best cure for most diseases. 
Even in Vedic times physicians and surgeons sverc being differentiated from 
magic doccofs, and %^ere living in houses surrounded by gardens in which 
they cultivated medicinal plants * 


The great names in Hindu medicine are those of Sushruta in the fifth 
century before, and Charaka in the second century idtcr Christ. Sushruta, 
professor of medicine in the L’niversiry of Benares, wrote down in San¬ 
skrit a system of diagnosis and therapy whose elements had descended 
to him from his teacher Dhanwantari. His book dealt at length with sur- 
ger}% obstetrics, diet, bathing, drugs, infant feeding and hygiene, and 
medical education ” Charaka composed a Sa 7 ribita (or encyclopedia) of 
medicine, which is still used in India,” and gave to his followers an almost 
Hippocratic conception of their calling: *'Not for self, not for the ful¬ 
filment of any earthly desire of gain, but solely for the good of suffering 
humanity should you treat your patients, and so excell all.”” Only less 
illustrious than these are V'agbhata (615 a.d.), w^ho prepared a medical 
compendium in prose and verse, and Bhava Misra (1550 a.d.), whose 
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voluminous work on anacomyt physiology and medicine mendoncd, a 
hundred years before Harvey, the circulacion of the bJood, and pre¬ 
scribed mercury for that novel disease, sjyihilis, which had recently been 
brought in, by the Porcugnese as part of Europe’s heritage to India*” 

Sushrura described many surgical operations—cataract, hernia, Uthot” 
omy, Gesarian section, etc*—and 121 surgical instruments, including 
lancets, sounds, forceps, catheters, and rectal and vaginal speculums.** 
Despite Brahmanical prohibitions he advocated the dissection of dead 
bodies as indispensable in the training of surgeons. He was the first to 
graft upon a tom car portions of skin taken from another pan of the 
body; and from him and his Hindu successors rhinoplasty-the surgical 
reconstruction of the nose—descended into modem medicine.” “The 
ancient Hindus,” says Garrison, “performed almost every^ major opera¬ 
tion except ligation of the arteries*"” Limbs were amputated, abdominal 
sections were performed, fractures were set, hemorrhoids and fistulas were 
removed. Sushruta laid down elaborate rules for preparing an operation, 
and his suggestion that the wound be sterilized by fumigation is one of 
the earliest known efforts at antiseptic surgery*" Both Sushruta and 
Charaka mention the use of medicinal liquors to produce inscnsibilicy to 
pain. In 927 a.d. two surgeons trepanned the skull of a Hindu king, and 
made him insensitive to the operation by administering a drug called 

For the detection of the 1120 .diseases that he enumerated, Sushruta 
recommended diagnosis by inspecrion, palpation, and auscultation** "Tak-- 
ing of the pulse was described in a treatise dating 1300 a.i>." Urinalysis 
was a favorite method of diagnosis; Tibetan physicians were reputed able 
to cure any patient without having seen anything more of him than his 
water." In the time of Yuan Chw'ang Hindu medical treatment began 
with a seven-day fast; In this inten^al the patient often recovered; if the 
illness continued, drugs were at last employed.” Even then drugs w'cre 
used very sparingly; reliance W'as placed largely upon diet, hatirs, enemas, 
inhalations, urethral and vaginal injections, and blood-lettings by leeches 
or cups. * Hindu physicians w^ere especially skilled in concocting anti¬ 
dotes for poisons; they still excel European physicians in curing snake¬ 
bites.” Vaccination, unknown to Europe before the eighteenth century. 


*Otir eldest records of the crtCfioR of hospitals arc ihosc of Ceylon (417 Sjc.) and 

Ashuka (ca* bxl) * 
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was in India as early as 550 a.d.» if we may judge from a text 

attributed to Dhanwantari, one of the earliest Hindu physicians; “Take 
the fluid of the pock on the udder of the cow . - . upon the point of a 
lancet, and lance with it the arms between the shoulders and elbows until 
the blood appears ^ then, tnixing the fluid with the blood, the fever of the 
small-pox will be produced."" Alodern European physicians believe that 
caste separateness was prescribed because of the Brahman belief in invis¬ 
ible agents transmitting disease; many of the laws of sanitotion enjoined 
by Sushruta and “Manu" seem to take for granted what we modems, who 
love new words for old things, call the germ theory of disease**’ Hyp¬ 
notism as therapy seems to have originated among rhe Hindus, who often 
took their sick to the temples to be cured by hypnotic suggestion or 
“temple-sleep/' as in Egj^pt and Greece " The Englishmen who intro¬ 
duced hypnotherapy into England—Braid, Esdalc and EUiotson—**un- 
doubtedly got their ideas, and some of their experience, from contact 
wirh India*”" 

The general picture of Indian medicine is one of rapid development 
in the Vedic and Buddhist periods, followed by centuri^ of slow and 
cautious improvement. Uow much Atreya, Dhanwantari and Sushruta 
owed to Greece, and how much Greece owed to them, we do not know. 
In the rime of Alexander, says Garrison, “Hindu physicians and surgeons 
enjoyed a well-deserved reputation for superior knowledge and skill,” and 
even Aristotle is believed by some students to have been indebted to 
chem.“ So too with the Persians and the Arabs: it is difficult to say how 
much Indian medicine owed to the physicians of Baghdad, and through 
them to the heritage of Babylonian medicine in the Near East; on the one 
hand certain remedies, like opium and mercury, and some modes of diag¬ 
nosis, like feeling the pulse, appear to have entered India from Persia; on 
the other we find Persians and Arabs translating into their languages, in 
the eighth century a.d., the thousand-year-old compendia of Sushruta and 
Charaka.“ The great Caliph Harun-abElashid accepted the preeminence 
of Indian medicine and scholaiahip, and imported Hindu physicians to 
organize hospitals and medical schools in Baghdad ” Lord Anipthill con¬ 
cludes that medieval and modem Europe owes its system of medicine di¬ 
rectly to the Arabs, and through them to India." Probably this noblest 
and most uncertain of the sciences had an approximately equal ant]qult)% 
and developed in contemporary contact and mutual influence, in Sumeria, 
Egypt and India. 
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n. THE SIX SYSTEMS OF BRAH.ALANICL-VL PHILOSOPHY 

Tbe amiqtthy of hidimi phUosopby — lu prommeftt toU — Its 
scholars — Forms — Conception of orthodoxy — The as¬ 
sumptions of Hindu philosophy 

The priority of India is clearer in philosopiiy chan in medicine., though 
here too origins are veiled, and every conclusion is an hypothesis. Some 
Upauishads are older than any extam form of Greek philosophy, and 
Pythagoras, Parmenides and Plato seem to have been influenced by Indian 
metaphysics; bur die speculations of Thales, Anaximander, Anaximenes, 
Heraclicus, Anaxagoras and Empedocles not only antedate the secular 
philosophy of the Hindus, but bear a sceptical and physical stamp sug¬ 
gesting any other origin rhan India, ^^icto^ Cousin believed that are 
constrained to see in this cradle of the human race die native land of the 
highest philosophy/’"* It is more probable that no one of the civilijiiations 
known to us was the originator of any of the elements of civilization. 

But nowhere else has the lust for philosophy been so strong as in India, 
It is, with the Hindus, not an ornament or a recreation, but a major interest 
and practice of life itself; and sages receive in India the honor bestowed 
in the West upon men of wealth or action. W’hat other nation has ever 
thought of ceiebratiug festivals with gladiatorial debates between the lead¬ 
ers of rival philosophical schools? We read in the Upanishads how the 
King of the Vidchas, as part of a religious feast, set one day apart for a 
philosophical disputation among Yajnavalkya, Asvala, Artabhaga and 
Gargi (the Aspasia of India); to the victor the King promised—and gave— 
a reward of a thousand cows and many pieces of gold.*' It was the usual 
course for a philosophical teacher in India to speak rather chan to write; 
instead of attaching his opponents through the safe medium of print, he 
w'as expected to meet them in living debate, and to visit other schools in 
order to submit himself to controversy and questioning; leading philoso¬ 
phers like Shanhara spent much of their time in such intellectual jour¬ 
neys,” Sometimes kings joined in these discussions with the modesty be¬ 
coming a monarch in the presence of a philosopher—If we may credit the 
reports of the philosophers. The victor In a ^dtal debate was as great a 
hero among his people as a general returning from the bloody triumphs 
of W'^ar." 

In a Rajput painting of the eighteenth century**' we sec a typical Indian 
“School of Philosophy”—the teacher sics on a mat under a tree, and his 
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pupils squat on the grass before him. Such scenes were to be iivimessed 
ever)^^where, for teachers of philosophy w'ere as numerous in India as mer¬ 
chants in Babylonia. No orher country' has ever had so many schools of 
thought. In one of Buddha's dialogues we learn that tlicre \vere sixty- 
nvo distinct theories of the soul among the philosophers of his time*" 
*'Thls philosophical nation par excellence,^" £a)fs Count Keyserling, “has 
more ^nskrit words for philosophical and religious thought than are 
found in Greek, Latin and German combined*”" 


Since Indian thought was transmicced rather by oral ttadirion than by writ¬ 
ing, the oldest form in which the theories of the various schools have come 
dowTi to us is that of aphoristic “threads” which teacher or student 

jotted down, not as a means of explaining his thought to another, but as an 
aid CO his own memory. These extant mtras are of varj'ing age, some as old 
as loo A.D*, some as recent as 1400; in all cases they are much younger rhan 
the traditions of thought that they summarize, for the origin of these schools 
of philosophy is as old as Buddha, and some of them, like rhe Sarikhyii^ w'erc 
probably xvcJJ-establishcd when he was bom.^ 


All systems of Indian philosophy arc ranged by the Hindus in nvo 
categories: Astika systems, which affirm, and Nasttka systems, which 
deny.* We have already studied the Naitika systems, which were chiefly 
those of the Charvakas, the Buddhists, and the Jains. But, strange to say, 
these systems were called Nastika, heterodox and nihilist, not because thev 
questioned or denied the existence of God (xvliich they did), but because 
they questioned, denied or ignored the authority of the Veda^. Many of 
the Astika systems also doubted or denied G^xl; they were nevertheless 
called orthodox because they accepted the infallibility of the Scriptures^ 
and the institution of caste; and no hindrance was placed against the free 
thought, however atheistic, of those schools that acknowdedged these 
fundamentals of orthodox Hindu society. Since a wide latitude was al¬ 
lowed in interpreting the holy books, and clever dialecticians could find 
in the Vedas any doctrine which they sought, the only practical require¬ 
ment for intellectual respectability was the recognition of caste; this being 
the real government of India, rejection of it xvas treason, and acceptance 
of it covered a multitude of sins. In effect, therefore, the philosophers of 
India enjoyed far more liberty than their Scholastic analogues in Europe, 


• Astiy ir is-, iCusti, ir is imi. 
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though less^ pcrhap. than the thinkers of Christendom under the enlight¬ 
ened Popes of the Renaissance. 

Of the ^^orthodox” systems or dirrshnnas (“demonstrations^’), sbt be¬ 
came so prominent chat in time ever)’' Hindu thinker who acknoAvlodged 
the authority of the Brahmans attached himself to one or another of these 
schools. All six make certain assumptions \t'hich are the bases of Hindu 
thoughti that the Vedas are inspired; that reasoning is les reliable as a 
guide to reality and truth than the direct perception and feeling of an 
indmduai properly prepared for spiritual receptive ness and subtlety by 
ascetic practices and years of obedient tutelage; that the purpose of 
knowledge and philosophy is not control of the world so much as release 
from it; and that the goal of thought is to find freedom from the suf¬ 
fering of frustrated desire by achieving freedom from desire irsclf. These 
arc the philosophies to which men come w^hen they tire of ambition, 
struggle, w'ealth, “progress,” and “success.” 


1. The Nyaya Syste?fi 
A Hindu iogiclan 

The first of the ‘‘Brahmankal” s^-stems in the logical order of Indian 
thought (for their chronolngical order is uncrenain, and they arc in all essen¬ 
tials contemporary') is a body of logical theory' extending over two miJIcnni- 
mns. Nyaya means an argument, a way^ of leading the mind to a conclusion, [ts 
most famous text is the Nyaya Sutra ascribed without surety to a Gautama 
dated I'ariously between the third century' before, and rhe first centurv after, 
Christ." Like all Hindu thinkers, Gautama announces, as the purpose of his 
work, the achievement of Nirvanaj or release from the tyranny of desire, here 
to be reached by clear and consistent thinking; but we suspect that his simple 
intent w'as to offer a guide to the perplexed wrestlers in India’s philosophical 
debates. He formulates for them the principles of argument, exposes the 
tricks of controversy, and lists the common fallacies of thought. Like 
another Aristotle, he seeks the structure of reasoning in die syllogism, and 
finds the crux of argument in the middle term;* like another James or Dewey' 
he looks upon knowledge and thought as pragmatic tools and organs of 
human need and will, to be tested by their ability to lead to successful ac¬ 
tion." He is a realist, and wiJJ have nothing to do with the sublime idea that 
the world ceases to exist w'hen no one takes the precaution to perceive it. 

The 'Nyaya sj'Uogism. howcixr, his five proposibuns;: theorern, reason, major premiss, 
minpr prcniks and canclusicm. E,g.: (i) ScKratcs ts mortal, (i) for be is a man; (3) ill 
men arc mom]; {.j) Spcraics a a man; £j> iherefoiic Socraus is monai. 
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Gautama's predecessors in Nyaya were apparently atheists; his successors be¬ 
came cpistcmologists* His achitvcnient was to give India an organon of in¬ 
vestigation and thought, and a rich vocabular)*^ of philosophical terms. 

2. The Vsisbeshika Sy^eni 
Der/iocritits hi hidm 

As Gautama is the Aristotle of India, so Kanada is its Demociims, His 
namcj which means the "atom-eater,” suggests that he may be a legendary 
construct of the historical imaginarton. The date at which the Vahherbika 
system was formulated has not been fixed with excessive accuracy: wc are 
told that it w'as not before 300 b.c., and not after 800 a.d. Its name came 
from visheshg, meaning particularity: the world, in Kanada's theory, is full of 
a number of things, but they are all, in some form, mere combinations of 
atoms; the forms change, but the atoms remain indestructible, llioroughiy 
Democritcan, Kanada announces that nothing exists but "atoms and the void,” 
and that the atoms move not according to the will of an intelligent deity, 
but through an impersonal force or law— iddrifbfa, ”the invisible.” Since there 
is no conser\^ative like the child of a radical, the later exponents of Vaisbe- 
ihika^ unable to see how a blind force could give order and unity to the 
cosmos, placed a world of minute souls alongside the world of atoms, and 
supervised both w'orlds with an intelligent God." So old is the “prc-cstab-^ 
lished harmony” of Leibniz. 

3. The Sa7ikbya System 

Its high repute — Metaphysics — EvoluthTi — Atheisttt— Ideaiisfn 
spirit—Body, mind mtd soul— The goal of philosophy 
—Influence of the Sankhya 

This, says a Hindu historian, ”is the most significant system of philos¬ 
ophy that India has produced.'”" Professor Garbc, w^ho devoted a large 
part of his life to the study of the Satikhya, consoled himself with the 
thought that '‘in Kapib's doctrine, for the first time in the history of the 
world, the complete independence and freedom of the human mind, its 
full confidence in its own powers, were exhibited/"" It is the oldest of 
the sbe systems," and perhaps the oldest philosophical system of all.* Of 

• Its earliest CEtaut Htennur, the Sankhya-k^ika of the commrcritanir Ishvara Krbhm, 
dates badi only to the fifth centurj^ AXi.. and the Sankbya-sutTas once attributed to Kapil» 

are not older than our fifteenth centoty; but the origins of the system apparently 
antedate Buddlusm itself.** The Buddhist tews and the Mubabbiratsf^ repeatedly refer 10 
It, and Wintcmiti finds its influence tn Pj'iltagoras,*^ 
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Kapih himself nothing is known, except that Hindu tradidon, which has 
a schoolboyscorn for dates, credits him with founding the Sa?ikhya 
philosophy in the sixth century b.c.” 

Kapila is at once a realist and a scholastic* He begins almost medically 
by laying it down, in his first aphorism, that “the complete cessation of 
pain * * . is the complete goal of man.” He rejects as inadequate the at- 
tempt to elude suffering by ph^Tjical means; he refutes, wdth much logical 
prestidigitation, the view's of all and sundry on the matter, and then pro¬ 
ceeds to construct, in one unintelligibly abbreviated siitra after another, 
his own metaphysical system. It derives its name from his enumeradon 
(for this is the meaning of s^kbya) of the twenty-live Realities (Tatiu'^Sj 
“Thatnesscs”) which, In Kapiia’s judgment, make up the world. He ar¬ 
ranges these Rea] ides in a complex reladonship that may possibly be clari¬ 
fied by the following sclieme: 


(i) A, SUBSTANCE (Friikriti, “Producer”), a universal physical principle 
w'hich, through its evoludonary' p)wcrs (Gutjos), produces 
(i) L intellect the power of perception; 

which, through its evolutionary powers {Gunas), produces 

i. Ihe Five Subtle Elements, or Sensojy' Powers of the Internal 
World; 

(4) I. Sighc, 

(5) 2' Flcaring, 

(6) 3. Smell, 

(7) 4- Taste, and 

(S) 5. Touch; (Realities (t) to (8) cooperate to produce {10) 

to (^4) ) 

(9) ii. Mmd the power of conception; 

iiL The Five Organs of Sense (corresponding with Rcalides (4) 
to (8) ); 

J. Eye, 

(11) 1* Ear, 

(^2) 3* Nose, 

( h) 4- Tongue, and 

(*4) 5 - Skin; 

iv. The Five Organs of Action: 

('5) L Larj'nx, 

(^^ 5 ) 2. Hands, 

(*?) 3* Ecct, 

4- Escretorj^ organs, and 
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(19) 5. GCTTfCradve orgams; 

V. The Five Gross Elements of the External World: 

(zo) Ether^ 

(ii) 2* Air^ 

(zz) 3. Fire and lighr, 

(zj) 4. Water, and 

(24) 5. Earth. 

(z$) S. SPIRIT (Pifrmhat “Person^'), a timveml psychical principle which^ 
though unable to do anything of itself^ animates and vitalizes Frakritit 
and stirs its evolutionary powers to all their activities. 

At its outset this seems to lie a purely materialistic system: the world 
of mind and seif as well as of body and matter appears entirely as an 
evolution by natural means, a unJry and continuity of elements in per¬ 
petual development and decay from the lowest to the highest and back 
again. There is a premonition of Lamarck in Kapda’s thought: the need 
of the organism (the “Self”) generates the function (sight„ hearings smelL 
taste and touch), and the function produces the organ (eye, car, nose, 
tongue and skin). There is no gap in the system, and no vital distinction 
in any Hindu philosophy', between the inorganic and the organic, between 
the vegetable and the animal, or between the animal and the human, 
world; these are all links in one chain of life, spokes on the wheel of evo¬ 
lution and dLsst>lution, birth and death and birth. The course of evolution 
is determined fatalistically by the three active qualities or powers {Gunas) 
of Substance: pu^itv^ activity, and blind ignorance. These powers are not 
prejudiced in favor of development against decay; they produce the one 
after the other in an endless cycle, like some stupid magician drawing an 
infinity of concents from a hat, putting them back again, and repeating 
the process forever. Every state of evolution contains in itself, as Herbert 
Spencer was to say some time later, a tendency to lapse into dissolution as 
its fated counterpart and end. 

Kapila, like Laplace, saw no need of calling in a deity to explain crea¬ 
tion or evolution;'’ in this most religious and philosophical of nations it is 
nothing unusual to find religions and philosophies without a god. Many 
of the Sankhys texts explicitly deny the existence of a personal creator; 
creation is inconceivable, for ^‘a thing is not made out of nothing” * creator 
and created arc one 7 * Kapila concents himself with writing (preclselv ^ 
if he were Immanuel Kant) that a personal creator can never be demon¬ 
strated by human reason. For whatev^cr exists, says this subtle sceptic, must 
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be either bound or frce» and God cannot be cither* If God is perfect, 
he had no need to create a tvorid; if he is imperfect he is not God^ 
If God were good, and had divine powers, he could not possibly have 
created so imperfect a world, so rich in sulfering, so certain in death “ It 
is instructive to sec with what calmness the Hindu thinkers discuss these 
questions, seldom resorting to persecution or abuse, and keeping the 
debate upon a plane reached in our time only by the controversies of the 
maturest scientists, Kapila protects himself by recognizing the authority 
of the Vedtjy: ‘‘'Fhe VedasJ* he says, simply, *'arc an authority, since the 
author of them knew the established truth/™ After which he proceeds 
without paying any attention to the Vedas. 

But he is no materialist; on the contrary, he is an Idealist and a spiritual¬ 
ist, after his own unconventional fashion* tie deriv'cs reality entirely from 
perception; out sense organs and our thought give to the world all the 
reality, form and significance which it can ever have for us; what the 
world might be independently of them is an idle question that has no 
meaning, and can never have an answer" Again, after listing twetity-four 
TattjL'as which belong, in his sj^tem, under physical evolution, he upsets 
all his incipient materialism by introducing, as the last Reality^ the strant^- 
cst and perhaps the most important of them ^U—Pumsha, "Person” or 
Soul It is not, like twenty-three other TattU'as, produced by Prakrhl or 
physical force; it is an independent psychical principle, omnipresent and 
everlasting, incapable of acting by itself, but indispensable to every action* 
For Frakriti never develops, the Gtimjs never act, except througli the in¬ 
spiration of Fumsbj; the physical is animated, vitalized and stimulated to 
evolve by the psychical principle everywhere.^ Here Kapila speaks bke 
Aristotle: "There is a ruling influence of the Spirit” (over Frakriti, or the 
evolving world), "caused by their proximity, just as the Jmdstonc (draws 
iron to itself)* That is, the proximity of Fiinjsba to Prakriti impels the 
latter to go through the steps of production. This sort of attraction be¬ 
tween the two leads to creation, but in no other sense is Spirit an agent, 
or concerned in creation at ail*”^ 

Spirit is plural in the sense that it exists in each organism; but in all it 
is alike, and docs not share in individuality* Individuality is physical; we 
are n^hat ’we are, not because of our Spirit, but because of the origin. 

The etroluiiDn (if say^ one Hindu cciitimcntiiinr on Kapila, “lus. no puriiDtic 

except Eo prcnidis a spectacle fox rhe soul,"'' Perhaps, as Xictuschc suggested, the 

to view the lA'orid is as an esthetic and dramatic spectacle. 
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evolurion and experiences of our bodies and minds. In Si:mkhya die mind 
is as much a part of the body as any other organ is. The secluded and 
untouched Spirit within us is free, v hile the mind and body arc bound by 
the laws and Giuias or qualities of the physical wotld;^ it is not the Spirit 
that acts and is decermined, it Is the body-'mind. Nor is Spirit affected by 
the decay and passing of the body and the personalirj^i it is untouched by 
the stream of birth and death. **Mind is perishable,*^ says Kapila, *^but not 
Spirit**;" only the individual self, bound up with matter and body, is 
bom, dies, and is born again, in that tireless fluctuation of phjrsical forms 
which constitutes the history of the external world," Kapila, capable of 
doubting everything else, never doubts transmigration. 

Like most Hindu thinkers, he looks upon life as a very doubtful good, 
if a good at alL ‘*Fcw are these days of joy, few arc these days of sorrow; 
wealth is like a swollen river, youth is like the crumbling bank of a 
swollen river, life is like a tree on the crumbling bank.’*“ Suffering is the 
result of the fact that the individual self and mind arc bound up with mat¬ 
ter, caught in the blind forces of evolution. What escape is there from 
this suffering? Only through philosophy, answers our philosopher; only 
through understanding that all these pains and griefs, all this division and 
turbulence of striving egos, arc AUyiJf illusion, the insubstantial pageanerj' 
of life and time. ‘^Bondage arises from the error of not discriminating**— 
between the self that suffers and the Spirit that is immune, berween the 
surface that is disturbed and the basis that remains unvexed anti unchanged. 
To rise above these sufferings it is only necessar\^ to realize that the es¬ 
sence of us, which is Spirit, is safe beyond good and evil, joy and pain, 
birth and death. These acts and struggles, these successes and defeats, 
distress us only so long as we fad to see that they do not affect, or come 
from, the Spirit; the enlightened man will look upon them as from out¬ 
side them, like an impartial spectator w'icnessing a play. Let the soul 
recognize its independence of things, and it ’will at once be free; by that 
very' act of understanding it will escape from the prison of space and time, 
of pain and reincarnation." ^‘Liberation obtained through knowledge of 
the twenty-five Realities,** says Kapik, “teaches the one only knowledge 
—that neither 1 am, nor is aught mine, nor do I exist;** that is to sav, 
personal separateness is an illusion; all that exists is the vast evolving and 
dissolving froth of matter and mind, of bodies and selves, on the one side, 
and on the other the quiet eternity of the immutable and imperturbable 
sold. 
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Such □ philosophy will bring no comfort to one who may find some 
difiiculty in separating himself from his aching flesh and his grieving 
menioryi but it seems to have well expressed the mood of speculative 
India. No other body of philosophic thought^ barring the Vedanta^ has 
so profoundly affected the Hindu mind. In the atheism and epistemo¬ 
logical idealism of Buddha, and his conception of NiTVimaf we see the 
influence of Kapila; w e see it in the Mabubbarnta and the Code of Mann, 
in the Fnrujjas* and the Tantras^ which transform PTmtsba and Fraknti 
into the male and female principles of creation above all in the system 
of yoga, which is merely a practical development of Sankhya, built upon 
its theories and couched in its phrases. Kapda has few^ explicit adherents 
today, since Shankara and the Vedi^nta have captured the Hindu mindi 
but an old proverb still raises its voice occasionally in India: “There is no 
knowledge equal to the SjTibbya, and no power equal to the 


4^ The Yoga Sysrew? 

The Holy Men^The mtiqtmy of *^Yoga”^hs meanhig^The 
eight stages of discipline—The ahn of '^Yoga’^—The 
?niracles of the T&c sincerity of **Yoga” 

In a fair, still spot 

Having fixed his abode—not too much raised, 

Nor yet too low—let him abide, his gtiods 
A cloth, 3 deerskin, and the Kw^hj-grass. 

There, setting hard his mind upon the One, 

Restraining heart and senses, silent, calm. 

Let him accomiplish Yoga, and achieve 
Pureness of soul, holding immovable 
Body and neck and head, his gaze absorbed 
Upon his nose-end, rapt from all around. 

Tranquil in spirit, free of fear, intent 
Upon his Bral^njacharya vov,\ devout, 

Musing on .Me, lost in the thought of Me.t 

On the bathing-ghats, scattered here and there among reverent Hindus, 
indifferent .\loaiems and scaring tourists, sir the Holy Men, or Yogis, in 

* Cf, the pocm quoted on pagr 511 above. 

tThe Bbssfjirsd-Gaa, translated by Sir Edwin Arnold as The Sons Celestia}, London, 
bk. vL, j^. Brsb^mcbsiriij is die vow of chasdtv ckken by the ascetic snidciit. 
“Me” k Krishna. 
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whom the religion and philosophy' of India find their ultimate and strang¬ 
est expression. In lesser numbers one comes upon them in the wt>ods or on 
the roadside^ immovable and absorbed. Some are old^ some arc young j 
some wear a rag over the shoulders, some a cloth over the loins; some are 
clothed onlv in dust of asites, sprinkled over the body and into the mottled 
hair. They squat cross-legged and motionlcsB, staring at their noses or 
their navels, ^mc of them look squarely into the face of the sun hour 
after hour., day after dav, letting themselves go slowly'' blind; some sur¬ 
round themselves with hot fires during the midday heat; some walk bare¬ 
foot upon hot coals, or empty' the coals upon their heads; some lie naked 
f!>r thirty^-five y'cars on beds of iron spikes; some roll their bodies thousands 
of miles to a place of pilgrimage; some chain themselves to trees, or im¬ 
prison themselves in cages, until they die; some bury themselves in the 
earth up to their necks, and remain that w'ay for years or for life; some 
pass a wire through both checks, making it impossible to open the jaws, 
and so condemning themselves to live on hquids; some keep their fists 
clenched so long that their nails come through the back of the hand; some 
hold up an arm or a leg until it is withered and dead. Many of them sit 
quietly in one position, perhaps for years, eating leaves and nuts brought 
to them by the people, deliberately dulling every sense, and concentrating 
every thought, in the resolve to understand. Most of them av'old spec¬ 
tacular methods, and j^ursuc trutir in the quiet retreat of their homes. 

\\'e have had such men in our Middle Ages, but \ve should have to 
look for them today in the nooks and crannies of Europe and America. 
India has had them for ^500 j^ears—possibly from the prehistoric days 
when, perhaps, they were the sbrnrans of savage rribes. The system of 
ascetic meditation known as Voga existed in the time of the Vedas-^ the 
Upajiisbads and the Mahabhamtd accepted it; it flourished in the age of 
Buddha;*’ and even Alexander, attracted by the ability of these “gymno- 
sophists" to bear pain silently, stopped to study them, and invited one of 
their number to come and live with him. The Eogi refused as firmly as 
Diogenes, say’ing that he w'anted nothing from Alexander, being content 
\\‘ith the nothing that he had. ITis fellow ascetics laughed at the Mace¬ 
donian’s boyisli desire to conquer the earth when, as they rold him, only a 
few feet of it sufficed for any man, alive or dead. Another sage, Calanus 
(326 B.C.), accompanied .Mexander to Persia; growing ill there, he asked 
permission to die, saying that he preferred death to illness; and calmly 
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mounting a funeral pyre, he allowed himself to be burned to death with¬ 
out uttering a sound—to the astonishment of the Greeks;, who had never 
seen this unmurderous sort of bravery before " Two centuries later (ca, 
J50 E,a)^ Patanjali brought the practices and traditions of the system to¬ 
gether in his famous Voga-s^tr^Sj which arc still used as a text in V&ga 
centers from Benares to Los Angeies.* Yuan Chwang, in the seventh cen¬ 
tury A.i>., described the system as having thousands of devotees;** Marco 
Polo, about 1196^ gave a vivid description of it;** today, after all these 
centuries, its more extreme followers, numliering from one to three mil¬ 
lion in India,*" still torture themselves to find the peace of understanding. 
It is one of the most Impressive and touching phenomena in the history 
of man, 

'WTiat is Literally, a yoke: not so much a yoking or union of the 

soul with the Supreme Being,'* as the yoke of ascetic discipline and absti¬ 
nence w'hich the aspirant puts upon himseif In order to cleanse his spirit of 
all material limitations, and achieve supernatural intelligence and powers.^ 
A latter is the root of ignorance and suffering; therefore Yoga seeks to free 
the soul from all sense phenomena and all bodily attachment; it is an attempt 
to attain supreme enlightenment and salvation in one life by atoning in 
one existence for ail the sins of the soul's past incarnations," 

Such enlightenment cannot be won at a stroke; the aspirant must move 
towards it step by step, and no stage of the process can be understood by 
anyone who has not passed through the stages before it; one comes to 
Yoga only by long and patient study and self-discipline. The stages of 
Yoga are eight: 

L Y07713f or the death of desire; here the soul accepts the restraiuts of 
ahmisa and BTahnachana^ abandons all self-seeking, eiuancipaccs itself from all 
material interests and pursuits, and wL^hes well tu all things.’^ 
n. Niy 07710 , a faithful obscnuance of certain preliminary rules for Yogat 
cleanliness, content, puriheation, study, and piety, 

in. Astma, posture; the aim here is to still all movement as well as all 
sensation; the best ofOTia for this purpose is to place the right foot upon, the 
left thigh and the left foot upon the right thigh, to cross the hands and 
grasp the two great toes, to bend the chin upon the chest, and direct the eyes 
to the tip of the nose.* 

IV. ProTioyaTtta, or regulation of the breath: by these exercises one may 
forget everything but breathing, and m this way clear his mind for the pas- 
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sive cmprijicss that must precede absorption j at the same time one may learn 
TO live on a Tninimum of air, and may lee himself, with iiuponity, be buried 
in the earth for many days. 

V. Fratyahara, abstraction; now the naind controls aU die senses, and with¬ 
draws itself from ail sense objects. 

Dharojidf or concentration—the identificatiori or filling of die mind 
and the senses with one idea or object to the exclusion of everything else** 
The fixation of any one object long enough w'ill free the soul of all sensa¬ 
tion, all specific thought, and all selfish desire; then the mind, abstracted from 
things, w'U] be left free to feel the immaterial essence of realitJ^t 

VII. Dbyatuij or meditation: this js an almost hypnodc condition, resulting 
from Dharana; it may be produced, sav^s Patanjali, by the persistent repeti¬ 
tion of die sacred syllabic Omr. Finally, as the summit of Yoga, the ascetic 
arrives at 

VIIL Sajttadhit er trance contemplation; even the last thought now dis¬ 
appears from the mind; empty, the mind loses consciousness of itself as a 
separate being;™ it is merged with totality, and achieves a blissful and god¬ 
like comprehension of all things in One. No words can describe this condi¬ 
tion to the uninitiate; no mtcllect or reasoning can find or formulate it; 
“through Yoga must Yoga be known/’^* 

Nevertheless it is not God, or union with God, that the yogi seeks; 
in the Yoga philosophy God (Ishvara) is not the creator or preserver of 
the universe, or the re warder and punisher of men, but merely one of 
several objects on w-hich the soul may meditate as a means of achieving con- 
cenrtation and enlightenment. The aim, frankly, is that dissoebrion of 
the mind from the body, that removal of all material obstruction from the 
spirit, which brings with it, in Y<^ga theory, supernatural understanding and 
capacity “ If the soul is cleansed of all bodily subjection and involvement 
It wdl not be united w ith Brahnoji, it wdll be Brahrian; for BralTrmjj is 
precisely that hidden spiritual base, that selfless and immaterial soul, 

* Cf. Hobbest Semper idem lentirt idem est ac nihU sentire: “always to feci the sajne 
thing is the some as ed fc^ci noEhing,” 

t Eliot cornparcs, for the illunnination of this stage, a po^gc from Schopenhauer, obvi¬ 
ously ii^ircd by his study of Hindu phijosopliy: '‘VVlicii some cause or imvard 

disposition lifts us out of the endless stream of willing, the atEcntcun is no longer ditecicd 
td the motives of willing, but comprehends tilings free from their rdation to the will, md 
thus observes them without tubjcctivity, purely ob}ecdvely, gives itself entirety up to 
them so far as they are iJcis, but not in so fur as they are motives. Then all at once the 
peace that we were always seeking, but which alvn>-s Hcd from us on the former path of 
the desires, comes to us of its own accord, and it is well with us."" 
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which remains when all sense attachments have been exercised aw'^ay'* To 
the extent to w hich the soul can free itself from its physical environment 
and prison it bei:o?ries BTah 7 it{ttij and exercises intcUigcnce and 

power. Here the magical basis of religion reappears^ and almost threatens 
the essence of religion itself—the worship of pow'ers sujKrior to man. 

in the days of the Up^uishiidii was pure mysticism—an attempt to 
realize the identity'- of the soul with God. in Hindu legend It is said that 
in ancient days seven Wise Men, or Rhhisy acquired^ by penance and medi¬ 
tation, complete knowledge of all things." in the later history of India 
Yoga became corrupted with magic, and thought more of the power of 
miracles than of the peace of understanding* The Yogi trusts that by 
Yoga he will be able to anesthetize and control any part of his body by 
concentrating upon it " he will be able at "will to make himself invisible, or 
to prevent his body from being moved, or to pass in a moment from any 
parr of the earth, or to live as long as he desires, or to know the past and 
the future, and the most distant stars/"' 

The sceptic must admit that there is nothing impossible in all thisi fools 
can invent more hypotheses than philosophers can ever refute, and philoso¬ 
phers often join them in the game. Ecstas)" and hallucinations can be pro¬ 
duced by fasting and self-mortilication, concentration may make one 
locally or generally insensitive to painj and there is no telling what rc- 
scr\-e energies and abilities lurk within the unknowni mind. Many of the 
Yogi^j how'ever, are mere beggars who go though their penances in the 
supposedly Occidental hope of gold, or In the simple human hunger for 
notice and applause.* Asceticism is the reciprocal of sensuality, or at best 
an attempt to control it; but the attempt itself verges upon a masochistic 
sensuality in which the ascetic takes an almost erotic delight in his pain. 
The Brahmans have wisely abstained from such practices, and have coun¬ 
seled their follow-ers to seek sanctity through the conscientious perform- 
ance of the normal duties of bfc.’" 

5 * The Ptin'a-AUmama 

To step from Yoga to the Furva-’Mmumsa is to pass from the most re¬ 
nowned to the least known and least important of the six systems of Brah- 
manical philosophy. And as Yoga is magic and mj'^cism rather than phil- 

' The blunt Dubois describes tbcju as tribe of vagaboods.^ The word fflJHr, some- 
rimes applied to fogiJ, is an Arab cerm, origTfia.1,ly meaning *'poor," and properly applied 
only kj members of Muslcm religious orders vowed to poverty* 
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osophy, so this system is less philosophy than religion; it is an orthodox re¬ 
action against the impious doctrines of the philosophers. Its author, Jainijnl, 
protested against the disposition, of KapUa and Kanada to ignore^ \vhilc 
acknowledging, the authority of the Vedas. The human mind, said Jaimini, 
is too frail an instnimcnt m solve the problems of metaphysics and the¬ 
ology; reason is a wanton who will serve any desire; it gives us not "science” 
and “trurh,” but merely our own rationalized sensudit^i^ and pride. The 
road to wisdom and peace lies not through the vain labyrinths of logic, bur 
in the modesr acceptance of tradition and the humble performance of the 
rituals prescribed in tiie ScripturesH For this, too, there is something to be 
said: cela vous ahetdra.. 


6. The Vedama System 

Origin — ShoTikara — hog^c — Ephte^nohgy — — Psy- 

cb&iogy — Theology—Gvd--Ethics — Di^cukies Qf the 
systejfi—Death of Shankara 

The word Vedanta meant originally the end of the titat is, the 

Upanhhads. Today India applies it to that system of philosophy which 
sought to give logical structure and support to the essential doctrine of the 
Upanjshads—the organ-point that sounds throughout Indian thought—that 
God (Brahmm) and the soul (Awnm) are one. The oldest known form 
of this most widely accepted of all tlindu philosophies is the Braiynia-mira 
of Badarayana (ca, aoo b.c.)— 555 aphorisms, of which the first announces 
the purpose of all: **Now, then, a desire to know Brahttion*' Almost a 
thousand years later Gaudapada wrote a commentary on these sutras^ and 
taught the esoteric doctrine of the system to Govinda, who taught it to 
Shankara, who composed the most famous of Vedmta commentaries, and 
made himself the greatest of Indian philosophers. 

In his short life of thirty-two years Shankara achieved that union of 
sage and saint, of wisdom and kindliness, which characterizes the loftiest 
type of man produced in India. Bom among the studious Nambudri 
Brahmans of Malabar, he rejected the luxuries of the world, and while 
still a youth became a ssmiymiy worshiping unpretenriously the gods of 
the Hindu pantheon, and yet mystically ahsor^d in a vision of an all- 
embracing Brahttmi. It seemed to him that the profoundcst religion and 
the profoundcst philosophy were those of the Upunkhads. He could pardon 
the polytheism of the people, but not the atheism of Ssmkhya or the agnos¬ 
ticism of Buddha. Arriving in the north as a delegare of the south, he 
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won such popularity at the Universicy of Benares that it crowned him 
with its hi^he^t honors, and sent hini forth» with a retinue of disciples, to 
champion Brahmanism in all the debating halls of India. At Benares, prob¬ 
ably,, lie wrote hL^ famous commentaries on the Upanishuds and the 
Bbagavud-Gitaf in which he attacked svich theological ardor and scholastic 
subtletj'' all the heretics of India, and restored Brahmanism to that position 
of intellectual leadership from which Buddha and Kapila had deposed it. 

There is much metaphysical wind in these discourses, and arid deserts 
of textual exposition^ but they may be forgiven In a man who at the age 
of thirty could be at once the Aquinas and the Kant of India. Like 
Aquinas, Shankara accepts the full authority of his country’s Scriptures 
as a divdnc revelation, and then sallies forth to find proofs in experience and 
reason for ail Scriptural teachings. Unlike Aquinas, however, he docs not 
believe that reason can suffice for such a task; on the contrary he wonders 
have we not exaggerated the power and role, the clarity and reliability, of 
reason.*“ JaJmini ^^'as right; reason is a lawyer, and will prove anything 
\vc wish; for every argument it can find an equal and opposite argument, 
and its upshot is a scepticism that weakens oil force of character and under¬ 
mines all values of life. It is not logic that wc need, says Shan¬ 
kara, it is insight, the faculty (akin to art) of grasping at once the essential 
out of the irrelevant, the eternal out of the temporal, the whole out of 
the part: this is the first prerequisite to philosophy. The second is a will¬ 
ingness to observe, inquire and think for understanding's sake, nor for the 
sake of invention, w'ealth or power; it is a withdrawal of the spirit from 
oil the excitement, bias and fruits of action. Thirdly, the philosopher 
must acquire self-restraint, patience, and tranquillity; he must learn to live 
above physical temptation or material concerns. Finally there must bum, 
deep in his soul, the desire for moksha, for liberation from ignorance, for 
an end to all consciousness of a separate self, for a blissful absorption in the 
Brahman of complete understanding and infinite unityIn a word, the 
student needs not the logic of reason so much as a cleansing and deepening 
discipline of the souk This, perhaps, has been the secret of all profound 
education. 

Shankara establishes rhe source of his philt^ophy at a remote and subtle 
jwinc never quire clearly visioned again until, a thousand years later, 
Immanuel Kant wtocc his Crhi^ite of Pure Reason. How, he asks, is 
knowledge possible? Apparently, all our knowledge comes from the 
senses, and reveals nor the external reality itself, but our sensory adapta- 
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tion—perhaps transformadon—of that reality. By sense, then, we can never 
quite know the “real"’; wc can know ir only in that garb of space, dme 
and cause which may be a web created by our organs of sense and under- 
standuig, designed or evolved to catch and hold that duent and elusive 
reality whose existence we can surmise, but whose character we can never 
objectively describej our w^ay of j>erceiving "will forever be inextricably 
mingled with the thing perceived. 

This is nor the airy subjectivism of the solipsist who thinks that he can 
destroy the world by going to sleep. The world exists, but it is Af jyjt— 
nor delusion, but phenomenon, an appearance created partly by our 
thought. Our incapacity to perceive things except through rhe film of space 
and time, or to think of them except in cenns of cause and change, is an 
innate limitarion, an Avidya^ or ignorance, w hich Is bound up with our 
very mode of percepdon, and to which, therefore, all flesh is heir. May a 
and Avidya are the subjective and objective sides of the great illusion by 
which rhe intellect supposes that it knows the realj it is through Maya and 
Avidya, through our birthright of ignorance, that we see a multiplicity of 
objects and a flux of change; in truth there is only one Being, and change 
is “a mere name” for the superficial fluctuations of forms. Behind the 
or Veil of change and things, to be reached not by sensadon or 
intellect but only by the iasight and intuirion of the trained spirit, is the 
one universal reality, BTahnran. 

This natural obscuration of sense and intellect by the or^ns and forms 
of sensation and understanding bars us like\v*lse from perceiving the one 
unchanging Soul that stands beneath all individual souls and minds. Out 
separate selves, visible to perception and thought, are as unreal as the 
phantasmagoria of space and time; individual differences and distinct per¬ 
sonalities are bound up with body and matter, they belong to the kaleido¬ 
scopic wmrld of change; and these merely phenomenal selves w^ill pass away 
with the material condirions of which they are a part. But the underlying 
life which w-e feel in ourselves when w^c forget space and time, cause and 
change, is the very essence and real it)'' of us, that Atnioji which we share 
W'ith all selves and things, and wiiich, undi^nded and omnipresent, is 
identical with Iira 1 ? 7 fiajj, God.“* 

But what is God? Just as there are two selves—the ego and Atjnan— 
and two worlds—the phenomenal and the noumenal—so there arc two 
deities: an Ishvaraov Creator w'orshiped by the people through the patterns 
of space, cause, time and change; and a Brabnian or Pure Being worshiped 
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by that philosophical pJety^ which seeks and finds, behind all separate things 
and selves, one universal reaHt)% unchanging amid all changes, indivisible 
amid all divisions, eternal despite all vicissirudes of form, all birth and 
death. Polytheism, even theism, belongs to the world of Maya and Avtdya; 
they arc forms of worship tliat correspond to tlic forms of perception 
and thought; they arc as necessary to our moral life as space, time and 
cause are necessary to our intellectual life, but they have no absolute 
validity or objective crurh.“* 

To Shankara the existence of God is no problem, for he defines God 
as existence, and identifies all real being with God. But of the existence O'f a 
personal God, creator or redeemer, there may, he thinks, be some ques¬ 
tion; such a deitv', says this pre-plagiarist of Kant, cannot be proved by 
reason, he can only be postulated as a practical necessity,™ offering peace 
to our limited intellects, and encouragement to our fragile morality. The 
philosopher, though he may worship in every temple and bow, to ^vety 
god, will pass beyond these forgivable forms of popular faith; feeling the 
illusoiiness of plurality, and the monistic unity of all things,* he will adore, 
as the Supreme Being, Being itself—indescribable, limitless, spaceless, time¬ 
less, causeless, changeless Being, the source and substance of all reaUty*t 
Wq may apply the adjectives “conscious,” “intelligent,” even “happy” to 
BrahifioTt, since includes all selves, and these may have such qual- 

irics;^ but all other adjectives would be applicable to Brahman equally, 
since It includes all qualities of all things. EKcnrially BrabTmm h neuter, 
raised above personality and gender, beyond good and evil, above ail moral 
distinctions, all differences and attributes, ail desires and ends, Bralpffian 
Ls the cause and effect, the timeless and secret essence, of the world. 

7 'hc goal of philosophy is to find that secret, and to lose the seeker in 
the secret found. I’o be one with God means, for Shankara, to rise above— 
or to sink beneath—the separateness and brevity of the self, with all its 
narrow purposes and interests; to become uncoascious of all parts, divisions, 
things; to be placidly at one, in a desirelcss Nirvanaf with chat great ocean 
of Being in which there are no warring purposes, no competing selves, no 

* Hmct the name Aii^‘aJta— nnn-rf iial nfren. given ii> the Vedanta philpSOpKy 

t StuntriTa and die V^demij ire not quite patidietstici diings contbidered as distincc 
from one another ire niat Bratvian^ they are Brahtiian only in their ^seotial, mdivi^iblc 
and clungelcss essence and reality, iiys Shankan, ^rwcnibles not die world, 

and (yet) apart from Brjh 7 Naii there is naujghi; all diar which seems to G:dsi Dutslde of 
it iBrabrnan) cannot ejtht (in sueh fashion) save in an illuscuy maimer, like the sem¬ 
blance of water in the dcsciL."^ 
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parts, no change^ no space, and no time.* To find this blissful peace 
(Ajiandj) a man must renounce not merely the world but himself; he must 
care nothing for possessions or goods, even for good or evil; he must look 
upon suffering and death as Maya^ surface incidents of body and matter, 
time and change; and he must not think of his own personal quality and 
fate; a single moment of self-interest or pride can destroy all his liberation**" 
Good works cannot give a man salvation, for good works have no validity 
or meaning except in the Maya world of space and dme; only the knowl¬ 
edge of the saintly seer can bring that salvation w'hich is the recognition 
of the identity of self and the universe, At7jian and Bral^iian, soul and God, 
and the absorption of the part in the whoie*“ Only when this absorption 
is complete does the wheel of reincarnation scop; for then it is seen that 
the separate self and personality, to w hich reincarnation comes, is an illu¬ 
sion.” It is Ishvaraj the Aiaya god, that gives rebirth to the self in punish¬ 
ment and rew'ard; but “w'hen the identity” of At/ftan and Brahjmn “has 
become knowm, chen,” says Shankara, “the soul’s existence as wanderer, 
and Brah7fiaji*s existence as creator” (i.c., as hhvara) “have vanished 
aw'ay.”” lA^vara and like things and selves, belong to the exoteric 

doctrine of Vedimta as adapted co the needs of the common man; in the 
esoteric or secret doctrine soul and Braf^fian are one, never w'andering, 
never dying, never changed.*^ 

It was thoughtful of Shankara to confine his esoteric doctrine to philos¬ 
ophers; for as Voltaire believed that only a society of philosophers could 
survive without law'S, so only a society of supermen could live beyond 
good and evil- Critics have complained that if good and evil arc Mayoy 

‘Cf.BJaltc: 

**1 Will go doivn 10 idf-ituuKilaucui and Eic^mal Death- 
Lese dte Last Judgment come and ^nd me uiunnihiJate, 

And t be seized and given into the hands of my avm ScKhood,'^ 

Or Tennyson^s “Ancient Sage”: 

“For more than once when I 
Sat all aloiie, revolving in mviself 
The word chat is the syniboL of m)^*self. 

The mattal limit of the Self was ioosed. 

And passed into the Nameless, as a doud 
Melts into Heaven. I touched my limbs^die limbs 
Were strange* not mine—and yet not sliade of doubt 
But utter clearness* and through loss of Self 
The gain of such large life os macched with ouis 
Were Sun to spark—unsliadowable in w'otds, 

Themsdves but sfudoiA-s of a shadow-woiitL"“* 
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part of the unreal worlds then all moral distinctions fall away^ and devils 
are as good as saints* But these moral distinctions^ Shankara cleverly re- 
plieSj are real the world of space and time, and axe binding for those 

who Eve in the world* They are not binding upon the soul that has united 
itself with liTafyjfjaji; such a soul can do no wrong, since %vrong implies 
desire and action, and the liberated soul, by deHnidon, does not move in 
the sphere of desire and (self-considering) action. Whoever consciously 
injures another lives on the plane of and is subject to its distinctions, 

its morals and its laws* Only the philosopher is free, only wisdom is 
liberty.* 

It was a subtle and profound philosophy to be written by a kd in his 
twenties. Shankara not only elaborated it in writing and defended it 
successfully in debate, but he expressed snatches of it in some of the most 
sensitive religious poetry of India. \\’hcn all challenges had been met he 
retired to a hermitage in the Himakyas, and, according to Hindu tradi- 
non, died at the age of thirty-two*™ Ten religious orders were founded 
in his name, and many disciples accepted and developed his philosophy* 
One of them—some say Shankara himself—wrote for the people a popular 
exposition of the VedantJ^-the Aiobrnnidgara, or “Hammer of Folly”— 
in which the essentials of the system were summed up with clarity and 
force: 


Fool! give up tliy thirst for wealth, banish all desires from diy 
heart. Let thy mind be satisfied w'ith what is gained by thy Ktirmn. 
. . . Do not be proud of wealth, of friends, or of youth; time takes 
all away in a moment. Leaving quickly ail this, which is full of 
iHusion, enter into the place of Brahtnan. , . . Life is tremulous, like 
a water-drop on a loms-leaf. . * * Time is pla}'ing, Efe is xvaning— 
yet tlie breath of hope never ceases* The body is xvrmkled, the 
hair grey, the mouth has become toothless, the stick in the hand 
shakes, yet man leaves not the anchor of hope. . . . Preserve equa¬ 
nimity alwaj^ ... In thee, in me and in others there dweEs Vishnu 
alone;, it is useless to be angry with me, ot impatient. See every 
self in Self, and give up all thought of difference.** 


*Wt do not know How much Parmenides^ insisicflce that ihe Many are unreal, and 

chat only the One exists, owed to the Upsnisbasisf or corimimted to Shankara; nor can 
we eWabItsh any ecimccdon, of eause or suggesdem, bet^vecn Shankara and the isconish- 
ingly am liar phUos«jf>hy of Lmmaiiiiel Kant. 
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m. THE CONCLUSIONS OF HINDU PHILOSOPHY 
Decadencc—Siwiffiitry—CTkicimi—lTifliience 

The Mohammedan imrasions put an end to the great age of FTmdn 
philosophy. The assaults of the Moslems^ and later of the Christians^ upon 
the native faith drove for self-defense, into a timid unity that made 
treason of all debate, and stifled creative heresy in a stagnant uniformity 
of thought. By the t\velfch century the system of the Vedojua, which in 
Shankars had tried to be a religion for philosophers, was reinterpreted by 
such saints as Ramanuja {ca, 1050) into an orthodox worship of Vishnu, 
Rama and Krishna, Forbidden to think new thoughts, philosophy became 
not only scholastic but barren; it accepted its dogmas from the priesthood, 
and proved them laboriously by distinctions without difference, and logic 
without reason.™ 

Neverrhel^ the Brahmans, in the solitude of their retreats and under 
the protection of their unintelligibility, preserved the old systems carefully 
in esoteric sutras and commentaries, and transmitted across generations anil 
centuries the conclusions of Hindu philosophy. In all these systems, Brah- 
manical or other, the categories of the intellect are represented as helpless 
or deceptive before a reality immediately felt or seen;* and all our eigh- 
tcenth-century ratioredism appears to the Indian metaphysician as a vain 
and superficial attempt to subject the incalculable universe to the concepts 
of a saia 7 ini^e. “Into bliud darkness pass they who w'orship ignorance; into 
still greater darkness they who arc content wirh knowledge.”™ Hindu 
philosophy begins where European philosophy ends—wirh an inquiry into 
the nature of knowledge and the limitations of reason; it starts not with 
the physics of Thales and Democritus, but with the epistemology of Locke 
and Kant; it takes mind as chat which is most immediately known, and 
therefore refuses to resolve it into a matter known only mediately and 
through mind. It accepts an external world, but docs not believe that our 
senses can ever know it as it is. All science is a chaned ignorance, and 
belongs to Maya; it formulates, in ever changing concepts and phrases, the 
rationale of a world in which reason is but a prt—one shifting current in 

• Indian saint cvef bad anyihing but cfmtLinpt for rfic knotv ledge gained by rfit 
leasts and the mieliccL'”” ‘"Never have the Indian sages . , , fallen into our tj-picai error 
of mtiing any intell'cctual formatiDii seriously in the ineuphyscal sense; diese ^ no more 
substmeiit than any Alnya fiinijacion."“* 
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an interminable sea. Even the person that reasons is Alayjf illusion; what 
is he but a ten^poraiy conjunction of events, a passing node in the curves 
of matter and mind through space and time?—and what are Ills acts or his 
thoughts but the fulfilment of forces far antedating his birth? Nothing 
is real but Brah?m/ij that vast ocean of Being In which evet)^ form is a 
moment^s wave, or a fleck of froth on the wave. Virtue is not the quiet 
heroism of good works, nor any pious ecstasy; it is simply the recognition 
of the identity of the self with c\'ery other self in Brafjjmm; mor^ty is 
such living as comes from a sen^e of union T.vith all things.* “He w'ho 
discerns all creatures in his Self, and his Self in all creatures, has no disquiet 
thence. What delusion, what grief can he wdth him?"*" 

Certain characteristic qualities which would not seem to be defects from 
the Hindu point of view have kept this philosophy from exercising a wider 
influence in other civilizations* Its method, its scholastic terminoiogy, and 
its Vcdic assumptions handicap it in flnding sympathy among nations wdth 
other assumptions or more secularized cultures* Its doctrine of Aiaya 
gives little encouragement to morality or active iidrtuc; its pessimism is a 
confession tJtat it has not, despite the theory of explained evil; 

and part of the effect of these sy'stems has been to exalt a stagnant quietism 
in the face of evils that might conceivably have been corrected, or of work 
that cried out to be done* None the less there is a depth in these medita¬ 
tions which by comparison casts an air of superficiality upon the activktic 
philosophies generated in more invigorating zones* Perhaps our Western 
systems, so confident that “knowledge is power,” arc the voices of a once 
lusty youth exaggerating human ability and tenure. As our energies tire 
in the daily struggle against impartial Nature and hostile Time, wc look 
with more tolerance upon Oriental philosophies of surrender and peace. 
Hence the influence of Indian thought upon other cultures has been greatest 
in the day^ of their weakening or decay. While Greece was winning vic¬ 
tories she paid bttle attention to Pythagoras or Parmenides; when Greece 
W'as declining, Plato and the Orphic priests took up the doctrine of reincar¬ 
nation, w'hile Zeno the Orient^ preached an almost Hindu fatalism and 
resign.ition; and w'hen Greece was dying, the Neo-Platonists and the Gnos¬ 
tics drank deep at Indian wells* The impoverishment of Europe by the 

* Cf. Spifinzfl; “The gmtfs good li the knowledge of the imion which the mind liis 
with the whole of Natart*”*^ “The intdlectual love of God” is a summaxy of iTndu 
philosophy* 
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fall of Rome, and the Moslem conquest of the routes between Europe and 
India, seem to have obstructed, for a nuUennium, the direct interchange 
of Oriental and Occidental ideas. But hardly had the British established 
themselves in India before editions and translations of the Upajiishad^ 
began to stir Western thought. Fichte conceived an idealism strangely 
like Shankara’s “Schopenhauer almost incorporated Buddhism, the Up^mi- 
sbads and the Vedanta into his philosophy^ and Schelling, in his old age, 
thought the Upanisbads the maturest Avisdom of mankind. Nietzsche had 
dwelt too long with Bismarck and the Greeks to care for India, but in the 
end he valued above ail other ideas his haunting notion of eternal recurrence 
—a variant of reincarnation. 

In our time Europe borroAvs more and more from the philosophy of 
the East,* while the East borrows mote and more from the science of the 
West. Another world war might leave Europe open again (as the break-up 
of Alexander's empire opened Greece, and the fall of the Roman Republic 
opened Rome)-to an influx of Oriental philosophies and faiths. The 
mounting insurrection of the Orient against the Occident, the loss of those 
Asiatic markets that have sustained the industry and prosperity of the 
West, the weakening of Euroj^ by poverty, faction and revolution, might 
make chat divided continent ripe for a new religion of celestial hope and 
earthly despair. Probably it is prejudice that makes such a denouement 
se^ inconceivable in America: quietism and resignation do not comport 
with our electric atmosphere, or with the vitality bom of rich resources 
and a spacious terrain. Doubtless our w'cather will protect us in the end. 


‘ Cf. Beig$cin, KcyKrliag, Chmtiwi Science, Theosophy. 
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The Literature of India 

I. THE LANGUAGES OF INDIA 

Simskrit-’ The vernaculars—Q r^irtnar 

J UST as the philosophy and ntiich of the liierature of medieval Europe 
were composed in a dead language unintelligible to the people^ so the 
philosophy and classic literature of India were written in a Sanskrit that 
had long since passed out of common parlance^ but had survived as the 
Esperanto of scholars having no other common tongue. Divorced from 
contact with the life of the nation, this literary language became a model 
of scholasticism and rednementi new words were formed not by the spon¬ 
taneous creations of the people, but by the needs of technical discourse in 
the schools; until at last the ^nskrit of philosophy lost the virile simplicity 
of the Vedic hymns, and became an artificial monster whose sesqwpedalla 
verba crawled like monstrous tapeworms across the page.* 

Meanwhile the people of northern India, about the fifth century before 
Christ, had transformed Sanskrit into Prakrit, very much as Italy was to 
change Latin into Italian. Prakrit became for a time the language of Bud¬ 
dhists and jains, until it in turn was developed into Pali—the language of the 
oldest extant Buddhist literature." By the end of the tenth century of our 
era these “Middle Indian” languages" had given birth to various vemaculaUi, 
of which the chief was Hindi. In the t^veJfth century this in turn generated 
Hindustani as the language of the northern half of India. Finally the invad¬ 
ing iMusJenis filled Hindustani with Persian w'ords, thereby etcating a new 
dialect, Urdu. All these were “Indo-Gctmanic" tongues, confined to Hin¬ 
dustan; the Deccan kept its old Dravidbn languages—Taiuil, Telugu, Kanarese 
and MaJayahm—and Tamil became the chief Hteraiy vehicle of the south. 
In the nineteenth century Bengali replaced Sanskrit as the literary language 
of Bengal; the novelist Chatterjee was its Boccaccio, the poet Tagore was 
its Petrarch. Even today India has a hundred languages, and the literature of 
Sv:araff uses the speech of the conquerors, 

■ Sonic cmmpics of Sanskrit agglutnuticHij eiaraprjminniiTjrfjiy^t^iibjrapiJtfmty tfpadj- 
t Tlie iitovcitkcnt for self-rtilc. 
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At a very early dare India began ro trace the roots, liistorj^ relations and 
combinations of words. By the fourth centujy b.c. she had created for 
herself* the science of grsnurtar, and produced probably the greatest of all 
known grammarians^ Panini, The studies of Panini, Patanjali (ca. 150 a.d.) 
and Ehartrihari (ca. djo) laid the foundations of philology''; and that fas¬ 
cinating science of verbal gencdcs owed almost iis life in modern rimes to 
the rediscovery of Sanskriti 

Writing, as we have seen, was not popular in Vcdic India. About the 
fifth century d,c. the liharosthi script was adapted from Semitic models, and 
in the epics and the Buddhist literature we begin to hear of clerks; Palm- 
leaves and bark served as writing material, and an iron stylus as a penj the 
bark was treated to make it less fragile, the pen i^rratchcd letters into it, 
ink v'as smeared over the bark, and remained m the scratches when the rest 
of it was wiped away/ Paper was brought in by the Moslems (ca. 1000 
A.D.), but did not finally replace bark rill the seventeenth centurv. Tlic 
bark pges were kept in order by stringing them upon a cord, and books of 
such leaves were gathered in libraries which the Hindus termed ^'Trcasurc- 
houscB of the Goddess of Speech;' Immense collections of this wooden 
literature have survived the devastations of time and war.t 

II. EDUCLVTtON 

Sch&&h—Methods—UTjhersiiie^—Aioslefff edncathn—An efiiperor 

on cdiicutt&n 

Writing continued, even to the nineteenth century, to play a very small 
part in Indian education. Perhaps it was not to the interest of the priests 
that the sacred or scholastic texts should become an open secret to all.' 
.As far as we can trace Indian histoiy' we find a system of education,'' 
alw-ap in the hands of die clergy, open at first only to the sons of Brahmans, 
then spreading its privileges from caste to caste until in our time it excludes 
only the Untouchables. Every Hindu village had its schoolmaster, sup- 
poned out of the public funds j in Bengal alone, before the coming of* the 
British, there were some eighty thousand native schools—one to evciy^ four 

• The Eabylorttans had done lifecwist^ cf, p, 150 above, 

i Of printing there is no sign dll the nmeteenth centurj'-possibly became, as in China, 
the adjustrnenc of movable type to the native scripts w'as too espensivt, possjbly because 
printing was looked upon as a vulgar descenc from die art of calligraphy. The printing 
of ncu’spapers and books was brought by the Lnglish to the Hindus who benertd the 
tnstiuction; today there are 1,517 newspapers in India, 5^27 periodicals, and over 17,000 
new books publisitcil in an average ycar.^ 
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hundred population/ Xhe percentage of literacy under Ashoka was ap¬ 
parently higher than in India today/ 

Qiildrcn went to the village school from September to Fcbruaryi enter¬ 
ing at the age of five and lea\'ing at the age of eight,“ Instruction was 
chic fly of a religious character, no matter what the subiect; rote memorizing 
was the usual method, and the Vsdas were the inevitable text. The three Rs 
were included, but were not tlie main business of education^ character was 
rated above intellect, and discipline was the essence of schooling. We do not 
iicar of flogging, or of other severe mcasuresj but we find that stress was 
laid above all upon tlie formation of wliolcsonie and proper habits of life.“ 
At the age of eight the pupil passed to the more formal care of a Gwru, or 
personal teacher and guide, with whom the student was to live, preferably 
till he was twcnt)% Sen-ices, sometimes menial, were required of him, and 
he was pledged to continence, modesty, cleanliness, and a meatless diet. 
Instruction was now given him in the ^'Five Sba$tr^' or sciences: grammar, 
arts and crafts, medicine, logic, and philosophy. Finally he was sent out into 
the World with the wise admonition that education came only one-fourth 
from die teacher, one-fourth from private study, onc-fourth from one’s fel¬ 
lows, and one-fourth from Jifc.“ 

From his Quni the student might pass, about the age of sixteen, to one 
of the great universities that were the glory of ancient and medieval India: 
Benares, Taxila, \’'idarbha, Ajanta, Ujjain, or NaJanda. Benares was the 
stronghold of orthodox Brahman learning in Buddha's days as in ours; 
Taxila, at the time of Alexander's invasion, was known to all Asia as the 
leading scat of Hindu scholarship, renowned above all for its medical 
school; Ujjain was held in high repute for astronomy, Ajanta for the teach¬ 
ing of art. The facade of one of the ruined buildings at Ajanta suggests 
the magnificence of these old universities/* Nalanda, most famous of Bud¬ 
dhist instirutions for higher learning, had been founded shortly after the 
Master's death, and the state had assigned for its support the revenues of 
a hundred villages. It had ten thousand students, one hundred lecture- 
rooms, great libraries, and six immense blocks of dormitories four stories 
high; its obser^^atorles, said Yuan Chwang, “were lost in the vapors of the 
morning, and the upper roonvs towered above the clouds/'“ The old 
Chinese pilgrim loved the learned monks and shady groves of Kalanda so 
w*cll that he stayed there for five years* “Of those from abroad who Nvished 
to enter the schools of discussion” at Nalanda, he tells us, *‘the majority, 
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beaten by the difiiculcies of the problem^ withdrew; and those who were 
deeply versed in old and modem learning were admitted, only two or three 
oQt of ten succeeding/*'* The candidates who W'erc fortunate enough to 
gain admission were given free tuition, board and lodging, but they vrere 
subjected to an almost monastic discipline. Students were not pcnnicicd 
to talk to a woman, or to sec one; ev'cn the desire to look upon a woman 
w'as held a great sin, in the fashion of the hardest saying in the Xcw Testa¬ 
ment. The student guilty of sex relations had to wear, for a whole year, 
the skin of an ass, with the tail turned upw^ard, and had to go about begging 
alms and declaring his sin. Every morning the entire student body w'as 
required to bathe in the ten great sw'iniming pools that belonged to the 
university. The course of study lasted for twelve years, but some students 
stayed thirty years, and some remained till death." 

The Mohammedans destroyed nearly all the monasteries, Buddhist or 
Brahman, in northern India. Nalanda was burned to the ground in 1197, 
and all its monks were slaughtered; we can never estimate the abundant 
life of ancient Indb from what these fanatics spared. Nevertheless, the 
destroyers \verc not barbarians; they had a taste for beauty, and an almost 
modern skill in using pietj^ for the purposes of plunder. When the Moguls 
ascended the throne they brought a high but narrow standard of culture 
with them; they loved letters as much as the sword, and kncAv how to 
combine a successful siege with poetry. Among the Moslems education 
w^as mostly individual, through tutors engaged by prosperous fathers for 
their sons. It \V2S an aristocratic conception of education as an ornament— 
occasionally an aid—to a man of affairs and power, but usually an Irritant 
and a public danger in one doomed to poverty or modest place. What the 
methods of the tutors \vcre we may judge from one of the great letters 
of history-thc reply of Auningzeb to his former teacher, who \vas seeking 
some sinecure and emolument from the King: 


What is it you would have of me, Doctor? Gm you reasonably 
desire that 1 should make you one of the chief Ojffrahs of my 
court? Let me tell you, if you had instructed me as you should have 
done, nothing w^ould be more just; for I am of this persuasion, that 
a child well educated and instructed is as much, at least, obliged to 
his master as to his father. But u'here are those good documents* 
you have given me? In the first place, yon have taught me tliat 


' Lc., i|i>;tri.ictinns. 
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all Frangjstan (so ic seems they call Europe) was nothing hut 1 
know not what little island, of which the greatest king was he of 
Portugal, and next to liim he of Holland, and after him he of Eng¬ 
land: and as to the other kings, as those of France and Andalusia, 
you have represented them to me as our petty rajas, telling me 
Aat the kings of Indostan were far above tliein altogether, that 
they (the kings of Indostan) were * , , the great ones, the con¬ 
querors and kings of the worldj and those of Persia and Usbec, 
Kashgar, Tartary and Cathav, Pegu, China and Matchina did 
trembJe at the name of the kings of Tndostan. Admirable geog¬ 
raphy! You should lathct have taught me exactly to distinguish 
all tliose stares of the world, and well to understand their strength, 
their way of lighting, their customs, religions, governments, and 
interests; and by the putsual of solid histone to observe their rise, 
progress, decay; and whence, how, and by what accidents and er¬ 
rors those great changes and revolutions of empires and kingdoms 
have happened. I have scarce learned of you the name of my grand- 
sires, the famous founders of this empire; so far were you from 
having taught me tlie history of their life, and what course they 
took to make such great conquest. You had a nund to teach me 
the Arabian tongue, to read and to write* 1 am much obliged, for¬ 
sooth, for having made me lose so much time upon a language that 
requires ten or twelve years to attain to its petfcetion; as if the son 
of a king should diLnk it to be an honor to him to be a grammarian 
or some doctor of the law, and to Icam other languages than of his 
neighbors when he can w'ell be without them; he, to whom time is 
so precious for so many weighty things, which he ought by times 
to learn. As if there w^cre any spirit that did not with some reluc- 
tancy, and even w'idi a kind of debasement, employ itself in so sad 
and dry an exercise, so longsome and cedious, as is that of learning 
’words.^ 

“Thus,” says the contempGrury Bernier, “did Aurangzeb resent the 
pedande instructions of his tutors; to which ’ds affirmed in rJvat court that 
... he added the follow'ing reproof”;* 

Know you not that childhood wr^ll governed, being a state which 
is ordinarily accompanied w^ith an happy memoiy', is capable of 


* We carmcit idl how rMucK of the folEowlnp (and perhaps of the preceding) quouden 
is Bernier's, and how iiiucli AurangMh's; wc only lutow that k beats rcpriniing. 
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thousands of good precepts and instructions, which remain deeply 
impressed the whole remainder of a man^s life, and keep the mind 
always raised for great actions? The law, prayers and sciences, 
may they not as well be learned in our mother-tongue as in Ara- 
bick? You told my father Shah jehan that you would teach me 
philosophy, ’Tis true, I remember very well, that you have en¬ 
tertained me for many years with airy questions of things that af¬ 
ford no satisfaction at ail to the mind, and are of no use in humane 
society, empty notions and mere fancies, that have only this in them, 
that they arc verj^ hard to understand and very' easy to forget. ... I 
still remember diat after you had thus amused me, I know not 
how long, with your fine philosophy, all I retained of it was a mul¬ 
titude of barbarous and dark words, proper to bewilder, pctpkx and 
dre out the best wits, and only invented tlte better to cover the 
vanity' and ignorance of men Eke yourself, that would make us be¬ 
lieve that theyr know all, and that under those obscure and am¬ 
biguous words arc hid great my'sterjcs which thev alone ai^e capa¬ 
ble to understand. If j'ou had seasoned me with that philosophy 
which fomictli die mind to radocination, and insensibly accustoms 
it to be satisfied with nothing but solid reasons, if you had given 
me chose excellent precepts and doctrines which raise the soul above 
the assaults of fortune, and reduce her to an unshakable and alway's 
equal temper, and permit her not to be lifted up by prosperity nor 
debased by adversity; if you had taken care to give me the know'l- 
edge of what we arc and what are the first principles of things, 
and had assisted me in forming in mv mind a fit idea of the great¬ 
ness of the universe, and of the admirable order and motion of the 
parrs thereof; if, ] say% you had imtilkd into me this kind of phil¬ 
osophy, I should think myself incomparably more obliged to you 
than Alexander was to his Aristotle, and believe it my duty to 
recompense y'ou otherwise than he did him^ Should you not, in¬ 
stead of your flattery, have taught me somew hat <if that point so 
important to a king, w'hich is, what the reciprocal duties arc of a 
sovereign to Iris subjects and those of subjects to their sovereigns; 
and ought not you to have considered that one dav 1 should be 
obliged with die sword to dispute my life and my" crown ivith mv 
brothers? . . . Have you ever taken any care to make me learn 
what 'tis to besiege a town, or to sct an army in array"? For these 
things I am obliged to others, not at all to you. Go, and return to 
the village whence you are come, and let nobody" know who you arc 
or w'hat is become of you.^ 
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The “AiiihabhaTiit^^—!£ssti)ry—lts fGT7fj^The '*Bhagavad-Gjt^^— 

The 7fieUiphysics of 'Wi^r—Tbe price of freedojii—Tbe 
maysnti^^—A forest hiyI—The rape of Ska—The Hindu 
epics and the Greek 

The schools and the imivcrsities were only a part of the educational 
sj^tem of India* Since writing was less highly valued than in other civili- 
zations^ and oral instruction presertTd and disseminated the nation’^s Iiis- 
tory and poetry, the habit of public recitation spread among the people 
the most precious portions of their cultural heritage. As nameless racon¬ 
teurs aiTiong die Greeks transmitted and expanded the Iliad and the 
Odyssey, so the reciters and deciaimers of India carried down from 
generation to generation, and from court to people, tJie ever-growing 
epics into which the Brahmans crowded their legendary lore* 

A Hindu scholar has rated the Mahabhjrata as *'che greatest work of 
imagination that Asia has produced'^;* and Sir Charles Kllor has called 
it ''a greater poem than the //iW.'™ In one sense tliere Is no doubt about 
the latter judgment. Beginning (ca. 500 u*c.) as a brief narrative poem 
of reasonable length, the Aiababharata took on, with every century, addi¬ 
tional episodes and homilies, and absorbed the Bbagitvad-Gka as well as 
parts of tlic story of Rama, until at last it measured 107,000 octameter 
couplets—seven times the length of the Iliad and the Odyssey combined. 
The name of the author was legion; “Vyasa," to whom tradition assigns 
it, means '*thc arranger/" A hundred poets tvrote it, a thousand singers 
moulded it, until, under the Gupta kings (ca. 400 a.t>,), the Brahmans 
poured their own religious and moral ideas into a work originally Ksha- 
triyan, and gave the poem the gigantic form in which wc find it today- 
The central subject w'as not precisely adapted to religious instruction, 
for it told a tale of violence, gambling and vt'ar. Book One presents the 
fair Shakuntala (destined to be the heroine of India’s most famous drama) 
and her mighty son BItarata; from Ills loins come those “great Bharata” 
(Maha-Bharata) tribes, the Kurus and the Pandavas, whose bhxidy strife 
constitutes the oft-broken thread of the tale. Yudhishthira, ^^ing of the 
Pandavas, gambles away his wealth, his army, his kingdom, his brothers, 
at last his wife Draupadi, in a game in which his Kuni enemy plays with 
loaded dice. By agreement the Pandavas arc to receive their kingdom 
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back after enduring a twelve-year banishment from their native soil. The 
tw'elvc years passj the Pandavas call upon the Kiinis to restore tlicir landj 
they receive no answer, and declare war. Allies are brought in on either 
side, until almost all northern India is engaged.* The battle rages for 
eighteen days and five books; all the Kurus arc slain, and nearly all the 
Pandavas; the heroic Bhishtna alone slays r 00,000 men in ten days; alto¬ 
gether, the poct-statistickn reports, the fallen numbered several hundred 
million men " Amid this bloody scene of death Gandhari, queen consort 
of the blind Kuru king, Dhrita-rashtra, w^ails with horror at the sight of 
vultures hovering greedily over the corpse of Prince Duryodhan, her son. 

Stainless Queen and stamless woman, ever righteous, ever good. 

Stately in her mighty sorrow' on the field Gandhari stood. 

Strewn with skulls and clotted tresses, darkened by the stream of 
gore, 

With the limbs of countless w'arriors is the red field covered o^er. . . . 

And the long-drawn how'I of jackals o^er the scene of carnage rings, 

And the vulture and the raven flap their dark and loathsoine wings. 
Feasting on the blood of w'arriors foul Pisbacbm fill the air, 

Viewless forms of hungry Rak^has limb from limb the corpses tear. 

Through this scene of death and carnage was the ancient monarch 
led, 

Kuru dames w'ith faltering footstep steppd amidst the countless 
dead. 

And a piercing wail of anguish burst upon the echoing plain. 

As they saw their sons or fathers, brothers, lords, amidst the slain. 

As they saw the wolves of jungle feed upon the destined prey. 
Darksome wanderers of the midnight prowling in. die light of day. 
Shriek of pain and wad of anguish o^cr the ghastly field resound. 

And their feeble footsteps falter and they sink upon the ground, 

Sense and life desert the moumcis as they faint in common grief, 
Dcath-likc swoon succeeding sorrow yields a moment’s short relief. 

Then a mighty sigh of anguish from Gandhari^s bosom broke. 

Gazing on her anguished daughters unco Krishna thus she spoke: 

'^Mark my unconsoled daughters, widowed queens of Kuru’s house. 


* References in the Vtdat to certain characters of the Mabadhanita indicate that the 
storj’ of A great inEcrtritial war ia the second mUlenniTim Bjc, Is fimduoentally historIcaL 
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Wailing for their dear departed, tike the osprey for her spouse^ 

How each cold and fading fcanirc wakes in tliem a woman’'s love. 

How amidst the lifeless warriors still with restless steps they rove; 
Mothers hug their slaughtered children all unconscious in their 
sleep. 

Widows bend upon their husbands and in ceaseless sorrow 
weep. . ^ 

Thus CO Krishna Queen Gandhari strove her woeful thoughts to cell, 
When, alas, her wandering v'ision on her son Duryodhan fell. 

Sudden anguish smote her bosom, and her senses seemed to stray; 

Like a tree by tempest shaken, senseless on the earth she lay. 

Once again she waked in sorrow, once again she cast her eye 
Where her son in blood empurpled slept beneath die open sky. 

And she clasped her dear Durvodhan, held him close unco her breast, 

Sobs convulsive shook her bosom as the lifeless form she prese, 

And her tears Ukc rains of summer fell and w^ashed his noble head. 
Decked w'ith garlands still untarnished, graced with nhhl'ns bright 
and red. 

“ ^Mother,^ said my dear Duryodhan, w^hen he went unto the war, 

‘Wish me joy and wish me triumph as I mount the battle-car,’ 

‘Son/ 1 said to dear Duiymdhan, ‘Heaven avert a cruel fate, 

Yato dkemna stato jjya/j—triumph doth on vimic wait.' 

But he sec his heart on battle, by his valor wiped his sins; 

Now' he dwells in realms celestial which the faidiful warrior wins. 

And I weep not for Durv'odhan, like a prince he fought and fell, 

But my sorrow-stricken hu^and, who can his misfortunes cell? , , , 

“Hark the loathsome cry of jackals, how the wolves their vigils 
keep— 

iMaidens rich in song and beauty erst were wont to watch his sleep. 
Hark the foul and blood-bcakc'd vultures flap their wings upon the 
dead— 

Maidens waved their feathery pankbas round Duiy^'odhan’s royal 
bed. , , . 

Mark Durj'odhan’s noble widow, mother proud of Lakshman bold, 
Queenly in her youth and bcaut}^ like an altar of bright gold, 

Tom from husband’s sweet embraces, from her son’s ent^^dning 
arms, 

Doomed to life-long woe and anguish in her youth and in her 
charms. 
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Rend my hord and scony bosom crushed bcntatli this cruel pain^ 

Should Gandhari live to witness noble son and grandson slain? 

Mark again Dur\'odhan’s widow, how she hugs his gory head, 

How with gentle hands and tender softly holds him on his bed; 

How from dear departed husband turns she to her dearest son. 

And the tear-drops of the mother choke the widow's bitter groan; 

Like the fibre of the lotus tender-golden is her frame. 

O my lotus, O my daughter, Bharat's pride and Kuru^s fame! 

If the truth resides in Fet/ffj, brave Dur}odhan du elk above; 

WTiereforc Unger vve in sadness severed from his cherished love? 

If the truth resides in Sba^lTH, dwells in sky my hero son; 

Wherefore linger we in sorrow since their earthly task is done?'”'' 

Upon this theme of love and battle a thousand interpolations have been 
hung. The god Krishna interrupts the slaughter for a canto to discourse 
on the nobility" of war and Krishna; the dying Bhishina postpones his 
death to expound the lav's of caste, bequest, marriage, gifts and funeral 
rites, to explain the philosophy of the Sankbyn and the Upunhhads^ to 
narrate a mass of legends', traditions and myths, and to lectnrc Yudishchira 
at great length on the duties of a king; dust)" stretches of genealogy" and 
geography, of theology and metaphysics, separate the oases of drama and 
action; fables and fairy-tales, love-stories and lives of the saints contrihnte 
CO give the Mjhahharata a formlessness W'otse, and a body of thought 
richer, than can be found in cither the Iliad or the Odyssey. AVhac was 
evidently a Kshatriy-an enthronement of action, heroism and war becomes, 
in the hands of the Brahmans, a vehicle for teaching the people the laws 
of Alanu, the principles of the precepts of moraUty, and the beauty 
of NirvaJia. The Golden Rule Is expressed in many forms;* moral aphor¬ 
isms of beauty and wisdom abound;! and pretty" stories of marital fidelity 
(Nala and Damayanti, Savitri) convey to women listeners the Brahman 
ideal of the faithful and patient xvife. 

Embedded in the narrative of the great battle is the loftiest philosophical 
poem in the world’s literature—the Bhagm'ad-Gjtaj or Lord's Song, ThLs 

* '■'Do naughc (o odiers which if done to thet tt'Ould csiiise thcc pain.'''* ‘^Even if 

th« crciny seeks help, the good mail be ready to ^nr hiiii aid.’''* “With meekness 
conquer wrath* and ill ivrth rtiih; by giving niggards vanquish* lies with truth-"'™ 

tE,g.= "As in the great ocean one piece M wood meets another, and pans from it 
again, such is die tneedng of creatures."^ 
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IS the New Tcsciimcnr of India, revered next to rlie Vedas themselves, and 
used in the law-courts, like our Bible or the Korarij for the administration 
of oatlis.” Wilhelm von hlumboldt pronounced it “the most beautiful, 
pcrha}is the only true, philosophical song existing in any know tongue; 
. . . perhaps the deepest and loftiest thing the world has to show.'*” 
Sharing the anonymity that India, careless of the individual and the par¬ 
ticular, wraps around her creations, the Gif a comes to us without the 
author's name, and without date. It may be as old as 400 or as young 
as 200 A.D.“ 

The Jtiise^eif-scisie of the poem is the battle between the Kurus and 
the Panda\^as; the occasion is the reluctance of the Pandava warrior 
Arjuna to attack in mortal combat his own near relatives in the opposing 
force. To Lord Krishna, fighting by his side like some Homeric god, 
Arjuna speaks the philosophy of Gandhi and Qirist: 


“As 1 behold—come here to shed 
Their common blood—yon concourse of our kin, 
i\Iy members fail, my tongue dries in my mouth. . * , 

It Ls not good, O Keshavf Naught of good 
Can spring from mutual sbughtcr! Lo, ! hate 
Triumph and domination, wealth and case 
Thus sadly won! Alas, what \ictor)'^ 

Gin bring delight, Govinda, what rich spoils 
Could profit, what rule recompense, what span 
Of life itself seem sweet, bought with such blood? . . , 
Tlius if we sky 

Kinsfolk and friends for love of earthly power, 
Ahovat/ what an evil fault it were! 

Better J deem it, if my kinsmen strike. 

To face them weaponless, and bare my breast 
To sliaft and spear, than answer blow with blow.™ 


Thereupon Krishna, whose divinity does not detract from his joy in 
battle, explains, wkh all the authority of a son of \^hnu, chat according 
to the Scriptures, and the best orthodox opinion, it is meet and just to kill 
one's relatives in war; that Arjuna's duty 15 to follow the rules of his 
Ksharriya caste, to £ghr and slay with a good conscience and a good will; 
that after all, only the body is skin, while the soul survives* And he ex- 
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pounds the imperishable FtiTu^ha of Sankhya, the unchanging Amjim of 
the Vpmhhudsi 


^'Indestructible, 

Learn thou, the Life is, spreading life through all; 

It cannot anywhere, by any means, 

Be anjTvisc diminished, stayed or changed. 

But for these fleecing frames which it informs 
With spirit deathless, endless, infinite— 

Th^y perish* Let them perish, Prince, and fightl 
He who shall say, To, 1 have shin a man!' 

He who shall think, ‘Lo, I am slain!’' those both 
Know naught* Life cannot slay! Life is not slain! 

Never the spirit w^as bom; die spirit shall cease to be never; 

Never was time it was not; End and Beginning are dreams! 
Birthlcss and deathless and changeless'remainech the spirit forcvcri 
Death hath not touched it at all, dead though the house of it 
seems. 


Krishna proceeds to instruct Arjuna in metaphysics, blending Smkhya 
and Vedatita in the peculiar synthesis accepted by the Vaishnavite sect. 
All things, he says, identifying himself with the Supreme Being, 

*‘hang on me 

As hangs a row of pearb upon its string* 

1 am the fresh taste of the vrater; I 

The silver of the moon, the gold o' the sun. 

The word of worship in the Veds, the thrill 
That passeth in the ether, and the strength 
Of man's shed seed* ! am the good sweet smell 
Of the moistened earth, 1 am die fire’s red light. 

The vital air moving in all which moves. 

The holiness of hallowed souls, the root 
Undying, whence hath sprung whatever is; 

The wisdom of the wise, the intellect 
Of the informed, the greatness of the great. 

The splendor of the splendid ,, , 

To him who wisely sees, 

The Brahman with his scrolls and sanctities. 

The cow, the elephant, the unclean dog. 

The outcaste gorging dog's meat, all are one*”*^ 
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It IS d poem rich in compkniextrar^'' colors* in metaphysical and ethical 
contradictions that reflect the contrarinc^ and complexity of life* We 
are a hrtlc shocked to find the man taking what might seem to be the 
higher moral stand, while the god argues for war and slaughter on the 
shiftj'' ground that life is unkiHable and indinduality unreal* What the 
aurlior had in mind to do, apparently, was to shake the Hindu soul out 
of the enervating quietism of Buddhist piety into a willingness to fight 
for Indian it was the rebellion of a Kshatriya who felt that religion was 
’weakening his country, and who proudly reckoned that many things were 
more precious than peace. All in all it was a good lesson which, if India 
had learned it, might have kept her free* 

The second of the Indian epics is the most famous and best beloved of 
all Hindu books,* and lends itself more readily than the Mabubb^rata to 
Occidental understanding* The Rarmymn is briefer, merely running to a 
thousand pages of fort)'-cight lines each; and though it, too, grew by 
accretion from the third century n.c* to the second century a*d., the inter¬ 
polations are few'er, and do not much disturb the central theme. Tradition 
attributes the poem to one Valmiki, who, like the supposed author of the 
larger epic, appears as a character in the tale; but more probably it is the 
pr^uct of many wayside bards like those who still recite these epics, 
sometimes for ninety consecutive evenings, to fascinated audiences." 

As the Mahabharata resembles the Ukd in being the story of a great 
war fought by gods and men, and partly occasioned by the loss of a beau¬ 
tiful woman from one nation to another, so the Raifmyana resembles the 
Oc/yrrey, and tells of a hero's hardships and wanderings, and of his ’wife’s 
patient w-airing for reunion with him.* At the outset wc get a picture of 
a Golden Age, when Dasa-ratha, from his capital Ayodhya, ruled the king¬ 
dom of Kosala (now Oudh). 

Rich in royal worth and valor, rich in holy Vedic lore, 

Dasa-ratha ruled his empire in the happy da)'’S of yore. . * * 

Peaceful lived the righteous people, rich m ’wealth, in merit high; 

En\y dwelt not in their bosoms, and their accents shaped no lie. 

Fathers with their happy households owned their carde, com and 
gold; 

Galling penojy' and famine in Ayodhya had no hold*“ 
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Nearby was another happy kingdom, Videha, over wliich King janak 
ruled. He himself '‘held the plough and tilled the carth’^ like some doughty 
Cincinnatus; and one day, at the touch of his plough, a lovely daughter, 
Sita, sprang up from a furrow of the soil. Soon Sira had to be married, and 
Janak held a contest for her suitoi^: he who could unbend Janak^s bow 
of war should win the bride. To the contest came the oldest son of Dasa- 
racha—Rama “lion-chested, mighty armed, lotus-eyed, stately as the jungle 
tusker, with his crow-n of cre^s tied.”" Only Rama bent the bow; and 
Janak offered him his daughter with the characterisDc fonnula of Hindu 
marriage: 

This is Sita, child of Janak, dearer unto him dian life; 

Hencefordi sharer of thy virtue, be she, prince, thy faithful wife; 

Of thy weal and woe partaker, be she thine in every land; 

Qierish her in joy and sorrow, clasp her hand within thy hand; 

As the shadow to the substance, to her lord is faithful wife. 

And my Sita, best of women, foUou's chcc in death or life.’^ 

So Rama returns to Ayodhy^ with his princess-bride—“Ivorv' brow and 
lip of coral, sparkling teeth of pearly sheen”—and wins the love of the 
Kosalas by his piety, his gentleness, and his gcnerosity% Suddenly evil 
enters into this Eden in the form of Dasa-ratha’s second wife, Kaikeyi. 
Dasa-ratha has promised her any boon she may ask; and now, jealous of 
the first wife, whose son Rama is heir to the throne, she requires Dasa-ratha 
to banish Rama from the kingdom for fourteen years. Dasa-ratha, with a 
sense of honor which only a poet unacquainted with politics could con¬ 
ceive, keeps his word, and, broken-hearted, exiles his favorite son, Rama 
forgives him handsomely, and prepares to go and live in the forest, alone; 
but Sita insists upon going with him. Her speech is part of the memory 
of almost every Hindu bride: 

“Car and steed and gilded palace, vain are these to woman^s life; 

Dearer is her hushand^s shadow to the loved and loving wife. , * . 

Happier chan in fathers mansions, in the woods will Sita rove. 

Waste no thought on home or kindred, nestling in her hus¬ 
band's love. . * , 

And the wild fruit she will gather from the fresh and fragrant 
wood. 

And the food by Rama tasted shall be Sita^s cherished food.”* 
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Even his brother Lakshman begs leave to accompany Rama: 

“All alone with gentle Sita tliou slialt trace thy darksome way* 

Grant it that thy faithful Lakshman shall protect her night and day; 
Grant it with his bow and quiver Lakshman shall all forests roam. 

And his axe shall fell the jungle, and his hands shall rear the 
homc»”“ 

The epic becomes at this point a sylvan idyk teUitig how Ruma, Sita 
and Lakshman set out for the woods; how the populatlori of Ayodhya, 
mourning for them, travel with them all the first day; how the exiles steal 
away from their solicitous company at night, abandon all their valuables 
and princely raiment, dress themselves m bark and matted grass, clear a 
way through the forest with their swords, and live on the fruits and nuts 
of the trees* 

Oft to Rama turned his consort, pleased and curious ever more, 

Asked the name of tree or creeper, fruit or flower unseen before* * . . 

Peacocks flew around them g^iyly, monkeys leapt on branches 
bent* * . * 

Rama plunged into the river ^ncath die moming^s crimson beam, 

Sica softly sought the waters blS the Idy seeks the stream.** 

TTicy buUd a hut beside the river, and Icam to love their life in the 
woods. But a southern princess, Surjia-nakha, wandering in the forest, 
meets Rama, falls in love with him, resents _his \drtuc, and instigates her 
brother Ravati to come and kidnap Sita* He succeeds, snatches her away 
to his distant castle, and tries in vain to seduce her. Since nothing Is im¬ 
possible to gods and authors, Rama raises a great army, invades Ravan’s 
realm, defeats him in battle, rescues Sira, ind then (his years of exile having 
ended) flies with her in an airplane back to Ayodhya, where another loyal 
brother gladly surrenders to him the Kosala throne. 

In what is probably a later epilogue, Rama gives way to the sceptics 
who will not believe that Sica could have been so Long in Ravan^s palace 
without being occasionally in his arms. Though sbe passes through the 
Ordeal of Fire to prove her innocence, he sends her away to a forest 
hermitage with that bitter trick of herediej^ whereby one generation repeats 
upon the next the sins and errors which it suffered from its elders in its 
youth* In the woods Sita meets Valmiki, and bears two sons to Rama. 
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iMany ytsis later these sons, as traveling minstrels, sing before the unhappy 
Rama the epic composed about him by Valmiki from Sita^s memories. He 
recognizes the bop as his own, and sends a message begging Sica to return. 
But Sita, broken-hearted over the suspicion to which she has been sub¬ 
jected, disappears into the earth that was once her mother. Rama reigns 
many years in loneliness and sorrow, and under his kindly sway Ayodhya 
knows again the Utopia of Dasa-ratha’s days: 

And told by ancient sages, during Ramans happy reign, 

Deatlt untimely, dire diseases, eamc not to his subject men; 

Widows wept not in their sorrow for their lords untimely lost. 

Mothers wailed not in their anguish for their babes by ^'ama crost; 
Robbers, cheats and gay deceivers tempted not with lying word. 
Neighbor loved his righteous neighbor, and the people loved their 
lord. 

Trees their ample produce yielded as returning seasons went, 

And the earth in grateful gladness never-failing han’esc lent. 

Rains descended in their season, never came the blighting gale, 

Rich in crop and rich in pasture was each soft and smiting vale. 

Loom and anvil gave their produce, and the tilled and fertile soil. 

And the nation lived rejoicing in their old ancestral tod." 


It is a debghtful stor>% which even a modem c)Tiic can enjoy if he is 
uTse enough to yield hin^seif now and then to romance and the lilt of song. 
These poems, though perhaps inferior to the epics of Homer in literary 
quality-in logic of structure, and splendor of language, in depth of poT- 
traicure and fidelity to the essence of things—arc disringuished by fine 
feeling, a lofty idealization of woman and man, and a vigorotjs—sometimes 
realistic—representation of life. Rama and Sira are too good to be true, 
but Draupadi and Yudhishthira, Dhrita-rashtra and Gandharj, are almost 
as living as Achilles and Helen, Ulysses and Penelope. The Hindu would 
rightly protest that no foreigner can judge these epics, or even understand 
them. To him they are not mere stories, they are a gallery of ideal char¬ 
acters upon whom he may mould his conduct; they are a repertory of the 
traditions, philosophy and theology of hLs people; in a sense they are sacred 
scriptures to be read as a Christian reads The hmtatii^n of Christ or The 
Lives of the Saints. The pious Hindu believes chat Krishna and Rama were 
incarnations of divinity, and still prays to them; and when he reads their 
Storys in these epics he feels that he derives religious merit as well as literary 
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delight and inoral exaltation. He trusts that if he reads the Rartruyima he 
will be cleansed of all sin^ and will beget a son " and he accepts with 
simple faith the proud conclusion of the Atahijbhar^tii: 


If a man reads the Afahabbsrata and has faith in its doctrines^ he 
becomes free from all sin^ and ascends to heaven after his death. * . » 
As butter is tn all other food^ as Bralimans arc to all other meUt 
... as the ocean is to a pool of watcr^ as the cow is to all other 
quadrupeds—50 is the Alahabharata to all other histories. . * . He 
who attentively listens to the shhkai* of the Mahabharataj and has 
faith in them, enjoys a long hfe and solid reputation in this world, 
and an eternal abode in the heavens in the next»“ 


IV. DltA.MA 

Orfg/V/r —Clay Cart^—Charact^istjcs &f Hindu drofm—Kali¬ 
dasa — The story of ^^Shakuntala'^ — Estimate of Indian 

draitia 

In one sense drama in India is as old as the VedaSy for at least the germ 
of drama lies in the Upanishads. Doubtless older than these Scriptures is a 
more active source of the drama—the sacrificial and festival ceremonies and 
processions of religion, A third origin was in the dance—no mere release 
of energy, much less a substitute for coitus, but a serious ritual imitating 
and suggesting actions and events vital to the tribe. Perhaps a fourth 
source lay in the public and animated recitation of epic verse. These 
factors cooperated to produce the Indian theatre, and gave it a religious 
scamp that lingered throughout the classic aget in the serious nature of the 
drama, the Vedic or epic source of its subiects, and the benediction chat 
always preceded the play. 

Perhaps the final sriniulus to drama came from the intercourse, established 
by Alcxandcris imvasiorL, between India and Greece. Wc,havc no cvidenct 
of Hindu dramas before Ashoka, and only uncertain evidence during his 
rcign. Tlic oldest extanr Hindu plan's are the palm-leaf manuscripis lately 
discovered in Chinese Turkescan, Among them w^erc three dramas, one of 
tvhich names as its author Ashvaghosha, a theological luminary at Kanishka^s 
court. The technical form of this play, and the resemblance of its buffoon 


• Couplets. 

t [je., the age in which Uttraruic used Sanskrit as iis incdiuni. 
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to the type traditionally characteristic of the Hindu theatre, suggest that 
drama was already old in India when Ashvaghnsha was bom." In igio 
thirteen ancient Sanskrit plays were found in Travancore^ which are dubi¬ 
ously ascribed to Bhasa (ca. 350 Auj.), a dramatic predecessor much honored 
by Kalidasa, In the prologue to his Malavika Kalidasa unconsciously but 
admirably illustrates the relativity tjf time and adjectives; ^'Shall we," he 
asks, “neglect the works of such renowned authors as Bhasa, Saumilla, and 
Kaviputra? Can the audience feci any respect for the work of a modem 
poet, a Kalidasa?’^* 

Until recently, the oldest Hindu play known to research was The day 
Cart. The text, which need nor be believed, names as author of the play 
an obscure King Shudraka, who is described as an expert in the Vedas^ in 
mathemarics, in the management of elephants, and in the art of lovc.“ In 
any ev^ent he was an expert in the theatre. Ills play is by all means the 
most interesting that has come to us from India—a clever combination of 
melodrama and humor^ with cxccUenc passages of poetic fervor and de¬ 
scription. 

A synopsis of its plot will serve better than a volume of commentary to 
illustrate the character of Indian drama* In Act 1 we meet Charu-datta, once 
rich, now impoverished by generosity and bad fortune* His friend Maitrcvai 
a stupid Brahman, acts as jester in the play. Charu asks Maitreya to offer an 
oblation to the gods, but the Brahman refuses, saving: “\Vhafs the use, 
when the gods you have worshiped have done nothing for you?" Suddenly 
a young Hindu woman, of high family and great wealth, rushes into 
Champs courtyard, seeking refuge from a pursuer who turns out to be the 
King’s brother, Samsthanaka—as completely and mcrcdihly cthl as Cham is 
completely and irrevocably good* Chanl protects the girl, sends Samsdianaka 
off, and scorns the latter’s threat of vengeance* The girl, Vasanta-sena, asks 
Charu to keep a casket of jewels in safe custody for her, lest her enemies 
steal it from her, and lest she may have no excuse for revisiting her rescuer. 
He agrees, takes the casket, and escorts her to her palatial home. 

Act II is a comic interlude. A gambler, running away from two other 
gamblers, takes refuge in a temple. When they enter he eludes them by pos- 
ing as the idol of the shrine. The pursuing gamblers pinch liim to see if he 
is really a stone god, but he does not move. They abandon their search, and 
console themselves with a game of dice at the foot of the altar. The game 
becomes so exciting that the *‘'s[atue,” unable to control himself, leaps off his 
pedestal, and asks leave to take part. The others beat him; he again finds 
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help in his heels, and is saved by Vasamca-scna, who recognizes in him a 
former servant of Chani-datta. 

Act III shows Charu and iMaJtreya returning from a concert. A chief, 
Shar\ilaka, breaks in, and steals the casket. Charu, discovering the theft, 
feels disgraced, and sends V'asanca-sena his last string of pearls as a substitute. 

In Act IV^ Sharvilaka is seen offering the stolen casket to Vasanta^sena’s 
maid as a bribe for her love. Seeing char ic is her mistress’ casket, she berates 
SharvDaka as a chief. He answers her with Schopenhauerian acerbity: 

A woman will for money smile or weep 
According to your will; she makes a man 
Put trust in her, but trusts him not herself. 

Women are as inconstant as the waves 
Of ocean, their affection is as fugitive 
As streak of sunset glow upon a cloud. 

They cling with eager fondness to the man 

Who yields them wealth, which they squeeze out like sap 

Out of a juicy plant, and tlien they leave him. 

The maid refutes him by forgiving him, and Vasanra-sena by allowing them 
to marry. 

At die opening of Act V Vasanta-sena comes to Cham’s house to return 
both his jewels and her casket. While she is there a storm blows up, which 
she describes in excellent Sanskrit,* Tlie storm obligingly increases its fur>% 
and compels her, much according to her will, to spend die night under 
Qiaru’s roof. 

Act VI shows V'asanta leaving Cham's house the next morning. By mis¬ 
take she steps not into the carriage he has summoned for her, but into one 
w'hich belongs to the villainous Samsthanaka. Act V11 is concerned wi^ a 
subordinate plot, inessential to the theme. Act Vlll finds Vasanta deposited, 
not in her palace as she had expected, but in the home, almost in the arms, of 
her enemy. When she again spurns his love he chokes her, and buries her. 
Tlien he goes to court and lodges against Charu a charge of murdermg 
Vasanta for her jewels. 

Act IX describes the trial, in which Maitreya unwittir^ly betrays his mas¬ 
ter by letdng \"asanta’s jewels fall from fus pocket. Charu is condemned to 
death. In Act X Charu is seen on his w^ay to execution. His child pleads 
widi die executioners to be abowxd to take his place, but they refuse. At the 


* An excepiionil instance. Usually, in H^dii pbjS ihc wumtn speak P«kfit, on the 
ground that ii would be luibeconiing in a lady to be fajiiUsr vlth a dead language. 
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last moment V^asaota herself appeare. SharvLIalia had seen Samsthanaka bury 
her; he had exhumed her in and had revived her. Now, while Vasanta 
rescues Charu, Sharvilaka accuses the King’s brother of murder* Bur Cham 
refuses to support the charge^ Samsthanaka is released* and everybody is 
happy." 

Since time is more plentiful in the East* where nearly all work is done 
by human hands* than in tlie West* where there are so many labor-saving 
devices* Hindu plays arc twice as long as the Euroj^can dramas of our day. 
The acts vaiy^' from five to ten* and each act is unobtrusively divided into 
scenes by the exit of one character and the entrance of another. There 
arc no unities of time or place* and no limits to imagination. Scenery is 
scanry* but costumes are colorful. Somerlmcs living animals enliven the 
play*“ and for a moment redeem the artificial with the naturaL The per* 
forma nee begins with a prologue* in which an actor or rhe manager dis¬ 
cusses the play; Goethe seems to have taken from Kalidasa the Idea of a 
prologue for Faust. The prologue concludes by introducing the first 
character* who marches into the middle of things. Coincidences are in^ 
numerable* and supernatural influences often determine the course of 
events. A lovc-stor)’’ is indispensable; so is a jester* There is no tragedy in 
the Indian theatre; happy endings arc unavoidable; faithful love must 
always triumph* virtue must always be rewarded* if only to balance 
^calit)^ Philosophical discourse, which obtrudes so often into Hindu 
poetr5% is excluded from f lindu drama; drama* like life* must teach only 
by action, never by words.* Lyric poetry alternates with prose accord¬ 
ing to the dignity of the topic* the character* and the acdon. Sanskrit is 
spoken by the upper castes in the play* Prakrit by the women and the 
lower castes* Descriptive passages excel* character delineation is poor. 
The actors—who include women—do chejr work well, w'ith no Occidental 
haste* and with no Far-Eastern fustian* The play ends with an epilogue, 
In which the favorite god of the author or the locality is importuned to 
bring prosperity to India* 

Ever since Sir William Jones translated it and Goethe praised it* the 
most famous of Hindu dramas has been the Shahtntala of Kalidasa* 
Nevertheless we know Kalidasa only through three plays* and through 

* The great Hindii dieorisi of the drama, Dhmamjajf'a (ca. 1000 jlo.)* writes:; **As for 
any simple man of iitdc InKlligcirec ’W'ho says chat from dramas; which disril joy, the 

gain is Imowlcdgc only—homage to him, for he has ivcrred his face from whai is dcliglii- 
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rhc legends that pious memorj’" has hung upon his name. Apparently he 
was one of the “Nine Gems"—poets, artists and philtKiOphcfS— who were 
cherished by King Vikramaditya (3S0-41J A.J),) in the Gupta capital at 
Ujjain, 

Shakuntala is in seven acts* written partly in prose, partly in t^vid verse. 
After a prologue in which the manager invites the audience to consider the 
beauties of narure, the play opens upon a forest glade in which a hermit 
dwells with his foster daughter Shakuntali. The peace of the scene is dis¬ 
turbed by tlve noise of a chariotj its occupant, King Dushyanta» appfcars^ and 
falls in love with Shakuntala with literarjf speed. He marries her in the first 
act, but is suddenly called hack to his capital; he leaves her with the usual 
promises to return at his earliest convenience. An ascetic tells the sorrowing 
girl that the King will remember her as long as she keeps the ring Dushyanra 
has given her; but she loses the ring while bathing. About to become a 
mother, she journeys to the court, only to discover that the King has for¬ 
gotten her after the manner of men to whom women have been generous. 
She cries to refresh his memory. 

ShjhwtaU. Do you not remember in the jasmine-bower, 

One day, how you had poured the rain-water 
That a lotus had collected in its cup 
Into the hollow of your hand? 

King. Tell on, 

I am listening. 

Shakuntalii. Just then my adopted child. 

The little fawn, ran up with long, soft eyes. 

And you, before you quenched your own thirst, gave 
To the little creature, saying, “Drink you first, 

Gentle fawol^ But she would not from strange hands. 

And yet, immediately after, when 
1 took some ivater in my hand, she drank. 

Absolute in her mist. Then, with a smile, 

You said: “Each creature has faith in its own kind. 

You are children both of the same wild wood, and each 
Confides In the other, knowing where its trust is.“ 

King. Sweet, fair and falscl Such women entice fools. . - - 
The female gift of cunning may be marked 
In creatures of all kinds; in women most. 

The cuckoo leaves her eggs for dupes to hatch. 

Then flies away secure and triumphing.^ 
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ShakuncaU, spumed md despondent, is miraculously lifted into the air 
and carried off to anotlicr forest, where she bears her child—chat great 
Bharata whose progeny niust fight all the battles of the Afahabharata. 
Meanwhile a fisherman has found the ring, and seeing die King^s seal on it, 
has brought it to DushjTinta. His memory of Shakuntala b restored, and he 
seeks her ever^^^vhere. Traveling in his airplane over the Himalayas, he 
alights by dramatic providence at the very hermitage where Shakuntab is 
pining away. He secs the boy Bharata playing before the cottage, and envies 
hb parents: 

“Ah, happy father, happy mother, who, 

Carjy'ing their lictic son, arc soiled with dust 
Rubbed from his liody; it nestles with fond faith 
Into their lap, the refuge that he craves— 

The w'hitc buds of hb teeth just vbiblc 
When he breaks out bto a causeless smile, 

And he attempts sweet wordless sounds, , , , 

Melting the heart more than any word.™ 

Shakuntala appears, the King begs her forgiveness, receives it, and makes 
her hb queen. The play ends with a strange but typical invocation: 

“May kings reign only for their subjects^ w^eaJ! 

May the divine Sarasvati, the source 
Of speech, and goddess of dramatic art. 

Be ever honored by the great and w'isel 
And may the purple, self-existent god. 

Whose vital cnerg}"' pervades all space, 

From future transmigrations save my soul!™ 

Drama did not decline after Kalidasa, but it did nor again pro¬ 
duce a Shakumuld or a Clay Cart. King Harsha, if we may believe a 
possibly inspired tradition, wrote three pbys, w hich held the stage for 
centuries, A hundred years after him Bhavabhutl, a Brahman of Berar, 
wrote three romantic dramas w^hich arc ranked second only to Kalidasab 
in the historj'' of the Indian stage, Hb style, however, was so elaborate 
and obscure that he had to be—and of course protested that he was— 
content with a narrow^ audience. “How little do they ktiow,"^ he wrote 
“who speak of us wdth censure. The entertainment is not for them. 
Possibly some one cxbts or will exbt, of similar tastes with myself j for 
rime b boundless, and the world b wide.'*“ 
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VVe canooc rank the dramatic literature of India on a plane with that 
of Greece or Elizabethan England; but It compares favorably with the 
theatre of China or Japan* Nor need we look to India for the sophistica¬ 
tion that marks the modem stage; that is an accident of time rather than 
an eternal verity, and may pass away—even into its opposite* The super¬ 
natural agencies of Indian drama arc as alien to our taste as the deus ex 
7 riacbbM of the enlightened Euripides; bur this, too, is a fashion of history* 
The weaknesses of Hindu drama (if they may be listed diffidently by an 
alien) are artihcial dicuon disfigured with alliteration and verbal conceits, 
monochromatic characterization in which each person is thoroughly good 
or chorouglUy bad, improbable plots turning upon unbelievable coinei- 
dcnccs, and an excess of description and discourse over chat action which 
is, almost by definition, the specific medium by which drama conveys 
significance- Its virtues are its creative fancy, its render sentiment, its 
sensitive poetry, and its sjanpathctic evocation of nature^s beauty and 
terror. About national types of art there can be no disputation; we can 
judge fliem only from the provincial standpoint of our own, and mostly 
through the prism of translation. It Is enough that Goethe, ablest of all 
Europeans to transcend provincial and national barriers, found the reading 
of Shakumda among the profound experiences of his life, and wrote of 
it gratefully: 

Wouldst thou the young yearns blossoms, and the fruits of its decline. 

And all by which the soul is charmed, enraprured, feasted, fed; 

Wouldst thou the Earth and Heaven itself in one sole name com¬ 
bine? 

V name thee, O Shakuntala! and all at once is said,” 


V* PROSE AND POETRY 

Ti7e/r unity m indh—fables—History^Taies-'M'moT poets—Rise 
of the vernacular titer attire—Chandl Das—Tutsi Das— 
foets of the s<tuth—Kabir 

Prose is largely a recent phenomenon in Indian literature, and might 
be termed an exotic corruption through contact with Europeans. To the 
naturally poetic soul of the Hindu evcri,'thing worth writing about had 
a poetic content, and invited a poede form. Since he felt that literature 
should be read aloud, and knew' chat his work would spread and endure. 
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if at all, by oral rather than writren dissemination, he chose to give to his 
compositions a metric or aphoristic form that would lend itself to recita¬ 
tion and memory. Consequently nearly all the literature of Endia is verae: 
scienti^c, medical, legal and arc treatises are, more often than not, pre^ 
Jtt rnetre or rh\ nie or both ; even grammars and dictionaries have 
been turned into poetry, fables and history, which in the West are con¬ 
tent with prose, found in India a melodious poetic form. 

Hindu literature is especially rich in fables; indeed, India is probably 
responsible for most of che fables that have passed like an international 
currency across che frontiers of the world.^ BuddJusm fiomished best in 
die days when the Jataka legends of Buddha’s birth and youth were popular 
among che pctjpic. The best-known book in India is che FmchanmiTa, or 
'Tive Headings" (ca. 500 a,d.); ic is the source of many of the fables that 
have pleased Europe as well as Asia. The Hh(>pade^bat or “Good Advice,” 
is a selection and adaption of talcs from the PmchatsmtTa. Both, strange to 
say, are classed by the Hindus under the rubric of Niijshastra-Lc., ins^c- 
dons in politics or morab; every tale is told to point a moral, a principle of 
conduct or government; usually tlicse stories pretend to have been in¬ 
vented by some wise Brahntan for che instruction of 3 king’s sons. Often 
they turn the lowliest animals to the uses of the subtlest philosophy. The 
fable of the monkey who tried to warm himseif by che light of a glow¬ 
worm, and slew the bird u'bo pointed out hts error, is a remarkablv apt 
illustration of the fate chat awaits the scholar who exposes a popular dclu- 
sion.t ^ 

Historical literature did not succeed In rising above che level of cither 
bare chronicles or gorgeous romance. Perhaps through a scorn of the 
Maya events of space and time, perhaps through a preference of oral to 
written traditions, the Hindus neglected to compose works of history' that 
could bear comparison with Herodotus or Thucydides, Plutarch or Tacitus 
Gibbon or Voltaire. Details of place and date w-ere so scantily recorded even 
in the case of famous men, that Hindu scholars assigned to their greatest 
poet, Kalidasa, dates ranging over a millennium," Living to our own time in 
an almost unchanging w'orld of custom, morab and beliefs, the Hindu hardly 
dreamed of progress, and never bothered about antiquities. He was content 

' Sir WOJijim jon« rcpqrttd that the Hindus laid claim :□ rlix^ inventions: ches the 

dedimal sj-wcm, and teaching by fables. 

f A lively rages in die fields of Oriental scholarship k tq whether these fables 
passed from India to Europe, or turn about; we leave die dispuie to men of leisure Per 
^ps they passed to both India and Europe from Egj pc, via Mesopotamia aod Cieie The' 
influence of the Panebatantrs upon the Arsttian Nistts, how-ever, is beyond quesrioEt* 
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to accept the epics as authentic history, artd to let legend for biog¬ 

raphy. ^^'^cn Ashvaghosha wrote liis life of Buddha (the liiiddhii-chitriiii)^ 
it \^'a5 legend rather than history; and when, five hundred years later, Bana 
wrote his Hflrf/jjj-c/jurjfj, it was again an idcalb-ation rather than a reliable 
portrait of the great king. The native chronicles of Rajputana appear to be 
excrcbcs in patriotism. Only one Hindu writer seems to have grasped the 
function of the historian. Kalhana, author of the Rjijatiinmginit or “Stream 
of Kings,” expressed himself as follotvs: “That noble-minded poet alone 
merits praise whose w^ord, like the sentence of a judge, keeps free from 
love or hatred in recording the past.” Wintemitz calls him “the only great 
historian that India has produced/”^ 

iTic Moslems were more acutely conscious of history', and left some ad¬ 
mirable prose records of their doings in India. We have mentioned Alberuni^s 
ethnographical study of India, and Babur’s Memoirs. Contemporary with 
Akbar was an excellent historian, Muhammad Qazim Firishta, whose Hh- 
tory of India is our most reliable guide to the events of the Moslem period. 
Less impartial was Akbar^s prime minister or general political factotum, Abu -1 
FazI, who put his master's administrative methods down for pustericy in the 
Ain-i Akburi, or “Institutes of Akbar,” and told lus mastcr^s Ufe with for¬ 
givable fondness in the Akbftr Na?na* The Emperor returned his affection; 
and when the new's came that Jehangir had slain the vizier, Akbar burst into 
passionate grief, and cried out: “If Salim (Jehangir) wished to be emperor, 
he might have slain me and spared Ahu -1 Fazl.’“ 

Midway betu'cen fables and history' were the vast collections of poetic 
talcs put together by industrious versifiers for the delectation of the roman¬ 
tic Indian soul. As far back as the first century a.d, one Gunadhya wrote in 
one hundred thousand couplets the Brihurkatba, or “Great Romance”; and 
a thousand years later Somadeva composed the KathasaritzagoTa, or “Ocean 
of the Rivers of Story,” a torrent 21,500 couplers long. In the same eleventh 
century a clever storv'-tcller of uncertain identity built a framework for his 
Vetalapanchavhnehatika (“The Twenty-five Stories of the Vampire”) by 
representing King Vhkramaditya as receiving annually from an ascetic a fruit 
containing a precious stone. The King inquires how he may prove his 
graritude; he is asked to bring to the yogi the corpse of a man hanging on 
tlie gallows, bur is warned not to speak if die corpse should address him. 
The corpse is Inhabited by a vampire \vho, as the King scumbles along, fas¬ 
cinates him wdth a story'; at the end of the story the vampire propounds a 
question which the King, forgetting his instructions, answ'crs. Twenty-five 
rimes the King attempts the task of bringing a corpse to the ascetic and 
holding his peace; twenty'-four times he is so absorbed in the Story' that the 
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VAnipirc teUs him that he answera the question put to him at the end.“ It 
was an excellent scaffold on which to hang a score of tales. 

Meanwhile there was no dearth of poets writing what wc should call 
poett}'* Abu-I Fazl describes *‘chcjusands of poets” at Akbar's court; there 
were hundreds at minor capitals^ and doubtless dtizens in C\'cry home.* 
One of the carliesE and greatest w'as Bbanriliari, monk^ grammarian and 
lovcri w'ho^ before reiirmg into the arms of religion, instructed his soul with 
amours. He has left us a record of them in his ''Cencurj' of Love”—a Heine- 
like sequence of a hundred poems. “Ersrw'hile,” he writes to one of his 
loves, “we tiivain deemed that thou w'ast I and I w'as thou; how comes it 
now that thou are thou and I am I?” He did not care for reviewers, and 
told them; “It is easy to satisfy one who is ignorant, even easier to satisfy 
a connoisseur; but not the Creator himself can please the man who has just 
a morsel of knowdedge.^’* In Jayadc^’u’s Gif 3 -Govmdaj or “Simg of the 
Divine Cow'hcrd," the amorousness of the Hindu turns to religion, and in¬ 
tones the sensuous love of Radha and Krishna, It is a poem of fulLbodied 
passion, hut India interprets it reverently as a mystic and ss^mboHc por¬ 
trayal of the soul’s longing for God—an interpretation that would be intelligi¬ 
ble to tliosc immovable divines \vho composed such pious headings for the 
Sojig of SOTtgf. 

In the eleventh century the vernaculars made inroads upon the classical 
dead language as a medium of literary expression, as they w'crc to do in 
Europe a ccnniry later. The first major poet to use the living speech of 
the people w'as Chand Bardai, ^vho wTote in Hindi an immense historical 
poem of sixty cantos, and was only persuaded to interrupt his work by 
the call of death. Sur Das, the blind poet of Agra, composed 60,000 verses 
on the life and adventures of Krishna; we are told that he was helped 
by the god himself, who became his amanuensis, and wrote faster than 
the poet could dictate.** Meanwhile a poor priest, Chandi I>as, was 
shocking Bengal by composing Danrean songs to a peasant Beatrice, ideal¬ 
izing her with romantic fiassion, exairing her as a sjTnbol of divinity, and 

■ Poetry tended now co be less oblecdve than in the days of die epic, and gave itself 
more and more to dit iocervveaving of religion and love. Metre, which bad been loose 
and free ia the epics, i’ar\ang in the length of the line, and requiring regulariw only in 
[he Las[ four or five syllables, became at cncc stricter and more varied; a. thounnd eom- 
plicadons of prosody were introduced, which dbappar in translation; artifices of letter 
and phrase abounded, and rfijme appeared nor only ar die end but nfwn in die middle of 
[he line. Rigid nil<s were composed for ihe poetic art, and the form beeame cnoire pre¬ 
cise as [he content thmned. 
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making hJs love an allegory of his desire for absorption in God; at the same 
time lie inaugtirated the use of Bengali as a literar>^ language. I have 
taken refuge at your feet, my beloved. When 1 do not see you my mind 
has no rest .... 1 cannot forget your grace and yoi^ charm,-3nd yet 
there is no desire in my heart/’ Excommunicated by his fellow Brahmans 
on the ground that be was scandalizing the public, he agreed to renoiin^ 
his love, Rami, in a public ceremony of recantation; but when, in the 
course of this ritual, he saw Kami in the crowd, he withdrew his recanta¬ 
tion, and going up to her, bowed before her with hands joined m adora- 

The supreme poet of Hindi literature is Tulsi Das, almost a contem¬ 
porary of Shakespeare. His parents exposed hbn bemuse he had been 
born under an unlucky star. He was adopted by a forest mystic, who 
instructed him in the legendary lore of Rama. He murried; but when his 
son died, Tulsi Das retired to the woods to lead a life of penance and medi¬ 
tation. There, and in Benares, he wrote his religious epic, the 

or ‘Take of the Deeds of Ran^a,” in whicit he told agam 
the story of Rama, and offered him to India as the supreme and only god. 
"There is one God/' sav^ Tulsi Das; “it is Rama, creator of heaven and 
earth, and redeemer of mankind. ... For the sake of his faithful people 
a very god, Lord Rama, became incarnate as a king, and for our sanctmea 
tion lived, as it were, the life of any ordinary man/™ Few Europeans 
have been able to read the work in the now archaic Hindi onginal; one 
of these considers that it cstablislies Tulsi Das as “the most important 
figure in the whole of Indian literature/™ To the natives of Hindustan 
the poem constitutes a popular Bible of theology and ethics. I 
the of Tulsi Das/' says Gandhi, “as the greatest book m all 

devotional Uceraturc.^™ 

iMeanwhilc the Deccan was also producing poetry. Tukaram corned 
in the .Mahmthi tongue 4600 religious songs which arc as current m Indja 
today as the Psalms of “Da\id'^ are in Judaism or Christendom. His^ first 
wife having died, he married a shrew and became a philosopher. It is 
not hard to win salvation,” lie MTOte, “for it may readily be 
bundle on our back.”" early as the second century a.d. Madura became 
the capital of Tamil letters; a or court of poets and cnti^, w^ 

set up there under the patronage of the Pandya kings, and, like the rcnc 
Academy, regulated rhe deeclopmem of the language, conferred titles, 
ami gave prizes.’ Tiruvallavar, an Outcastc weaver, wrote In the most 
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difficult of Tamil meters a religious and philosophical work—the 
expounding moral and political ideals. Tradition assures us that when the 
members of the who were all Brahmans, saw the success of this 

Pariah’s poetr)*', they drowned themselves to a man^"" but this is not to 
be believed of any Academy. 

We have kept for the last, though out of his chronological place, the 
greatest lyric poet of medieval India. Kabir, a simple weaver of Benares, 
prepared for his task of uniting Islam and Hinduism by having, wc arc 
told, a Mohammedan for his father and a Brahman virgin for his mother." 
Fascinated by the preacher Ramananda, he became a devotee of Rama, en¬ 
larged him (as Tulsi Das would also do) into a universal deity, and began 
to write Hindi poems of rare beauty to explain a creed in which there 
should be no temples, no mosques, no idols, no caste, no circumcision, 
and but one god** *"Kabir,"* he says, 

is a child of Ram and Allah, and accepteth all Gutbij and Firs^ . . . 

O God, whether Allah or Rama, I Live by thy name. . . . Lifeless 
are all the images of the gods; they cannot speak; 1 know it, for i 
have called aloud to them. . . . What avails it to wash your mouth, 
count your beads, bathe in holy streams, and bow in temples, if, 
whilst you mutter your prayers or go on pilgrimages, deceitfulness 
is in your hearts?^ 

The Brahmans tvere shocked, and to refute him (the story runs) sent a 
courtesan to tempt him; but he converted her to his creed. This was easy, 
for he had no dogmas, but only profound religious feeling. 

There is an endless world, O my brother. 

And there is a nameless Being, of whom naught can be said; 

Only he knows who has reached that region. 

It is other chan all that is heard or said. 

No form, no body, no length, no breadth is seen there; 

How can I tell you that which it is? 

Kabir saysi “It cannot be told by the w^ords of the mouth, it can¬ 
not be WTittcn on paper; 

It is like a dumb person who tastes a sweet thing—how shall it be 
explained?” 

• Rabintlnuuth Tagore has translared, with charactcmtic ptrfccdori, one himdrod Songt 

of KjMr, New York, 1915* 
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He accepted the theory of rcincamadon which was in the air about 
hin ij and prayed, Uke a Hinda, to be released from the chain of re¬ 
birth and redeath* But his ethic was the simplest in the world: live justly, 
and look for happiness at your elbow* 

I laugh when 1 hear that the fish in die water is thirsty; 

You do not see that the Real is in your home, and you wander from 
forest to forest lisdcsslyl 

Here is the mich! Go where you will, to Benares or to Mathura, 
if you do not find your souh the world is unreal to you. * < « 

To what shore would you cross, O my heart? There is no traveler 
before you, there is no road - - * 

There there is neither body nor mind; and where is the place that 
shall still the thirst of the soul? You shall find naught in the 
emptiness. 

Be strong, and enter into your own body; for there your foothold 
is firm. Consider it well, O my heart! Go not elsewhere. 

Kabir says: Put all imaginadons away, and stand fast in that which 
you areJ* 

After his death, runs the legend, Hindus and Mohammedans contended 
for his body, and disputed whether it should be buried or burned. But 
while they disputed some one raised the cloth tliat covered the corpse, and 
nothing could be seen but a mass of flow'ers- The Hindus burned a part 
of the flowers in Benares, and the Moslems buried the rest. After his 
death his songs passed from mouth to mouth among the people; N^anak 
the Sikh was inspired by them to found his sturdy sect; others made the 
poor w'eaver into a deity,™ Today two small sects, jealously separate, follow 
the doctrine and worship the name of this poet who tried to unite Modems 
and Flindus* One sect is Hindu, the other is Moslem. 


CHAPTER XXI 


Indian Art 

1. THE MINOR ARTS 

The great age of Indian art—Its uniqueness—hs association with 
mdustry—Pottery ^ Metal— I Vood—Ivory—jewelry— 

Textiles 

B efore Indian an^ as before every phase of Indian civilizacion^ we 
stand in humble wonder at its age and its continuity- The ruins of 
Alohcnjo-daro are not all utilitarian', among them arc limestone bearded 
men (significantly like Sumerians) > terra-cotta figures of women and 
animals, beads and ocher ornaments of camclian, and jewelry of finely 
polished gold/ One seal' shows in bas-relief a bull so vigorously and in¬ 
cisively drawm that the observer almost leaps to the conclusion that art 
does not progress* but only changes its form. 

From chat time to this, through the vicissitudes of five thousand years, 
India has been creating its peculiar cj^'pe of beauty' in a hundred arts. The 
record Is broken and incomplete, not because India ever rested* but be¬ 
cause war and the idol-smashing ecstasies of Moslems destroyed uncounted 
masrerpieces of building and statuary* and poverty neglected the preser\'a- 
cion of others* We shall find it diffiadt to enjoy this art at first sight; its 
music will seem weird, its painting obscure, its architecture confused* its 
sculpture grotesque. We shall have to remind oursclvte at every step that 
our tastes are the fallible product of our local and limited craicions and 
environments; and that we do ourscli^cs and foreign nations injustice 
when we judge them, or their arts* by standards and purposes natural to 
our life and alien to their own. 

In India the artist had not yet been separated from the artisan* making 
art arrificLal and w'ork a drudgery; as in onr iMiddlc Ages* so, in the India 
that died at Plasscy* every mature workman was a craftsman* giving form 
and personality to the product of his skill and taste. Even today* when 
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faccoriM replace handicrafEs^ and craftsmen degenerate into hands, the 
stalls and shops of every llindu toi^Ti show SEjuatting artisans beating 
metal, moulding jewelry, drawing designs, weaving delicate shawls and 
embroideries, or car^dng ivory and wood. Probably no other nation 
known to us has ever had so exuberant a variety of arcs.' 

Strange to say, potten"' failed to rise from an industry to an art in India; 
caste rules put so many limitations upon the repeated use of the same dish* 
that there was small incentive to adorn with beauty the frail and transient 
earthenware chat came so rapidly from the potteris hand. If the vessel was 
CO be made of some precious metal, then artistry could spend itself upon it 
wnthout stint; witness the Tanjore silver vase in die Victoria institute at 
Madras, or the gold Betel Dish of Kandy* Brass was hammered into an 
endless variety of lamps, bowls and containers; a black alloy {bidri) of ^inc 
was often used for boxes, basins and trays; and one metal was inlaid or 
overlaid upon another, or encrusted with silver or gold.* Wood was carved 
with a profusion of plant and animal forms. Ivory w'as cut into everything 
from deities to dice; doors and ocher objects of wood were inlaid with it; 
and dainty receptacles were made of it for cosmetics and perfumes, jew¬ 
elry abounded, and was w^om by rich and poor as ornament or hoard; 
Jaipur excelled in firing enamel colors upon a gold background; clasps, 
beads, pendants, knives and combs were moulded into tasteful shapes, 
with floral, animal, or theological, designs; one Brahman pendant harbors 
in its tiny space half a hundred gods,^ "Textiles were woven W'lth an 
arristrj'^ never since excelled; from the days of CiEsar to our oxsTi the fabrics 
of India have been prized by all the xvorld.t Somctimesi by the subtlest 
and most painstaking of precalculated measurements, every- thread of warp 
and woof was dyed before being placed upon the loorn; the design ap¬ 
peared as the weaving progressed, and was identical on either side. From 
homespun khaddar to complex brocades flaming with gold, from pictur- 
csc[ue pyjamas! invisibly-seamed shaw'ls of Kashmir,| every g'-rr- 

ment woven in India has a beauty that comes only of a very ancient, and 
now almost instinctive, art* 


• Cf. p, 497 itWVC. . r . i I L ' 

t Perhaps the oM«t printing of ttmlcs f«nn blocks tvas done in India, iltough it never 
grew tiiere into the kindred art of blMk-pcinting books, 
it From ihc Hindu paijamas, lEwntug !cg-clothing+ 

g These fine woolen shawls are made of several smps, skitfully joined into what seems 
CO be a single fabric.™ 
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II, xMUStC 

A c&rtcert in India—Ahisic and the djji€e^J\liisiciam—Scaie and 
foTyns—Thernes—Aluilc and phih^ophy 

An American traveler, permitted to intrude upon a concert in Madras, 
found an audience of some two hundred Hindus, apparently all Brahmans, 
seated some on benches, some on a carpeted door, listening intently to a 
small ense?nbte beside which our orchestral mobs would have seemed 
designed to make themselves heard on the moon. The instruments were 
unfamiliar to the visitor, and to his provincial eye they looked like the 
strange and abnormal products of some neglected garden. There were 
drums of many shapes and sbjcs, ornate flutes and serpentine horns, and a 
variety of strings. Most of these pieces ivcre wrought with minute work¬ 
manship, and some were studded with gems. One drum, the inridanga, 
was formed like a small barrel; both ends ’were covered with a parchment 
’whose pitch was changed by tightening or loosening it with little leather 
thongs; one parchment head had been treated with manganese dust, boiled 
rice and tamarind juice in order to elicit from It a peculiar tone. The 
drummer used only his hands—sometimes the palm, sometimes the fingers, 
sometimes the merest finger-fips. Another player had a tmnbtttay or lute, 
whose pitch was changed by tightening or loosening it with little leather 
ground for the theme. One instrument, the ^ina^ was es[>ecially sensitive 
and eloquent; its strings, stretched over a slender metal place from a parch¬ 
ment-covered drum of ’wood at one end to a resounding hollow gourd at 
the other, were kept vibrating with a plectrum, while the player^s left 
hand etched in the melody ’nnth fingers moving deftly from string to 
string. The visitor listened humbly, and understood nothing. 

Music in India has a history of at least three thousand years. The Vedic 
h3,Tnns, like all Hindu poetry, were written to be sung; poetry and song, 
music and dance, were made one art in the ancient ritual The Hindu 
dance, which, to the beam in the Occidental eye, seems as voluptuous and 
obscene as Western dancing seems to Hindus, has been, through the 
greater part of Indian history, a form of religious ’worship, a display of 
beauty in motion and rhythm for the honor and edification of the gods; 
only in modem times have the devada^i^ emerged from the temples In great 
number to entertain the secular and profane. To the Hindu these dances 
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were no mere display of flesh; they were, in one aspect, an imitation of 
the rhythms and processes of the universe. Shiva himself was the god of 
the dance, and the dance of Shiva s^tiibolized the very movement of the 
world,* 

Musicians, singers and dancers, like all artists in India, belonged to the 
low CSC castes. The Brahman might like to sing in private, and accompany 
himself on a vina or another stringed instnimcnt; he might teach others to 
play, or sing, or dance; but he would never think of playing for hire, or of 
putting an instrument to his mouth ■ Public concerts were, until recently, 
a rarity in India; secular music was cither the spontaneous singing or 
thrummuig of the people, or it w^as performed, like the chamber music of 
Europe, before small gatherings in aristocratic homes. Akbar, himself 
skilled in mvusic, had many musicians at his court; one of his singers, Tansen, 
became popular and wealthy, and died of drink at the age of thirty-four. 
There were no amateurs, there were only professionals; music was not 
taught as a social occomplishmcnt, and children were not beaten into 
Beethovens. The function of the public was not to play poorly, but to 
listen well “ 

For listening to music, in India, is itself an art, and rerjuircs long training 
of car and soul. The words may be no more intelligible to the Westerner 
than the words of the operas which he feels it his class duty to enjoy; they 
range, as everyw'hcre, about the two subjects of religion arid love; but the 
tvords are of little moment in Hindu music, and the singer, as in our most 
advanced Hceranire, often replaces them with meaningless syllables. The 
music is written in scales more subtle and minute than ours. To our scale 
of twelve tones it adds ten “trucrotones,*^ making a scale of tu'enty-tu^o 
quarter-tones in all. Hindu music may be written in a notation composed 
of Sanskrit letters; usually it is neither wTitten uor read, but is passed down 
“by ear^’ from generation to generation, or from composer to learner. It is 
not separated into bars, but glides in a continuous legato which frustrates 
a listener accustomed to regular emphases or beats. It has no chords, and 
does not deal in harmony; it confines itself to melody, with perhaps a back¬ 
ground of undertones; in this sense it is much simpler and more primithe 

• The secukr Hindu danc^ has been revealed to Europe and AiTKiica by the nor quite 
pirthodnit att af Shankar, in vhich every movement of the body, the hands, the fingers 
and the eyes convev'S a subtle and precise siguificanice to the inidated spectator, and 
carries an undulating grace, and a preebe and corporeal poctiy, unknown in the West¬ 
ern dance since our democratic rcium to the African in art. 
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than European music, while it is more complex in scale and rhythm. The 
melodies arc both limited and infinite: they must all derive from one or an¬ 
other of the thirU'-six traditional modes or aits, but they may weave upon 
these themes an endless and seamless web of variation. Each of these themes, 
or ragai* consists of five, six or seven notes, to one of which the musician 
constantly returns. Each Tijga is named from the mood that it wishes to sug- 
^'Spring,” “Evening Beauu%” “Incoxicaaon,” etc.—and is as¬ 
sociated with a specific time of the day or the year. Hindu legend ascribes 
an occuJt power to these ragas; so it is'said that a Bengal dancing-girl ended 
a drought by singing, as a kind of “Rain-drop Prelude;^ the Megh Trialiar 
raga, or rain-making theme" Their antiquit)' has given the ragas a sacred 
character; he who plays them must observe them faithfully, as forms enacted 
by Shiva himself. One player, Narada, having performed them carelessly, 
was ujfhered into hell by Vishnu, and was shown men and women weeping 
over their broken limbs; these, said the god, were the r^igar and Tughiis dis¬ 
torted and torn by Narada’s reckless playing. Seeing which, we are told, 
N'arada sought more humbly a greater perfection in his art.“ 

The Indian performer is not seriously hampered by the obligation to 
remain faith fui to the Taga that he has chosen for his program, any ntorc 
that the W'esrem composer of sonatas or sj^mphonies is hampered by 
adhering to his theme; in either case what is lost m liberty is gained in 
access to coherence of structure and syunmetry^ of form! The Hindu 
musician is like the Hindu philosopher; he starts w'lxh the finite and '*scnds 
his soul into the infinite^’; he embroiders upon his theme until, through an 
undulating stream of rhythm and recurrence, even through a hypnotizing 
monotony of notes, he has created a kind of musical JKog^i, a forgetfulness 
of will and individuality, of matter, spec and tinre; the soni is lifced into 
an almMt mystic union with something ^‘deeply interfused,” some pro¬ 
found, immense and quiet Being, some primordbl and perv'asivc reality 
chat smiles upon all striving wills, alt change and death. ^ 

Probably we shall never care for Hindu music, and never comprehend 
it, until we have abandoned striving for being, progress for pcnnanence, 
desire for acceptance, and motion for rest. This may come w hen Europe 
again is subject, and Asia apin is master. But then Asia w ill have dred of 
being, permanence, acceptance and rest. 


' A [ore HTicdy spMtSug tht« arc six or basic themes, each with five modifica- 

dojM called ragini. Rasa meani cpior, passion, mood; rjgim is its feminine form. 
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m* PAINTING 

Prehistoric — The frescoes of A junta — Rajprit ^Nmatttres— The 
Mogiil school—The painters—The theorists 

A provincial is a man who judges the world in temii of his parish, and 
considers all unfamiliar things barbarous. It is told of the Emperor Je- 
hangir—a man of taste and learning in the arts—that when he was shovsTi a 
European painting he rejected it summarily; being "^in oyl^'i he liked it not*”“ 
Ir is pleasant to know that even an emperor can be a provincial, and that it 
was as difficult for Jehangir to enjoy the oil-pa inting of Europe as it is for us 
to appreciate the mi natures of [ndia> 

It is clear, from the drawings, in red pigment, of animals and a rhinoceros 
hunt in the prehistoric caves of Singanpur and Mir^apur, that Indian paint¬ 
ing has had a histot}.'' of many thousands of years. Palettes with ground 
colors ready for use abound among the remains of neolithic India.“ Great 
gaf)s occur in the history' of the arc, because most of the early work was 
ruined by the climate, and much of the remainder was destroyed by Aloslem 
“idol-bickers” from Mahmud to Aurangzeb" The Vimiya Fitaka (ca. 300 
B.c.) refers to King Pasenada*s palace as containing picture galleries, and 
Fa-Hieti and Yuan Chwang describe many buildings as famous for the ex¬ 
cellence of their murals;“ but no trace of these structures remains. One of the 
oldest frescoes in Tiber an artist painting a portrait of Buddha;^ the 

later artist took it for granted that painting was an established arr in Buddha^s 
days. 

The earliest datcable Indian painting Is a group of Buddhist frescoes 
(ca. ICO B.c.) found on the walls of a cave in Sirguya, in the Central 
Provinces. From that lime on the art of fresco painting—that is, pinting 
upon freshly laid plaster before it dries—progressed step by step until on the 
walls of the caves at Ajanta* it reached a perfection never excelled even by 
Giotto or Leonardo. These temples were carved out of the rocky face of a 
mountain-side at various periods from the first to the seventh century a*ii. 
For centuries they w'erc lost to history and human niemojy' after the decay 
of Buddhism; the jungle grew' about them and almost buried them; bats, 
snakes and other beasts made their home there, and a thousand varieties of 
birds and insects fouled the paintings with their waste. In 1819 Europeans 
stumbled into the ruins, and were amazed to find on the w'alls frescoes that 
are now ranked among the masterpieces of the w'orld’'s art." 

The temples have been called caves, for in most cases they are cut into 
the mountains. Cave No. XV’I, for example, is an excavation sixtj'-five feet 


Near rhe village of Fardapur, in the nanve ware of I iyderabad. 
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each way, upheld by cwctury pillar?; alongside the central hall are sixteen 
monastic cells; a porticoed veranda adorns the front, and a sanctruary hides in 
the back. Everj'^ wall is covered with frescoes. In 187^ sixteen of the 
tw'cnty-nine temples contained paintings; by 1910 the frescoes in ten of these 
sixteen had been destroyed by exposure, and those in the remaining six had 
been mutOared by inepr attempts at restoration*” Once clvese frescoes were 
brilliant with red, green, blue and purple pigments; nothing survives of die 
colors now except Tow'-toned and blackened surfaces. Some of the paintings, 
thus obscured by time and ignorance, seem coarse and grotestjue to us, who 
cannot read the Buddhist legends with Buddhist hearts; others are at once 
powerful and graceful, a revelation of the skill of craftsmen w'hose names 
perished long before their work. 

Despite these depredations, Cave 1 is sail rich in masterpieces. Here, on 
one wall, is (prob^Iy) a a Buddhist saint entitled to Nhvanat 

but choosing, instead, repeated rebirths in order to niinisccr to men. Never 
has the sadness of understanding been more profoundly portrayed;'” one 
w'onders w'hich is finer or deeper—diis, or Leonardo's kindred study of the 
head of Christ.* On another waE of the same temple is a study of Shiva and 
his wife Parvati, dressed in Jewelry'.* Nearby is a painting of four deer, 
tender with the Buddhist sj'mpathy for animals; and on the ceiling is a de¬ 
sign srill alive with delicately drawn flotvers and fowl.** On a wah of Cave 
XVII is a graceful representation, now half destroyed, of the god Vishnu, 
w'ich his retinue, flying down from heaven to attend some event in the life 
of Buddha;* on another xvall is a schematic but colorful portrait of a prin¬ 
cess and her maids.* Mingled with these ebef-tfeeuvres are crowded fres¬ 
coes of apparently poor xvorkmanship, describing the youth, flight and 
temptation of Buddha.*^ 

But w'e cannot judge these works in their original form from xvhat sur¬ 
vives of them today; and doubtless there arc dues to their appreciation that 
are not revealed to alien souls. Even the Occidental, however, can admire 
the nobility of the subject, the majestic scope of the plan, the unity of the 
composition, the clearness, simplicity and decisiveness of the line and— 
among many detaib-thc astonishing perfection of that bane of aU artists 
the hands, imagination can picture the artist-pricstst who prayed in these 
cells and perhaps painted these walls and ceilings w'ith fond and pious art 
while Europe by buried in her early-medieval darkness. Here at Ajanta re¬ 
ligious devotion fused architecture, sculpture and painting into a happy unity, 
and produced one of the sovereign monuments of Hindu arc. 


* Among his prdimtiiiry sketches for Tha Last Supper. 

t A suppofitinn.. We do not know whn painted these fic$cDc& 
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When their temples were closed or destroyed by Huns and Moslems the 
Hindus turned their pictorial skill to lesser forms. Among the Rajputs a 
school of painters arose who recorded in delicate miniatures the episodes of 
the AJahabharaia and the Rflwrjjanffj and the heroic deeds of the Rajputana 
chieftains |j often they were mere outlines^ but always they were instinct with 
life, and perfect in design* There is, in the Museum of Fine Arts at Boston, 
a charming example of this st>dc, symbolhdng one of the ragas of muaic by 
nKans of graceful women, a stately tower, and a lowering sky.” Another 
example, in the Art Insritute of Detroit, represents with unique delicacy a 
scene from the Gita-Govmdii.*^ The human figures in these and other Hindu 
paintings were rarely drawn from models; the artist visualized them out of 
imagination and memory. He painted, usually, in brilliant tevipern upon a 
paper surface; he used line brushes made from die most delicate hairs that he 
could get from the squirrel, the camel, the goat or the niongoose;“ and he 
achieved a refinement of line and decoratiun that delight even the foreign 
and inexpert eye. 

Similar work w^as done in other parts of India, especially in the state of 
Kangra*" Another variety of the same gewr? developed under the Moguls at 
Delhi. Rising out of Persian calligraphy and the art of illuminating manu- 
scripts, this style grew into a form of arbrocratic portraiture corresponding, 
in its refinement and exclusivesness, to the chamber music that fiourished at 
the court. Like the Rajput school, the Mogul painters strove for delicacy of 
hne, sometimes using a brush made from a single hair; and they, too, rivaled 
one another in the skilful portrayal of the hand. But they put more color 
into their drawings, and less mysticism; they seldom touched religion or 
mythology; they confined themselves to the earth, and were as realistic as 
caution would permit. Their subjects were living men and women of im¬ 
perial position and tempter, not noted for humility'; one after another these 
dignitaries sat for their portraits, until the picture galleries of that ro\'al 
dilettante, Jehangir, were filled with the likenesses of cvery'^ important ruler 
or courtier since die coming of Akbar to the throne* Akbar was the first 
of his djmastj' to encourage painting; at the end of his reign, if we may 
believe Abu-l Fazl, there were a hundred mastcis in Delhi, and a thousand 
amateurs.” Jehangit^s intelligent patronage developed the art, and ’wddened its 
field from portraiture to the representation of hunting Kcncs and other 
natural backgrounds for the human figure—which still dominated the pic¬ 
ture; one minature shows the Emperor himself almost in the claws of a Hon 
chat has clambered upon the rump of the imperial elephant and is reaching 
for the royal Jlesh, w'liilc an attendant realisricaliy takes to his heels.** 
Under Shah Jehan the art reached its height, and began to decline; as in the 
case of Japanese prints, the widened popularity of the form gave it at once a 
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v'ider audience and a less cxaccing tasre * Aurangzeb, by restoring the 
strict rule of Islam against images, completed ihe decay. 

Through the intelligent beneficence of the Mogul kings Indbn painters 
enjoyed at Delhi a prosperity that they had nor kno\ra for many centuries. 
The guild of pinters, which had kept iiself alive from Buddhist times, re¬ 
newed its youth, and some of its members escaped from rlie anonymity with 
which timers forgetfulness, and Hindu negligence of tlic individual, cover 
most Indian art. Out of sevenreen artists considered preeminent in Akbar‘s 
reign, thirteen were Hindus^* The most favored of all the pincers at the 
great Mogul’s court was Dasvandi, whose lovdy origin as the son of a palan¬ 
quin-bearer aroused no prejudice against him in the eyes of the Emperor. 
iTie vouch was eccentric, and Insisted on drawing pictures wherever he 
went, and on whatever surface he found at hand. Akbar recognized his 
genius, and had hb own drawing-master teach him. Tlic boy became in time 
the greatest master of his agej but at the height of his fame he stabbed him¬ 
self to death.*’ 

Wherever men do things, other men will arise who will explain to them 
how things should be done- The Hindus, whose philosophy did not exalt 
logic, loved logic none the less, and delighted to formulate in the strictest 
and most rational rules the subtle procedure of ever>^ ait- So, early in our 
era, the Saitdanga^ ot “Six Limbs of Indian Painting,” laid down, like a later 
and prhaps imitative Chinese,* six canons of excellence in pictorial art: 
(i) the knowledge of appearances; (2) correct preeption, measure and 
scniccure; (3) the action of feelings on forms; (4) the infusion of grace, or 
artistic repfesentatiun; (5) similitude; and (6) an artistic use of brush and 
colors. Later an elaborate esthetic code appeared, the Shilpa-shststra, in 
which the rules and traditions of each art were formulated for all time. The 
artist, we arc told, should be learned in the Vedas^ ^'delighting in the W'or- 
ship of God, faithful to his wife, avoiding strange women, and piously ac¬ 
quiring a knovviedge of various sciences."'* 

We shall be helpd in understanding Oriental painting If we remember, 
first, that it seeks to represent not things but feelings, and not to represent 
but to suggest; that it depnds not on color but on line; that It aims to create 
esthetic and religious emotion rather than to reproduce realitv; tliat it is 
interested in the "‘soul” or “spirit” of men and things, rather than in their 
material forms. Try as we Mill, honever, we shall hardly find in Indian 
painting the technical development, or range and depth of significance, that 
characterize the pictoria] art of China and Japan. Certain Hindus explain 

’ Hsich Ho; cf. p. 753 btlpw. Tht Ssmdajisa is of uoccnain date, being known to uS 
through a ihirtecnih-ccntury conuornton'. 
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this very fancifully: painting decayed among them, they teU us, because k 
was too ea5)% k w'as not a sufficiently laborious gift to offer to the gods^^ 
Perhaps pictures, so mortally frail and transitory', did not quite satisfy the 
craving of the Hindu for some lasting embodiment of his chosen deity. 
Slowly, as Buddhism reconciled itself to imagery, and the Brahmanic shrines 
increased and multiplied, painting was replaced by statuary, color andi line 
by lasting stone, 

IV. SCULPTURE 

Frh?iitive— Buddhist—GoJidhora—Gupta— 

We cannot trace the history^ of Indian sculpture from the stamerres of 
Mohenjo-daro to the age of Ashoka, but we niay suspect that this is a gap 
in our knowledge rather than in the art. Perhaps India, temporarily im¬ 
poverished by the Aryan invasions, reverted from stone to %%'ood for its 
statuary' or perhaps the Aryans were too intent upon w'ar to care for 
am The oldest stone figures surviving in India go back only to Ashoka; 
but these show a skill so highly^ developed chat we cannot doubt that the 
art had then behind it many centuries in grow-rh." Buddhism set up definite 
obstacles to both painting and statuary In its aversion to idolatry and secular 
imagery': Buddha forbade ^'imaginative drawings painted in, figures of men 
and women*^;*' and under this almost Mosaic prohibition pictorial and plas¬ 
tic art suffered in India as it had done in Judea and w'as to do in Islam, 
Gradually' this Puritanism seems to have rebved as Buddhism y'Iclded its aus¬ 
terity' and parrook more and more of the Dravidian passion for symbol and 
myth. When the art of can'ing appears again (ca. loo b.c.), in the stone 
bas-reliefs on the “rails” enclosing the Buddhist “stupas” or burial mounds at 
Bodh-gaya and Bharhnt, ic is as a component part of an architectural design 
rather clian as an independent art; and to the end of its history' Indian 
sculpture remained for the niosi part an accessory to arcIritectuTC, and pre¬ 
ferred relief to carving in ihe round.* In the Jain temples at Mathura, and 
the Buddhist shrines at Amaravati and Ajanta, this art of relief reached a 
high point of perfectiorL The rail at Amaravati, says a learned authority', 
“is the most voluptuous and the most delicate flower of Indian sculpture.”” 

Meanwhile, in the province of Gandhara in northwestern India, another 
type of sculpture w'as developing under the ptronagc of the Kushan kings. 
This mj'sterious dvnasty', which came suddenly out of the north—probably 

* An eK^ptinn oatweighieg; this gtneraliEnnon was the copper colossus nf Buddha, 
eighty /cet high, w'hich Vum Chwang saw at Pataliputra.; dircugh Yuan and other Par 
Eastern piJgtiiTis to India dik may have been one srocestor of ihc great Buddhas at Nan 
smJ luiiiakura in Japan. 
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from HeUcnized Bactria—brought with it 3 tendency to imitate Greek forms. 
Tlie Mahaymjii Buddhbmi that captured the council of Kanlshka opened the 
way by rescinding the prohibition of imagery. Under the tutelage of Greek 
instructors Hindu sculpture cook on for a time a smooth HeUenbtic facej 
Buddha was transformed into the Likeness of Apollo^ and became an aspirant 
to Ohmpus; drapery began to flow about Hindu deities and saints in the 
style of Pheidias^ pediments, and pious Bodhisatt'was rubbed elbows with jolly 
dninken Sileni." Idealized and almost effeminate representations of the Mas¬ 
ter and his disciples were offset with horrible eitampLes of decadent Greek 
realism, like the starving Buddha of Lahore, in which every rib and tendon is 
shown underneath a feminine face with ladylike coiffure and masculine beard.“ 
This Grcco-Buddhist art impressed Yuan Chwang, and through him and later 
pilgrims found its way into China, Korea and Japan;" but it had little influ¬ 
ence upon the sculptural forms and metJiods of India itself. When, after some 
centuries of flourishing activitj^ the Gandhara school passed away^ Indian art 
came co life again under Hindu rulers;, took up the traditions left by the 
native arrises of Bharhut, Amaravati and Mathura, and paid scant attention to 
the Greek interlude at Gandhara. 

Sculpture, like nearly cverj'thing else in India, prospered under the Gupta 
line. Buddhism had now forgotten its hostility to images; and a reinvigorated 
Brahmanism encouraged symbolism and the ado'imncnt of religion with 
every' art. The Mathura Museum holds a highly fimsfied stone Buddha, vHth 
meditative eyes, sensual lips, too graceful a form, and clumsy Cubist feet. The 
Samath Museum has another stone Buddha, in the seated pose that was des¬ 
tined to dominate Buddhist sculpture; here the effect of peaceful contempla¬ 
tion and a pious kindbness is perfectly' revealed. Ac Karachi is a small bronze 
Brahma, scandalously like Voltaire." 

Everyvvhcrc in India, in the millennium before the coming of the Moslems;, 
the art of the sculptor, though limited as rvell as inspired by its subserv'icnee 
to architecture and religion, produced masterpieces. The pretty statue of 
Vishnu from Sultanpur," the finely chiseled statue of Padmapani" the gigan¬ 
tic threeTaced Shiva (commonly' called ^Trhminr^) canned in deep relief in 
the caves at Elephanta," the almost Praxitcican stone statue worshiped at 
Nokkas as the goddess Rukminir the graceful dancing Shiva, or Nararajai 
cast in bronze by the Chola artist-artisans of Tanjore,“ the lovely stone deer 
of jMamallapuram," and the handsome Shiva of Pc rur“—these are evidences of 
the spread of the cancer’s art into every' province of India. 

The same motives and methods crossed the frontiers of India proper, and 
produced masterpieces from Turkestan and Cambodia to Java and Ccy'lon. 
Tlie student will find examples in the stone head, apparently of a boy, dug 
up from the sands of Khotan by Sir Aurel Stein^s expeditjon;®^ the head of 
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Buddha from the Eg}T^tianly hoc “Hanhara” of Cambodia;" the mag¬ 

nificent bro^^es of Java;" the Gandhara-likc head of Shiva from Prambananii" 
the supremely beautiful female figure (^Trajuaparamita") nn-w in the Leyden 
Museum; the perfect Bodhkati'u:a in the Glyptothek at Copenhagen;" the calm 
and powerful Buddha," and the finely chiseled Avalokitcshvara (“The IvOrd 
who looks down with pity upon all men'^) * both from the great Javanese 
temple of Borobudur; or the massive priniidve Buddha" and the lovely 
“moonstone” dotirstcp," of Anuradhapura in Ceylon. This dull list of works 
that muse have cost the blood of many men in many centuries will suggest 
the influence of Hindu genius on the cultural colonies of India. 

We find it hard to like this sculpture at first sight; only profound and modest 
minds can leave their environment behind them when they travel. We should 
have to be Hindus^ or citizens of those countries that accepted the cuimral 
leadership of India, to understand the svmbolisni of these statues, ti>e complex 
functions and superhuman powers denoted by these multiple arms and legs, 
die terrilile realism of these fanciful figures, expressing the Hindu sense of 
supernatural forces irrationally creative, irrationally fertile and irrationally 
destructive. It shocks us to find that cvcrj'body in Hindu villages is thin, 
and cv^crybody in Hindu sculpture is fat; we forget that the statges are 
mostly of gods, who received die first fruits of the land. We are discon¬ 
certed on discovering that the Hindus colored tiieir statuary, whereby we 
reveal our unaivareness of the fact that the Greeks did likewise, and that 
something of the classic nobility of the Phcidian deities is due to the acci¬ 
dental disappearance of their paint. We are displeased at the comparative 
paucity of female figures in the Indian gallciy'; we mourn over the subjec¬ 
tion of Women w'hich this seems to indicate, and never reflect that the cult 
of the nude female is not the indispcnsahle basis of plastic art, that the pro- 
foundest beauty of woman may be more in motherhood than in youth, more 
in I>emeter than in Aphrodite. Or w^e forget that die sculptor can'ed not 
what he dreamed of so much as w-hat the priests hid down; that every art, 
in India, belonged to religion rather than to art, and was the handmaiden of 
theology. Or we take too seriously figures intended by die sculptor to be 
caricatures, or jests, or ogres designed to frighten aivay evil spirits; if we 
turn aw-ay from them in horror v/e merely attest the fulfilment of their aim. 

Nevertheless, the sculpture of India never quite acquired the grace of her 
literature, or the sublimity of her architecture, or the depth of her philosophy; 
it mirrored chiefly the confused and uncertain insighc of her religions, it 
excelled the sculpture of China and Japn, but it never equaled the cold per¬ 
fection of Egyptian statuary, or the living and tempting beauty of Greek 
marble. To understand even its assumptions we should have to renew in our 
hearts the earnest and trusting piety of medieval days. In truth wc ask too 
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much of sculpture, as of paindng:, m lodJa; we judge them as if they had 
been there, as here, indej>endcnt arK, when In truth we have arrificially 
isobted them for treatment according to our traditiorial rubrics and norms. 
If we could sec them as the Hindu knows them, as integrated parts of the 
unsurpassed srehitecture of his country, we should have made some modest 
beginning towards understanding Indian art. 

V. ARCHITECTURE 

/, Hhidu ATcbjtectiiTs 

Before Ashoka — Asboksn — Biiddhkt — jam — The master^eces 
of the north — Their destruction — The southern style^ 
M.onoiithic tcniples--Structural tetnpies 

Nothing remains of Indian architecture before Ashoka^s time. We have 
the brick ruins of Mohenjo-daro, but apparently the buildings of Vcdic and 
Buddhist India were of wood, and Ashoka seems to have been the first to 
use stone for arclutectura] puqaoses."* We bear, in the literature, of seven¬ 
storied strucniresand of palaces of some magnificence, but not a trace of 
them survives. Alegasthenes describes the imperial residences of Oiandragupta 
as superior to anything in Persia except Perscpolis, on whose model they seem 
to have been designed." This Persian influence persisted till Ashoka's time; 
it appears in the ground-plan of his palace, which corresponded with the 
“Hsill of a Hundred Columns*^ at Persepolis;" and it shows again in the fine 
pillar of Ashoka at Lauriya, crowned with a lion-capital. 

With the converaon of Ashoka ro Buddhism, Indian architecture began to 
thow off thb alien influence, and to take its inspiration and its symbols from 
the new religion. The transition is evident in the great capital which is all 
chat now remains of another Ashokan pillar, at Samath]" here, in a composi¬ 
tion of astonishing perfection, ranked by Sir John Marshall as equal to ‘*any- 
thing of its kind in the ancient world,** we have four powerful lions, stand¬ 
ing back to back on guard, and thoroughly Persian in form and countenancej 
but beneath them is a frieze of well-caiv'ed figures including so Indian a 
favorite as die elephant, and so Indian a sj-mbol as the Buddhbt Wheel of the 
Law; and under the frieze is a great stone lotus, formerly mistaken for a 
Persian bell-capital, but now accepted as the most ancient, univeisal and char¬ 
acteristic of all the ^'mbols in Indian art-'* Represented upright, with the 
petals turned down and the pistil or seed-vessel showing, it stood for the 
w'omb of the world; or, as one of the fairest of nature*s manifestations, it 
served as the throne of a god. The lotus or wacer-Hly symbol migrated with 
Buddhism, and permeated the art of Qrtina and Japan. A like form, used as 
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a design for windows and doors, became the “horseshoe arch^* of Ashokan 
vaults and domes, originally derived from the “covered wagon^" curvature of 
Bengali thatched roofs supported by rods of bent bamboo.^ 

The religious architecture of Buddhist da)^ has left us a few mined tem¬ 
ples and a large number of “copes^’ and “rails.” Tine “tope^’^ or “stupa” was 
in early days a burial moundi under Buddhism it became a memorial shrine^ 
usually housing the relics of a Buddhist saint* Most often the tope took the 
form of a dome of brick, crowned with a spire, and.surrounded with a stone 
r ail car\'ed with bas-reliefs. One of the oldest topes is at Bharhut; but the 
rebefs there are primitively coarse. The most ornate of the extant rails is 
at Amaravati; here 17,000 square feet were covered with minute reliefs of a 
v.'orkmanship so excellent tliat Ferguson judged this rail to be “probably the 
most remarkable monument in India.™ The best known of the stupas is the 
Sanchi tope, one of a group at BKUsa in Bhopal. Tire stone gates apparently 
imitate ancient wooden forms, and anticipate the pailus or torih that usually 
mark the approach to the temples of the Far East. Every foot of space on 
pillars, capitals, crosspieces and supports is cut into a wilderness of plant, 
animal, human and divine forms. On a pillar of the eastern gateway is a 
delicate carving of a perennial Buddhist symbol—the Bodhi-trec, scene of the 
Master^s enbghtenment; on the same gateway, gracefully spanning a bracket, 
is a sensuous goddess {a TflJ&jfe/) with heavy limbs, full hips, slim waist, and 
abounding breasts.^ 

Wliile the dead saints slept in the topes, the living monks cut into the 
mountain rocks temples where they might live in isolation, sloth and peace, 
secure from the elements and from the glare and heat of the sun. We may 
judge the strength of the religious impulse in India by noting that over 
twelve hundred of these cavc-tempics remain of the many thousands that 
were built in the early centuries of our eta, partly for Jains and Brahmans, 
but mostly for Buddhist communities. Often the entrance of these viharas 
(monasteries) w'as a simple portal in the form of a “horseshoe” or lotus arch-, 
sometimes, as at Nasik, it was an ornate facade of strong columns, animal 
capitals, and patiently carved architrave; often it was adorned with pillars, 
stone screens or porticoes of admirable design.^* The interior included a 
chahya or assembly hall, with colonnades dividing nave from aisles, cells for 
the monks on either side, and an altar, bearing relics, at the inner end.* One 
of the oldest of these cave-tcmples, and perhaps the £nest now surviving, is 
at Karlc, between Poona and Bombay; here HiJiayam Buddhism achieved its 
r/jef-ffcctfire. 


• The correspondence of ihis interior with that of Christian churches has suggested 1 
possible (nHuciioc of Eilndu styles upon early ChriscLifi irchitcctutt*^'^ 
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The eaves at Ajanca, besidcs^ being the hiding-place of the greatest of 
Buddhist paintings, rank with Karlc as examples of that composite art, half 
architecture and half sculpture, which chaxacrerizes the temples of India. 
Caves 1 and IT have spacious assembly halls whose ceilings, cut and painted 
in sober yet elegant designs, are held up by powerful fluted pillars square at 
the base, round at the top, umamented with flowery bands, and crowned with 
majestic capitals;® Cave XIX is distinguished by a facade richly decorated 
with adipose statuary and complex bas-reliefs;" in Cave XXVI gigantic col¬ 
umns rise to a frieze crowded with figures which only the greatest religious 
and amscic zeal could have car\^cd in such detail" Ajanta can hardly be 
refused the tide of one of the major works in the history of art. 

Of odter Buddhist temples still existing in India the most impressive is the 
great tower at Bodh-gaya, significant for it$ thoroughly Gothic arches, and 
yet dating, apparently, back to the first century a.d.® All in. all, the remains 
of Buddhist architecture are fragmentaiy', and their glory is more sculptural 
than smiccunl; a lingering Puriranism, perhaps, kept them externally forbid¬ 
ding and bare. The Jains gave a more concentrated devotion to architecture, 
and during the eleventh and twelfth centuries their temples were the finest 
in India. They did not create a style of their own, being content to copy at 
first (as at Elura) the Buddhist plan of excavating temples in the mountain 
rocks, then the Vishnu or Shiva type of temples rising usually in a walled 
group upon a hill These^ too, w'ere externally simple, but inwardly complex 
and rich—a happy s\Tnbol of the modest Hfe. Piety placed statue after statue 
of Jain heroes in these shrines, until in the group at Shacrunjaya Fergusson 
counted 6449 figures" 

The Jain temple at Aihole is built almost in Greek srjde, with rectangular 
form, external colonnades;, a portico, and a cell or central chamber within." 
At Khajuraho Jains;, V'aishnavkcs and Shivakes, as if to Ulustrate Hindu toler¬ 
ance, built in close proximity some nvenn-cight temples; among them the 
almost perfect Temple of Parshwanath® rises in cone upon cone to a majes¬ 
tic height, and shelters on its carved surfaces a veritable city of Jain saints. 
On Mt. Abu, lifted four thousand feet above the desert, the Jains bulk many 
temples, of which tw-o surt'ivors, the temples of Vimala and Tcjahpala, are 
the greatest achievement of this sect in the field of art. The dome of the 
Tcjahpala shrine is one of those overwhelming experiences which doom all 
writing about art to impotence and furilit}"" The Temple of VimaJa, built 
entirely of white marble, is a maxc of irregular pillars;, joined widi fanciful 
brackets to a more simple carv cd entablature; above is a marble dome too 
opulent in statuarv', but carved into a stone lacework of moving magnifi¬ 
cence, “finished,” says Fergusson, “with a delicacy of detail and appropriate¬ 
ness of ornament which is probably unsvirpassed by any similar example to 
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be found :inywhcK else. Those introduced by the Gothic architects io Henry 
V’irs Chapel at Westndnscer, or at Oxford, are coarse and clumsy in com¬ 
parison.”" 

In these JaJn temples, and their contemporaries, wc sec the transition from 
the circular form of the Buddhist shrine to the tower siydc of medieval India- 
The nave, or pillar-^jncloscd interior, of the assernbly hall is cahen outdooni, 
and made into a jfiojidspiafi or porch; behind this is the cell; and above the 
cell rises, in successively receding Icvcb, the carved and complicated tower- 
It tvas on tills plan that the Hindu temples of the north were built. The 
most impressive of these is the group at Bhuvaneshwara, in the province of 
Orissa; and the finest of the group is the Rajarani Temple erected to Vishnu 
in die eleventh centurv a.o. It is a gigantic cower formed of juxtaposed semi¬ 
circular pillars covered ’is'ifh statuars’' and surmounted by receding layers of 
stone, the whole inward-curving tower ending in a great circular crown and 
a spire. Nearby is the Lingaraja Temple, larger than the Rajarani, bur not so 
beautiful; nevertheless cverj^ inch of the surface has felt the sculptor’s chisel, 
S£) that the cost of the canfing has been reckoned at three dmes the cost of 
the structure." The Hindu expressed his piety not merely by the imposing 
grandeur of his temples, but by their patiently worked detail; nothing was 
coo good for die god. 

It would be dull to list, without specific description and photographic repre¬ 
sentation, the other masterpieces of Hindu building in the north. And jxt no 
record of Indian civilizadon could leave unnoticed the temples of Snrj'a at 
Kanarak and Mudheta, the towTr of Jagannath Puri, the lovely gateway at 
Vadnagar," the massive temples of Sas-Bahu and Teli-ka-Alandir at Gwalior," 
the palace of Rajah Man Sing, also at Gwalior," and the Tower of V^ictorif' 
at Chiror." Standing out from the mass arc the Shivdtc temples at Khajuraho, 
while in the same city the dome of the porch of the Khan war Math Temple 
shows again the masculine strength of Indian architecture, and the richness 
and patience of Indian can'ing." Even in its ruins the Temple of Shiva at 
EJephanta, with its massive fluted columns, its ‘‘mushroom” capitals, its un¬ 
surpassed reliefs, and its powerful statuary," suggests to us an age of nadonal 
vigor and artistic skill of which hardly the memorj' lives today. 


Wc shall never be able to do justice to Indian art, for ignorance and 
fanatidsm have destroyed its greatest achievements, and have half ruined 
the rest. At Elephanta the Portuguese certified their piety by smashing 
statuary and bas-reliefs in unrestrained barbarity; and almost cveryw'hcrc 
in the north the Moslems brought to the ground those triumphs of Indian 
architecture, of the fifth and sLxth centuries, which tradition ranks as far 
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superior to the later works that arouse our wonder and admiration today. 
The Moslems decapitated statues, and tore them limb from limb; they ap¬ 
propriated for their mosques^ and in great measure imitated, the graceful 
pillars of the Jain temples* Time and fanaticism joined in the destruc¬ 
tion, for the orthodox Hindus abandoned and neglected temples that had 
been profaned by the touch of alien hands." 

Wc may guess at the lost grandeur of north Indian architecnire by the 
powerful edifices that still survive in the south, where Moslem rule entered 
only in minor degree, and after some habituation to India had softened 
Mohammedan hatred of Hindu ^\^ays* Further, the great age of temple 
architecture in the south cante in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
after Akbar had tamed the iMosIems and taught them some appreciation 
of Indian art. Consequently the south is rich in temples, usually superior 
to those that remain standing in the north, and more massive and impres¬ 
sive; Fergusson counted some thirty “Dravidian*’ or southern temples any 
one of ^s-llicb, in his estimate, must have cost as much as an English 
cathedral." The south adapted the styles of the north by prefacing the 
Ttumdapsrm or porch with a ^opurmi or gate, and supporting the porch 
with a la visit mulriplicit>" of pillars. It played fondly with a hundred 
symbols, from the swastika * emblem of the sun and the wheel of life, 
through a very menagerie of sacred animals. The snake, through its moult¬ 
ing, sjTnboIized reincarnation; the bull was the enviable paragon of pro¬ 
creative power; the i'mgs, or phallus, represented the gencratb e excellence 
of Shiva, and often determined the form of the temple itself. 

Three elements composed the structural plan of these southern temples; 
the gate\s^y, the pillared porch, and the tower which con¬ 

tained the main assembly haU or ceil. With occasional exceptions like 
the palace of Tirumala Nayyak at Madura, all this south Indian architec¬ 
ture was ecclcsiascicaL Men did not bother to build magnificently for 
themselves, but gave their art to the priests and the gods; no circumstance 
could better show how spontaneously theocratic was the real government 
of India. Of the many buildings raised by the Chainkyan kings and their 
people, nothing remains but temples. Only a Hindu pietist rich in words 
could describe the lovely symmetry of the shrine at Ittagi, In Hydera- 


'&wsit}ka h a Sarskrit word, from fw, well, and atii, being. This ecemally recurring 
sir'mbol appears aiiiong a grtat variciy of peoples, primiilvc and modem, usually as a sign 
of well-being or good luclt 
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badj"* or chc temple at Somnathpur in Mysore,*^ in which gigantic masses 
of stone arc carved with the dehcacy of lacej or the Hoyshalcshwara Tern- 
pie at Halebidt" slso in jMysore—“one of ilic buildings^” says FergussoUt 
"on which the advocate of Hindu archiccctiire w-ould desire to take his 
stand,” HcrCj he adds^ “the artistic combination of hortsontal with ver¬ 
tical lines, and the play of outline and of light and shade, far surpass any¬ 
thing in Gothic art. The effects arc just what the medieval architects were 
often aiming at, but which they never attained so perfectly as was done 
at Halebld*^’^ 

If w'e mar\cl at the laborious piety that could carve eighteen hundred 
feet of frieze in the Halebid temple, and could portray in them two 
thousand elephants each different from all the rest,“ what shall wc say 
of the parience and courage that could undertake to cut a complete temple 
out of the solid rock? But this was a common achievement of the Hindu 
artisans. At Alamallapuram, on the east coast near MadraSi they caiV'ed 
several tatbas or pagodas, of which the fairest is the Dharfifa-rafa-rath^, or 
monastery for the highest discipline. At Elura, a place of religious pil¬ 
grimage in Hyderabad, Buddhists, Jains and orthodox Hindus vied in ex¬ 
cavating our of the mountain rock great monolithic temples of w'hich 
the supreme example is the Hindu shrine of Kailasha™—named after Shiva*s 
mythological paradise in the Himalayas. Here the tireless builders cut a 
hundred feet down into the stone to isolate the block—250 by 160 feet— 
that was to be the temple; then they carv^ed the walls into powerful 
pillars, statues and bas-reliefs; then they cliiseled out the interior, and 
lavished there the most amazing art: let the bold fresco of “The Lov'ers"“ 
serve as a specimen. Finally, their architectural passion still unspent, they 
carved a series of cl^apels and monasteries deep into the rock on three sides 
of the quarr>%’^ Some Hindus’" consider the Kailasha Temple equal to 
any achievement in the history of art. 

Such a structure, how^ever, was a t&uT de force^ like the Pyramids, and 
must have cost the swear and blood of many men. Either the guilds or the 
masters never tired, for they scattered through every province of southern 
India gigantic shrines so numerous that the bewildered student or traveler 
loses their individual quality in the sum of their number and their power* 

• Here, siys Tiylor, *^thc carving uti sninc of the pUlsra, ant! of die linreli 

and afchiirares tif the doors, U quire bevond descriptinn- Na chased wnrk in silver or 
gold could possibly ^bc finer By what tools this verj- bard, tough stone coidd have becjn 
wrought and polished os ic is, is not at aU intdligibJc at the present day*"^ 
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At Pattadakal Queen Lokaniahadevi^ one of the wives of the Chainkyan 
King VikTamadit}''a II, dedicated to Shiva the V^irupaksha Temple, which 
ranks high among the great fanes of India™ At Tanjore, south of Madras, 
the ChoLa King Rajaraja the Great, after conquering ail southern India 
and Ceylon, shared his spoils with Shiva hy raising to him a stately temple 
designed to represent the generative symbol of the god.*“* Near Trich- 
inopoly, west of Tanjore, the dc^-'otees of Vishnu erected on a lofty hill 
the Shri Rangam Temple, whose distinctive feature was a many-pilkrcd 
I?ia7idapa7fi in the form of a ^'Hall of a Thousand Columns,” each column 
a single block of granite, elaborately caiA^cd; the Hindu artisans were yet 
at work completing the temple when they were scattered, and their labors 
ended, by the bullets of Frenchmen and Englishmen fighting for the pos¬ 
session of India “ Nearby, at Madura, the brothers Muttu and Tiruma- 
la Nayyak erected to Shiv^a a spacious shrine with another Hall of a 
Thousand Columns, a Sacred Tank, and ten gopuTsiiis or gateways, of 
which four rise to a great height and are carv-ed into a wilderness of 
statuary* These structures form together one of the most impressive 
sights in India; we may judge from such fragmentary survivals the rich 
and spacious architecture of the Vijayanagar kings. Finally, at Ramesh- 
varam, amid the archipelago of isles that pave ‘‘Adames Bridge” from India 
to Ceylon, the Brahmans of the south reared through five centuries (1200- 
1769 A,D.) a temple whose perimeter was graced wnth the most imposing 
of all corridors or porticoes—four thousand feet of double colonnades, 
exquisitely earthed, and designed to give cool shade, and inspiring vistas of 
sun and sea, to the milliom: of pilgrims who to this day find their way 
from distant dties to lay their hopes and griefs upon the knees of the care¬ 
less gods. 

2. ^^ColowaV Archkeentre 

Ceylon—Java—Cmubodia—The Kbinefs—lheir teligioii—AngkoT 
—Fall uf the Klmten—Siaitt—Unnim 

Meanwhile Indian art had accompanied Indian religion across straits 
and frontiers into Ceylon, Java, Cambodia, Siam, Burma, Tibet, Khotan, 
Turkestan, Mongolia, China, Korea and Japan; ‘‘in Asia ah roads lead 

‘The summlT: of the temple is a single block of stone tw’cncy^tivc feet square, and 
Mveighing some cighCT." ions. According to HinJu cndItiDii if was niscd into place by be¬ 
ing drawn up an incline four miles long, Forced labor was probably employed in such 
works. Instead of ^^man-ciisliving’' mactiincr^''* 
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from India.”" Hindus from the Ganges vallev" settled Ceylon in the Hfch 
century before Christ; Ashoka, two hundred years later^ scot a son and 
2 daughter to convert the population to Buddhism; and though the 
teeming island had to fight for fifteen centuries against Tamil invasions, 
it maintained a rich culture until jt was taken over by the British in 1815* 

Singhalese art began with dagobas—dom&d relic shrines like the 
of the Buddhist north; it passed to great temples like that whose ruins mark 
the ancient capital, Anutadhapura; it produced some of the finest of the 
Buddha statues,^ and a great variety of objets d’art; and it came to an 
end, for the time being, when the last great king of CeyloHs Kirti Shri 
Raja Singha, built the ‘^Temple of the Tooth"’ at Kandy, The loss of 
independence has brought decadence to the upper classes, and the patron^ 
age and taste that provide a necessary stimulus and restraint for the 
artist have disappeared from Ceylon* 

Strange to say, the greatest of Buddhist temples—some students would 
call it the greatest of all temples an)^vhere*—is not in India but in Java. 
In the eighth century the Shailendra dynasty of Sumatra conquered Java, 
established Buddhism as the official religion, and financed the building of 
the massive fane of Borobudur (l.e., “iMany Buddhas"’The temple 
proper is of moderate size, and of peculiar design—a small domical stupa 
siurounded by seventy-two smaller topes arranged about it in concentric 
circles. If this were all, Borobudur would be nothing; what constitutes the 
grandeur of the structure is the pedestal, four hundred feet square, an 
immense Viostaha in seven receding stages. At every cum there arc niches 
for statuary; 436 dmes the sculptors of Borobudur thought fit to carve 
the figure of Buddha. Still discontent, they cut into the walls, of the 
stages three mdes of bas-reliefs, depicting the legendary birth, youth and 
enlightenment of the Master, and with such skill that these reliefs are 
among the finest in Asia.^'^ ith this powerful Buddhist shrine, and the 
Brahmanical temples nearby at Prambanam, Javanese architecture reached 
its zenith, and quickly decayed. The island became for a time a maritime 
power, rose to wealth and luxury, and supported many poets. But in 1479 
the Moslems began to people this tropical Paradise, and from tliat time 
it produced no art of cotTScquencc. The Dutch pounced upon it in 1595, 
and consumed it, province by province during the following century, 
until their control M'as complete. 

Only one Hindu temple surpasses that of Borobudur, and it, too, is 
far from India—lost, indeed, in a distant jungle that covered it for cen- 
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curies. In 1858 a French explorer, picking his way through the upper 
valley of the Mekong River, caught a glimpse, clirough trees and brush, 
of a sight That seemed co him miraculous: an enormous temple, incredibly 
majestic in design^ stood amid the forest, intertwined and almost covered 
with shrubbery and foliage. That day he saw many temples, some of clicm 
already overgrown or split apart by treesj it seeinetl riiat he had arrived 
just in time co forestall the triumph of the wilderness over these works 
of men. Other Europeans had to come and corroborate his talc before 
Henri Mouhot was bclievedj then scientific expeditions descended upon 
the once silent retreat, and a whole school at Paris (UEcok de i-Ejctrhtje 
Orie??f) devoted itself to charring and studying the find. Today Angkor 
Wat is one of the wonders of the world.* 

At the beginning of the Chrisrian era Indo-China^ or Cambodia, was 
inhabited by a people essentially Chinese, partly Tibetan, called Kham- 
bujas or Khmers. When Kublai Khan's ambassador, Tcheou-ta-Kouan, 
visited the Khmer capital, Angkor Tlioni, he found a strong government 
ruling a nation that had drawn wealth out of its rice-paddics and its sweat. 
The king, Tchcou reported, had five wives: “one special, and four others 
for the cardinal points of the compass," with some four thousand concu¬ 
bines for more precise readings,"* Gold and jewelry abounded^, pleasure- 
boats dotted the lake; the streets of the capital were filled with chariots, 
cuiralned palanquins, elephants in rich caparison, and a population of al¬ 
most a million sO'Uls, Hospitals were attached to the temples, and each had 
its corps of nurses and plij'^icians,‘“ 

Though the people were Chinese, their culture was Hindu. Their re¬ 
ligion was based upon a primitive worship of the serpent, Naga, whose 
fanlike head ap^inears everywhere in Cambodian artj then the great gods 
of the Hindu triad—Brahrna, Vishnu and Shiva—entered through Burma; 
almost at the same time Buddha came, and was joined with Vishnu and 
Shiva as a favorite divinit)'' of the Khmers. Inscriptions tell of the enor¬ 
mous quantity of rice, butter and rare oils contributed daily by the people 
to the ministrants of the gods.“* 

To Shiva the Khmers, toward the end of the ninth century, dedicated 
the oldest of their surviving temples—the Bay on, now a forbidding ruin 
half overgrov^m with tenacious vegetation. The stones, laid without 

■ In srt[]4 a Portuguese missionary tal 4 of hunters repoixing some mins in the jungJe, 
and another priest made 3 similar reporr in hut no attention was paid to these state¬ 
ments.^ 
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cement, have drawn apart in the course of a thousand years, stretching 
into ungodly grins the great faces of Brahma and Shiva which almost con¬ 
stitute the towers. Three centuries later the slaves and war-captives of 
the kings built Angkor \^-at,“^ a masterpiece equal to the finest archi¬ 
tectural 3chie\'einencs of the Eg^’^ptians^ the Greeks^ or tlic cathcdtal- 
boilders of Europe. An enormous moat, melvc miles in length, sur¬ 
rounds the temple; over the moat runs a paved bridge guarded by dissua¬ 
sive Nagas in stone; then an ornate enclosing wall; then spacious galleries, 
whose reliefs tell again the tales of the Ahhahhjrata and the 
then the stately edifice itself, rising upon a broad base, by level after level 
of a terraced pyramid, to the sanctuary of the god, two hundred feet high. 
Here magnitude does not detract from beautj'', but helps ir to an impos¬ 
ing magnificence that startles the ^Vestern mind into some weak realiza¬ 
tion of the ancient grandeur once possessed by Oriental civilization. One 
sees ill imagination the crowded population of the capitah the regimented 
slaves cutting, pulling and raising the heavy scones; the artisans car\dng 
reliefs and statuary as if time would never fail them; the priests deceiving 
and consoling the people; the devadasis^ (still pictured on the granite) de¬ 
ceiving rlie people and consoling the priests; the lordly aristocracy build¬ 
ing palaces like the Phinean-Akas, with its spacious Terrace of Honor; 
and, raised above all by the labor of all, the powerful and ruthless kings. 
The kings, needing many slaves; waged many w'ars. Often they won; 
but near the close of the thirteenth cenrur^^—^‘in the middle of the way” of 
Dante^s life—the armies of Siam defeated the Khmers, sacked their cities, 
and left their resplendent temples and palaces in mins. Today a few 
tourists prowl among the loosened scones, and obsenx how patiently the 
trees have sunk their roots or insinuated their branches into the crevices 
of the rocks, slowly tearing them apart because stones cannot desire and 
grow. Tcheou-ta-Kouan speaks of the many books that were written by 
the people of Angkor, but nor a page of this licerarurc remains; like our¬ 
selves they wrote perishable thoughts upon perishable tissue, and all their 
immortals are dead. The marvelous reliefs show men and women wearing 
veils and nets to guard against mosquitoes and slinky, crawling things. 
The men and women are gone, sur\dving only on the stones. The mos¬ 
quitoes and the Inwards remain. 


Nearby, in Siam, a people half Tibetan and half Chinese had gradually 
expelled the conquering Khmers, and bad developed a civilkadon based upon 
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Hindu religion and arr. After overcoming Cambodia the Siamese built a new 
capitab Avuihkj on the site of an ancient city of t!ic KJmicr^^ From this 
scat they extended their sway untili about 1600^ their empire incLuded snuch- 
ern Burma^ Cambodia, and the Malay Peninsula. ITieir trade reached to China 
on the cast and 10 Europe on the west. Their artists made illuminated manu¬ 
scripts, pinted ’W ith lacquer on wood, fired porcelain in the Chinese st^'le, 
embroidered beautiful silks, and iKTiasionally canned statues of unique ex¬ 
cellence.* Then, in the imprtial rhyduii of history, the Burmese captured 
Aj-uthia, and destroyed it with all its art. [n their new capital at Bangkok 
the Siamese built a great pagoda, whose excess of ornament cannot quite 
conceal the beaut}'' of its design. 

The Buimcsc were among the greatest builders in Asia. Coming down into 
these fertile fields from Mongolia and Tibet, they fell under Hindu influences, 
and from the fifth centur}'' onward produced an abundance of Buddhist, 
Vaishnavitc and Shivaite statuar}', and great stupas that cuJmbated in the 
majestic temple of Ananda—one of tlie five thousand pgodas of their ancient 
capital. Pagan. Pagan was sacked by Kublai Khan, and for five hundred years 
the Burmese government vacillated from capital to capital. For a time Manda¬ 
lay flourished as the center of Bumia^s life, and the home of artists w'ho 
achieved beauty in many fields from embroidery and jewelr)'’ to the royal 
palace—w^hich showed w'hat they could do in the frail medium of wood.*^ 
The English, displeased w'ith the treatment of their rndssiQaarics and their 
merchants, adopted Burma in i 086 , and moved the capital to Rangoon, a city 
amenable to the disciplinaiy* influence of the Imperial Nav}^ Tlierc the 
Burmese had built one of their finest shrines, the famous Sbw'c Dagon, that 
Golden Pagoda ’which draw's to its spire millions upon millions of Burmese 
Buddhist pilgrims every year. For does not this temple contain the vet}" 
hairs of Shakya-muni^s head? 

J, Mosl^ Architecture in Indk 

The Afghitrj style — The Mogul style — Delhi— Agya — The Taj 

Mahal 

The final rriumph of Indian architecture came under the iMo^uls. The 
follow'ers of jMohammed had proved themselves master builders wher¬ 
ever they had carried their arms—at Granada, at Cairo, at Jerusalem, at 
Baghdadj it was to be expected that this vigorous stock, after establish¬ 
ing itself securely in Indk, would raise upon the conquered soil mosques 


* y.g., thfi lacquered stmte Buddha in the Boston Aluscuni of Fine Anx 
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as resplendent as Omaris ar Jerusalem, as massive as Hassan’s at Cairo, and 
as delicate as the Alhambm. It is true ihac the “Afghan"" dynasty used 
Hindu artisans, copied Hindu themes, and even appropriated the pillars 
of Hindu temples, for their architectural purposes, and that many mosques 
were merely Hindu temples rebuilt for Moslem prayer;"* but this natural 
imitation passed quickly into a style so typically Moorish that one is sur¬ 
prised to find the Taj Mahal in India rather than in Persia, North Africa 
or Spain, 

The beatitiful Kurb-Minar* exemplifies the transition, k was part of 
a mosque begun at Old Delhi by Kutbu-d Din Aibak; it commemorated 
the \'ictories of that bloody Sultan over the Hindus, and twenty-seven 
Hindu temples were dismembered to provide material for the mosque and 
the rower.™ After withstanding the elements for seven centuries the 
great minaret’-ijo feet high, built of fine red sandstone, perfectly propor¬ 
tioned, and c^o^\mcd on its topmost stages wath white marble—is still one 
of the masterpieces of Indian technology and art. In general the Sultans 
of Delhi were too busy with killing to have much time for architecture, 
and such buildings as they have left us are mostly the tombs that they 
raised during their o\t'n lifetime as reminders that even they would die. 
The best example of these is the mausoleum of Sher Shah at Sasscram, 
in Bihar;*^ gigantic, solid, masculine, it was the last stage of the more 
virile iMoorish manner before it softened into the archircerural jewelry of 
the Alogul kings. 

The tendency to unite the Mohammedan and the Hindu styles was 
fostered by the eclectic impartiality of Akbar; and the masterpieces that 
his artisans built for him wove Indian and Persian methods and fnotifs 
into an exquisite harmony s>'mbolizing the frail merger of native and 
Moslem creeds in Akbar"s s)mthecic faith. The first monument of his 
reign, the tomb erected by him near Delhi for his father Humayun, is 
already in a stjde of its owm—simple in line, moderate in decoration, but 
foreshadowing in its grace the fairer eJificcs of Shah Jehan, At Fath-^ 
pur-Sikri his artists built a city in which all the strength of the early 
.Moguls merged with the refinement of the later emperors, A flight of 
steps leads up to an imposing portal in red sandstone, through whose 
lordly arch one passes into an enclrjsure filled with chef-tTc^ii^es. Ihc 


^ l.e., minaret, fronii the Arabic wjawjrdt, a lamp or llg^htliouse. 
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major building is a mosque, but the loveliest of the structures are the three 
pavilions for the Emperor’s favorite wives, and the marble tomb of his 
friend, Salim Chisti the sage; here the artists of India began to show that 
skill in embroidering stone which was to culminate in the screen of the 
Taj MahaL 

Jehangir contributed little to the architectral history of his people, 
but his son Shah Jehan made his name almost as briglu as Akbaris by his 
passion for beautiful building. He scattered money as lavishly among 
his artists as Jehangir had scattered it among his wives. Like the kings 
of northern Europe, he imported the surplus artists of Italy, and had 
them instruct liis own carvers in that art of pietra dura (i.e., of inlaying 
marble with a mosaic of precious stones) whicli became one of the cliar- 
acteristic elements of Indian adornment during hk reign. Jehan was not 
a very religious soul, but two of the fairest mosques in India rose under 
his patronage: the Juma Masjid-or Friday Mosque-at Delhi, and the 
Aloti Masjid—or Pearl iMosque—at Agra. 

Both at Delhi and at Agra Jehan built "forts”—i.e., groups of royal 
edifiej^ surrounded by a protective wall. At Delhi he tore down with 
superior disdain the pink palaces of Akbar, and replaced them with 
Structures hich at their wont are a kind of marble confectionery, and 
at their best arc the purest architectural beauty on the globe. Here is 
the ]u.\urious Hall of Public Audience, with panels of Florentine mosaic 
on a black marble ground, and wuth ceilings, columns and arches car\cd 
into stone lacery of frail but incredible beauty. Here, too, is the Flail of 
Private Audience, whose ceiling k of silver and gold, whose columns are 
of filigree marble, whose arches are a pointed semicircle composed of 
smaller flow'crlike semicircles, whose Peacock Throne became a legend 
for the world, and whose w-all still bears in precious inlay the proud 
words of the Moslem poet: "If anywhere on earth there is a Paradise, 
it is here, it is here, it k here." We gather again some faint conception of 
"the riches of the Indies” in Mogul days when we find the greatest of 
the hktorians of architecture describing the royal residence at Delhi as 
covering rwict the area of the vast Escorial at Madrid, and forming at 
chat time, and in its ensejublef “the most magnificent palace in the East- 
perhaps In the worId.”*“ ^ 


The Delhi Fort originally canusned fifey-two pakco, but only cwentv^veti rcnain 
hirassed garrison took refuge riitre in the Sepoy Mutiny, and «zcd scvcnl of 

the palace;: to make room for their stoics. Much locking occurred. 
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The Fort at Agra is in ruins,* and \v€ can only guess at its original 
magniliccncc. llcrct amid many gardens, were the Pearl Mosque, the Gem 
jMosque, the halls of Public and Private Audience, the Throne Palace, 
the King's Baths, the Hall of Mirrors, the palaces of Jehangir and of 
Shah Jehan, the jasmine Palace of Nur Jehan^, and chat Jasmine Tow'er 
from which the captive emperor, Shah Jehan, looked over the Jumna 
upon the tomb that he had built for his beloved wife, Mumtaz Mahal. 

All the sv'orld knows that tomb by her shortened name as the Taj 
MahaU Many an architect has raced it as the most perfect of all buildings 
standing on the earth today. Three artists designed it: a Persian, Ustad 
Isa; an Italian, Gieroninio V'etoneo; and a Frenchman, Austin de Bordeaux. 
No Hindu seems to have shared in its conception; it is utterly un-Hindu, 
completely Mohammedan; even the skilled artisans were, in part, brought 
in from Baghdad, Constandnople, and other centers of the Aloslcm faith.™ 
For tw'enty-two years twenty-two thousand workmen were forced to 
labor upon the Taj; and though the Maharaja of Jaipur sent the marble 
as a gift to Shah Jehan, the building and its surroundings cost Sz30,000,000 
—then an enormous sum,“t 

Only St. Peter's has so fitting an approach. Passing through a high 
battlcmcnted wall, one comes suddenly upon the Taj—raised upon a 
marble platform, and framed on either side by handsome mosques and 
stately minarets. In the foreground spacious gardens enclose a pool in 
whose waters the inverted palace becomes a quivering fascination. Every 
portion of the structure is of W'hite marble, precious metals, or costly 
Stones. The building is a complex figure of nvclve sides, four of which 
are ponals; a slender minaret rises at each corner, and the roof is a massive 
spired dome. The main entrance, once guarded with solid silver gates, 
is a maze of marble embroidery; inlaid in the W'all in jeweled script are 
quotations from the KorijVt one of which invites the “pure in heart"’ to 
enter "‘the gardens of Paradise.” The interior is simple; and perhap it is 

• ti w-as 3 sad error of SJiah jehan’s to matt a fortress of these lovely palaces. ^Vlien 
the British besieged Agra (1^0^) they inevitably turned ihcir guns upon the Fort. Seeing 
the cannon-brails suikt the Khass .Mahal, or tlall of Priv'ace Audience;, the Hindus sur¬ 
rendered, thinking beaxjtj'' more precioos than victnr^’. A litdc later Warren Hastings 
tore up the hath of the palace to preseni: it to George IV'; and other portions of the 
structure wtre $old by Lord William Bccitlnck ro help the revenues of lndb.“ 

tSir WiUlain Bcntinck, one of the kindliest of the British governors of India, once 
thought of selling the Taj for ^ijojwo to a Hindu contractor, who believed that better 
use could be made of tlic material,™ Since Lord Curton's administration the British Gov- 
crmnccLE of India has taken exccUcnr care of these Mogttl rnonuments. 
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just as well that native and European thieves codpcrated in despoiling the 
tomb of its superabundant jewels^ and of the golden railings encrusted 
With precious stones, that once enclosed the sarcophagi of Jehan and his 
Queen, For Aurangzeb replaced the railing with an octagonal screen of 
almost transparent marble^ car\'ed into a miracle of alabaster lace; and 
It has seemed to some visitors chat of all the minor and partial products 
of human art nothing has ever surpassed the beaut}’' of this screen. 

It is not the most sublime of all edifices^ it is only the most beautiful. At 
any distance that hides its delicate details it is not imposing, but merely 
pleasing; only a nearer view reveals that its perfection has no proportion 
to its size. \Vhen in our hurried time we sec enormous structures of a 
hundred stories raised in a year or two, and then consider how twenty-rwo 
thousand men toiled for twency-rwo years on this little tomb, hardly a 
hundred feet high, we begin to sense the difference between industry and 
art. Perhaps the act of will involved in conceiving a building like the Taj 
iMahal was greater and profoundcr than the act of will of the greatest 
conqueror. If time were intelligent it would destroy cvciything else before 
the Taj, and would leave chk evidence of man^s alloyed nobility as the 
last man's consolation. 

4. Indmi Archkectttte aud ClvUkauon 

Decay of fndim art^Hmdu and Mosie?n archkectuTe co?ffpared 
—General ^v>u> of Indian chilkation 

Despite the screen, Aurangzeb was a misfortune for Mogul and Indian 
art. Dedicated fanatically to an exclusive religion, he saw in art nothing 
but idolam" and vanity. Already Shah Jehau had prohibited the erection 
of Hindu temples;" Aurangzeb not only continued the ban, but gave so 
economical a support to Moslem building that it, too, languished under 
his reign. Indian art followed him to the grave. 

AV^hen we think, of Indian architecture in summary and retrospect we 
find in it two themes, masculine aud feminine, Hindu and Mohammedan, 
about which the structural symphony revolves. As, in the most famous 
of S)Tnphonics, the startling hammer-strokes of the opening bars arc shortly 
followed by a strain of m finite delicacy, so in Indian architecture the over¬ 
powering monuments of the Hindu genius at Bodh^Gaya, Bhuvaneshwar, 
Madura and Tanjorc arc followed by the grace aud melody of the Mogul 
style at Fathpur-Sikri, Delhi and Agra; and the two themes mingle in a 
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confused elaboration to the end. It was said of the Moguls that they built 
like giants and finished liked jewelers; but this epigram might better have 
been applied to Indian architecture in general: the Hindus built like giants, 
and the Moguls ended like jewelers. Hindu architecture impresses us in 
its mass, iMoorish architeture in its detail; the first had the sublimity of 
strength, the other had the perfection of beauty; the Hindus had passion 
and fertility, the Moors had taste and self-restraint* The Hindu covered 
his buildings with such exuberant statuary that one hesitates whether to 
class them as building or as sculpture; the Mohammedan abominated 
images, and confined himself to floral or geometrical decoration. The 
Hindus were the Gothic sculptor-architects of India's Middle Ages; the 
Moslems were the expatriated artists of the exotic Renaissance, All in all, 
the Hindu sr)dc reached greater heights, in proportion as sublimity excels 
loveliness; on second thought w'C perceive that Delhi Fort and the Taj 
Mahal, beside Angkor and Borobudur, arc beautiful lyrics beside profound 
dramas—Petrarch beside Dante, Keats beside Shakespeare, Sappho beside 
Sophocles. One art is the graceful and prtial expression of fortunate 
individuals, the other is the complete and powerful expression of a race. 

Hence this little survey must conclude as it began, by confessing that 
none but a Hindu can quite appreciate the art of India., or write about 
it forgivably. To a European brought up on Greek and aristocratic canons 
of modeiarion and simplicity, this popular art of profuse ornament and 
wild complexity wdll seem at times almost primitive and barbarous. But that 
last w^ord is the very adjective with which the classically-minded Goethe 
rejected Strasbourg’s cathedral and the Gothic stjdc; it is the reaction of 
reason to feeling, of rationalism to religion. Only a native believer can 
feel the majesty^ of the Hindu temples, for these \v‘ere built to give not 
merely a form to beauty' but a stimulus to piety' and a pedestal to faith. 
Only our Middle Ages—only our Giottos and our Dantes—could under¬ 
stand India* 

It is in these terms that ’u e must view all Indian civilization—as the ex¬ 
pression of a “medieval” people to whom religion is profounder than 
science, if only because religion accepts at the outset the ctemity of 
human ignorance and the vanity of human power* In this piety lie the 
weakness and the strength of the Hindu: his superstition and his gentle¬ 
ness, his introversion and his insight, his backwardness and his depth, his 
weakness in war and his achievement in art. Doubtless his climate affected 
his religion, and cooperated with it to enfeeble him; therefore he yielded 
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Asith fatalistic resignation to the Aryans, the Huns, the Moslems and the 
Europeans* Historj" punished him for neglecting science; and when Clivc'S 
superior cannon slaughtered the native army at Plassey (^757)1 their roar 
announced the Industrial Revolution* In our time that Revolution will 
have its way with India, as it has written its will and character upon 
England, America, Germany, Russia and Japan; India, too, will have her 
capitalism and her socialism, her millionaires and her slums* The old 
civilization of India is finished. It began to die when the British came. 


CHAPTER XXTI 


A Christian Epilogue 

1. THE JOLl.V BUCCANEERS 

The arrival of the EnTopeaJis--The Brithb Conquest^Tbe Sepoy 
Aiiitmy—Advantages and disadvantages of British rule 

I N many ways that civilization was already dead when Oive and Hast¬ 
ings discovered the riches of India. The long and disruptive reign of 
Aurangzeb^ and the chaos and internal wars that followed it, left Indb 
ripe for reconquest; and the only question open to “manifest destiny was 
as to which of the modernized powers of Europe should become its 
instrument. The French tried, and failed; they lost India, as well as Can¬ 
ada, at Rossbach and Waterloo, The English cried, and succeeded* 

In 1498 Vasco da Gama, after a voyage of eleven months from Lisbon, 
anchored off Calicut. lie was well received by the Hindu Raja of Mala¬ 
bar, who gave him a courteous letter to the King of Ponmgal: Vasco da 
Gama, a nobleman of your household, has visited my kingdom,^ and has 
given me great pleasure* In my kingdom there is abundance of cinnamon, 
cloves, pepper, and precious stones* VTiat 1 seek from your country is 
gold, silver, coral and scarlet/^ His Christian majesty'' answered by claim¬ 
ing India as a Portuguese colony, for reasons which the Rap -was too 
backward to understand* To make matters clearer, Portugal sent a fleet 
to India, with instructions to spread Christbnit)'' and wage war* In the 
seventeenth century the Dutch arrived, and drove out the Portuguese, in 
the eighteenth the French and English came, and drove out the Dutch* 
Savage ordeals of battle decided which of them should civilize and tax 
the Hindus. 

The East India Company had been founded in London in 1600 to buy 
cheap in India, and sell dear in Europe, the products of India and the 
East Indies.* As early as 16S6 it announced its intention “to establish a 
large, well-grounded, sure English dominion in India for all tune to 
come/” It set up trading-posts at Madras, Calcutta and Bombay, fortified 

• GocmIs bou^i for Si,poo,ooo In lnaia were sold for Swfioa^ in EnglMid." The srock 
of the Company rnsc to % share." 
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them, imported troops, fought battles, gave and took bribes, and exercised 
other functions of governmenr, CJivc gayly accepted ‘‘presents” amount¬ 
ing to $170,000 from Hindu rulers dependent upon his gunS; pocketed 
from them, in addition, an annual tribute of $140,000; appointed AILr 
Jafar ruler of Bengal for $6,000,000; played one native prince against an¬ 
other, and gradually annexed their territories as the property of the East 
India Company; took to opium, was investigated and exonerated by Par¬ 
liament, and killed himself {1774)/ ^Varren Hastings, a man of courage, 
learning and ability, exacted contributions as high as a quarter of a mil¬ 
lion dollars from native princes to the coffers of the Company; accepted 
bribes to exact no more, exacted more, and annexed the states that could 
not pay; he occupied Oudh with his army, and sold the province to a 
prince for Si+500,000—conquered and conqueror rivaled each other in 
venality. Sucli parts of India as were under the Company were subjected 
to a land tax of Efty per cent of tlie produce, and to other requisitions so 
numerous and severe that two-thirds of the population fled, while others 
sold their children to meet the rising rates/ “Enormous fortunes,” says 
Macaulay, “were rapidly accumulated at Calcutta, while thirty millions 
of human beings w'erc reduced to the extremity of wretchedness. They 
had been accustomed to live under tj-'ranny, but nev'er under tyranny 
like this.^” 

By 1857 the crimes of the Company had so impoverished northeastern 
India that the natives broke out in desperate revolt. The British Govern¬ 
ment stepped in, suppressed the “mutinj^” took over the captured terri¬ 
tories as a colony of the Crown, paid the Company handsomely, and 
added the purchase price to the public debt of India.' [t was plain, blunt 
conquest, nor to be judged, perhaps, by Commandments recited west of 
Suez, but to be understood in rerms of Darwin and Nietzsche: a people 
that has lost the ability to govern itself, or to develop its natural re¬ 
sources, inevitably falls a prey to nations suffering from strength and 
greed. 

The conquest brought certain advantages to India. Men like Bendnck, 
Canning, Munro, EJphinstone and Macaulay carried into the administra¬ 
tion of the British provinces something of the generous liberalism that con¬ 
trolled England in 1831. Lord ^V^illiam Benrinek, w ith the aid and stimu¬ 
lus of native reformers like Ram Mohun Roy, put an end to suttee and 
thugge^)^ The English, after fighting 111 wars in India, wkh Indian 
money and troops,' to complete the conquest of India, established peace 
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throughout the peninsula, built railways, factories and schools, opened 
universiries at Calcutta, iMadras, Bombay, Lahore and Allahabad, brought 
the science and technology of England to India, inspired the East with 
the democratic ideals of the West, and played an important part in re¬ 
vealing to the world the cultural wealth of Indians past. The price of these 
benefactions was a financial despotism by which a race of transient rulers 
drained India's wealth year by year as they returned to the reinvigorating 
nortli; an economic despotism that ruined India's industries, and threw 
her millions of artisans back upon an inadequate soilj and a political des¬ 
potism that, coming so soon after the narrow tyranny of Aurangzeb, 
broke for a oenturj’' the spirit of the Indian people. 


II. LATTER-DAY S.AINTS 

Christianity in India-^The “Bralinna-S&vmf^—Mabatmnedarjism— 
Ranrakrhhia-- V ivekananda 

Ic was natural and characteristic that under these conditions India 
should seek consolation in religion. For a rime she gave a cordial welcome 
to Christianity; she found in it many ethical ideals that she had honored 
for thousands of years; and ‘^before the character and behavior of Euro¬ 
peans,” says the blunt Abb6 Dubois, “became well knowm to these people, 
it seemed possible that Christianity might take root among them,”’" 
lltroughoxit the nineteenth century harassed missionaries tried to make the 
voice of Christ audible above the roar of the conquering cannon; they 
erected and equipped schools and hospitals, dispensed medicine and char¬ 
ity as well as theology, and brought to the Untouchables the first recog¬ 
nition of their humanity. But the contrast between Christian precept and 
the practice of Christians left tlie Hindus sceptical and satirical They 
pointed out that the raising of Lazarus from the dead was unworthy of 
remark; their own religion had many more interesting and astonishing 
miracles than this; and any true Vagi could perform miracles today, while 
those of Christianity were apparently hnished.^ The Brahmans held their 
ground proudly, and offered against the orthodoxies of the W'est a system 
of thought quite as subtle, profound, and incredible. “The progress of 
Christianir)’' in India,” says Sir Charles Eliot, “has been insignificant/™ 
Nevertheless, the fascinating figure of Christ has had far more influence 
in India than mav^ be measured by the fact chat Christianjt>' has converted 
six per cent of the population in three hundred years. The first signs of 
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chat influence appear in the BhagavaJ-Ghj;'^ the latest are evident in 
Gandhi and Tagore. The clearest instance is in the reform organi/.acion 
known as the BTab?jia-^So 7 fMj,* founded in i8i8 by Rani Alohun Roy. No 
one could have approached the study of religion more coiiscientiously. 
Roy learned Sanskrit to read the Vedas^ Pali to read the Tripitaka of 
Buddhism, Persian and Arabic to study Mohammedanism and the Korajjf 
Hebrew to master the Old Testament and Greek to understand the New." 
1 hen be took up TngJish^ and wrote it with such ease and grace that 
Jeremy Bentham wished that James Mill might profit from the example. 
In i8io Roy published his Freceptj of festis: a Guide to Peace and Happi- 
nessy and announced: “I have found the doctrines of Christ more con^ 
ducive to moral principles, and better adapted for the use of rational 
beings, chan any ocher which have come to my knowledge.”“ He pro¬ 
posed to his scandalized countrynicn a new religion, w'hich should 
abandon polytheism, polygamy, caste, child marriage, suttee and idolatry, 
and should worship one god—Brah7tfan. Like Akbar he dreamed that all 
India might be united in so simple a faith; and like Akbar he underesti¬ 
mated the popularity of superstition. The Brahina-Smnaj, after a hun^ 
dred years of useful struggle, is now an extinct force in Indian life.f 

Tlie AlosJems are die most pov^erful and interesting of die religious minor¬ 
ities of India; hut die study of their religion belongs to a later volume. It is 
nor astonishing diat jMohammedanism, despite the zealous aid of Aurangzcb, 
failed to win India to Islam; the miracle is that Alohaminedanism in India 
did not succumb to Hinduism. The siin’ival of this simple and masculine 
monotheism amid a jungle of polytheism attests the virility of the Moslem 
mind; wc need only recall the absorption of Buddhism by Brahmanism to 
realize the vigor of this resistanec, and the measure of this achievement. Allah 
now has some 70^000,000 worshipers in India. 

The Hindu has found little comfort in any alien faith; and the figures 
that have most inspired his religious consciousness in the nineteenth cen- 

* literally, die ^'Brahma Socjciy"j more fully as ‘"The Socici^' of dse Bcliw^ers 

in Brahntittty the Supmnifi Spirio" 

tit has today some 5,500 adherents.^ Anadier rfifonm organization, the Arya-Somaj 
(Aiy^an Sockc)'), founded by Swamt Dyananda, and brilliandy carried forward by die 
Ute Lola Lajpac Rai, denounced caste; poK'diekm, suptrstition, idolatry and Christiaiucy, 
and urgicd a return ro die simpler reLgion tif the ks followers now number half a 

miliion.*' A reverse indueuce, of Hinduism upon Chrisdanity^ appeals in Theosophy-^a 
mimire of HindiJ mviticism and Christian moralh\\ dcvelapcJ in Indii by tivo exotic 
women: Mme. Helena Blavatsky and Mrs. Annie Besant 
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tury were rhose rhac rooted their doctrine and practice in the ancient 
creeds of the people. Ramakrishna^ a poor Brahman of Bengal, became 
for a time a Christian, and fclr the lure of Christ;.* he became ac another 
time a Moslem, and joined in the austere ritual of .Mohammedan prayer; 
but soon his pious heart brougivc him back to Hinduism, even to the ter¬ 
rible Kali wliose priest he became, and whom he transformed into a 
Mother-Goddess overflowing with tenderness and affection. He rejected 
the wa^'S of the intellect, and preached discipline and 

union of love. ^^The knowledge of God,'* he said, ^*may be Likened to a 
man, while love of God is like a woman. Knowledge has entry only to 
the outer rooms of God, and no one can enter into the inner mysteries of 
God save a lover.”'' Unlike Ram iMohun Roy, Ramakrishna took no 
trouble to educate himself; he learned no Sanskrit and no English; he 
wrote nothing, and shunned intelkerual discourse. When a pompous 
logician asked him, *‘^\''hat arc knowledge, knower, and the object 
known?” he answered, “Good man, 1 do not know all these niceties of 
scholastic learning. 1 know only my Mother Divine, and that I am her 
son.”"^ All religions are good, he taught his followers; each is a way to 
God, or a stage on the wtiy, adapted to the mind and heart of the seeker. 
To be converted from one religion to another is foolishness; one need only 
continue on his own way, and reach to the essence of his own faith. “All 
rivers flow to the ocean. Flow, and let others flow, too!”” He tolerated 
s^nnpathetically the polvtheism of the people, and accepted humbly the 
monism of the philosophers; but in his ovim living faith God was a spirit 
incarnated in all men, and the only true worship of God was the loving 
science of mankind. 

Many fine souls, rich and poor. Brahman and Pariah, chose him as 
Guru^ and formed an order and mission in his name. The most vmd of 
these folion'ers was a proud young Kshatriya, Narcndranath Dutt, who, 
full of Spencer and Darwin, first presented himself to Ramakrishna as an 
atheist unhappy in his atheism, but scornful of the myths and supersti¬ 
tions w-ith which he idendfled religion. Qmqucred by Ramakrishna’s 
patient kindliness, “Naren" became the young .Mastcr^s most ardent dis¬ 
ciple; he redefined God as “the totality of all souls,”“ and called upon his 
fellow^ men to practise rcbgion nor through vain asceticism and meditation, 
but through absolute devodon to men. 

* To the end of his lEfc he accepted the divintr>- of Christ, but insisted ihac Buddha, 
Krishru and others were also incamatiQna af the one God. He hiinsclf, he assured Vive- 
kananda, u as a rcinearmtion of Rama and Krishna."' 
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Leave CO die nexc life the reading of the KeJjwfj, and the practice 
of incdicadori. Let this body which is here be put at the service of 
others! » » » The highest truth is this; God is present in all beings. 
They are His muitiplc forms. There is no other God to seek* He 
alone sen'es God who sen'es all other beings!"* 

Changing his name to Vivekananda^ he left India to seek funds abroad 
for the Ramakiishna Mission. In 1893 he found himself lost and penni¬ 
less in Chicago* A day later he appeared in the Parliament of Religions 
at the World^s Falr^ addressed the meeting as a representative of Hindu¬ 
ism, and captured everyone by his magnificent presence, his gospel of 
the unity of all religions, and his simple ethics of human service as the 
best vvorship of Godj acheisna became a noble religion under the Inspira¬ 
tion of his eloquence, and orthodox clerg^.tncn found themselves honor¬ 
ing a ‘^heathen” who said that there was no other God than the souls of 
living things. Returning to India, he preached to his countrymen a more 
virile creed than any Plindu had offered them since ^^edic days: 

It is a mart-inaking religion that we want. . . . Give up these 
weakening mysticisms, and be strong. . . . For the nexc fifty years 
... let all o^er, vain gods disappear from our minds. This is the 
only God that is awake, our own race, everywhere His hands, every¬ 
where His feet, cv'erv'where His ears' He covers everything. . . . 

The first of all worship is the worship of those all around us. . . , 
These are all out gods—men and animals; and the first gods we liave 
to worship arc our own countr^'men." 

It was but a step from this to Gandhi. 


III. TAGORE 

Scierree jrTid art—A ftmnly geitm^es—Youth of RttbmdnmiitJ?— 

Hh poetry—His politics—His school 

Meanwhile, despite oppression, bitterness and povert>% India continued 
to create science, literature and art. Professor Jagadis Chandra Bose has 
won world-rcnowTi by his researches in electricity and the physiology'^ of 
plants; and the W'ork of Professor Chandrasekhara Raman m the physics 
of light has been crowned with the Nohcl prize. In our own century a 
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new school of painting has arisen in Bengal, which merges the richne^ of 
color in the Ajanta frescoes with the delicacy of line in the Rajput minia¬ 
tures. The paintings of Abanindranath Tagore share modestly in the 
voluptuous mysticism and the delicate artistry that brought the f>octry of 
his uncle to international fame. 

The Tagores are one of the great families of history. Davendranath 
Tagore (Bengali Thakur) was one of the organizers, and later the head, 
of the Brah7fia~So?fiaj; a man of wealth, culture and sanctity, he became 
in his old age a heretic patriarch of Bengal. From him have descended 
the anists Abanindranath and Gogonendranath, the philosopher Dwijen- 
dranath, and the poet Rabindranath, 1 agore—the last two being his sons. 

Rabindranath was brought up in an atmosphere of comfort and refine¬ 
ment, in which music, poetry and high discourse were the very air that he 
breathed. He was a gentle spirit from birth, a Shelley who refused to die 
young or to grow old; so affectionate that squirrels climbed up>on his 
knees, and birds perched upon his hands.** He was observant and recep¬ 
tive, and felt the eddying overtones of experience with a mysTic sensitiv¬ 
ity. Sometimes he would stand for hours on a balcony, noting with literary 
instinct the figure and features, the mannerisms and gait of each passer-by 
in the street; sometimes, on a sofa in an inner room, he would spend half 
a day silent with his memories and his dreams. He began to compose 
verses on a slate, happy in the thought that errors could be so easily wiped 
away." Soon he was writing songs full of tenderness for India—for the 
beauty of her scenery, the loveliness of her women, and the sufferings of 
her people; and he composed the music for these songs himself. All India 
sang them, and the young poet thrilled to hear them on the lips of rough 
peasants as he traveled, unknown, through distant villages.* Here is one 
of them, translated from the Bengali by the author himself; who else has 
ever expressed with such sympathetic scepticism the divine nonsense of 
romantic love? 

Tell me if this be all true, my lover, tell me if this be true. 

WTicn tliesc eyes flash their lightning the dark clouds in your breast 
make stormy answer. 

Is it true that my lips arc sweet like the opening bud of the first 
conscious love? 

Do the memories of vanished months of May linger in my limbs? 

Dt>cs the earth, like a harp, shiver into songs with the touch of my 
feet? 
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Is it then true that the dewdrops fall from the eyes of night when I 
am seen, and the morning light is glad when it wraps my body 
round? 

Is it true, is it true, that your love traveled alone through ages and 
worlds in search of me? 

That when you found me at last, your age-long desire found utter 
peace in my gentle speech and my eyes and lips and flowing hair? 

Is it then true that the myster)' of the Infinite is written on this 
little forehead of mine? 

Tell me, my lover, if all this be true?" 

There are many virtues in these pioems*—an intense and yet sober 
patriotism; a femininely subtle understanding of love and woman, nature 
and man; a passionate penetration into the insight of India’s philosophers; 
and a Tennysonian delicacy of sentiment and phrase. If there is any fault 
in them it is that they are too consistently beautiful, too monotonously 
idealistic and tender. Ever)' woman in them is lovely, and every man in 
them is infatuated with woman, or death, or God; nature, though some¬ 
times terrible, is always sublime, never bleak, or barren, or hideous.t 
Perhaps the stor)" of Chitra is Tagore’s story: her lover Arjuna tires of her 
in a year because she is completely and uninterruptedly beautiful; only 
when she loses her beauty and, becoming strong, takes up the natural 
labors of life, does the god love her again—a profound symbol of the 
contented marriage." Tagore confesses his limitations with captivating 
grace: 

My love, once upon a time your poet launched a great epic in his 
mind. 

Alas, I was not careful, and it struck your ringing anklets and came 
to grief. 

It broke up into scraps of songs, and lay scattered at your fecL* 

Therefore he has sung lyrics to the end, and all the world except the 
critics has heard him gladly. India was a little surprised when her poet 


•The more important volumes are Gitmjali <1913), Chitra (1914), The Pott-Office 
(1914), The Gardener (1914), Fruit-Gathering (1916), and Red Oleanders (1925). The 
poet’s own My Reminiscences (1917) is a bener guide to understanding him than E- 
Thompson’s R. Tagore, Poet and Dramatist (Oxford, 1926). 

tCf. his magnificent line: “\VTten 1 go from hence let this be my parting word, that 
what I have seen is unsurpassable.”" 
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received the Nobel prize (1913); the Bengal reviewers had seen only his 
faults, and the Calcutta professors had used his poems as examples of bad 
Bengali." The young Nationalists disliked him because his condemnation 
of the abuses in India’s moral life was stronger than his cry for political 
freedom; and when he was knighted it seemed to them a betrayal of 
India. He did not hold the honor long; for when, by a tragic misunder¬ 
standing, British soldiers fired into a religious gathering at Amritsar 
(1919), Tagore returned his decorations to the Viceroy with a stinging 
letter of renunciation. Today he is a solitary figure, perhaps the most im¬ 
pressive of all men now on the eanh: a reformer who has had the cour¬ 
age to denounce the most basic of India’s institutions-the caste system— 
and the dearest of her beliefs—transmigration;" a Nationalist who longs 
for India’s liberty, but has dared to protest against the chauvinism and 
self-seeking that play a part in the Nationalist movement; an educator who 
has tired of oratory and politics, and has retreated to his ashrertn and 
hermitage at Shantiniketan, to teach some of the new generation his gospel 
of moral self-liberation; a poet broken-hearted by the premature death of 
his wife, and by the humiliation of his country; a philosopher steeped in 
the Vedjnta,‘* a mystic hesitating, like Chandi Das, between woman and 
God, and yet shorn of the ancestral faith by the extent of his learning; 
a lover of Nature facing her messengers of death with no other consolation 
than his unaging gift of song. 

“Ah, poet, the evening dra\vs near; your hair is turning grey. 

Do you in your lonely musing hear the message of the hereafter?’’ 

“It is evening,” the poet said, “and I am listening because some one 
may call from the village, late though it be. 

I watch if young straying hearts meet together, and n\'o pairs of 
eager eyes beg for music to break their silence and speak for them. 

WTio is there to weave their passionate songs, if I sit on the shore 
of life and contemplate death and the beyond? . . . 

It is a trifle that my hair is turning grey. 

I am ever as young or as old as the youngest and the oldest of this 
village. . . . 

They all have need for me, and 1 have no time to brood over the 
after-life. 

I am of an age with each; what matter if my hair turns grey? 
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IV. EAST IS WEST 

Changing India—Ecanornic changes—Social—The decaying caste 
system — Castes and guilds — Untouchables — The 
emergence of 'ivoman 

That a man unfamiliar with English till almost fifty should write 
English so well is a sign of the case with which some of the gap>s can be 
bridged between that Elast and that W est whose mating another |x)ct 
has banned. For since the birth of Tagore the W est has come to the 
East in a hundred ways, and is changing every aspect of Oriental life. 
Thirty thousand miles of railways have webbed the wastes and ghats of 
India, and carried W estern faces into ev’cry village; telegraph wires and 
the printing press have brought to every student the news of a suggest¬ 
ively changing world; English schools have taught British history with 
a view to making British citizens, and have unwittingly inculcated English 
ideas of democracy and libert)'. Even the F.ast now justifies Heraclitus. 

Reduced to poverty in the nineteenth century by the superior machin¬ 
ery' of British looms and the higher calibre of British guns, India has 
now turned her face reluctantly towards industrialization. Handicrafts 
are dying, factories are growing. At Jamsetpur the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company employs 45,000 men, and threatens the leadership of American 
firms in the produaion of steel.** The coal production of India is mount¬ 
ing rapidly; within a generation China and India may overtake Europe 
and America in lifting out of the soil the basic fuels and materials of 
industr)\ Not only will these native resources meet native needs, they 
may compete with the W’est for the markets of the world, and the 
conquerors of Asia may suddenly find their markets gone, and the 
standards of living of their people at home severely reduced, by the com¬ 
petition of low-wage labor in once docile and backward (i.e., agricul¬ 
tural) lands. In Bombay there are factories in mid-Victorian styde, with 
old-fashioned wages that bring tears of en\'y' to the eyes of Occidental 
Tories.* Hindu employers have replaced the British in many of these 
industries, and exploit their fellow men with the rapacity of Europeans 
bearing the white man’s burden. 

• Fn 191: there were cighty-three conon factories in Bombay, with 180^ employees, 
and an average >»'agc-scalc of thirry-thrcc cents a day. Of 3j.ooovooo Indians engaged in 

industiy, 51% arc women, arc children under fourteen* 
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The economic basis of Indian socierv has not changed without affecting 
the social institutions and moral customs of the people. The caste system 
was conceived in terms of a static and agricultural society; it provided 
order, but gave no opening to unpedigreed genius, no purchase to ambi¬ 
tion and hope, no stimulus to invention and enterprise; it was doomed 
when the Industrial Revolution reached India’s shores. The machine does 
not respect persons: in most of the factories men work side by side with¬ 
out discrimination of caste, trains and trams give berth or standing-room 
to all who can pay, cooperative societies and political parties bring all 
grades together, and in the congestion of the urban theatre or street 
Brahman and Pariah rub elbow's in unexpected fellowship. A raja an¬ 
nounces that every caste and creed will find reception at his court; a 
Shudra becomes the enlightened ruler of Baroda; the Bralmu-Soifu] 
denounces caste, and the Bengal Provincial Congress of the National 
Congress advocates the abolition of all caste distinctions forthwith.** 
Slowly the machine lifts a new class to wxalth and power, and brings the 
most ancient of bving aristocracies to an end. 

Already the caste terms are losing significance. The word Vaisya is 
used in books today, but has no application in actual bfc. Even the term 
Shudra has disappeared from the north, while in the south it is a loose 
designation for all non-Brahmans." The low'cr castes of older da)*^ have 
in effect been replaced by over three thousand “castes” that arc really 
guilds: bankers, merchants, manufacturers, farmers, professors, engineers, 
trackwalkers, college women, butchers, barbers, fishermen, actors, coal 
miners, w'ashermen, cabmen, shop-girls, bootblacks—these are organized 
into occupational castes that differ from our trade-unions chiefly in the 
loose expectation that sons w'ill follow' the trades of their fathers. 

The great tragedy of the caste system is that it has multiplied, from 
generation to generation, those Untouchables whose grow'ing number and 
rebelliousness undermine the institution that created them. The Outcastes 
have received into their ranks all those w'ho wxre enslaved by w'ar or debt, 
all the children of marriages betw een Brahmans and Shudras, and all those 
unfortunates w'hosc work, as scavengers, butchers, acrobats, conjurors or 
executioners w’as stamped as degrading by Brahmanical law';** and they 
have swollen their mass by the improvident fertility of those w’ho have 
nothing to lose. 'Eheir bitter poverty has made cleanliness of body, cloth¬ 
ing or food an impossible luxury for them; and their fellow's shun them 
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with every sense.* Therefore the laws of caste forbid an Untouchable to 
approach nearer than tW'Cnty-four feet to a Shudra^ or seventy-four feet 
to a Brahn^an;* If the shadow of a Pariah falls upon a man of caste, the 
latter must remove the contamination by a purifying ablution. Whatever 
the Outcaste touches is thereby defiled.t In many parts of India he must 
not draw water from the public wells, or enter temples used by Brahmans, 
or send his children to the Hindu schools.^ The British, whose policies 
have in some degree contributed to the impoverishment of the Outcastes, 
have brought them at least equality before the law, and equal access to all 
British-controlled colleges and schools. The Nationalist movement, under 
the inspiration of Gandhf has done much to lessen the disabilities of the 
Untouchables. Perhaps another generation will see them externally and 
su|>erficiaLly free. 

The coming of industry, and of Western ideas, is disturbing the ancient 
mastery of the Hindu male. Industrialization defers the age of marriage, 
and requires the “emancipation” of womans that is to say, the w^oman can¬ 
not be lured into the factory unless she is persuaded that home is a prison, 
and is entitled by law to keep her earnings for herself. Many real reforms 
have come as incidents to this emancipation. Child marriage has been 
formally ended (1919) by raising the legal age of marriage to fourteen for 
girls and to eighteen for men;" suttee has disappeared, and the remarriage 
of widows grows daily;J polygamy is allowed, but few men practise 
it “ and tourists arc disappointed to find that the temple dancers arc 
almost extinct. In no other country is moral reform progressing so 
rapidly. Industrial city life is draw'^ing women out of purdah; hardly six 
per cent of the women of India accept such seclusion today." A number 
of lively periodicals for women discuss the most up-to-date questions; 
even a birth-control league has appeared," and has faced bravely the 
gravest problem of India—indiscriminate ferriiicy. 3 n many of the prov¬ 
inces women vote and hold political office; twice women have been presi- 

■ '^People wtio abstaifli entirely from animal food acquire such an acute seme of smdl 
that the}' can perceive in a muiuent, frani a pensoci’s breath, or from the exudation of the 
skin, whether that penon has caitm meat or not; and tint after a lapse of twentrv-four 
houfs.’^ 

fin die child of 1 rich Hindu of Kohit fell into a fountain and was drovined. 
No one was at hand but its mother and a passing Outcaste. The latter offered ro plunge 
into the w ater and rescue the child, but the mother refused; she preferred the death of 
her child to the de^emeni of the fountain.^ 

tin the year 191 j there were ij remarriages of widows; in 192j there were 
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dent of the Indian National Congress. Many of them have taken degrees 
ac the universities, and have become doctors, lawyers, or professors.*" Soon, 
no doubt, the tables will be turned, and women will rule, iMuse not some 
wild Western influence bear the guilt of this flaming appeal issued by a 
subaltern of Gandhi to the w'omen of India?— 

Away with ancient pttrdafy^ Conic out of the kitchens quick! 
Fling the pots and pans rattling into the comers! Tear the cloth 
from your eyes, and sec the new world! Let your husbands and 
brothers cook for themselves. There is much work to be done lo 
make India a nation!” 


V. THE XATlON,4LlST MOVEMENT 

The 'ZL'esremized students — The secuiothation of heaven — The 
Ijidmn Natioml C&ngress 

In 1913 there were over a thousand Hindus studying in England, pre¬ 
sumably an equal number in America, perhaps an equal number elsewhere. 
They mar\'clcd at the privileges enjoyed by the lowliest citizens of wesrem 
Europe and America; they studied the French and American Revolutions, 
and read the literature of reform and revolt; they gloated over the Bill 
of Rjghfe, the Declaration of the RJghts of Man, the Declaration of inde¬ 
pendence, and the American Constitution; they went back to their coun¬ 
tries as centers of infection for democratic ideas and the gospel of liberty* 
The industrial and scientific advances of the West, and tixe victory of the 
Allies in the ^Var, gave to these ideas an irresistible prestige; soon every 
student was shouting the battle-cry of freedom. In the schools of England 
and America the Hindus learned to be free. 

These Westem-cducaied Orientals had not only taken on political 
ideals in the course of their education abroad, they had shed religious 
ideas; the tw'O processes arc usually associated, in biography and in histoiy% 
They came to Europe as pious youths, wedded to Krishna, Shiva, Vishnu, 
Kali, Rama * * . ; they touched science, and rheir ancient faiths were 
shattered as by some stidden catalytic shock. Sbom of religious belief, 
which is the very' spirit of India, the Westernized Hindus returned to their 
country disillusioned and sad; a thousand gods had dropped dead from 
the skies* Then, inevitably, Utopia filled the place of Heaven, democracy 

* This docs not Sotme. in the agniiicaet phrase of Cooniaraswarny, have 

“returned from Europe to India.* 
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became a substitute for Nirvana^ liberty replaced God. Whar had gone 
on in Europe in the second half of the eighteenth century now went on in 
the East. 

Nevertheless the new ideas developed slowly* Tn 1885 a few tlindu 
leaders met at Bombay and founded the “Indian National Congress/' but 
they do not seem to have dreamed then even of Home Rule, The effort 
of Lord Curzon to partition Bengal (that is, to destroy ttie unity and 
strength of the most powerful and politically conscious communitj" in 
India) roused the Nationalists to a more rebel mood;, and at the Congress 
of 1905 the uncompromising Tilak demanded He had created the 

word“ out of Sanskrit roots still visible in its English translation—“self- 
rule.” In that same eventful year Japan defeated Russia; and the East^ 
which for a century hati been fearful of the \^^est, began to lay plans for 
the liberation of Asia. China followed Sun Yat Sen, took up the sword, 
and fell into the arms of Japan* Tndia^ weaponless, accepted as her leader 
one of the strangest figures in histo^)^ and gave to the world the unprece¬ 
dented phenomenon of a revolution led by a saint, and waged without 
a gun. 


VI. MAHATMA GANDHI 

Portrait of a saint—The ascetic—f he Christlan-Tbe education of 
Gandin—hi Africa—The Revolt of 1^21—I a?fj the wjn”— 

Prisorj years—* Young fndia^^—The revolution of the 
spinnhig-^heel—The achieverrrents of Gandhi 

Picture the ugliest, slightest, weakest man in Asia, with face and fl(^h 
of bronze, close-cropped gray head, high cheek-bones, kindly little bromi 
eyes, a large and almost toothless mouth, larger cars, an enormous nose, 
rhin arms and kgs, clad in a loin cloth, standing before an English judge 
in India, on trial for preaching “non-codperation*^ to his countiA^men* Or 
picture him seated on a small carpet in a bare room at his Satyagrabashrarnt 
—School of Truth-Seekers—at Ahmedahad; his bony legs crossed under 
him in yogi fashion, soles upward, his hands bu^ at a spinning-wheel, his 
face lined with rcsponsibilitj% his mind active wnth ready answers to every 
questioner of freedom. From 1920 to 1935 this naked weaver was both 
the spiritual and the political leader of 320,000,000 Indians, ’WTcn he ap¬ 
peared in public, crowds gathered round him to touch his clothing or to 
kiss his feet." 
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Four hours a day he spun the coarse khaddar^ hoping by his example 
to persuade his countr)"men to use this simple homespun instead of buying 
the product of those British looms that had ruined the textile industry 
of India. His only possessions were three rough cloths—two as his ward¬ 
robe and one as his bed. Once a rich lawyer, he had given all his prop¬ 
erty to the poor, and his wife, after some matronly hesitation, had fol¬ 
lowed his example. He slept on the bare floor, or on the earth. He lived 
on nuts, plantains, lemons, oranges, dates, rice, and goat’s milk;" often for 
months together he took nothing but milk and fruit; once in his life he 
tasted meat; occasionally he ate nothing for weeks. “1 can as well do with¬ 
out my eyes as without fasts. What the eyes are for the outer world, fasts 
are for the inner.*"* As the blood thins, he felt, the mind clears, irrelevan- 
cies fall away, and fundamental things—sometimes the very Soul of the 
W’orld—rise out of Maya like Everest through the clouds. 

At the same time that he fasted to see divinity he kept one toe on the 
earth, and advised his followers to take an enema daily when they 
fasted, lest they be poisoned with the acid products of the body’s self- 
consumption just as they might be finding G^.** When the Moslems and 
the Hindus killed one another in theological enthusiasm, and paid no 
heed to his pleas for peace, he went without food for three weeks to move 
them. He became so weak and frail through fasts and privations that 
when he addressed the great audiences that gathered to hear him, he spoke 
to them from an uplifted chair. He carried his asceticism into the field of 
sc.x, and wished, like Tolstoi, to limit all physical intercourse to delib¬ 
erate reproduction. He too, in his youth, had indulged the flesh too 
much, and the neu-s of his father’s death had surprised him in the arms 
of love. Now he returned with passionate remorse to the Brafmiacharia 
that had been preached to him in his boyhood—absolute abstention from 
all sensual desire. He |>ersuaded his wife to live with him only as sister 
with brother; and “from that time,” he tells us, “all dissension ceased.”" 
W'hcn he realized that India’s basic need was birth-control, he adopted not 
the methods of the West, but the theories of .Malthus and Toktoi. 


Is it right for us, who know the situation, to bring forth children? 
We only multiply slaves and weaklings if we continue the process 
of procreation whikt we feel and remain helpless. . . . Not till India 
has become a free nation . . . have we the right to bring forth 
progenv. ... I have not a shadow of doubt that married people, if 
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they wish wtU to the country'' and want to see India become a nation 
of strong and handsome^ welUfonned men and w'omen, would prac¬ 
tice self-restraint and cease to procreate for the time being," 

Added to these elements in his character were qualities strangely like 
those that, wc are cold, distinguished the Founder of Christianity. He did 
not mouth the name of Chrisr, but he acted as if he accepted every word 
of the Sennon on the Mount. Not since St. Francis of Assisi has any life 
known to history been so marked by gentleness, disinterestedness, stm^ 
piicit}% and forgiveness of enemies. It was to the credit of his opponents, 
but still more to his own, that his undiscourageable courtesy to them won 
a fine courtesy from them in return; the Government sent him to jail 
with profuse apologies. He never showed rancor or resentment. Thrice 
he was attacked by mobs, and beaten almost to death; not once did he 
retaliate; and w'hen one of his assailants was arrested he refused to enter 
a charge. Shortly after the worst of all riots bemeen Moslems and Hindus, 
when the Moplah Mohammedans butchered hundreds of unarmed Hindus 
and offered their prepuces as a covenant to Allah, these same Moslems 
were stricken with famine; Gandhi collected funds for them from all 
India, and, w ith no regard for the best precedents, forwarded every annsj 
without deduction for “overhead," to the starving enemy." 

Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi %vas bom in 1S69, His family be* 
longed to the Vaisya caste, and to the Jain sect, and practised the abbma 
principle of never injuring a living thing. His father was a capble admin¬ 
istrator but an heretical financier; he lost place after place through, hon¬ 
est)", gave nearly all his \veakh to charity, and left the rest to his family," 
While still a boy Mohandas became an atheist, being displeased with the 
adulterous gallantries of certain Hindu gods; and to make clear his ever¬ 
lasting scorn for religion, he ate meat. The meat disagreed with him, and 
he returned to religion. 

At eight he was engaged, and at tw'elvc he was married, to Kasturbai, 
who remained loyal to him through all his adventures, riches, poverty, 
imprisonments, and ETabmachana. At eighteen he passed examinations for 
the university, and went to London to study law. In his first year there he 
read eighty books on Christianity, The Sermon on the Mount “went 
straight lo my heart on the first reading/™ He took the counsel to return 
good for evil, and to love even one's enemies, as the highest expression of 
all human idealism; and he resolved rather to fail with these than to suc¬ 
ceed without them. 
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Returning to India in 1891, he practised law for a time in Bombay, re¬ 
fusing CO prosecute for debt, and always reserving the right to abandon 
a case which he had come to think unjust. One case led him to South 
Africa; there he found his fcllow-Hindus so maltreated that he forgot to 
return to India, but gave himself completely, without remuneration, to 
the cause of removing the disabdities of his countrymen in Africa* For 
twenty years he fought this issue out until the Government yielded. Only 
then did he return home. 

Traveling through India he realised for the first time the complete 
destitution of his people* He was horrified by the skeletons w horn he sa^v 
toiling in the fields, and the lowly Outcastes who did the menial work 
of the towns. It seemed to him that the discruninarions against his coun- 
tnp''men abroad were merely one consequence of their poverty and sub¬ 
jection at home. Nevertheless he supported England loyally in the War; 
he even advocated the enlistment of Hindus who did not accept the prin¬ 
ciple of non-violence. He did not, at that time, agree with those who 
called for independence; he believed that British misgovemment in India 
was an exception, and that British government in general was good; that 
British government in India was bad just because it violated all the prin¬ 
ciples of British government at home; and that if the English people 
could be made to understand the case of the Hindus, It w^ould soon accept 
them in full brotherhood into a commonwealth of free dominions*'* He 
trusted that when the War w as over, and Britain counted Indians sacrifice 
for the Empire in men and wealth, it would no longer hesitate to give her 

But at the close of the War the agitation for Home Rule was met by 
the Rowland Acts, which put an end to freedom of speech and press; 
by the establishment of the impotent legislature of the Montagu-Chchns- 
ford reforms; and finally by the slaughter at Amritsaj. Gandhi w^as 
shocked into decisive action. He returned to the Viceroy the decorations 
which he had received at various times from British governments; and he 
issued to India a caO for active civil disobedience against the Government 
of India. The people responded not with peaceful resistance, as he had 
asked, bur with bloodshed and violence; in Bombay, for example, they 
killed fifty-three unsympathetic Parsecs,*^ Gandhi, vowed to abhftsaj sent 
out a second message, in which he called upon the people to postpone the 
campaign of civil disobedience, on the ground that it was degenerating 
into mob rule. Seldom in history had a man shown more courage in 
acting on principle, scorning expediency and popularitj^ The nation was 
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nstonishcd at his decision; k had supposed itself near to success, and it did 
not agree with Gandhi that the means migiit be as impomnt as the end. 
The reputation of the Aiahatjua sank to the lowest ebb. 

It was just at this point (in March, 1912) chat the Government deter¬ 
mined upon his arrest. He made no resistance, declined to engage a lawyer, 
and offered no defense. When the Prosecutor charged him with being 
responsible* through his publications, for the violence that had marked 
the outbreak of 1911* Gandhi replied in terms that lifted him at once to 
nobility, 

I wish to endorse all the blame that the learned Advocate-General 
has thrown on my shoulder in connection with the incidents in Bom¬ 
bay, Madras, and Qiauri Chaura. Thinking over these deeply, and 
sJeeping over them night after night, it is impossible for me to 
dissociate myself from these diabolical crimes. , , . Hie kamed 
Advocate-General b quite right when he says that as a man of 
responsibility, a man having received a fair share of education, . , . 

I should have knovvn the consequences of every^ one of my acts. I 
knew that I was playing with fire, I ran the risk, and if 1 was set 
free I would still do the same. I felt this morning diat I would have 
failed in my duty if I did not say what I say here just now. 

I wanted to avoid violence. I want to avoid violence. Non¬ 
violence is the first article of my faith. It is also the last article of 
my creed. But I had to make my choice. 1 had either to submit to 
a system which 1 considered had done an irreparable harm to my 
country, or incur the risk of the mad futy^ of my people bursting 
forth w hen they understood tlic truth from my lips, 1 know that 
my people have sometimes gone mad. I am deeply sony for it, 
and 1 am therefore here to submit not to a light penalty but to the 
highest penalty'^ I do not ask for mercy. I do not plead any ex¬ 
tenuating act. I am here, therefore, to invite and cheerfully submit 
to the highest penalty that can be inflicted upon me for what in bw 
is a deliberate crime and what appears to me to be the Jijghest duty 
of a citizen.” 

The Judge expressed his profound regret that he had to send to jail 
one whom millions of his countrymen considered great patriot and a 
great leader''; he admitted that even those who differed from Gandhi 
looked upon him ^*as a man of high ideals and of noble and even saintly 
life.”" He sentenced him to prison for six years. 
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Gandhi was put under solitary confinement, but he did not complain, 
do not see any of the other prisoners^” he wrote, “though I really do 
not see how my society could do them any harm*” But “1 feel happy. 
My nature likes loneliness. 1 love quietness. And now 1 have opportunity 
to engage in studies that 1 had to neglect in the outside world**”* He iri’' 
structed himself sedulously in the writings of Bacon, Carlyle, Ruskin, 
Emerson, Thoreau and Tolstoi, and solaced long hours with Ben Jonson 
and Walter Scott. He read and re-read the Ebagcry'ad'Gitii. He studied 
Sanskrit, Tamil and Urdu so that he might be able not only to write for 
scholars but to speak to the multitude. He drew up a detailed schedule 
of studies for the six years of his. unprisonnient, and pursued it faith fuBy 
till accident intcn.'cned. “I used to sit down to my books with the delight 
of a young man of twenty-four, and forgetting my four-and-fifty years 
and my poor health.*™ 

Appendicitis secured his release, and Occidental medicine, which he 
had often denounced, secured his rccov'cry. A vast crowed gathered at 
the prison gates to greet him on his exit, and many kissed his coarse gar¬ 
ment as he passed. But he shunned politics and the public eye, pled his 
weakness and illness, and retired to his school at Ahmedabad, where he 
lived for many years in quiet isolation with his students. From that re¬ 
treat, ho^vever, he sent forth weekly, through his mouthpiece 
Indiaf cditoriaLs expounding his philosophy of revolution and life. He 
begged his foUosvcrs to shun violence, not only because it would be 
suicidal, since India had no guns, but because it would only replace one 
despotism with another. “Histor>%” he told them, “teaches one that those 
who have, no doubt wdth honest motives, ousted the greedy by using 
brute force againsr them, have in their turn become a prey to the disease 
of the conquered. . . * My interest in Indians freedom will cease if she 
adopts violent means* For their fruit ^vill be not freedom, but slavery**”* 

The second clement in his creed was the resolute rejection of modem 
industry, and a Rousseauian call for a return to the simple life of agri¬ 
culture and domestic industrj'' in the village* The confinement of men 
and women in factories, making with machines owned by others fractions 
of articles ’whose finished form they will never see, seemed to Gandhi 
a roundabout w^ay of bury'ing humanity under a pyramid of shoddy 
goods* A tost machine products, he thought, arc unnecessary; the labor 
saved m using them is consumed in making and repairing them; or if 
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Jabor is realJy saved it is of no benefir to labor, but only to capitalj labor 
is thrown by its own productivity into a panic of ^"technological uncm- 
ploynicnt/*^ So he renewed the S'ivadeihi niovcmcnt announced in 1905 
by Tilak; self-production was to be added to S^^'sruj, self-rule, Gandhi 
made the use of the charka^ or spinning-wheel, a test of loyal adherence 
to the Nationalist movement^ he asked that every Hindu, even the richest, 
should wear homespun, and boycott the alien and mechanical textiles of 
Britain, so that the homes of India might hum once more, through the 
dull winter, wdth the sound of the spinning:-wheeb* 

The response was not universal; it is difficult to stop historj^ in its 
course. But India tried. Hindu students evcr)=Yvhere dressed in khaddar; 
highborn ladies abandoned their Japanese silk saris for coarse cloths 
woven by themselves; prostitutes In brothels and convicts in prison began 
to spin; and in many cities great Feasts of the Vanities were arranged, as 
in Savonarola’s day, at which wealthy Hindus and merchants brought 
from their homes and warehouses all their imported cloth, and dung it 
into the fire. In one day at Bombay,alone, 150,000 pieces were consumed 
by the flames.* 

The movement axvay from industry failed, but it gave India for a decade 
a symbol of revolt, and helped to polarize her mute millions into a new 
unity of political consciousness. India doubted the means, but honored 
the purjwsc; and though it questioned Gandhi the statesman, it took to its 
heart Gandhi the saint, and for a moment became one in reverencing him. 
It w as as Tagore said of him: 


He stopped at the thresholds of the huts of the thousands of dis¬ 
possessed, dressed like one of their own. idc spoke to them in their 
own language. Here was living truth at last, and not only quotations 
from books. For this reason the AlahuttMa, the name given to him 
by the people of India, is his real name. Who else has fdt like him 
that all Indians are his owm flesh and blond? . . . When love came 
to the door of India that door was opened wide, ... At Gandlu’^s 
call India blossomed forth to new greatness, just as once before, in 
earlier times, when Buddha proclaimed the truth of fellow-feeling 
and compassion among all living creamres.' 


It was Gandhi’s task to unify India; and he accomplished it. Other 
tasks await other men* 
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Vn. FARE^VELL TO INDLA 

One cannot conckidc the history of India as one can conchidc the 
histoiy of Eg>^pt, or Babylonia, or Assyria; for that history is still being 
made, that civilization is still creating. Culturally India has been reinvig- 
orated by mental contact with the A Vest, and her literature today is as 
fertile and noble as any. Spiritually she is still struggling with superstition 
and excess theological baggage, but there is no telling how quickly the 
acids of modern science will dissolve these supernumerary gods. Politically 
the last one hundred years have brought to India such unity as she has 
seldom had before: partly the unity of one alien govcmmciit, partly the 
unity of one alien speech, but above all the unity of one welding aspiration 
CO liberty. Econoniicallv India is passing, for better and for worse, out 
of medievalism into modem industry; her wealth and her trade will grow, 
and before the end of the centut}'' she will doubtless be among the powers 
of the earth. 

We cannot claim for this civilization such direct gifts to our owm as 
we have traced to Egypt and the Near East; for these last were the im¬ 
mediate ancestors of our own culture, while the history of India, China 
and Japan flowed in anocher stream, and is only now beginning to touch 
and induence the current of Occidental life. It is true that even across 
the Himalayan barrier India has sent to us such questionable gifts as 
grammar and logic, philosophy and fables, hypnotism and chess, and above 
all, our numerals and our decimal system. But these arc not the e^nce 
of her spirit; they are trifles compared to what we may leam from her 
in the future. As invention, industry and trade bind the continents together, 
or as they fling us into conflict with Asia, we shall study its civilizations 
more closely, and shall absorb, even in enmity, some of its ways and 
thoughts. Perhaps, in return for conquest, arrogance and spoliation, India 
will teach us the tolerance and gentleness of the mature mind, the quiet 
content of the unacquisitive soul, the calm of the understanding spirit, 
and a xuiifying, pacifying love for all living things. 
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THE FAR EAST 
A. CHINA 

An emperor how to go%'em when poeis arc free to 

make verses, pcciple to act pUj'^ historians to teli the trachf 
ministers to give advice, the poor to grumble at ta?(cs, stu¬ 
dents to leam lessons aloud, workmen to praise their skill 
and seek work, people to speak of anything, and old men to 
find fault with cvemhing- 

—Addresf of the Dtikt of Shoo to King Zi-W^jng;, 
ca. 84^ sjc.* 
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Legevdcirjf Ruitrit 
28J1-2737: Fu H?i 
27J7’-®97' Shcn Nung 
2697-2597^ Huang Ti 
2j5^2i5j: Yao 

22j5’j:o5i Shuji 
3105-17(56: HHa DyTiosty 
YQ 

1818-1766] Chich Kuci 

1766-J13J: Shaits i>md Ybi^ Dyjitaty 

1766-1751; Tang 

1198-1194^ Wu Yih, the atheist eitiperoc 
1154-1115: Chpu-Hsin> pitodel tif wicked- 

tlE^SS 

1121-255; Cboii GyTtBsty 
1121-1115; Wu-Wang 
FL 112J1 Wcti Wang, author (?) of die 
Rook of Cbaagcf 
1115-1078; Cheng Wang 
1115-1079: Chou Kung, authicsr (?) of the 
Clioti-li, or Loi^i of Chou 
770-255: The Feucli] Age 
685-6^; Kuang Giung, prime niinisrcr of 
Ts’i 

604-517: Lao-rae (?) 

551-478; Confucius 

5011 Omfucius Chief Afagistntc of 
OiLirtg-tu 

49B: Confudus ±\cting Supr:. of Pub¬ 
lic Works in Duchy of Lu 
4971 Confucius Minister of Crime 
Rcsignadon of Ckmfuoius 
496-485; Confucius' Wandcr-j^cais 
R. 450; Mo Ti, phEloso^Kcr 
405-221; Period of the (..onieridiiig States 


FI, 39b; Yang Chu, philosopher 
371-1^; Mencius^ philosopher 
B+370: Chuang-izFt philosopher 
D. 350: Ch’u P'ing, poet 
B*3D5: tisiin-czc, philoMupher 
D. 233: Han Fetf essayist 

Conquest an^ unification of 
China by Sluh Huang-ti 
255-206: Ch*m Dynasty 
211-211; Shlh Huang-ct, “Firsc Emperor"' 
206 B,c.-22i AJ),: Han Dysiosty 
■ 79-IJ7 BJC.: Wen Ti 

&, 145; Simna Ch'icn+ liisiorian 
140-87 B4:.i Wn Ti, reformer emperor 
5-25 A41.; Wan^ Mang^ socialist emperor 
67 iUf,: (Doming of Buddhism to China 
Ca. 100: First known manufaemrer of 
paper in China 

200-400: Tartar inva»ons of China 
221-164: Period of the Three Ringdooifi 
211^18; The Minor Oynastiet 
365-427; Tap Ch'icn, poet 
Fh364: Ku K*ai-chih, painter 
490-640; Grear Age of Buddhist Sculp¬ 
ture 

618*905: Tflsrg DyjTttiry 
618-6271 Kho Tsu 
617^50: Tai Tsung 
651-716: Li Ssu-hsQn, painter 
6^759; W’^ang Wei, pointer 
B. ciL 7100; Wu Tao-tze, painter 
705-762: Li Po, poet 

712- 770: Tu Fu, poet 

713- 756: Hsuan Tsung (Ming Huang) 
755] Rev^ok of An Lu-shan 


•All dates before 551 bx, are approximate; all before 1800 ajj. are uncertain. 
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Ajr. 

768-8:4: 

770: 

S 6 &: 
907-9601 
931-95 

960-1147^ 

960-9(76: 

970: 

1069-1076: 

1040-1106: 
1041: 
D. noo: 
j 101-1136: 
11:6: 


1117-1379: 

11 ^ 1300 ^ 

ii6i: 

1162-1117; 

nil; 

1160-1^68: 

1169-1195^: 

1269: 

1195: 

1^68-1644: 

ij6S-i399t 

140^-1425; 

IJ17: 

1571: 


Han Yu, essayist 
OldcsT extant block prints 
Po Chii-i, jM?ec 
Oldest c:ct2iit printed book 
Ffi't' “Liitle Dywjfriey 
Block printing of Chinese 
Qissics 

First appearance of paper moocy 
Nonbi^t Sttag Dyimiy 
'TaJ Tsu 

First gmr Chinese cncyclopccLb 
Admintstnilon of Wang An- 
shih, socialist prime numster 
Li Lung-mien* painter 
Pi Sheng makes movable t}'pe 
Kuo Hsi, painter 
Hui Tsung* artist emperor 
Tatars sack Hui Tsung’s capi¬ 
tal, Ken Lang (K’aifcng); re¬ 
moval of capital to Lin-rn 
(Hangchow) 

Sauthi^i Suii^ Dyjioiiy 
Chu Hsi, phiiosopber 
First known use of gunpowder 
in rvar 

Jenghb; Khan 

Jengluit Khan invades Chbia 
Frijj'i (Aionsoi) DyjMsty 
Kublai Khan 

MaJx^o PolO' Leaves Venice for 
China 

Marco Polo returns to Venice 
Dynasiy 
T’ai Tsu 

Ch'cng Tsu {Yung Lo) 
Portugese at Canton 
Spani^ take the Philippines 


AJ>* 

i57j-i6ro; Sben Tsung (VVan Li) 

1637: English traders at Canton 
1644-1911; Cb'iiig {Mancbu) Dytiatty 
1661-1711; K'ang Hsi 
1736-1796: Ch'ien Lung 
1795: First prohibition of opium trade 
i8w: Second prohibition or opium trade 

1833- 1901: Li Hung-chang* statesman 

1834- 1908: Tstu Hsi, ^Dowager Empress” 
1839-1841; Fim ^Opium War" 

1830-1864: 'Tai-ping Kcbelliun 
1836-18601 Second “Opium War” 

1S5S-1860: Russia scutes Chinese territory 

noriLi of the Amur River 
iB6a: France seizes Indo-China 
1866-1925: Sun Yat-sen 
1875-1908: Kuang Hsu 
1894; The Sino-Japanere War 
■ 898: Gemianv takes Kiaochow'; takes 
i^e Philippines 

1898: The reform edicts of Kuang Hsti 
J900: The Boxer uprising 
1905: Aboltrion of the examlnition s^'stem 
191 r; The Chinese Revolution 
1913; (Jan--ALar.>: Son Yat-$cn Provwioml 
President of the Chinese Re¬ 
public 

191 ±-[916; Yuan Shi-k'ai, President 
1914: Japan takes Kiaochow 
1915: The “Tvi'cnt\'-onc Dcirtands” 

1910: Pei-f/ua (“Plain Speech”) adopted in 
the Chinese schools; height of 
the “New Tide*" 

1916: Cliiang K'ai-shek and Borodin subdue 
the nonJi 

1927: The anri-communbic reaction 
1931; The Japanese occupy Maneburia 







CHAPTER XXIII 


The Age of the Philosophers 

]. THE BEGINNINGS 

Enhnates of the Chmese 

T PIE intellectual discovery of China was one of the achievements of 
the EnJighteninenr. 'These peoples," Diderot \vrocc of the Chinese, 
“are superior to all other Asiatics in antiquity, ait, intellect, w isdom, pol¬ 
icy, and in their taste for philosophy; nay, in the judgement of certain 
authors, they dispute the palm in these matters with the most enlightened 
peoples of Europe."'^ 'The body of this empire,” said Voltaire, “has ex¬ 
isted four thousand years, without having undergone any sensible altera¬ 
tion in its laws, customs, language, or even in its fashions of appareL . , . 
The organization of this empire is in truth the best chat the w orld has ever 
seen."* This respect of scholars has survived closer acquaintance, and in 
some conrempomr)'’ obser\''crs it has reached the pitch of humble admira¬ 
tion. Count Keyserling, in one of the most instructive and imaginative 
books of our time, concludes that 

altogether die most perfect type of humanity as a normal phenom¬ 
enon has been elaborated in ancient China » , . Qiina has created the 
highest uni versa! culture of being hitherto kno^vn . . , The greatness 
of China takes hold of and impresses me more and more . . . The 
great men of this country stand on a higher level of culture than 
ours do; . . . these gentlemen* . . . stand on an extraordinarilv high 
level as t)-pcs; especially their superiority" impresses me. . . . How 
perfect the courtesy' of the cultured Chinaman! , . . China’s suprem¬ 
acy of form is unquestionable in all circumstances. * . . The China¬ 
man is perhaps the profoundcst of all men' 

The Chinese do not trouble to deny this; and until the present century 
(there arc now occasional exceptions) they were unanimous in regarding 
the inhabitants of Europe and America as barbarians.* It was the gentle 

* The deposed ■Mandarim at Tsing-fae, 
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custom of the Chinese, in official documents before i860, to employ the 
character for “barbarian” in rendering the term “foreigner”; and the bar¬ 
barians had to stipulate by treaty that this translation should be improved.** 
Like most other peoples of the eanh, “the Chinese consider themselves 
the most polished and civilized of all nations.’” Perhaps they are right, 
despite their political corruption and chaos, their backward science and 
sweated industry', their odorous cities and offal-strewn fields, their floods 
and famines, their apathy and cruelty, their poverty and superstition, their 
reckless breeding and suicidal wars, their slaughters and ignominious de¬ 
feats. For behind this dark surface that now appears to the alien eye is 
one of the oldest and richest of bving civilizations: a tradition of poetry 
reaching as far back as 1700 b.c.; a long record of philosophy idealistic and 
yet practical, profound and yet intelligible; a mastery of ceramics and 
painting unequaled in their kind; an easy perfection, rivaled only by the 
Japanese, in all the minor arts; the most effective morality to be found 
among the peoples of any time; a social organization that has held together 
more human beings, and has endured through more centuries, than any 
other known to history; a form of government which, until the Revolu¬ 
tion destroyed it, was almost the ideal of philosophers; a society that was 
civilized when Greece was inhabited by barbarians, that saw the rise and 
fall of Babylonia and Assyria, Persia and Judea, Athens and Rome, V’^enice 
and Spain, and may yet sundve when those Balkans called Europe have 
reverted to darkness and savagery. W'hat is the secret of this durability 
of government, this artistry of hand, this poise and depth of soul? 

2, The Middle Flowery Kingdom 
G eo gra phy—Race—Prehistory 

If we consider Russia as Asiatic—which it was till Peter, and may be 
again—then Europe becomes only a jagged promontor>' of Asia, the in¬ 
dustrial projection of an agricultural hinterland, the tentative fingers or 
pseudop^ia of a giant continent. Dominating that continent is China, as 
spacious as Europe, and as populous. Hemmed in, through most of its his- 

• The Chinese scholar who helped Dr. Giles to trandate some of the extracts in Gems 
of Chinese Literature, sent him, as a well-meant farewell, a poem in which occtirred these 
gracious lines: 

From of old, literature has illumined the nation of nations; 

And now its influence has gone fonh to regenerate a barbarian official.* 
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tory, by the largest ocean, the highest mountains, and one of the most 
extensive deserts in the world, China enjoyed an isolation that gave her 
comparative security and permanence, immutability and stagnation. Hence 
the Chinese called their countiy not China but Tien-hua—'Under the 
Heavens”—or ‘‘Within the Four Seas”—or ‘‘Middle 

Kingdom”—or Chung-fnva-kuo—"Middle Flowery Kingdom”—or, by de¬ 
cree of the Revolution, Cimn-lywa- 7 nm-kuo—"Middle Flowery People’s 
Kingdom.”* Flowers it has in abundance, and all the varied natural sceneiy'^ 
that can come from sunshine and floating mists, perilous mountain crags, 
majestic rivers, deep gorges, and swift waterfalls amid rugged hills. 
Through the fertile south runs the Yang-tze River, three thousand miles 
in length; farther north the Hoang-ho, or Yellow River, descends from 
the western ranges amid plains of loess to carr)’’ its silt through vacillating 
estuaries once to the Yellow Sea, now to the Gulf of Pechili, tomorrow, 
piossibly, to the Yellow Sea again. Along these and the Wei and other 
broad streams* Chinese civilization began, driving back the beast and the 
jungle, holding the surrounding barbarians at bay, clearing the soil of 
brush and bramble, ridding it of destructive insects and corrosive deposits 
like saltpetre, draining the marshes, fighting droughts and floods and 
devastating changes in the courses of the rivers, drawing the w'atcr 
patiently and wearily from these friendly enemies into a thousand canals, 
and building day by day through centuries—huts and houses, temples 
and schools, villages, cities and states. How long men have toiled to build 
the civilizations that men so readily destroy! 

No one know's whence the Chinese came, or what was their race, or 
how old their civilization is. The remains of the “Peking iMan”t suggest 
the great antiquity of the human ape in China; and the researches of 
Andrews have led him to conclude that Mongolia was thickly populated, 
as far back as 20,000 b.c, by a race whose tools corresponded to the 
“Azilian” development of mesolithic Europe, and whose descendants 
spread into Siberia and China as southern Mongolia dried up and became the 
Gobi Desert. The discoveries of Andersson and others in I lonan and south 
Manchuria indicate a neolithic culture one or t^vo thousand years later 
than similar stages in the prehistory of Eg)"pt and Sumeria. Some of the 
stone tools found in these neolothic deposits resemble exactly, in shap>e 


• The Yang-tze near Shanghai is three mQes' wde. 
fCf. p. 92 above. 
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and perforations, the iron knives now used in northern China to reap the 
sorghum crop; and this circumstance, small though it is, reveals the prob¬ 
ability that Chinese culture has an impressive continuity of seven thousand 
years." 

We must not, through the blur of distance, exaggerate the homo¬ 
geneity of this culture, or of the Chinese people. Some elements of their 
early art and industry appear to have come from Mesopotamia and 
Turkestan; for example, the neolithic potter)' of Honan is almost identical 
with that of Anau and Susa.“ The present “Mongolian” type is a highly 
complex mixture in which the primitive stock has been crossed and re- 
crossed by a hundred invading or immigrating stocks from Mongolia, 
southern Russia (the Scythians?), and central Asia." China, like India, 
is to be compared with Europe as a whole rather than with any one nation 
of Europe; it is not the united home of one people, but a medley of human 
varieties different in origin, distinct in language, diverse in character and 
art, and often hostile to one another in customs, morals and government. 

3. The Unlmovm Cert times 

The Creation accordhiff to China—The coining of culture—Wine 
and chopsticks—The virtuous entperors—A royal atheist 

China has been called “the paradise of historians.” For centuries and 
millenniums it has had official historiographers who recorded everything 
that happened, and much besides. W’e cannot trust them further back 
than 776 B.C.; but if we lend them a ready ear they will explain in detail 
the history of China from 3000 b.c., and the more pious among them, like 
our own seers, will describe the creation of the world. P’an Ku, the first 
man (they tell us), after laboring on the task for eighteen thousand years, 
hammered the universe into shape about 2,229,000 b.c. As he worked 
his breath became the wind and the clouds, his voice became the thunder, 
his veins the rivers, his flesh the earth, his hair the grass and trees, his 
bones the metals, his sweat the rain; and the insects that clung to his body 
b<*camc the human race." W’c have no evidence to disprove this ingenious 
cosmology. 

The earliest kings, says Chinese legend, reigned eighteen thousand 
years each, and struggled hard to turn P’an Ku’s lice into civilized men. 
Before the arrival of these “Celestial Emperors,” we are told, “the people 
were like beasts, clothing themselves in skins, feeding on raw flesh, and 
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knowing rheir morhcrs bur not their fathers”—a limitation which Strindberg 
did not consider exclusively ancient or Chinese► Then came the emperor 
Fu Ilsi, in precisely 1851 ex,; with the help of his enlightened Queen he 
taught his people marritigc, niusic^ writings painting,, fishing with ncts^ the 
domestication of animals^ and the feeding of silkworms for the secretion of 
silk. Dying, he appointed as his successor Shen Nung, who introduced agri¬ 
culture, invented the wooden plough, established markets and trade, and 
developed the science of medicine from the curative values of plants. So 
legend, which ioves personalities more than ideas, attributes to a few in¬ 
dividuals the laborious advances of many generations. Then a vigorous 
soldier^mperor, Huang-ti, in a reign of a mere cenmry, gave China the 
magnet and the wheel, appointed official historians, built the first brick 
structures in China, erected an obsen^atory for the study of the stais, cor¬ 
rected the calendar, and redistributed the land, Yao ruled through another 
centurj", and so well that Confucius, writing of him eighteen hundred years 
later in what must have seemed a hectically “modern” age, mourned the 
degeneration of China. The old sage, who was not above the pious fraud of 
adorning a tale to point a moral, informs us that the Chinese people became 
virtuous by merely looking at Yao. As first aid to reformers, Yao placed 
outside his palace door a drum bv' which they might summon him to hear 
their grievances, and a tablet upon which they might write their advice to 
the government, “Now,” says the famous Book of History^ 

concerning the gond Yao it is said that he ruled for one 

hundred years, the years of his life being one hundred, ten and she. 

He was kind and benevolent as Heaven, wise and discerning as the 
gods. From afar his radiance was like a shining cloud, and approach¬ 
ing near him he was as brilliant as the sun. Rich \vas he without 
ostentation, and regal v^ithout lusuriousncss. He wore a yellow cap 
and a dark tunic and rode in a red chariot draum by white horses. 

The caves of his thatch were not trimmed, and the rafters were un¬ 
planed, while the beams of his house had no ornamental ends. His 
principal food was soup, indifFercncly compounded, nor was he 
choice in selecting his grain. He drank his broth of lentils from a 
dish that was made of clay, using a wooden spoon. His person was 
not adorned with jewels, and his clothes were without embroidery, 
simple and without variety. He gave no attention to uncommon 
things and strange happenings, nor did he value those things that 
were rare and peculiar. He did not listen to songs of dalliance, his 
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charier of stare was nnt cmblaiontd* » » + In summer he wore liis 
simple garb of cotton^ and in winter be covered himself with stins 
of the decn Yet was he the richest^ the wisest^ the longest-lived 
and niiost beloved of all that ever ruled Cfjimg-kuo^* 


The last of these '‘Five Rulers" was Shun, the model of filially devoted 
sons, the patient hero who fought the floods of the Hoang-hOt improved 
the calendar, standardized weights and measures* and endeared himself 
CO scholastic posterity by reducing the size of the whip with winch Chinese 
children were educaTed, In his old age Shun (Chinese tradition tells us) 
raised to a place beside himself on the throne the ablest of his aides, the 
great engineer Yii, who had controlled the floods of nine rivers by cutting 
through nine mountains and forming nine lakes; "but for Yii," say the 
Chinese, “we should all have been fishes,"“ In his reign, according to 
sacred legend, rice wine was discovered, and was presented ro die Emperor; 
but Yii dashed it to the ground, predicting: "The day will come when 
this thing w'ill cost some one a kingdom." He banished the discoverer 
and prohibited the new beverage; ’whereupon the Chinese, for the in¬ 
struction of posterity, made wine the national beverage. Rejecting the 
principle of succession by royal appointment, Yii established the Hsia 
(i.e., "civilized") Dynasty by making the throne hereditary in his family, 
so that idiots alternated with mediocrities and geniuses in ^e government 
of China. The dynast)’’ was brought to an end by the whimsical Emperor 
Chieh, who amused himself and his wife by compelling three thousand 
Chinese to jump to their euthanasy in a lake of wine. 

We have no way of checking the accounts transmitted to us of the Hsia 
Dtmastv by the early Chinese historians. Astronomers claim to have verified 
the solar eclipse mentioned by the records as occurring in the years 1165 
B.c,, but eoiiipetcnt critics have challenged these calculations.^ Bones found 
in Honan bear the names of rulers traditionally ascribed to the second or 
Shang Dynast)^; and some bronze vessels of great antiquit)" arc tentativelv 
attributed to tliis period. For the rest ’we must rely on stories w"hosc truth 
may not be proportioned to iheir charm. According to ancient tradition 
one of the Shang emperors, Wu Yi, w'as an atheist; he defied the gods, and 
blasphemed the Spirit of Heaven; he played chess w^ith it, ordered a court¬ 
ier to make its moves, and derided it when it lost; having dedicated to it a 
leathern bag, he filled the bag ’with blood, and amused himself by making it 
a target for bis arrows. The historians, more viiruous than historv% a-Ssure 
us that VV'u Yi ivas struck dead with lightning. 
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Chou Hsin, royal inventor of chopsticks^ brought the ds^nasty to an end 
by his incredible wickedness* have heard,” he said, *‘thac a man’^s heart 
has seven openings^ I would fain make the expcrimenc upon Pi Kan”~his 
minister* Chou*s wife Ta-ki was a model of licentiousness and cruelty: at her 
court voluptuous dances were performed, and men and women gamboled 
naked in her gardens* When public criticlsan rose she stjught to still it with 
novelties of torture: rebels were made to hold fiery metals in their hands, 
or to walk greased poles over a pit of liv^e charcoal; when victims fell into 
the pit the Queen w'as much amused to see them roast." Chou HsIn was 
overthrown by a conspiracy of rebels at home and invaders from the 
western state of Chou, who set up die Chou OvuiasU", the most enduring of 
all the royal houses of China. Tfie victorious leaders rcw'arded theiir aides 
by making them almost independeut rulers of the many provinces into which 
the new realm w'as divided; in this way began chat feudalism which proved 
so dangerous to gov^emment and yet so stimulating to Chinese letters and 
philosophy* The ncw'comers mingled their blood in marriage with the older 
stocks, and the mixture provided a slow biological prelude to the first his¬ 
toric civilization of the Far East* 

4. T he First CMnese Civ^ilkation 

The Feiidai Age hi ChiTia—Aji able ?i/mhteT-^The struggle be- 
t’ween evstoift and liFin — Culture and anarchy — Love 
lyrics fror/i the *^Book of Odef^ 

The feudal states diat now provided for almost a thousand years what¬ 
ever political order China wus to enjoy, were not the creation of the con¬ 
querors; they had grown out of the agricultural communities of primitive 
davs through the absorption of the weaker by the stronger, or the merger 
of group under a common chief for the defense of their fields against the 
encompassing barbarians. At one time there wxrc over sevemeen hundred 
of these principalitie^i, ordinarily consisting of a walled town surrounded by 
cultivated land, with smaller walled suburbs constituting a protective circum¬ 
ference."^ Slowly these provinces coalesced into fifty-five, covering what is 
now the district of Honan w'ith neighboring portions of Slian-si, Shen-si 
and Shantung* Of these fifty-five the most imporEant w'erc Ts'i, wdnclv laid 
the bases of Chinese government, and Chin (or Tsin), which conquered all 
the nest, establbhcd a unified empire, and gave to China the name by winch 
k is known to nearly all the w'orld but itself. 

The organizing genius of Ts'i was Kuan Chung, adviser to the Duke 
Huan. Kuan began Ins career in history' by supporting Huan's brother 
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against him in their compccicUm for die control of anti almost killed 
Huan in battle. Huan won, captured Kuan, and appointed him chief min¬ 
ister of the state. Kuan made his master pow'erful by replacing bronze i^vith 
iron wcapjns and tools, and by establishing governmental monopoly or 
control of iron and $alc» He ta?tcd money, fish and salt, ' 1 n order help 
the poor and reward wise and able men."^ During his long ministry iVi 
became a well-ordered state, vi^ith a stabilized currency, an efficient admin¬ 
istration, and a flourishing culture. Confucius, who praised politicians only 
by epitaph, said of Kuan: ‘‘Down to the present day the people enjoy the 
gifts which he conferred. But for Kuan Chung we should now be wear¬ 
ing our hair disheveled, and the bppets of our coats buttoning on the left 
side."** 

in the feudal courts was dm^elopcd the characteristic courtesj-- of the 
Chinese gentleman. Gradually a code of manners, ceremonies and honor was 
established, svhich became so strict that it served as a substitute for religion 
among the upper classes of society'. The foundations of law \verc laid, and a 
great struggle set in between the rule of custom as developed among the 
people and the rule of law* as formubted by the state. Codes of law w'ere 
issued by the duchies of Cheng and Chin (555, 512 b.c.), much to the 
horror of the peasantry, who predicted divine punishment for such out- 
rages; and indeed the capital of Cheng was soon afterward destroyed by 
fire. The codes were partial to the aristwracy, w*ho svere exempted from the 
regulations on condition that they should discipline themselves^ gentlemen 
murderers were ailowed to commit suicide, and most of tlicm did, in the 
fashion later so popular in sut/jtirai Japan. The people protested that they, 
too, could discipline themselves, and called for some Harmodius or Aristo- 
giton to liberate them from this new tyranny of law. In the end the tw'o 
hostile forces, custom and law^ arrived at a w'holcsome compromise* the 
reach of law was narrowed to major ot national issues, while the force of 
custom continued in all minor matters; and since human affairs are mostly 
minor matters, custom remained king. 

As the organization of states proceeded, it found, formulation in the 
Ckou-Ii^ or Law of Chou, a volume traditionally but incredibK' ascribed to 
Chou-kung, uncle and prime minister of the second Duke of Chou. This 
legislation, suspiciously infused with the spirit of Confucius and Mencius, 
and therefore in all likelihood a ptoduct of the end rather than of the be¬ 
ginning of the Chou Dynasty, set for two thousand years the Chinese con¬ 
ception of government: an emperor ruling as the vicar and “Son of Heaven,” 

■ This is Confucius' gloomy way of indicacing ihar but far Kuan ihc Chinese people 
would still be bafbarbds; for the barbifiins habitually buttoned tlieir cwta on the left 
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and hdding power through the possession of vinuc and pietyj an aiistocracv, 
partly of birdi and partly of trainings adininLsEering die olficcs of the state; 
g p^roplc dutifully tilling the soih living in patriarchal faitiilieSij enjoying civil 
rights but having urn voice in public affairs; and a calunct of six rninistritis 
ct>ntralling rcspectivdy the life and activities of the emperor^ the u'clfarc 
and early marriage of the people^ the ceremonies and divinations of religion, 
the preparation and prosecution of war, the administration of justice, and 
the organization of public works* It is an almost ideal code» more probably 
sprung from the mind of some ationvmious and irresponsible Plato than from 
the practice of leaders sullied with actual power and dealing with actual men. 

Since much devi 3 rr>'' can find rtKjm even in perfect constitutions, the polite 
ical history of Gtina during the Feudal Age was the usual iiuxturc of perse¬ 
vering rascality with periodic reforms. As wealth increased, luxury and ex¬ 
travagance corrupted the aristocracy^ while musicians and assassins, courte¬ 
sans and philosophers mingled at the courts, and later in tltc capital at Lo- 
yang. Hardly a decade passed without some assault upon the new states by 
the hungry barbarians ever pressing upon the frontiers.” War became a 
necessity of defense, and soon a method of offense; it graduated from a 
game of the arisrocracy to comperitivc slaughter among the people; heads 
were cut off by tens of thousands. TiVirhin a little more than two cen¬ 
turies, regicides disposed of thirty-six kings." Anarchy grew, and the sages 
despaired. 

Ot-er these ancient obstacles life made its plodding way, *1110 pea-sant 
sowed and reaped, occasionally for himself, usually for his feudal lord, to 
whom both he and the land bclougcd; not until the end of the dynasty did 
peasant proprietorship raise its head. Hie state—i.c., a loose association of 
feudal barons faintiy acknowledging one ducal sovereign—conscripted labor 
for public works, and irrigated the fields with extensive canals; ofiScials in¬ 
structed the people in agriculture and arboriculture, and supervised the silk 
industry in all its details. Fishing and the mining of sale were in many 
provinces nionopobzed by the government.” Domestic trade flourished in 
the towns, and begot a small bourgeoisie possessed of almost modem com¬ 
forts; they w'orc leather shoes, and dresses of homespun or silk; they rode 
in carts or chariots, or traveled cm the rivers by boat; they lived in wcU- 
buiJt houses, used tables and chairs, and ate their food from plates and dishes 
of omajnented pntterv;" their standard of living was probably higher than 
that of their contemporaries in Solon^s Greece, or Nomads Rome. 

Amid conditions of disunity and apparent chsos the mental life of China 
showed a vitality disturbing to the generalizarions of historians. For in 
this disorderly age were laid the bases of Chilians language, literature. 
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philosophy and artj the combination of a life made newly secure by eco¬ 
nomic organliiation and provision, and a cukure not yet forged into con¬ 
formity by the tj^ranny of inescapable tradition and art imperial govern¬ 
ment, sen,'cd as the social framework for the most creative period in the 
history' of the Chinese mind. At every court, and in a thousand towns and 
villages, poets sang, potters turned their wheels, founders cast stately 
vessels, leisurely scribes formed into beauty the characters of the written 
language, sophists taught to eager students the tricks of the intellect, and 
philosophers pined over the imperfections of men and the decadence of 
states. 

We shall study the art and language later, in their more complete and 
characterisric developmentj but the poetry and the philosophy belong 
specifically to this age, and constitute the classic period of Chinese thought. 
Most of the verse written before Confucius has disappearedj what remains 
of it is chiefly his own stem selection of the more respectable samples, 
gathered together in the Shi-Chifig, or “Book of Odes,'* tanging over a 
thousand years from ancient compositions of the Shang Dynasty to highly 
modem poems as recent as Pythagoras. Its three hundred and five odes 
celebrate with untranslatable brevity and suggestive imagery the piety 
of religion, the hardships of war, and the solicitude of love. Hear the 
timeless lament of soldiers tom from their homes and dedicated to un¬ 
intelligible death; 

How free are the wild geese on their wings, 

And the rest they find on the bushy Yu trees! 

But wc, ceaseless toilers in the king’s services, 

Cannot even plant our millet and rice* 

What will our parents have to rdy on? 

O thou distant and azure Heaven! 

AVhen shall all this end? , . , 

W’kat leaves have not turned pgrplc? 

What man is not tom from his wife? 

Mercy be on us soldiers;— 

Are wc not also men?*' 

Though this age appears, to our ignorance, to have been almost the 
barbaric infancy of China, love poetry abounds in the Odes, and plays 
a gamut of many moods. In one of these poems, whispering to us across 
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those buried centuries chat seemed so model to Confucius, we hear the 
voice of eternally rebellious youch^ as if to say that nothing Is so old- 
fashioned as revolt: 

I pray you, dear, 

My little hamlet leai'e. 

Nor break my willow-houghsj 
Tis not that t should grieve. 

But I fear my sine to rouse. 

Love pleads witli passion disarrayed,— 

“A sire's commands must be obeyed." 

1 pray you, dear. 

Leap not across my wall. 

Nor break my mulbcrrj'-boughs; 

Not that I fear their fall. 

But lest my brother's wrath should rouse. 

Love pleads with passion disarrayed,— 
brother's words must be obeyed.” 

I pray you, dear. 

Steal not the garden do^ra. 

Nor break my sandal trees; 

Not that I care for these. 

But oh, I dread the talk of town. 

Should lovers have their wilful way. 

Whatever would the neighbors say?” 

And another-the most nearly perfect, or the most excellently translated, 
of all—reveals to us the ageless antiquity of sentiment: 

The morning glor)’' climbs above itiy head. 

Pale flowers of white and purple, blue and red. 

I am disquieted. 

Dom'u in die withered grasses somechtnig stirred; 

I thought it was his footfall that I heard. 

Then a grasshopper chirred. 

I climbed the hill just as the new moon showed, 

I saw him coming on the southern road, 

My heart lays down its load.” 
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5. The TTe-Cotif^ictm Philosophers 

The “Rook of Changes”—The and the ^*ym^^—Tbe Cbmese 

Enlighteymtent—Tcng Shib^ the Soerates of China 

The characrcristic production of this epoch Is philosophy. It is no 
discredit to our species that in all a^cs its curiosity has outrun its wisdom, 
and its ideals have set an impossible pace for its behavior. As far back 
as 1250 E.c we find Yu Tze sounding the keynote in a pithy fragment 
then already stale, and now still fresh in counsel to laborious word- 
mongers who do not know that all glory ends in bitteme:^: ^'He who 
renounces fame has no sorrow*"-happy the man who has no history! 
From that dme until our own, China has produced philosophers* 

As India is par excellence the land of metaphysics and religion, China 
is by like preeminence the home of humanistic, or non-theological, phi¬ 
losophy. Almost the only important work of metaphysics in its literature 
is the strange document with which the recorded history' of Chinese 
thought begins-^the I-Chtng, or “Book of Changes/’ Tradition insists 
that it was written in prison by one of the founders of the Choo Dynasty, 
\V'en Wang, and that its simplest origin went back as far as Fu Flsi: this 
legendary emperor, wc arc told, in\>^enccd the eight kita, or mystic tri^ 
grams, which Chinese metapliysics identifies with the laws and elements 
of nature. Each trigram consisted of three lines-some continuous and 
representing the male principle or yangy some broken and representing 
the female principle or yin. In this mystic dualism the yang represented 
also the positive, active, productive and celestial principle of light, heat 
and life, wliilc the ybi represented the negative, passive and earthly prin¬ 
ciple of darkness;, cold and death. Wen Wang iinmortali?.ed himself, and 
racked tlve head of a billion Chinese, by doubling the number of strokes, 
and thereby raising to sL\ty-four the number of possible combinations of 
continuous and broken lines* To each of these arrangements some law 
of nature corresponded. All science and history were contained in the 
changeful interplay of the combinations j all wisdom lay hidden in the 
sLvty-four hsiangSj or ideas symibolically represented by rhe trigrams; 
ultimately all reality could be reduced to the opposition and union of the 
two basic factors in the universe—the male and the female principles, the 
yang and the ytn. The Qiincse used the Book of Changes as a manual 
of Jivinadon, and considered ic the greatest of their classics; iae who should 
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understand the combinarions, wc arc told^ would ^rasp all the laws of 
nature. Confucius, who edited the volume and adorned it with comment 
tarics, ranked it above ail other writings^ and wished that he might be 
free to s|>cnd fifty years in its study “ 

This strange volume, though congenial to the subtle occultism of the 
Cliinese soul, is alien to the positive and practical spirit of Chinese phi¬ 
losophy. As far back as we can pry into the past of China we find 
philosophers; but of those who preceded Lao-rze time has preserved only 
an occasional fragment or an empty name. As in India, Persia, Judea and 
Greece, the sixth and £fth centuries saw, in China, a brilliant outburst 
of philosophical and literary genius; and as in Greece, it began with an 
epoch of rationalist ^‘enlightenment.” An age of war and chaos opened 
new roads to the advancement of unpedigreed talent, and established a 
demand, among the people of the towns, for instructors skilled in impart¬ 
ing the arts of the mind. These popular teachers soon discovered the 
uncerrainry of theology, the relativity" of morals and the imperfections 
of governments, and began to lay about them with Utopias; several of 
them were put to death by authorities who found it more di/HcuIt to 
answer than to kill. According to one Chinese tradition Confucius him¬ 
self, during his tenure of office as Minister of Crime in the Duchy of Lu, 
condemned to death a seditious officer on the ground that “he ’was capable 
of gathering about him large crowds of men; that his arguments could 
easily appeal to the mob and make perversity respectable; and that his 
sophistr)" was sufficiently recalcitrant to take a stand apinst the accepted 
judgments of right,”" Szuma-Chhen accepts the story; some other Chinese 
historians reject it;" let us hope that it is not true. 

The most famous of these intellectual rebels was Teng Shih, who was 
e,\ccuccd by the Duke of Cheng during the youth of Confucius. Teng, 
says the Book of “taught the doctrines of the relativity of right 

and wrong, and cmploy'cd inexhaustible arguments.^^ His enemies charged 
him with being willing to prove one thing one day and its opposite the 
next, if proper remuneration were forthcoming; he offered Ills services 
CO those who were trying their casi^ in court, and allowed no prejudice 
to interfere with serviceability. A hostile Chinese historian tclb a pretty 
story of him: 

A wealthy man of Teng’s native state was drowned in the Wei 
River, and his Ixidy was taken up by a man who demanded of the 
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bereaved family a large sum of money for its redemption. Tlie dead 
man's family sought Tenges counsel. “WaiCj^’ said the Sophisr; 
“no ocher family uitl pay for the body.” The advice was followed, 
and the man who held the corpse beeamc anxious and also came to 
Teng Shih for advice. Tfie Sophist gave the same counsel; *'^Wait; 
nowhere else can they obtain body,”* 


Tcng Shih composed a code of penology that proved too idealistic for the 
government of Cheng. Annoyed by pamphlets in which Tcng criticized 
his policies, the prime minister prohibited the posting of pampltlcts in 
public places, Teng thereupon delivered his pamphlets in person, Tlie 
minister forbade the deliverv" of pamphlets. Tcng smuggled them to his 
readers by concealing them in other articles. The government ended the 
argument by cutting off his head.* 

6 . The Old Maitet 

Lao-tze—The *^Tao"—On intelleemah m govermnent—Tbe foolish¬ 
ness of l{ns;s—A Roiissemikn Utopia and a Christian etbk— 
Portrait of a 'wise man^The nieeting of Lao-tze and 
Confucius 

Lao-tze, greatest of the pre-Confucian philosophers, was wiser than 
Teng Shih; he knew the Avidom of silence, and lived, we may be sure, 
CO a ripe old age—though we arc not sure that he lived at all. The Chinese 
historian, Szuma Ch^icn, tells how Lao-tze, disgusted with the knavery of 
politicians and tired of his w’ork as curator of the Royal Library of 
Chou, determined to leave China and seek some distant and secluded 
countryside* *‘On reaching the frontier the warden, Yin Hsi, said to him; 
‘So you are going into retirement. 1 beg you to write a book for me,^ 
Thereupon Ijo-tze wrote a book, in two parts, on Tao and Tc, extending 
to over five thousand words. He then went away, and no one knows 
where he died,™ Tradition, which knows CA-erything, credits him with 
living cight)’'-seven years. All that remains of him is his name and his book, 
neither of which may have belonged to him, Lao-tze is a description, 
meaning “The Old Aiascer”; his real name, wc are told, was L/—that is 
to say, a plum. ITie book Avhich is ascribed to him is of such doubtful 
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autlicmicity that scholars quarrel learnedly about its origin.* But all are 
agreed that the Tao-Tetching —the “Book of the Way and of Vir- 
tue'—is the most important text of that Taoist philosophy which, in the 
opinion of Cliinese students, existed long before Lao-H^c, found many first- 
rate defenders after him, and became the religion of a considerable minority 
of the Chinese from his rime to our own. The authorship of the T^o-Te- 
Cbing is a secondary matter; but its ideas are among the most fascinating in 
the histor)^ of thought. 

Tno means the Way: sometimes the Way of Nature, sometimes the 
Taoist ^Vay of wise living; literally, a road. Basically, ir is a way of 
thinking, or of refusing to think; for in the view of the Taoists thought is 
a superficial affair, good only for argument, and more harmful than bene¬ 
ficial to life; the Way is to be found by rejecting the intellect and all its 
wares, and leading a modest life of retirement, rusticity, and quiet con¬ 
templation of nature. Knowledge is not virtue; on the contrary, rascals 
have Increased since education spread. Knowledge is not wisdom, for 
nothing is so far from a sage as an “intellectual.’* The worst conccivTibJc 
government would be by philosophers; they botch every natural process 
with theory; their ability to make speeches and multiply ideas is pre¬ 
cisely the sign of their incapacity for action. 

Those who are skilled do not dispute; the disputatious arc not 
skilled, , . . When we renounce learning we have no troubles. . , . 

The sage conscantly keeps men without knowledge and without 
desire, and where there arc those \rho have knoy/lcdge, keeps them 
from presuming to act. , . , Tlie ancients who showed their skEl 
in practising the Taa did so not to enlighten the people, but to make 
them simple and ignorant. , , , The difficulty in governing the peo¬ 
ple arises from their having too much knowledge. He who tries to 
govern a state by his wisdom is a scourge to it, si'hilc he who does 
not do so is a blessing." 

The intellectual man Is a danger to the state because he thinks in terms 
of regulations and laws; he wishes to construct a society like geomerry% 
and docs not realize that such regulation destroys the living freedom and 

* Professor Giles consEden it a forgerv' compoMd after :oa m::. by free pilfering from 
the works of the essayia and crttic, Han Fci;* Dr. l,cgge holds that ihc frequent refer¬ 
ences to ljit> (as ‘^Lao Tan") in Oniang-oe and in Siunia Ch'ien v arranc condnued tNtlief 
in the aurbenticity of the Tatt-Tc-Chmg^ 
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\igor of the parrs. The simpler imn, who knows from hh ow'n experi¬ 
ence the pleasure and efficacy of work conceived and carried out in lib¬ 
erty, is less of a peril when he is in power, for he docs not have to be told 
that a law is a dangerous thing, and may injure more than It may help " 
Such a ruler regulates men as little as possiblej if he guides the nation it 
is away from all artifice and complexity towards a normal and artless 
simplicity, in which life would follow the wisely thoughtless routine of 
nature, and even writing would be put aside as an unnatural instrument 
of befuddlemenc and deviltry. Unhampered by regulations from the gov- 
eriuncnt, the spontaneous economic impulses of the people—their own 
lust for bread and love—w'ould tnovc the wheels of life in a simple and 
w^holcsome round* There would be few inventions, for these only add 
to the w'ealth of the rich and the pow'cr of the strongj there w^ould be 
no books, no lawyers, no industries, and only village trade* 

In the kingdom the mulrJplicariou of prohihirions increases the 
poverty of the people. The more implements to add to their profit 
the people have, the greater disorder is there in the state and clan; 
the more acts of crafty^ dexterity' men possess, the more do strange 
contrivances appear; the more display there is of legislation, the 
more thieves and robbers there are* Therefore a sage has said: 

*“I will do nothing, and the people w^itl be transfoniied of them¬ 
selves; I w'ill be fond of keeping still, and the people W'ili of them¬ 
selves be correct. I will take no trouble about it, and the people will 
of themselves become rich; i will manifest no ambition, and the 
people w'ill of themselves attain to the primitive simplicity. * , * 

In a little state w'ith a small population I would so order it that 
though there wouJd be individuals in it with the abilities of ten or 
a hundred men, there should be no employment for them; I would 
make the people, w'hiic looking upon deatli as a grievous thing, yet 
not remove else’whcre (to avoid it). Though they had boats and 
carriages, they should have no occasion to ride in them; though 
they had buff coats and sharp weapons, they should have no oc¬ 
casion CO don or use thciTL 1 would make the people return to the 
use of knotted cords.* They should think their (coarse) food 
sweet, their (plain) clothes beautiful, their (potir) dwellings places 
of rest, and their common \i'ays sources of enjoyment. ITierc should 

• A form of comniunication that preceded writing. The word make is ladicr un- 
Laotzian. 
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be a neigh buiidg state xvithin ^ght, and the voices of tlie fowls and 
dogs should be heard all the way from it to ns; hue 1 would make 
the people CO old age» even to death, not have any mrereourse 
with iL“ 


But what is this nature W'hich Lao-tze wishes to accept as his guide? 
*1 he Old Master draws as sharp a distinction between nature and civiliza¬ 
tion as Rousseau was to do in chat gallery of echoes called “modem 
thought," Nature is natural activity, the silent flow of traditional events, 
the majestic order of the seasons and the skv; it is the Ta&j or Way, exem¬ 
plified and embodied in evcty brook and rock and star; it is that impartial, 
impersonal and yet rational law of things to tvliich the lasv of conduct 
must conform if men desire to live in wisdom and peace, ""iTiis law of 
things is the Tao or tvay of the universe, just as the law of conduct is the 
Tao or way of life; in truth, thinks Lao-tze, both Taos are one, and 
human life, in its essential and wholesome rhviihm, is part of the rhythm 
of the world. In that cosmic Tao all the laws of nature are united and 
form together the SpinozJsdc mhstance of all reality; in it all natural forms 
and varieties find a proper place, and all apparent diversities and contra¬ 
dictions meet; it is the Absolute in which all particulars are resolved into 
one Hegelian unity," 

In the ancient days, says Lao, nature made men and life simple and peace¬ 
ful, and all the world was happy. But then men attained “knowledge,” 
they complicated life with inventions, they lost all mental and moral inno¬ 
cence, they moved from the fields to the cities, and began to write books; 
hence all the misery of men, and the tears of the philosophers. The wise 
man will shun this urban complexity, this corrupting and enervating maze 
of law and civilization, and wil] hide himself in the lap of nature, far from 
any town, or books, or venal officials, or vain reformers. The secret of 
wisdom and of that quiet content which is the only lasting happiness chat 
man can find, is a Stoic obedience to nature, an abandonment of all artifice 
and intellect, a trustful acceptance of nature's imperatives in instinct and 
feeUng, a modest imitation of nature's silent ways. Perhaps there is no 
wiser passage in literature than this: 

All things in nanirc work silently. They came, into being and 
possess nothing. They fulfil their function and make no claim. All 
things alike do their work, and then we sec them subside. When 
they have reached their bloom each xetums to its origin. Return- 
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ing to their origin means rest, or fulfilment of destiny- This re-- 
version is an eternal law. To know that law is wisdom." 

Quiescence, a kind of philosophical inaction, a refusal to interfere with 
the natural courses of things, is the mark of the wise man in eveiy' field. 
If the state is in disorder, the proper thing to do is not to reform it, but to 
make onc^s life an orderly performance of dutyj if resistance is encoun¬ 
tered, the wiser course is not to quarrel, fight, or make war, but to retire 
silently, and to win, if at all, through yielding and paticncej passivity has 
its victories more often than action. Here Lao-tze talks almost with the 
accents of Chrisc: 

If you do not quarrel, no one on earth will be able to quarrel with 
you* . * * Recompense injury with kindness. . * * To those who 
are good 1 am good, and to those who art not good 1 am a1sr> 
good; thus {all) get to be good- To those who are sincere 1 am sin¬ 
cere, and to those who arc not sincere 1 am also sincere; and thus 
(all) gee to be sincere. - . - The softest tiling in the world dashes 
against and overcomes tlve hardest. * , * There is nothing in the 
Avorld softer or weaker than water, and yet for attacking things 
that arc firm and strong there is nothing that can take precedence 
of it.*'* 

All these doctrines culminate m Lao's conception of the sage. It is char¬ 
acteristic of Chinese thought that it speaks nor of saints but of sages, not 
so much of goodness as of wisdom; to the Chinese the ideal b not the pious 
devotee but the mature and quiet mind, the man who, though fit to hold 
high place in the world, retires to simplicity'' and silence. Silence is the 
beginning of w'isdom. Even of the Tag and wbdom the w ise man dcK^ 
not speak, for w'isdom can be transmitted never by words, only by ex¬ 
ample and experience* ‘'He who knows (the Way) does not speak about 
it; he w'ho speaks about it docs not know it. He (who knows it) will keep 
hb mouth shut and dose the portals of hb nostrils.The wdse man is 
modest, for at fifty t one should have discovered the relativity of knowL 
edge and the frailty of wbdom; if the wbe man knows more than ocher 
men he tries to conceal it; “he will temper his brightness, and bring him- 

• lie adds, with reckless gitUanriyt “^The female overcomes the male hy her 

stOIucss.^- 

tThc Chinese dunk of the sage as reaching rhe marurity of his powers about the age 
of fiftj', and IK-ing, through quietude and wtsdom, to a century.*" 
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self inro agreement with the obscurity (of others);” he agrees with the 
simple rather than with the learned, and does not suffer from the novice’s 
instinct of contradiction* He attach cs no imponance to riches or po\ver, 
bur reduces his desires to an almost Buddhist mininium: 

1 have nothing chat I value; I desire that my heart be completely 
subdued, emptied to emptiness* * . * The state of emptiness should 
be brought to the utmost degree, and that of stillness guarded with 
unweaiy'ing vigor* * * * Such a man cannot be treated familiarly or 
distantly; he is beyond all considerations of profit or injury, of 
nobility or meanness; he is the noblest man under heaven." 

It is unnecessary to point out the detailed correspondence of these ideas 
with those of Jean-Jacques Rousseau; the two men were coins of the same 
mould and mint, however different in date. It is a philosophy that period¬ 
ically reappears, for in CTcry generation many men carj" of the struggle, 
cruelty, complexity and speed of city life, and wTite with more idealism 
than knowledge about the joys of rustic routine: one must have a long 
urban background in order to write rural poetry. “Nature” is a term 
that may lend itself to any ethic and any theology; it firs the science of 
Dar\\'in and the unmoraliry of Nietzsche more snugly than the s^veet rea¬ 
sonableness of Lao-tze and Christ* If one follow's nature and acts naturally 
he is much more likely to murder and eat his enemies than to practise 
philosophy; there is small chance of his being humble, and less of his being 
silent. Even the painful tillage of the soil goes against the grain of a 
species primordially wont to hunt and kill; agriculture is as “unnatural” as 
industry*—And yet there is something medicinal in this pliilosophy; we 
suspect that \vc, too, when our fires begin to bum low, shad sec wisdom 
in it, and shall w'ant the healing peace of uncrow'ded mountains and s]ia- 
cious fields* Life oscillates between Voltaire and Rousseau, Confucius and 
Lao-tze, Socrates and Christ* After every idea has had its day with us 
and W'C have fougJit for it not wisely or too w'ell, we in our turn shall 
tire of the battle, and pass on to the young our thinning fascicle of ideals* 
Then we shall take to the w^oods wdth Jacques, Jean-Jacques and Lao-tze; 
W'e shall make friends of the animals, and discourse more contentedly than 
iMachiaveili w'ich simple peasant minds; w'e shall leave the w'orld to stew in 
its owm deviltry, and shall cake no further thought of its reform. Perhaps 
we shall bum every book but one behind us, and find a summary of 
wisdom in the Tao-Te-Chht^. 
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We may imagine how irnrating this philosophy must have been to Con¬ 
fucius, who, at the immature age of thuty-four, came up to Lo-yang, 
capital of Chou, and sought the Old Master's advice on some minutiae of 
history.* Lao-tze, we are told, replied with harsh and crypdc brevity: 

Tliose about whom you inquire have moulded with their bones 
into dust. Nothing but their words remain. When the hour of 
the great man has struck he rises to leadershipj but before his time 
has come he is hampered in all that he attempts, I have heard that 
the successful merclianc carefully conceals his weahh, and acts as 
though he liad nothing—that the great man, though abounding in 
achievements, is simpie in his manners and appearance. Get rid of 
your pride and your many ambitions, your affectation and your ex¬ 
travagant aims. Vour character gains nothing for all these. Tim 
is my advice to you,' 

TTie Chinese historian relates that Confucius sensed at once the wisdom 
of these words, and took no offense from themj that on the concraiy^ he 
said to his pupils, on his return from the dying sage: know how birds 

can fly, fishes swim, and animals run. But the runner may be snared, the 
swTmmer hooked, and the flyer shot by the arrow. But there is the dragon 
—I cannot tell how he mounts on the wind through the clouds, and rises 
to heaven. Today I have seen Lao-rze, and can compare him only to the 
dragon.™ Then the new master went forth to fulfil his own mission, 
and to become the most influendal philosopher in history. 

11. CONFUCIUS 

7 , T he Sage hi Search of a State 

Birih and youth — Marriage and divorce — Pupils and 7nethods “ 
Appearance and character—The lady and the tiger—A dep- 
nttion of good government — Confuc'ms m office — 

Wander^years—The consolations of old age 

KMng-fu-tzc-K'ung the Master, as his pupils called K'ung Ch'iu—was 
born at Ch’ufu, in the then kingdom of Lu and the present province of 
Shantung, in the year 551 s.c. Chinese legend, not to be outdone by any 

■ The story is told by ihc gmtcsr of Cliinese hisiurians, Szums. C 3 i'icii” but li fitay be 
fiction. We arc shocked 10 find Lao-tze in the busiest city of China in his cjghty-sevcdth 
year. 
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rival lore^ rclls how apparitions announced his iJlicg^itimatc birth" to his 
young mother, how dragons kept watch, and spirit-ladies perfumed the 
air, as she was delivered of him in a cave. He had, we are informed, the 
back of a dragon, the lips of an ox, and n mouth like the sea." He came of 
the oldest family now in existence, for (the Chinese genealogists assure 
us) he was derived in direct line from the great emperor Huang-ri, and 
was destined to be the father of a long succession of K^ungs, unbroken to 
this day. His descendants numbered eleven thousand males a centurj'' agoj 
the to\Mi of his birth is still populated almost entirely by the fruit of his 
loins—or those of his only son; and one of his progeny is iinance Minister 
of the present Cliincse Government at Nanking " 

His father was seventy years old when K^ung was bom, and died when 
the boy was three. Confucius worked after school to help support his 
mother, and took on in childhood, perhaps, that aged gravity which was 
to mark nearly cv^er)^ step of his history. Nevertheless he had time to be¬ 
come skilled in archer}^ and music; to the latter he became so addicted 
that once, hearing an especially delectable performance, he was moved 
to the point of vcgetarbnism: for three months he did not cat meat " He 
did not immediately agree with Nietzsche about a certain incompatibihty 
between philosophy and marriage. He married at nineteen, divorced his 
wife at m enty-thrcc, and does not seem to have married again. 

At twenty-tw^o he began his career as a teacher, using his home as a 
schoolhouse, and charging whatever modest fee his pupils eould pay. 
Three subjects formed the substance of his curriculum: history, poetry, 
and the rules of propriety, “A man’s character,” he said, “Is formed by 
the Odes, developed by the Rices" (the rules of ceremony and courtesy), 
“and perfected by music.”** Like ^crates he taught by word of mouth 
rather than by writing, and wc know his view's chiefly through the unre¬ 
liable reports of his disciples. He gave to philosophers an example seldom 
heeded—to attack no other thinker, and w aste no time in rcfutatlGns. He 
taught no strict logical method, but he sharpened the wnts of bis students 
by gently c.vposing their fallacies, and making stem demands upon their 
alertness of mind. *%Vhcn a man is not (in the habit of) saying, *What 
shall I think of this? \^'hac shall I think of this?’ I can indeed do nothing 
with him.”** “1 do not open up the truth to one W'ho is not eager, nor help 
out any one who is not anxious to explain Itimself. W’hen I have presented 
one comer of a subject to any one, and he cannot from it learn the other 
three, 1 do not repeat my lesson.’™ He was confident that only the wisest 
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and the stupidest were beyond benefiting from instruction^ and that no 
one couEd sincerely study humanistic philosophy without being improved 
in character as well as in mind. “It is not eaS)'- to find a man who has 
learned for three years without coming to be good/"' 

fic had at first only a few pupils, but soon the news went about that 
behind the lips of an ox and the mouth like a sea there was a kindly heart 
and a well-fumished mind, and in the end he could boast that three thou¬ 
sand young men had studied under him, and had passed from his home to 
important positions in the world. Some of the students—once as many as 
seventy—bved wirh him like Hindu noAuces with their and they de¬ 
veloped an affection that often spoke out in their remonstrances against 
his exposure of his person to danger, or of his good name to calumny. 
Though alwaj'S strict with them, he loved some of them more than h^ 
own son, and wept without measure when Hwuy died. “There was Yen 
Hwuy,” he replied to Duke Gae, who had asked which of his pupils 
learned best; '"he loved to learn.... I have not yet heard of any one who 
loves to leam (as he did). . . . Hw'uy gave me no assistance; there was 
nothing that 1 said which did not give him delight.... He did not trans¬ 
fer his anger; he did not repeat a fault. Unfortunately, his appointed time 
was short, and he died- and now^ there is not (such another)."’* Lazy 
students avoided him, or received short shrift from him; for he w-as not 
above instructing a sluggard with a blow of his staff, and sending him off 
with merciless verity, “Hard is the case of him %vho will scuff himself 
with food the w*holc day, without applying his mind to anything. . . . In 
youth not humbJe as befits a junior; in manhood doing nothing worthy of 
being handed down; and living on to an old age—this is to be a pest.*™ 
He must have made a queer picture as he stood in his rooms, or, with 
nearly equal readiness, in the road, and taught his disciples history and 
poetry', manners and philosophy. The portraits chat Chinese painters 
begot of him show him In his later years, xvith an almost hairless head 
gnarled and knotted with experience, and a face W'hose terrifying serious¬ 
ness gave no Inkling of the occasional humor and tenderness, and the keen 
esthetic sensitivity, that made him human despite his otherwise unbear¬ 
able perfection. One of his music-teachers described him as he was in early 
middle age: 

I have obscrv'cd about Qiung-ni many marks of a sage. He has 
river eyes and a dragon forehead—the ver^' characteristics of Huang- 
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ri. His arms arc long, his back is like a Tortoise^ and he is nine 
(Qiincsc) feet six inches in height. . , , WTicn he speaks he 
praises the ancient kings. He moves along the path of humility and 
courtesy. He has hea^ of Qv^ry subject, and retains with a strong 
mcmojy% His knowledge of things seems inexhaustible. Have we 
not In him the rising of a sage?” 


Legend assigns to his figure “forty-nine remarkable pecuiiantics*” Once, 
when accident had separated him from his disciples during his wanderings, 
they located him at once by the report of a traveler that he had seen a 
monstrous-looking man \vith “tJie disconsolate appearance of a stray dog*” 
\^"hen they repeated this description to Ganfucius he was much amused. 
“Capital!” he said, “capital!”^ 

He was an old-fashioned teacher, W’ho believed chat the maintenance of 
distance was Indispensable to pedagogy. He was nothing if not formal, 
and the rules of etiquette and courtesy were his meat and drink. He tried 
to check and balance the natural epicureanism of the instincts with the 
purltanism and stoicism of his doctrine. At times he appears to hav^e in¬ 
dulged himself in self-appreciation. “In a hamlet of ten families,” he said, 
with some moderation, “there may be found one honorable and sincere as 
I am, but not so fond of learning.^”* “In letters I am perhaps equal to 
other men, but (the character of) the higher nian, carrjdng out in his con¬ 
duct what he professes, is what I have not yet aitaincd to.”" “If there 
were any of the princes who would employ me, in the course of twelve 
months I should have done something considerable. In three years (the 
government) would be perfected,’™ All in all, however, he bore his great¬ 
ness wdth modesty. “There were four things,” his disciples assure us, 
“from which the Alasrcr was entirely free. He had no foregone conclu¬ 
sions, no arbitrary predeterminations, no obstinacy, and no egoism/"* He 
called himself “a transmitter and not a maker/*” and pretended that he was 
merely passing down w hat he had learned from the good emperors Yao 
and Shun. He strongly desired fame and place, but he ^vould make no 
dishonorable compromises to secure or retain them; again and again he 
refused appointments to high office from men whose government seemed 
to him unjust. A man should say, he counseled his scholars, “I am not 
concerned that I have no place; I am concerned how I may fit myself for 
one. I am not concerned that 1 am not known; 1 seek to be worthy to 
be known.'*® 
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Among his pupUs were the sons of Hc» one of the ministers of 

the Duke of Lu. Through them Confucius was introduced to the Chou 
court at Lo-yangi bur he kept a modest distance from the ofheiab, pre¬ 
ferring, as we have seen, to visit the dying sage Lao-tze, Returning to Lu, 
Confucius found his nadve province so disordered with civil strife char he 
removed to the neighboring scare of T'si, accompanied by several of his 
pupils. Passing through rugged and deserted mountains on their way, 
they were surprised to find an old woman weeping beside a grave. Con¬ 
fucius sent Tszc-loo to inquire the cause of her grief, “My husband’s 
father,” she answered, “was killed here by a tiger, and my husband also; 
and now my son has met the same fate,” When Confucius asked w'hy she 
persisted in living in so dangerous a place, she replied: “There is no op¬ 
pressive governmenr here,” “My children,” said Confucius to his students, 
“remember this. Oppressive government Is fiercer than a tiger,'^^ 

The Duke of Ts^i gave him audience, and was pleuscd with his answer 
to a question about good government. “There is good government when 
the prince is prince, and the minister is minister; when the father is father, 
and the son is son.”" The Duke offered him for his support the revenues 
of the town of Lin-k^ew* but Confucius refused the gift, saying that he 
had done nothing to deserve such remuneration. The Duke \v^ minded 
to insist on retaining him as an adviser, when his chief minister dissuaded 
him, “These scholars,” said Gan Ying, “arc impractical, and cannot be 
imitated. They are haughty and conceited of their own vieiA'^ so that 
they will not be content in inferior positions. , , , This Mr. K'ltng has a 
thousand peculiarities. It would take generations to exhaust all that he 
knows about the ceremonies of going up and going do\im.”“ Nothing 
came of it, and Confucius returned to Lu, to teach his pupils for fifteen 
years more before being called into public office. 

His opportunity came tvhen, at the turn of the cennir)\ he was made 
chief magistrate of the town of Chung-tu, According to Chinese tradi¬ 
tion a veritable epidemic of honesty wept through idle city; articles of 
value droppied in the street were left untouched, or returned to the 
owTicr," Promoted by Duke Ting of Lu to be Acting Superintendent of 
Public Works, Confucius directed a surt'cy of the lands of the state, and 
introduced many improvements in agriculture. Advanced again to be 
Minister of Crime, his appointment, we are told, sufficed of itself to put 
an end to crime, “Dishonesty and dissoluteness,” say the Chinese records, 
“were ashamed, and hid their heads, Loyalt>' and good faith became the 
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characteristics of the men, and chastity and docility those of the women. 
Strangers came in crow'ds from other states, Confucius became the idol 
of the people/’" 

This is too good to be tme^ and in any case proved too good to endure. 
Criminals put their hidden heads together^ no doubts and laid snares for 
the iMasTcr''s fecL Neighboring states^ say the historian, grew jealous of 
Lu^ and fearful of its rising power, A wily minister of Ts’i suggested a 
stratagem to alienate the Duke of Lu from Confucius, dTtc Duke of Ts i 
sent to Ting a bevy of lovely “sing-song” girls, and one hundred and 
twenty still more beautiful horseSt The Duke of Tu was captivated, ig¬ 
nored the disapproval of Confucius (who had taught him that the first 
principle of good government is good example), and scandalously 
neglected his ministers and the affairs of the state. Master, said Tszc-loo, 
“it is time for you to be going.” Reluctantly Confucius resigned, left Lu, 
and began thirteen years of homeless wandering. He remarked later that 
he had never “seen one who loves virtue as he loves beauty, and indeed, 
from some points of view, it is one of the most culpable oversights of 
nature that vrirtuc and beauty so often come in separate packages. 

The Master and a few faithful disciples, no longer welcome in his native 
state, passed now from province to province, receiving courtesies in some, 
undergoing dangers and privations in others. Twice they were attacked 
by ruffians, and once they were reduced almost to starvation, so that ev^cn 
Tsze-loo began to murmur that such a lot was hardly appropriate to the 
“higher man.” The Duke of M'ei offered Confucius the leadership of his 
gov^emment, but Confucius, disapproving of the Dukes principles, rc- 
fusedr Once, as the little band was traveling through Ts’i, ir came upon 
two old men who, in disgust vv ith the corruption of the age, had retired 
like Lao-tze from public affairs and taken to a life of agricultural seclusion. 
One of them recognized Confucius, and reproached Tsze-loo for foUovv'“ 
ing him, “Disorder, like a svv'elling flood,” said the recluse, spreads over 
the whole empire; and who is he that will change it for you? Rather 
than follow one who withdraws from this state and that state, had you 
not better follow those who w^ithdraw from the world altogether? 
Confucius gave much thought to this rebuke, but persisted in hoping that 
some state would again give him an opportunity to lead the way to reform 
and peace. 

At last, in the sLxty-nlnth year of Confucius, Duke Gae succeeded to 
the throne of Lu, and sent three officers to the philosopher, bearing ap- 
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proprbtc presents and an invitation to return to his native state. During 
the five years of life that remained to him Confucius lived in simplicity 
and honor, often consulted by the leaders of Lu, but wisely retiring to a 
literary seclusion, and devoting himself to the congenial work of editing 
the classics, and writing the history, of his people. When tlic Duke of 
Shi asked Tsze-Ioo about his master, and Tszedoo did not answer him, 
Confucius, hearing of it, said: “Why did you not say to him?-Hc is sim- 
ply a man who, Ln his eager pursuit of knowledge, forgets his food; who 
in the joy (of its attainment) forgets his sorrows; and who docs not per¬ 
ceive that old age is coming on.™ He consoled his solitude with poetiy^ 
and philosophy, and rejoiced chat his instincts now accorded with his rea¬ 
son. **At fifteen,” he said, “I had my mind bent on learning. At thirty 
1 stood firm. At forty I was free from doubt. At fifty 1 knew the decrees 
of Heaven. At sixty my ear was an obedient organ for the reception of 
truth, Ac seventy t could follow what my heart desired without trans¬ 
gressing what was right.***^ 

Me died at the age of seventy-two. Early one morning he was heard 
singing a mournful song; 

The great mountain must crumble. 

The strong beam must break. 

And the wise man uither away like a plant, 

VVhen his pupil Tszc-kung came to him he said: “No intelligent monarch 
arises, there is not one m the empire that will make me his master. My 
time is come to dlc/^ He took to his couch, and after seven days he 
expired. His students buried him with pomp and ceremony befitting their 
affection for him; and building huts by his grave they lived there for tliree 
years, mourning for him as for a father. When all the others had gone 
Tszc-kung, who had loved him even beyond the rest, remained tlirce years 
more, mourning alone by the Master's tomb.** 

2. The Nifje Ctassicy 

He left behind him five volumes apprcntly written or edited by his own 
hand, and therefore known to China as the “Five Chm^ or Canonical 
Books. First, he edited the Li-Cbi, or Ripcord of believing that these 

ancient rules of propriety were subtle aides to the formation and mellowing 
of character, and the maintenance of social order and peace. Second, he 
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wrote appendices and commentaries for the I-Chmgf or Book of Changes^ 
seeing in this the profoundcst contribution yet made by China to that ob¬ 
scure realm of metaphysics which he himself had sedulously avoided in his 
philosophy. Third, he selected and arranged the Shi-Chmg, or Book of Odes, 
in order to illustrate the nature of human life and the principles of moral¬ 
ity. Fourth, he wrote the Ch^un Ch'iu, or Spring and Autvattn Annals, to 
record with unadorned brevity’ the main events in the history of his own 
state of Lu. Fifth, and above all, he sought to inspire his pupils by gather¬ 
ing into a Slm-Ching, or Book of History, the most imponant and elevating 
events or legends of the early reigns, when China had been in some measure 
a unified empire, and its leaders, as Confucius thought, had been heroic and 
unselfish civ'ilizcrs of the race. He did not think of his function, in these 
works, as that of an historian; rather he was a teacher, a moulder of youth; 
and he deliberately selected from the past such items as would rather in¬ 
spire than disillusion his pupils; we should do him injustice if we turned to 
these volumes for an impartial and scientific account of Chinese history. He 
added to the record imaginary’ speeches and stories into which he poured as 
much as he could of his solicitude for morals and his admiration for wis¬ 
dom. If he idealized the past of his countiy’ he did no more than we do with 
our own less ancient past; if already our earliest presidents have become 
sages and saints in hardly a century or two, surely to the historians of a 
thousand years hence they will seem as virtuous and perfect as \ao and 
Shun. 

To these five Chrng the Chinese add four Shu, or ‘ Books (of the 
Philosophers), to constitute the “Nine Classics.” First and most important 
of these is the Lun Yii, or Discourses and Dialogues, known to the English 
world, through a whim of Legge's, as the “Analects —i.e., the collected 
fragments—of Confucius. These pages are not from the Masters hand, but 
record, with exemplary clarity and brevity, his opinions and pronounce¬ 
ments as remembered by his followers. They were compiled within a few 
decades of Confucius’ death, perhaps by the disciples of his disciples,** and 
are the least unreliable guide that we have to his philosophy. The most in¬ 
teresting and instructive of all statements in the Chinese Classics appears in 
the fourth and fifth paragraphs* of the second Sim—a. work known to the 
Chinese os Ta Hsueh, or The Great Learning. The Confucian philosopher 
and editor, Chu FIsi, attributed these paragraphs to Confucius, and the re¬ 
mainder of the treatise to Tseng Ts’an, one of the younger disciples; Kea 
Kwei, a scholar of the first century A.D., attributed the work to K ung Chi, 
grandson of Confucius; the sceptical scholars of today agree that the au- 


• Quoted on p. 668 below. 
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[horship is unknrtw'n.** AN students concur in ascribing to this grandson the 
third phibsophical classic of China, the Chtfjjg V^mg^ or Doctrine of the 
Mean^ The last of the Shu is the Book of AlencinSt of which we shall speak 
presently. With this volume ends the classic literature, but not die classic 
period, of Chinese thought. There w'cre, as wc shall sec, rebels and hererics 
of every kind to protest against chat masterpiece of conservatism, the pliil- 
oHjphy of Confucius. 

3. The AgjiosticisTfi of Cojjfzicms 

A fTagrnent of logic ^ The phihsopheT irnd the nrehini — A 
fommia of 'wisdoni 

Let us try to do justice to this doctrine; it is the view of life that wc 
shall take when we round out our first half-century, and for all that we 
know it may be wiser than the poetrj'" of our youth. If we ourselves are 
heretics and young, this is the philosophy that wc must marry to our ow-n 
in order that our half-truths may beget some understanding. 

We shall not find here a systetn of philosophy—l.c., a consistent stnic^ 
ture of logic, metaphysics, ethics and politics dominated by one idea (like 
the palaces of Nebuchadrezzar, which bore on cverj^ brick the name of 
the ruler). Confucius taught the art of reasoning nor through rules or 
syllogisms, but by the perpetual play of his keen mind upon the opinions 
of his pupils; when they went out from his school they knew nothing 
about logic, but they could think clearly and to the point. Cbrity and 
honest^' of thought and expression were the first lessons of the Master. 
“1 he w'hole end of s}>eccli is to be understood™—a lesson not always re¬ 
membered by philosophy, “When you know a thing, to hold that you 
know it; and when you do not, to admit the fact—this is knowledge.'™^ 
Obscurity of thought and insincere inaccuracy of speech seemed to him 
national calamities. If a prince who was not in actual fact and power a 
prince should cease to be called a prince, if a father who was not a 
fatherly father should cease to be called a father, if an unfilial son should 
cease to be called a son—then men might be stirred to reform abuses too 
often covered up with words, I knee when Tkec-Ioo cold Confucius, 
“The prince of W'ci has been waiting for you, in order with you to 
administer the government; what will you consider the first thing to be 
doncr” he answered, to the astonishment of prince and pupil, “What is 
necessary Ls to rectify names/™ 
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Since his dominating passion was the application of philosophy to con¬ 
duct and government, Confucius av'^oided metaphysics, and tried to turn 
the minds of his followers from all recondite or celestial concerns. Though 
he made occasional mention of **Heaven” and prayer," and counseled his 
disciples to observe sedulously the traditional rites of ancestor worship 
and national sacrifice,”* he was so negative in his answers to theological 
i^ucstions chat modern commentators, agree in calling him an agnostic,"' 
When Tsze-kung asked him, “Do the dead have knowledge, or are they 
without knowledge?''* Confucius refused to make any definite reply. 
\\'hcn Kc Loo asked about “seming the spHrs” {of the dead), the Master 
responded: “While you arc not able to scr\'c men, how can you serve their 
spirits?” Ke Loo asked: “1 venture to ask about death?” and was an¬ 
swered: “While you do not know life, how can you know about death?”"* 
W^hen Fan Ch'c inquired “what constituted wisdom?" Confucius said: 
“To give one’s self earnestly to the duties due to men, and, while respect¬ 
ing spiritual beings, to keep aloof from them, may be called wisdom.”'” 
His disciples tell us that “the subjects on which the Master did not talk 
were extraordinary things;, feats of strength, disorder, and spiritual 
beings,”™ They were much disturbed by this philosophic modesty, and 
doubtless wished that the Master would solve for them the mysteries of 
heaven. The Book of Lieh-t^ tells witli glee the fable of the screcc- 
urchins who ridiculed the Master when he confessed his inability to answer 
their simple question—“Is the sun nearer to the earth at dawn, when it is 
larger, or at noon, when it is hotter?"”" The only metaphysics that Con¬ 
fucius would recognize w'as die search for unity in all phenomena, and the 
effort to find some stabilizing harmony between the laws of right conduct 
and the regularities of nature, “Tsze,” he said to one of his favorites, 
“you think, I suppose, that 1 am one who learns many thin^ and keeps 
them In his memory?” Tsze-kung replied, “Yes, but j>erhap5 it is not sor* 
“No,” was the answer; “1 seek unity, all-pen^ading/”''" This, after all, is 
the essence of philosophy. 

His master passion was for moral itJ^ The chaos of his time seemed to 
him a moral chaos, caused j>erhaps by the weakening of the ancient faith 
and the spread of Sophist scepticism as to right and wrong; it was to be 
cured not by a return to the old beliefs, but by an earnest search for more 
complete knowledge, and a moral regeneration based upon a soundly 
regulated family life. The Confucian program is expressed pithily and 
profounidly in the famous paragraphs of The Qreat Leammg\ 
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The anclcnis who w bhcd to jllustmtc the higiicst virtue tlirough- 
ovii the empire first ordered well chcir own states. Wishing to order 
well their states, they first regulaced their families. Wishing to reg¬ 
ulate their families^ they first cultivated their own selves* Wishing to 
cultivate their own selve:s, they first rectified their hearts. AVish- 
Ing to rectify their hearts, they first sought to be sincere in their 
thoughts. Wishing to be sincere in their thoughts, they first ex¬ 
tended to the utmost their knowledge. Such extension of knowl¬ 
edge lay in the investigation of things. 

Things being investigated, knowledge became complete. Their 
knowledge being complete, their thoughts were sincere. Their 
thoughts being sincere, their hearts were then rectified. Tlieir hearts 
being rectified, their own selves were cultivated* Their own selves 
being cultivated, their families were regulated. Their families being 
regulated, their states were rightly governed. Their states being 
rightly governed, the whole empire was made tranquil and happy*”* 


This Is the kcirTiotc and substance of the Confucian philosophy; one 
might forger all other words of the Master and his disciples, and yet carry 
a^^^y with these *'the essence of the matter,'' and a complete guide to life. 
The world is at war, says Confucius, because its constituent states axe im¬ 
properly governed; these are improperly governed because no amount of 
legislation can take the place of the natural social order provided by the 
family; the family is in disorder, and fails to provide this natural social 
order, because men forget that they cannot regulate their families if they 
do not regulate thcniselves; they fail to regulate themselves because they 
have not rectified their hearts—i*e*, they have not cleansed their own souls 
of disorderly desires; their hearts are not rectified because their thinking 
is insincere, doing scant justice to reality and concealing rather than re¬ 
vealing their own natures; their thinking is insincere because thev let 
their wishes discolor the facts and determine their conclusions, instead of 
seeking to extend their knowledge to the utmost by impartially investi¬ 
gating the nature of things. Let men seek impartia.1 knowledge, and their 
thinking will become sincere; let their thoughts be sincere and their hearts 
will be cleansed of disorderly desires; let their hearts be so cleansed, and 
their own selves will be regulated; let their own selves be regulated, and 
their families w'ill automatically be regulated—not by virtuous seniiouizing 
or passionate punishments, but by the silent power of example itself; let 
the family be so regulated with knowledge, sincerity and e.xample, and it 
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wiJl give forth such spontaneous social order that successful govemmenc 
will once more be a feasible thingj let the stare mainrain intemai justice 
and tranquUlic)% and all the world will be j>eaccfxil and happy.—It is a 
counsel of perfection, and forgets that man is a beast of prey; but like 
Christianity it offers us a goal to strike at, and a ladder to climb* It is one 
of the golden texts of philosophy. 

4. The Way of the Higher Afaji 

Another portrait of the sage — Elcjfients of character — The 

Golden Rule 

Wisdom, therefore, begins at home, and the foundation of society is 
3 disciplined individual in a disciplined family, Confucius agreed with 
Goethe that self-development is the root of social development; and 
when Tsze-loo asked him, **U^hat constitutes the Higher Man?” he re¬ 
plied, “The cultivation of himself with reverential care.“^ Here and 
there, throughout the dialogues, we find him putting together, piece by 
piece, his picture of the ideal man—a union of philosopher and saint 
producing the sage. The Supfcrman of Confucius is composed of three 
virtues severally selected as supreme by Socrates, Nietzsche and Christ: 
intelligence, courage, and good will. “The Higher Man is anxious lest he 
should not get truth; he is not anxious lest poverty should come upon 
him,, . . He is catholic, not parrisan. * * * He requires that in what he says 
there should be nothing inaccurate.”™ But he is no mere intellect, not 
merely a scholar or a lover of knowledge; he has character as well as in¬ 
telligence. “Where the solid qualities arc in excess of accomplishments, 
we have rusticity; where the accomplishments are in excess of the solid 
qualities, w*c have the manners of a clerk. When the accomplishments and 
solid qualities are equally blended, we then have the man of complete 
virtue,’"^' Intelligence is intellect with its feet on the earth. 

The foundation of character is sincerity, “Is it not just an entire sim 
cerity which marks the Higher Man?”*^ “He acts before he speaks, and 
afterwards speaks according to bis accionSd”“ “In archcrj'^ we have some¬ 
thing like the way of the Higher Alan. When the archer misses thc^ center 
of the target, he turns round and seeks for the cause of his failure in him- 
^l£ .nu “WT^at the Higher Man seeks is in himself; what the lower man 
seeks is in others, . . * The Higher Alan is distressed by his want of abilic)^ 
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not * . * by men's not knowing; hini”v and yet “he dislikes the thought of his 
name not being mentioned after his death."™ He “is modest in his spech^ 
but exceeds in his actions. ... He seldom speaks; when he does he is sure 
ra hit the point. . . . That wherein the Higher Alan cannot be equaled is 
simply thb: his work, which other men cannot sec.”'" He is moderate in 
word and deed; in everything “the Higher Alan conforms with the path of 
the mcan.''^ For “there is no end of things by which man is affected; and 
when his likings and dislikings arc not subject to regulation, he is changed 
into the nature of things as rficy come before him.”“^ “The Higher jMan 
moves so as to make his movements in all generations a universal path; he 
behaves so as to make his conduct in all generations a unis'ersal law; he 
speaks so as to make his words in all generations a universal nonn.”^t 
He accepts completely the Golden Rule, which is here laid dow-n c?rplicitly 
four centuries before Hillel and five centuries before Christ: “Chting-kung 
asked about perfect vinue. The Master said, . , . 'Nor to do unto others as 
you would not wish done unto yourself.' The principle is stated agab 
and again, ahvays negatively, and once b a single ^vord. “Tsze^kung asked, 
*ls rhere one w'ord w'hich may ser^^e as a rule of practice for all one's 
life?' Tlie Master said, ‘Is not recipTocky such a word?'Nevertheless he 
did nor wish, like Lao-tze, to return good for evd; and when one of hb 
pupils asked him, “What do you say concernbg the prmciple that bjurv 
should be recompensed with kindness?” he replied, more sharply than w-as 
his custom: “With what, then, w’ill you recompense kbdncss? Recompense 
injun^ with justice, and recompense kindness with kindness.”™ 

The very basis of the Higher Man's character is an overflowing sympathy 
towards all men. He is not angered by the excellences of other men; tvhen 
he sees men of worth he thinks of equaling them; when he sees men of low 
worth he turns mward and examrnts himself;“‘* for dierc are few faults 
tliat we do not share with our neighbors. He pays no attention to slander 
or violent speech.™'*' He is courteous and affable to all, Imt he does not gush 
forth indiscriminate praise.™ He treats his inferiors without contempt, and 
his superiors without seeking to court their favor." He is grave b deport¬ 
ment, since men will not take seriously one who is not serious with them; he 
is slow^ in words and earnest in conduct; he is not quick with his ton<Tuc, or 
given to clever repartee; ho is earnest because he has work to do—and this 
is the secret of hU unaffected dignit>\" He is courreous even to his familiars, 
but maintains his resco^c towards alt, even his son.™ Confucius sums up the 

‘ Cf. Spkozi: "We ire tossed about by estema] caiBcs in many (ifcc 

driven by conurarv'- winds, wc wj^tv and arc UAeuascinus of the issyc ind our fite."^' 

f Cf. fine <if Kant's foemutations of the "Catcgarical Imperative'’ of momls: "So to wUI 
that the iTUi]fiin of thy conduct can become 1 universal law,''^’ 
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qualities of his “Higher »Man”—so similar to the MegalopsychoSy or “Great- 
Alinded Man,” of Aristotle—in these words: 

The Higher Man has nine things which arc subjects with him of 
thoughtful consideration. In regard to the use of his eyes he is 
anxious to sec clearly. ... In regard to his countenance he is anxious 
that it should be benign. In regard to his demeanor he is anxious 
that it should be respectful- In regard to his speech he is anxious 
that it should be sincere. In regard to his doing of business he is 
anxious that it should be reverently careful. In regard to what he 
doubts about, he is anxious to question others. When he is angry 
he thinks of the difficulties his anger may involve him in. When 
he sees gain to be got he thinks of righteousness.** 

5 . CoTjfucian Politics 

Popular sovereignty—Govermnent by exatnple—The decentrali¬ 
zation of u'ealth — Music and manners — Socialism 
and revolution 

None but such men, in the judgment of Confucius, could restore the 
family and redeem the state. Society rests upon the obedience of the 
children to their parents, and of the wife to her husband; when these 
go, chaos comes." Only one thing is higher than this law of obedience, 
and that is the moral law. “In serving his parents (a son) may remon¬ 
strate with them, but gently; when he sees that they do not incline to 
follow (his advice), he shows an increased degree of reverence, but 
does not abandon (his purpose).. .. When the command is wrong, a son 
should resist his father, and a minister should resist his August Master.”” 
Here was one root of Mencius* doctrine of the divine right of revolution. 

There was not much of the revolutionist in Confucius; perhaps he sus¬ 
pected that the inheritors of a revolution are made of the same flesh as the 
men whom it deposed. But he wrote bravely enough in the Book of Odes: 
“Before the sovereigns of the Shang (Dynasty) had lost (the hearts of) 
the people, they were the mates of God. Take warning from the house 
of Shang. The great decree is not easily preser\'ed.”“" The people are 
the actual and proper source of political sovereignty, for any govern¬ 
ment that does not retain their confidence sooner or later falls. 

Tszc-kung asked about government. The Master said, “(The 
requisites of government) are three: that there should be sufii- 
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cicncy of food, sufficiency of equipment, and the confidence 

of the j>eople in their ruler.” Tsze-kung said, ‘‘If it cannot be 
helped, and one of these must be dispensed with, which of the three 
should be foregone first?” ‘‘The militar\^ equipment,” said the 
Master. Tszc-kung asked again, ‘‘If it cannot be helped, and one of 
the remaining two must be disp>ensed with, which of them should be 
foregone?” The Master answered, ‘‘Part with the food. From of 
old, death has been the lot of all men; but if the people have no 
faith (in their rulers) there is no standing (for the state).”** 

The first principle of government, in the view of Confucius, is as the 
first principle of character—sincerit)'. Therefore the prime instrument 
of government is good e.vample: the ruler must be an eminence of model 
behavior, from which, by prestige imitation, right conduct will pour down 
upon his people. 

Kc K’ang asked Confucius about government, saying, ‘‘What do 
you say to killing the unprincipled for the good of the principled?” 
Confucius replied, “Sir, in carrv'ing on your government, why 
should you use killing at all? Let your (evinced) desires be for 
what is good, and the people will be good. The relation between 
superiors and inferiors is like that between the wind and the grass. 

The grass must bend when the wind blows across it. . . . He who 
exercises government by means of his virtue may be compared to 
the nonh polar star, which keeps its place, and all the stars turn 
toward it. . . . Ke K’ang asked how to cause the people to 
reverence (their ruler), to be faithful to him, and to urge them¬ 
selves to virtue. The Master said, “Let him preside over them 
with gravity-then they will reverence him. Let him be filial and 
kind to all-then they will be faithful to him. Let him advance the 
good and teach the incompetent—then they will eagerly seek to 
be virtuous.”** 

As good e.xamplc is the first instrument of government, good appoint¬ 
ments are the second. ‘‘Employ the upright and put aside the crooked; 
in this way the crooked can be made to be upright.”** “The administra¬ 
tion of government,” says the Doctrine of the .V/ejw, “lies in (getting 
proper) men. Such men are to be got by means of (the ruler's) own 
character.”*" W'hat would not a ministry of Higher Men do, even in 
one generation, to cleanse the state and guide the people to a loftier 
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ievel of civilization? First of all, they would avoid foreign rclarions as 
much as possiblct and seek to make their state so independent of out¬ 
side supplies that it would never be tempted to war for them- They 
would reduce the luxury of courts, and seek a wide distribution of wealth, 
for “the centralization of wealth is the way to scatter the people, and 
letting it be scattered among them is the way to collect the people/’” 
They would decrease punishments, and increase public instruction; for 
“there being instruction, there wUl be no distinction of classes/’” The 
higher subjects would be forbidden to the mediocre, but music w^ould 
be taught to all. “When one has mastered music completely, and regu¬ 
lates his heart and mind ;iccordingly, the natural, correct, gentle and 
sincere heart is easily developed, and joy attends its development. . . . 
Tlie best way to improve manners and customs is to . * * pay attention to 
the composition of the music played in the country^* . . . Manners and 
niusic should not for a moment be neglected by any one. . . . Benevo- 
lenec is akin to music, and righteousness to good manners.”'" 

Good manners, too, must be a care of the government, for when man¬ 
ners decay the nation decays with them* Imperceptibly the rules of 
propriety form at least the outw'ard character,'" and add to the sage the 
graciousness of the gentleman; w'e become what w'e do* Politically the 
usages of propriety serve as dykes for the people against evil excesses”; 
and “he who thinks the old embankments useless, and destroys them, is 
sure to suffer from the desolation caused by overflowing w^accr”/" one 
almost hears the stem voice of the angry Master echoing those words 
today from that Hall of the Classics w^crc once all his w'-ords were en¬ 
graved in stone, and which revolution has left desecrated and forlorn. 

And yet Confucius too had his Utopias and dreams, and might have 
sjTnpathizcd at times with men who, convinced that the dynasty had 
lost “the great decree” or “mandate of Heaven,” dragged dowm one 
system of order in the hope of rearing a better one on the ruins. In the 
end he became a socialist, and gave his fancy rein: 

’When the Great Principle {of the Great Similarity) prevails, 
the W'hqk w'orld becomes a republic; they elect men of talents, 
vircuc and abiliev; they calk about sincere agreement, and cultivate 
universal peace. Thus men do not regard as their parents only their 

• “Let mt write tiic songs of a mdetn,” slid Datircl O^Oonnell, ***11(1 t care ruse wlio 

makes ics 
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own parents, nor treat as their children only their own children. 

A competent provision is secured for the aged till their death, cm- 
plo)Tnent for the middle-aged, and the means of growing up for 
the young. The widowers, widow's, orphans, childless men, and 
those w'ho are disabled by disease, are all sufficiently maintained. 
Each man has his rights, and each w’oman her individuality safe¬ 
guarded. Tliey produce w'ealth, disliking that it should be throw'n 
aw'ay up>on the ground, but not washing to keep it for their own 
gratification. Disliking idleness they labor, but not alone wdth a view 
to their ow'n advantage. In this w'ay selfish schemings arc repressed 
and find no way to arise. Robbers, filchers and rebellious traitors 
do not exist. Hence the outer doors remain open, and arc not shut. 

This is the state of what I call the Great Similarity.*** 

6. The Influence of Confucius 

The Confucian scholars—Their victory over the Legalists—De¬ 
fects of Confucianisffi—The contemporaneity of Cotifucius 

The success of Confucius was posthumous, but complete. His philos¬ 
ophy had struck a practical and political note that endeared it to the 
Chinese after death had removed the piossibility of his insisting upon its 
realization. Since men of letters never quite reconcile themselves to being 
men of letters, the literati of the centuries after Confucius attached them¬ 
selves sedulously to his doctrine as a road to influence and public em¬ 
ployment, and created a class of Confucian scholars destined to become 
the most powerful group in the empire. Schools sprang up here and 
there for the teaching of the Master’s philosophy as handed dow'n by his 
disciples, developed by Mencius, and emended by a thousand pundits in 
the course of time; and these schools, as the intellectual centers of China, 
kept civilization alive during centuries of political collapse, much as the 
monks preser\’ed some measure of ancient culture, and some degree of 
social order, during the Dark Ages that followed the fall of Rome. 

A rival school, the “Legalists,” disputed for a while this leadership of 
Confucian thought in the political world, and occasionally moulded the 
policy of the state. To make government depend upon the good ex¬ 
ample of the governors and the inherent goodness of the governed, said 
the Legalists, was to take a considerable risk; history had offered no 
superabundance of precedents for the successful operation of these ideal¬ 
istic principles. Not men but laws should rule, they argued; and law^ 
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must be enforced until, bcconting a second nature to a society, they arc 
obeyed without force^ The j>Eopie arc not intelligent enough to rule 
themselves well; they prosper best under an aristocracy. Even tradesmen 
are not too intelligent, but pursue their interests very often to the detri* 
nient of the state; perhaps, said some of the Legalists, it would be wiser 
for the state to socialize capital, monopolize trade, and prevent the man¬ 
ipulation of prices and the concentration of weaklu”'^ These were ideas 
that were destined to appear again and again in the history of Chinese 
government. 

In the long run the philosophy of Confucius triumphed, \Vc shall sec 
later how the mighty Shih Pluatig-ci, with a Legalist for his prime minister, 
sought to end the influence of Confucius by ordering that all existing 
Confucian literature should be burned. But the power of the word 
proved stronger than that of the s^vord; the books which the *‘First 
Emperor” sought to destroy became holy and precious through his 
enmity, and men died as martyrs in the effort to preser\^c them. ^Vhcn 
Shih Huang-ti and his brief dynasty had passed away, a unser emperor^ 
Wu Ti, brought the Confucian literature out of hiding, gave ofKce to 
its students, and strengthened the Han D)'nasty by introducing the ideas 
and methods of Confucius into the education of Chinese youth and 
Statesmanship. Sacrifices were decreed in honor of Confucius; the texts of 
the Classics were by imperial command engraved on stone, and became 
the official religion of the state. Rivaled at times by the influence of 
Taoism, and eclipsed for a while by Buddhism, Confucianism was re¬ 
stored and exalted by the T ang Dynasty, and the great T'ai Tsung 
ordered that a temple should be erected to Confucius, and sacrifices 
offered in it by scholars and officials, in everj^ town and village of the 
empire. During the Sung Dynasty a virile school of **Neo-Confucians" 
arose, w'hose innumerable commentaries on the Classics spread the phil¬ 
osophy of the Master, in varied dilutions, throughout the Far East, and 
stimulated a philosophical development in Japan, From the rise of the 
Han Dynast}^ to the fall of the Manchus-i,e., for two thousand ycars-rhe 
doctrine of Confucius moulded and dominated the Chinese mind. 

The history of China might be w ritten in terms of that influence. For 
generation after generation the writings of the .Master tverc the texts of 
the official schools, and nearly cveiy^ bd who came through chose schools 
had learned those texts by hcan. The stoic conservatism of the ancient 
sage sank almost into the blood of the people, aitd gave to the nation, and 
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to its individuals, a dignity and profundity' uncqualcd elsewhere in the 
world or in history'. With the help of this philosophy China develoj>ed 
a harmonious community life, a zealous admiration for learning and wis¬ 
dom, and a quiet and stable culture which made Chinese civilization strong 
enough to survive ev’ery invasion, and to remould every invader in its 
own image. Only in Christianity^ and in Buddhism can we find again 
so heroic an effort to transmute into decency the natural brutality of men. 
And today, as then, no better medicine could be prescribed for any people 
suffering from the disorder generated by an intellectualist education, a 
decadent moral code, and a weakened fibre of individual and national 
character, than the absorption of the Confucian philosophy by the na¬ 
tion’s youth. 

But that philosophy could not be a complete nourishment in itself. It 
was well fitted to a nation struggling out of chaos and weakness into 
order and strength, but it would prove a shackle upon a country com¬ 
pelled by international competition to change and grow. The rules of 
propriety’, destined to form character and socbl order, became a strait- 
jacket forcing almost eveiy vital action into a prescribed and unaltered 
mould. There was something prim and Puritan about Confucianism which 
checked too thoroughly the natural and vigorous impulses of mankind; 
its virtue was so complete as to bring sterility. No room was left in it for 
pleasure and adventure, and little for friendship and love. It helped to 
keep woman in supine debasement,”* and its cold perfection froze the 
nation into a conscr\’atism as hostile to progress as it was favorable to 
peace. 

We must not blame all this upon Confucius; one cannot be expected 
to do the thinking of nventy' centuries. We ask of a thinker only that, 
as the result of a lifetime of thought, he shall in some way illuminate our 
path to understanding. Few men have done this more certainly than 
Confucius. As we read him, and perceive how little of him must be 
erased today because of the growTh of knowledge and the change of 
circumstance, how soundly he offers us guidance even in our contem- 
pt)rary’ world, we forget his platitudes and his unbearable perfection, and 
join his pious grandson. Rung Chi in that superlative eulogy which be¬ 
gan the deification of Confucius: 


Chung-ni (Confucius) handed dowm the doctrines of Yao and 
^un as if they had been his ancestors, and elegantly displayed the 
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regulations of Wen and Wu, taking them as his model Above he 
harmonized with the times of heaven, and below he was conformed 
to the water and land. 

He may be compared to heaven and earth in their supporting and 
containing, tlieir overshadowing and curtaining, all things. He may 
be compared to the four seasons in their alternating progress, and to 
the sun and moon in their successive shining. . . . 

All-embracing and vast, he b like heaven. Deep and active as a 
fountain, he is like the abyss. He b seen, and the people all rev¬ 
erence him; he speaks, and the people all believe him; he acts, and 
tlic p>coplc arc all pleased with him. 

Therefore hb fame overspreads the Middle Kingdom, and extends 
to all barbarous tribes. WHicrcvcr ships and carriages reach, w'hcr- 
ever the strength of man penetrates, w'hcrcvcr the heavens over¬ 
shadow' and the earth sustains, wherever the sun and moon shine, 
wherever frosts and dews fall—all who have blood and breath un- 
fcignedlv honor and love him. Hence it b said: “He b the equal 
of Heaven.”*- 


III. SOCIALISTS AND ANARCHISTS 

The rwo hundred years that followxd upon Confucius were centuries 
of lively controversy and raging heresy. Having dbeovered the pleasures 
of philosophy, some men, like Hui Sze and Kune Sun Lung, played with 
logic, and invented paradoxes of reasoning as varied and subtle as Zeno’s.'" 
Philosophers flocked to the city of Lo-yang as, in the same centuries, they 
were flocking to Benares and Athens; and they enjoyed in the Chinese 
capital all that freedom of speech and thought which made Athens the 
intellectual center of the Mediterranean world. Sophbts called Tsting- 
heng-kia^ or “Crisscross Philosophers,” crowded the capital to teach all 
and sundry the art of persuading any man to anything.”* To Lo-yang 
came Mencius, inheritor of the mantle of Confucius, Chuang-tze, greatest 
of Lao-tze’s follow'ers, Hsiin-tze, the apostle of original evil, and Mo Ti, 
the prophet of universal lov'C. 

1, Mo Tty Altruist 

An early logician—Christian—and pacifist 

“Mo Ti,” said hb enemy, Mencius, “loved all men, and would gladly 
w'car out hb w'hole being from head to heel for the benefit of mankind.”* 
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He was a native of Lu, like Confucius, and flourished shortly after the 
passing of the sage. He condemned rhe impraccicality of Confucius' 
thought, and offered to replace it by cxhordjig all men to love one an¬ 
other, He vns among the earliest of Chinese logicians, and the worst of 
Chinese rcasoners. He stated tlic problem of logic with great simplicity: 

These arc what I call the Three Laws of Reasoning: 

1 . Where to find the foundation. Find it in the study of the 
experiences of the vi'Lscst men of tlie past, 

2 . How to take a general surv'ey of it? Examine the facts of the 
actual experience of the people. 

3 . How to apply it? Put it into law and governnicntaJ policy, 
and sec whether or not it is conducive to the welfare of the state 
and the people*" 

On this basis Alo Ti proceeded to prove that ghosts and spirits are real, 
for many people have seen them. He objected strongly to Confucius' 
coldly impersonal view of hcaveu, and argued fox the personality of God. 
Like Pascal, he thought religion a good wager: if the ancestors to whom 
e sacrifice hear us, wc have made a good bargainj if they are tjuite dead, 
and unconscious of our offerings, the sacrifice gives us an opportunity to 
“gather our relatives and neighbors and participate in the enjoyment of 
the sacrificial victuals and drinks.*"“ 

In the same manner, reasons AIo Ti, universal love is the only solution 
of the social problem; for if it were applied there is no doubt that it would 
bnng Utopia. “Men in general loving one another, the strong would not 
make prey of the weak, the many would not plunder the few, the rich 
would not insult the poor, the noble would not be insolent to the mean, 
and the deceitful would not impose upon the simple,'”" Selfishness is the 
source of all evil, from the acquisitiveness of the child to the conquest of 
an empire* Mo 1 i ntan-els that a man who steals a pig is universally con¬ 
demned and generally punished, while a man who invades and appropriates 
a kingdom is a hero to his people and a model to posterity” From this 
pacifism AIo Ti advanced to such vigorous criticism of the state that his 
doctrine %'erged on anarcliism, and frightened the authorities,"" Once, 
his biographers assure us, when the State Engineer of the Kingdom of 
Chu was about to invade the state of Sung in order to test a new siege 
ladder which he had invented, jMo Ti dissuaded him by preaching to him 
Ids doctrine of universal love and peace, ^"Before I met you,” said the 
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Eng:lnecr, “1 had wanted lo conquer the state of Sung. But since E have 
seen you I would not have it even if it were given to me without resist- 
ance but with no just cause.” “If so,” replied Mo Th “ic is as if 1 had 
already given you the state of Stingy Do persist in your righteous course, 
and I will give you the whole world."™ 

The Confucian scholars, as w'cU as the politicians of Lo-yang, met these 
amiable proposals with laughter.™ Nevertheless iMo Ti had his followers, 
and for two centuries his vie'is'^ became the religion of a paci fistic sect. 
Two of his disciples, Sung Ping and Rung Sun Lung, waged active cam¬ 
paigns for disarmament." Han Fei, the greatest critic of his age, attacked 
the movement from what we might call a Nietzchean standpoint, arguing 
that until men had actually sprouted the wings of universal love, w'ar 
would continue to be the arbiter of nations. W^hen Shih Huang-ti ordered 
his famous “burning of the books," the literature of Mohism was cast into 
the Barnes along with the volumes of Confuciusj and unlike the wrirings 
and doctrines of the Master, the new religion did not survive the con¬ 
flagration.™ 

2. Yang Chu^ Egoist 

Atj epicurean detenninist—The case /or 'iXfickedness 

Meanwhile a precisely opposite doctrine had found vigorous ex predion 
among the Chinese. YangChu, of whom we know nothing except through 
the mouths of his enemies,™ announced paradoxically that life is full of 
suffering, and that its chief purpose is pleasure. There is no god, said 
Yang, and no after-life* men are the helpless puppets of the blind natural 
forces char made them, and that gav'e them their unchosen ancestry and 
their inalienable character.™ The xvise man will accept this fate without 
complaint, but will not be fooled by all the nonsense of Confucius and 
Mo 1 i about inherent virtue, universal love, and a good name: morality is a 
deception practised upon the sintplc by the eleverj universal love is the 
delusion of children who do not know the universal enmity that forms 
the law of iifcj and a good name Is a posthumous bauble which the fools 
who paid so dearly for it cannot enjoy. En life the good suffer like the 
bad, and the wicked seem to enjoy cbemselves more keenly than the good.™ 
The wisest men of antiquity were not moralists and rulers, as Confucius 
supposed, but sensible sensualists who had the good fortune to antedate 
the legislators and the philosophers, and who enjoyed the pleasures of 
every impulse. It is true that the wicked sometimes leave a bad name 
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behind them, but this is a matter that df)cs nor disturb their bones* Con¬ 
sider, says Yang Chu, the fate of the good and the evil: 

All agree in considering Shun^ Yii, Chou-kung and Confucius to 
have been the most admirable of men, and Chieh and Chou the most 
wicked.* 

Now Shun had to plough the ground on die south of the Ho, 
and to play the potter by the Lei lake* His four limbs had not 
even a temporary rest; for his niouch and belly he could not even 
find pleasant food and warm clothing* No love of his parents 
rested upon him; no a^ection of his brothers and sisters. . . . When 
Vao at length resigned to him the throne, he was advanced in agC; 
his wisdom vi as decayed; his son Shang-K:hun proved without aljilitv; 
and he had finally to resign the throne to Yii* Sorrowfully came 
he to his death. Of all mortals never was one whose life was so 
worn out and empoisoned as his. * * * 

All the energies of Yii were spent on his labors with the land; 
a cliild was bom to him, but he could not foster it; he passed his 
door without enrering; his body became bent and withered; the skin 
of his hands and feet became thick and callous* When at length 
Shun resigned to him the throne, he lived in a low mean house, 
though his sacrificial apron and cap were elegant. Sorrowfully 
came he to his depth* Of all mortals never was one w^hosc life was 
so saddened and embittered as his. . . . 

Confucius understood the ways of the ancient sovereigns and 
kings* He responded to the invitations of the princes of his time. 

The tree svas cut down over hmi in Sung; the traces of his foot¬ 
steps w'ere removed in Wei; he w'as reduced to cxtrciTbitj'' in Shang 
and Chou; he was surrounded in Ch^an and Ts^i; * . . he was dis¬ 
graced by Yang Hu. Sorrosvfully came he to his death. Of all 
mortals never was one whose life was so agitated and hurried as 
his. 

These four sages, during their lives, had not a single day's joy* 
Since their death they have had a fame that wdll last through myriads 
of ages. But that fame b; what no one who cares for wdiat is real 
would chose. Celebrate them—they do not know it. Reward 
them—they do not know' it. Their fame is no more to chem chan 
to the trunk of a tree, or a clod of earth. 

(On the other hand) Chieh came into the accumulated W'Cakh of 
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many generations; to him belonged the honor of the royal seat; 
his wisdom was enough to enable him to set at defiance ail below; 
his power was enough to shake the world. He indulged the pleas¬ 
ures to which hts eyes and ears prompted him; he carried out what¬ 
ever it came into his tfioughts to do. Brightly came he to his death. 

Of all mortals never was one whose life was so luxurious and 
dissipated as his. Chou (Hsin) came into the accumulated wealth 
of many generations; to him belonged the honor of die royal scat; 
his power enabled him to do whatever he would; ... he indulged 
his feelings in all his pralaces; he gave the reins to his lusts through 
the long night; he never made himself bitter by the thought of 
propriety and righteousness. Brightly came he to his destruction. 

Of all mortals never was one whose life was as ahandoned as his^ 

These two villains^ during their Uvcs» had the joy of gratifying 
their desires. Since their death, they have had the (evil) fame of 
folly and tyranny. But the reality (of cnjojTnent) is what no fame 
can give. Reproach them—they do not know ir. Praise them—they 
do not know it. Their (ill) fame is no more to them than the 
trunk of a treCj or a clod of earth.™ 

Mow different all this is from Confucius! Again wc suspect that timet 
who is a reactionary, has presert'ed for us the most rcsjscctable of Chinese 
rhinkerst and has swallowed nearly all the rest in the limbo of forgotten 
souls. And perhaps time is right; humanity itself could not long sur^^ivc 
if many were of Yan Chu^s mind. The only ansi,ver to him is that society 
cannot exist if the individual does not cooperate tvith his followers in the 
give and take, the bear and forbear, of moral restraints; and the developed 
indi\ddual cannot exist without society; out life depends upon those very 
limitations that constrain us. Some historians have found in the spread of 
such egoist philosophies part cause of that disintegration which tuarked 
Chinese society'' in the fourth and third centuries before Christ. No 
wonder that Mencius, the Dr. Johnson of his age, raised his voice in 
scandalized protest against the epicureanism of Yang Chu, as well as 
against the idealism of Mo Ti. 

The words of Yang Chu and iMo Ti fill the world. If you listen 
to people's discourses about it, you will find that they have adopted 
the views of the one or the other. Now ^’ang’s principle is, '^^ch 
for himseir — which does not acknowledge the claims of the sov¬ 
ereign. Alo^s principle is, '‘To love all equally”—which does not 
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acknowledge the pcculinr affection due to 3 father. To acknowledc^e 
neither king nor father is to be in the state of a beast. If their 
principles arc not stopped, and the principles of Confucius sec forth, 
their perverse speaking will delude the people, and stop up the pth 
of benevolence and righteousness* 

1 am alarmed by these things, and address myself to the de¬ 
fense of the doctrines of the former sages, and to oppose Yang and 
Mo, I drive away their licentious expressions, so tliat such pr^'ersc 
speakers may not be able to show themselves. When sages shall 
rise up again, they will not change my words.™ 

J, AienchiSf Mentor of Frfnces 

A jfjodel mother — A phihsopher mwng kbigs — Are men by 
Tiatnre good?Single tax—Aienctus and the cmmmmists 
She profk-moth'e—The right of revolution 

jMcncius, destined to be second m fame to Confucius alone in the rich 
annals of Chinese philosophy, belonged to the ancient family of Mang; his 
name Alang Ko was changed by an imperial decree to iMan^-tze—l.e., Mang 
the Alastct or Philosopherj and the Latin-trained scholars of Europe trans- 
formed him into jMcncius, as they had changed K'ung-fu-tze into Con¬ 
fucius, 

We know the mother of .Mencius almost as intimately as wc know 
him; for Chinese historians, who have made her famous as a model of 
maccniitj% recount many pretty stories of her, ^rhrice, we arc told, she 
changed her residence on his account: once because they lived near a 
cemetery, and the boy began to behave like an , undertaker; another rime 
because they lived near a slaughterhouse, and the boy imitated too well 
the cries of the slain animals; and again because they lived nc^r a market 
place, and the boy began to act the part of a tradesman; finally she found 
a home near 3 school, and was satisfied. When the boy neglected his 
studies she cut through, in his presence, the thread of her shuttle; and 
when he asked why she did so destructive a thing, she explained that she 
was but imitating his own negligence, and the lack of continuity in his 
studies and his development. He became an assiduous student, married, 
resisted the temptation to divorce his wife, opened a school of philosophy, 
gathered a famous collection of students about him, and received invita- 
tlons from various princes to come and discuss with them his theories of 
government. He hesitated to leave his mother in her old age, but she sent 
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him off with a speech that cndeired her to all Chinese males, and may 
have been composed by one of them. 

It docs not belong to a woman to dcccmune anything of herself, 
but she is subject to the mJe of the dirce obediences. When young 
she has to obey her parents; when married she has to obey her 
husband; when a widow she has to obey her son. You are a man in 
your full maturity, and I am old. Do you act as your conviction of 
righteousness tells you you ought to do, and I will act according to 
the rule which belongs to me. Why should you be anxious about 
me?*'* 

He went, for the itch to teach is a part of the itch to rule; scratch the 
one ami find the other. Like Voltaire, Mencius preferred monarchy to 
democracy, on tlie ground that in democracy it is necessary to educate 
all if the government is to succeed, while under monarchy it is only re¬ 
quired that the philosopher should bring one man—the king—to wisdom, 
in order to produce the perfect state. Correct what is wrong in the 
princess mind. Once rectify the prince, and the kingdom will be settled. 

He went first to Ch*i, and tried to rectify its Prince Ilsuan; he accepted 
an honorary office, but refused the salary that went with it; and soon 
finding that the Prince was not interested in philosophy, he withdrew to 
the small principality^ of X^ang, v'hose ruler became a sincere but in¬ 
effectual pupil, Mencius returned to Chi, and proved his gto\^Th in 
wisdom and understanding by accepting a lucrative office from Prince 
I Isuan. When, during these comfortable years. Ids mother died, he buried 
her with such pomp tliat his pupils were scandalized; he explained to them 
that it was only a sign of liis :lWial devotion. Some years later Hsu an set 
our upon a war of conquest, and, resenting Mencius untimely pacifism, 
terminated his employment. Hearing that the Prince of Sung had ex¬ 
pressed his intention of ruling like a philosopher, Mencius journeyed to 
Ills court, but found that the report had been exaggerated. Like the men 
invited to an ancient wcddjng-fcast, tite various princes had many excuses 
for not being rectified. “I have an infirmity,” said one of them; “I love 
valor.” “I have an mfirmit}%'’ said another; am fond of wealth/"*^ 
Mencius retired from public life, and gave his declining years to the in-^ 
strucrion of students and the composition of a w'ork in which he de¬ 
scribed his conversations with the royalty' of liis time. We cannot tell 
m what extent these should be classed with rhose of Walter Savage Landor; 
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nor do wc know whether this composition was the work of Mencius him¬ 
self, or of his pupils, or of neither, or of both.^" Wc can only say that the 
Book of Menchis is one of the most highly honored of China’s philosophical 
classics. 

His doctrine is as severely secular as that of Confucius. There is little 
here about logic, or epistcmolog)\ or metaphysics; the Confucians left 
such subtleties to the followers of Lao-r/e, and confined themselves to 
moral and political speculation. What interests Mencius is the charting 
of the good life, and the establishment of government by good men. His 
basic claim is that men arc by nature good,** and that the social problem 
arises not out of the nature of men but out of the wickedness of govern¬ 
ments. Hence philosophers must become kings, or the kings of this world 
must become philosophers. 

“Now, if your Majesty will institute a government whose action 
will be benevolent, this will cause all the officers in the kingdom 
to wish to stand in your .Majesty’s court, and all the farmers to 
wish to plough in your Majesty’s fields, and all the merchants to 
wish to store their goods in your .Majesty’s market-places, and all 
traveling strangers to wish to make their tours on your Majest>'’s 
roads, and all throughout the Kingdom who feel aggrieved by 
their rulers to wish to come and complain to your Majesty. And 
when they are so bent, who will be able to keep them back?” 

The King said, “I am stupid, and not able to.advance to this.”*’* 

The good ruler would war not against other countries, but against the 
common enemy—poverty, for it is out of poverty and ignorance that 
crime and disorder come. To punish men for crimes committed as the 
result of a lack of opportunities offered them for employment is a dastardlv 
trap to set for the people.’" A government is responsible for the welfare 
of its people, and should regulate economic processes accordingly.*" It 
should tax chiefly the ground itself, rather than what is built or done on 
it;” it should abolish all tariffs, and should develop universal and com¬ 
pulsory education as the soundest basis of a civilized development; “good 
laws arc not equal to winning the people by good instrucrion.’"" “That 
whereby man differs from the lower animals is but small. zMost people 
throw it away; only superior men preserve it.”” 

Wc perceive how old arc the political problems, attitudes and solutions 
of our enlightened age when we learn that Mencius was rejected by the 
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princes for his radicalism, and was scorned for his conscr\^atism by the 
socialists and communists of his time. When the “shrike-tongued bar¬ 
barian of the south,” Hsu Hsing, raised the flag of the proletarian dictator¬ 
ship, demanding that workingmen should be made the heads of the state 
(“The magistrates,” said Hsu, “should be laboring men”), and many of 
“The Learned,” then as now, flocked to the new standard, Mencius re¬ 
jected the idea scornfully, and argued that government should be in the 
hands of educated men.’”” But he denounced the profit-motive in human 
society, and rebuked Sung K’ang for proposing to win the kings to 
pacifism by persuading them, in modem style, of the unprofitableness 
of war. 


Your aim is great, but your argument is not good. If you, starting 
from the point of profit, offer your persuasive counsels to the kings 
of Ch’in and Ch’i, and if those kings arc pleased with the consid¬ 
eration of profit so as to stop the movements of their armies, 
then all belonging to those armies will rejoice in the cessation (of 
war), and will find their pleasures in (the pursuit of) profit. Min¬ 
isters will ser\'e the sovereign for the profit of which they cherish 
the thought; sons will ser\'e their fathers, and younger brothers will 
seire their elder brothers, from the same consideration; and the is¬ 
sue will be that, abandoning benevolence and righteousness, sovereign 
and minister, father and son, younger brother and elder, will carry 
on all their intercourse with this thought of profit cherished in their 
breasts. But never has there been such a state (of society), with¬ 
out ruin being the result of it.*” 


I Ic recognized the right of revolution, and preached it in the face of 
kings. He denounced war as a crime, and shocked the hero-worshipers 
of his time by writing: “There are men who say: ‘I am skilful at marshal¬ 
ing troops, 1 am skilful at conducting a battle.’ They are great criminals. 
“There has never been a good war,” he said.”* He condemned the lu.xury 
of the courts, and sternly rebuked the king w'ho fed his dogs and swine 
w hile famine w'as consuming his people.”* When a king argued that he 
could not prevent famine, Mencius told him that he should resign.”* “The 
people,” he taught, “arc the most important clement (in a nation); . . . 
the sovereign is the lighest”;”* and the people have the right to depose 
their rulers, even, now and then, to kill them. 


The King Hsuan asked about the high ministers. . . . Mencius 
answ'cred: “If the princes have great faults, they ought to remon- 
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stratc with him; and if he do not listen to them after they have done 
so again and again, they ought to dethrone him.” . . . Mencius pro¬ 
ceeded: Suppose that the chief criminal judge could not regulate 
the officers (under him), how would you deal with him?” The 
King said, ‘‘Dismiss him.” Mencius again said: ‘‘If within the four 
borders (of your kingdom) there is not good government, what is 
to be done?” Tlie King looked to the right and left, and spoke of 
other mattery . . . The King Hsuan asked, “Was it so that Tang 
banished Chieh, and that King Wu smote Chou (Hsin)?” Mencius 
replied, “It is so in the records.” The King said, “May a minister 
put his sovereign to death?” Mencius said: “Me who outrages the 
benevolence (proper to his nature) is called a robber; he who out¬ 
rages righteousness is called a ruffian. The robber and the ruffian 
we call a mere fellow. I have heard of the cutting off of the fel¬ 
low Qiou, but I have not heard of putting a sovereign to death.’”* 

It was brave doctrine, and had much to do with the establishment of the 
pnnciple, recognized by the kings as well as the people of China, that 
a ruler who arouses the enmity of his people has lost the “mandate of 
Heaven, and may be removed. It is not to be mar\'eled at that Hung-wu, 
founder of the iMing Dynasty, having read with great indignation the 
conversations of Mencius with King Hsuan, ordered Mencius to be de¬ 
graded from his place in the temple of Confucius, where a royal edict of 
1084 had erected his tablet. But within a year the tablet was restored- 
and until the Revolution of 1911 Mencius remained one of the heroes of 
China, the second great name and influence in the history of Chinese 
orthodox philosophy. To him and to Chu Hsi* Confucius'owTd his in- 
teUectual leadership of China for more than two thousand years. 

4. Hsim-tze, Realist 

The evil nature of man—The necessity of law 

There were many weaknesses in Mencius’ philosophy, and his contem- 
poranes exposed them with a fierce delight. Was it true that men were 
by nature good, and were led to evil only by wicked institutions?-or 
was human nature itself res^nsiblc for the ilk of society? Mere was an 
early formulation of a conflict that has raged for some eons benveen re- 
formers and conservatives. Docs education diminish crime, increase vinue 
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and lead men into Utopia? Arc philosophers fit to govern states, or do 
their theories worse confound the confusion which they seek to cure? 

The ablest and most hardheaded of Mencius* critics was a public official 
who seems to have died at the age of seventy about the year 235 b.c. As 
Mencius had believed human nature to be good in all men, so Hsiin-tze 
believed it to be bad in all men; even Shun and Yao were savages at birth."* 
Hsun, in the fragment that remains of him, writes like another Hobbes: 


The nature of man is evil; the good which it show's is factitious.* 
There belongs to it, even at his birth, the love of gain; and as ac¬ 
tions are in accordance w’ith this, contentions and robberies grow 
up, and self-denial and yielding to others arc not to be found (by 
nature); there belong to it en\y and dislike, and as actions arc in 
accordance w'ith these, violence and injuries spring up, and sclf- 
devotedness and faith are not to be found; there belong to it the de¬ 
sires of the ears and the eyes, leading to the love of sounds and 
beauty, and as the actions arc in accordance with these, Icw'dncss 
and disorder spring up, and righteousness and propriety, with their 
various orderly displays, arc not to be found. It thus appears that 
to follow man’s nature and yield obedience to its feelings will as¬ 
suredly conduct to contentions and robberies, to the violation of 
the duties belonging to every one’s lot, and the confounding of all 
distinctions, till the issue wdll be a state of savagery; and that there 
must be the influence of teachers and laws, and the guidance of pro¬ 
priety and righteousness, from which will spring sclf-dcnbl, yielding 
to others, and an observance of the w’ell-ordcred regulations of con¬ 
duct, till the issue will be a state of good government. . . . The 
sage kings of antiquiy, understanding that the nature of man was 
thus evil, ... set up the principles of righteousness and propriety, 
and framed law's and regulations to straighten and ornament the 
feelings of that nature and correct them, ... so that they might all 
go forth in the way of moral government and in agreement w'ith 
reason.** 


Hsiin-tze concluded, like Turgeniev, that nature is not a temple but a 
workshop; she provides the raw material, but intelligence must do the 
rest. By proper training, he thought, these naturally evil men might be 
transformed even into saints, if that should be desirable."* Being also a poet, 
he put Francis Bacon into docfgerel: 


• Ix., the good in man is noc bom but made—by institutions and education. 
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You glorify Nature and meditate on her; 

Why not domesticate her and regulate her? 

You obey Nature and sing her praise; 

Why not control her course and use it? 

You look upon the seasons with reverence, and await them; 

Why not respond to them by seasonly activities? 

You depend on things and mar\*el at them; 

Why not unfold your own ability and transform them?" 

5 . Chuang-tzCy Idealist 

The Return to Nature—Govermnentless society—The Way of 
Natitre—The lintits of the intellect—The evolution of vtan— 

The Button-Moulder—The influence of Chinese phi¬ 
losophy in Europe 

The “return to Nature,” howxver, could not be so readily discouraged; 
it found voice in this age as in every other, and by what might be cdled 
a natural accident its exponent was the most eloquent writer of his time. 
Chuang-tze, loving Nature as the only mistress who always welcomed 
him, w'hatever his infidelities or his age, poured into his philosophy the 
poetic sensitivity of a Rousseau, and yet sharpened it with the satiric wit 
of a Voltaire. Who could imagine Mencius so far forgetting himself as 
to describe a man as having “a large goitre like an earthenware jar?”*** 
Chuang belongs to literature as well as to philosophy. 

He was bom in the province of Sung, and held minor office for a time 
in the city of Khi-yiian. He visited the same courts as Mencius, but 
neither, in his extant writings, mentions the other’s name; perhaps they 
loved each other like contemporaries. Story has it that he refused high 
office twice. When the Duke of Wei offered him the prime ministry he 
dismissed the royal messengers with a curmess indicative of a writer’s 
dreams: “Go away quickly, and do not soil me with your presence. I 
had rather amuse and enjoy myself in a filthy ditch than be subject to 
the rules and restrictions in the court of a sovereign.”*** While he was 
fishing two great officers brought him a message from the King of Khu: 
“I wish to trouble you w'ith the charge of all my territories.” Chuang, 
Chuang tells us, answxred w’ithout turning aw'ay from his fishing: 

“I have heard that in Khu there is a spirit-like tortoise-shell, the 
wearer of which died three thousand years ago, and w’hich the 
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king keeps, in Iiis ancestral temple, in a hamp)cr covered with a 
cloth. Was it better for the tortoise to die and leave its shell to 
be thus honored? Or would it have been better for it to live, and 
keep on dragging its tail after it over the mud?” The two officers 
said, “It would have been better for it to live, and draw its tail after 
it over the mud.” “Go your wa)'S,” said Chuang; “I will keep on 
drawing my tail after me through the mud.”*** 

His respect for governments equaled that of his spiritual ancestor, 
Lao-tze. He took delight in pointing out how many qualities kings and 
governors shared with thieves." If, by some negligence on his part, a 
true philosopher should find himself in charge of a state, his proper course 
would be to do nothing, and allow men in freedom to build their own 
organs of self-government. “I have heard of letting the world be, and 
exercising forbearance; I have not heard of governing the world.”" The 
Golden Age, which preceded the earliest kings, had no government; and 
Yao and Shun, instead of being so honored by China and Confucius, 
should be charged with having destroyed the primitive happiness of man¬ 
kind by introducing government, ‘in the age of perfect virtue men lived 
in common with birds and beasts, and were on terms of equality with all 
creatures, as forming one family: how could they know among them¬ 
selves the distinctions of superior men and small men?”" 

The wise man, thinks Chuang, will take to his heels at the first sign of 
government, and will live as far as possible from both philosophers and 
kings. He will court the peace and silence of the woods (here was a 
theme that a thousand Chinese painters would seek to illustrate), and let 
his whole being, without any imp>ediment of artifice or thought, follow 
the divine T'Jt?—the law and flow of Nature’s inexplicable life. He w'ould 
be sparing of words, for words mislead as often as they guide, and the 
Tjo— the Way and the Essence of Nature—can never be phrased in w'ords 
or formed in thought; it can only be felt by the blood. He would reject 
the aid of machinery, preferring the older, more burdensome ways of 
simpler men; for machinery makes complexity, turbulence and inequality', 
and no man can live among machines and achieve peace." He would 
avoid the ownership of property, and w'ould find no use in his life for 
gold; like Timon he would let the gold lie hidden in the hills, and the pearls 
remain unsought in the deep. “His distinction is in understanding that 
all things belong to the one treasury, and that death and life should be 
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viewed in the same as liarmonious measures in rhe rhythm of 

Nature, waves of one sea. 

The center of Chuang’s iltou^ht, as of the thought of that half-Jegcndar)- 
Lao-rze who seemed to him so much profoimdcr than Confucius, \yhs a 
mystic vision of an impersonal unity, so strangely akin to tlie doctrines 
of Buddha and the Upanishads that one is tempted to believe that Indian 
metaphysics had found its way into China long before the recorded com¬ 
ing of Buddhism four hundred years later, h is true chat Chuang is an 
a^osric, a fatalist, a dcccmiinist and a pessimistj but this does not prevent 
him from being a kind of sceptical saint, a Tircf-intoxicatcd man* He 
e.xprcsscs his scepticism characteristically in a story: 

The Penumbra said m the Umbra:* “At one mometic you move, 
at another you are at resn Ac one moment you sit down, at another 
you get up. Why tiiis instability of purpose?^ "I depend," replied the 
Umbra, “upon somediing which causes me to do as I do; and that 
something depends upon something else w hich causes it to do as it 
does. . * , How can I cell why I do one thing or do not do an¬ 
other?” * * , When the body is decomposed, the mind w'iil be de¬ 
composed along widi it; must ncjt the case be pronounced very 
deplorable? . , * The changc-thc rise and dissoludon^f all chin^ 
(continuaJJy) goes on, but w'e do not know who it 13 that main¬ 
tains and continues the process. How do w'e know when anv one 
be^ns? How do we know when he will end? We have simply to 
wait for it, and nothing more.*" 

These problems, Chuang suspects, arc due less to the nature of things 
than to the limits of our thought; it is not to be wondered at that the 
effort of our imprisoned brains to understand the cosmos of which they 
arc such minute prticles should end in contradictions, “antinomies,” and 
befuddlcmcnt. T his atrempr to explain the w hole in terms of the parr has 
been a gipnric immodesty, foj^ivable only on the ground of the amuse¬ 
ment w hich it has caused; for humor, like philosophy, is a view' of the 
part in terms of the whole, and neither is possible without the other. The 
intellect, says Chnang-tze, can never avail to understand ultimate things, 
or any profound thing, such as the growth of a child* ‘ Disputarion is a 
proiff of not seeing dearly,” and in order to imderstand the Too, one ”musc 

' In an eclipse the peniunbra is the partly illumiiutcd space between the unibta {the 

cwupictc shadow) iiid the light. Perhaps, in Chuitngs allegon. the cortiplcte shadow is 
the body, interrogated by the partly iliumtnitsd nitnd. 
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Sternly suppress one’s knowledge”;”* we have to forget our theories and 
feel the fact. Education is of no help towards such understanding; sub¬ 
mersion in the flow of nature is all-important. 

What is the Tao that the rare and favored mystic sees? It is inexpressible 
in words; weakly and with contradictions we describe it as the unity of 
all things, their quiet flow from origin to fulfilment, and the law that gov¬ 
erns that flow. “Before there were heaven and earth, from of old it was, 
securely existing.””" In that cosmic unity all contradictions arc resolved, 
all distinctions fade, all opposites meet; wfithin it and from its standpoint 
there is no good or bad, no white or black, no beautiful or ugly,* no great 
or small. “If one only knows that the universe is but (as small as) a tare 
seed, and the tip of a hair is as large as a mountain, then one may be said 
to have seen the relativity of things.”"” In that vague entirety no form is 
permanent, and none so unique that it cannot pass into another in the 
leisurely cycle of evolution. 

The seeds (of things) arc multitudinous and minute. On the sur¬ 
face of the water they form a membranous texture. When they reach 
to where the land and water join they become the (lichens that 
form the) clothes of frogs and oysters. Coming to life on mounds 
and heights, they become the plantain; and receiving manure, ap- 
p>ear as crows’ feet. The roots of the crow’s foot become grubs, 
and its leaves, butterflies. This butterfly is changed into an insect, 
and comes to life under a furnace. Then it has the form of a moth. 

The mother after a thousand days becomes a bird. . . . The y'rng- 
hsi uniting with a bamboo produces the khmg-nmg; this, the pan¬ 
ther; the panther, the horse; and the horse the man. Alan then en¬ 
ters into the great Machinery (of Evolution), from which all things 
come forth, and which they enter at death.** 

It is not as clear as Darwin, but it will xrve. 

In this endless cycle man himself may pass into other forms; his present 
shape is transient, and from the viewpoint of eternity may be only super¬ 
ficially real—part of Mayans deceptive veil of difference. 

Once upon a time I, Oiuang-tze, dreamt I was a butterfly, flut¬ 
tering hither and thither, to ail intents and purposes a butterfly. 

I was conscious onlv of following my fancies as a buttertly, and was 

• “Hsi Shih was a beautiful woman; but when her features were reflected in the water 

the fish \i*cre frightened away.**** 
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unconscious of my individualir)^ as a man. Suddenljr I awoke, and 
there I Jay, myself again. Now I do not know whether I was then 
a man dreaming that I w'as a butterfly, or whether 1 am now a 
butterfly dreaming that I am a man “ 

Death is therefore only a change of form, possibly for the bccterj it is, 
as Ibsen was to say, the great Button-Moulder w^ho fuses us again in the 
furnace of change: 

Tze Lai fell ill and Jay gasping at die point of death, while his 
wdfe Euid children stood around him weeping. Li went to ask for 
him, and said to them: ^'Hush! Get out of the way! Do not disturb 
Jiiin in his process of transformation.” . . . Then, leaning againsc the 
door, he spoke to (the dying man), Tze Lai said: man's rela¬ 

tions with the Ym and the Ymg is more than that to his parents. 

If they arc hastening my death, and 1 do not obey, I shall be con¬ 
sidered unruly. There is the Great ft lass (of Nature), that makes 
me carrj^ this body, bbor wkh chis life, relax in old age, and rest 
tn death. Therefore that which lias taken tare of my birth is that 
which will take care of my death. Here is a great founder cast¬ 
ing his metal. If the metal, dancing up and dow'n, should say, "I 
must be made into a Mo Yeh' (a famous old sword), the gi^t 
founder would surely consider this metal an evil one. So, if, merely 
because one has once assumed the human form, one insists on being 
a man, and a man only, the author of transformation w ill be sure to 
consider this one an evil being. Lee us now regard heaven and 
earth as a great melting-pot, and the author of transformation as a 
great founder; and wherever we go, shall we not be at home? 
Quiet is our sleep, and cabn is our awakening.^™" 

When Chuang himself was about to die his disciples prepared for him 
a ceremonious funeral. But he bade them desist. *‘With heaven and earth 
for my coffin and shell, with the sun, moon and stars as my burial regalia, 
and wdth all creation to escon me to the grave—arc not my funeral para¬ 
phernalia ready to hand?” The disciples protested that, unburied, he 
would be eaten by the carrion birds of the air. I'o which Chuang 
answ ered, with the smiling irony of all his w'ords: “Above ground I shall 
be food for kites; below f shall be food for mole-crickets and ants. Why 
rob one to feed the other?*"* 

If we have spoken at such length of the ancient philosophers of Clhina 
it is partly because the insoluble problems of human life and destiny 
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irresistibly attract the inquisitive mind, and partly because the lore of 
her philosophers is the most precious jjonion of China’s gift to the world. 
Long ago (in 1697) the cosmic-minded Leibnitz, after studying Chinese 
philosophy, appealed for the mingling and cross-fertilization of East and 
West. “The condition of affairs among ourselves,” he wrote, in terms 
which have been useful to every generation, “is such that in view of the 
inordinate lengths to which the corruption of morals has advanced, I 
almost think it necessary' that Chinese missionaries should be sent to us 
to teach us the aim and practice of national theology. ... For I believe 
that if a wise man were to be appointed judge ... of the goodness of 
peoples, he would award the golden apple to the Chinese,”" He begged 
Peter the Great to build a land route to China, and he promoted the 
foundation of societies in Moscow and Berlin for the “opening up of 
China and the interchange of civilizations benveen China and Europe.”" 
In 1721 Christian Wolff made an anempt in this direction by lecturing at 
Halle “On the Practical Philosophy of the Chinese.” He was accused of 
atheism, and dismissed; but when Frederick mounted the throne he called 
him to Prussia, and restored him to honor." 

The Enlightenment took up Chinese philosophy at the same time that 
it car\xd out Clhinese gardens and adorned its homes with chmobertes. 
The Physiocrats seem to have been influenced by Lao-tze and Chuang-tze 
in their doctrine of laissez-jairef* and Rousseau at times talked so like the 
Old Master* that we at once correlate him with Lao-tze and Chuang, as 
we should correlate Volraire with Confucius and Mencius, if these had 
been blessed with wit. “1 have read the books of Confucius with atten¬ 
tion,” said Voltaire; “I have made extracts from them; 1 have found in 
them nothing but the purest morality, without the slightest tinge of 
charlatanism.”" Goethe in 1770 recorded his resolution to read the philo¬ 
sophical classics of China; and w'hen the guns of half the world resounded 
at Leipzig fort\’^-three years later, the old sage paid no attention to them, 
being absorbed in Chinese literature." 

May this brief and superficial introduction lead the reader on to study 
the Chinese philosophers themselves, as Goethe studied them, and Vol¬ 
taire, and Tolstoi. 


* E.g.; “Luxury', dissoluteness and slavery have always been the chasttsemenc of the 
ambitious efforts we have made to emerge from the happy ignorance in which Eternal 
Wisdom had placed us.” Professor (now Senator) Elbert lltomas, who quotes this pass¬ 
age from the Discourse on the Progress of the Sciences and Arts, considers “Eternal Wis¬ 
dom” an excellent translation of Lao-tze’s “Eternal Tao.”^ 
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The Age of the Poets 

I. CHIJCA*® BISMARCIC 

The Perhd of Contendmg Stutei— Tb^ mielde of Cb'n Fmg— 

Sbib Huang~ti unices Cbh7a—The Great IVail—The filmi¬ 
ng of the Books”—The fail 2 iTe of Sbib Huang-tl 

P RESUiMAEL\ Confucius died an unhappy man, for philosophers 
love unity, and the nation chat he had sought to unite under some 
powerful dynast)' persisted in chaos, corruption and division. AVhen the 
great unifier finally appeared, and succeeded, by his military and admin¬ 
istrative genius, in welding the states of China into one, he ordered that 
all existing copies of Confucius' books should be burned. 

We may judge the atmosphere of this "‘Period of the Contending 
Srates” from the story of Ch'u P mg. Having risen to promise as a poet 
and TO high place as an ofHcial, he found himself suddenly dismissed. He 
retired to the councr)fsidc, and contemplated life and dearh beside a quiet 
brook. Tell me, he asked an oracle, 

whether I should steadily pursue the path of truth and loyalt)% or 
follow in the wake of a corrupt generation. Should I work in the 
fields with spade and iioe, or seek advancement in the retinue of a 
grandcc' Should I court danger with outspoken words, or fawn 
in false cones upon die rich and great? Should I rest concent in the 
cultivation of virtue, or practise the art of wheedling women in 
order to secure success? Should I he pure and clean-handed in my 
rectitude, or an oil-mouthed, slippcn% time-serving sycophant?' 

He dodged the dilemmo by drox^Tiing himself (ca. J50 ii.c,);aiid until our 
own day the Chinese people celebrated his fame annually in the Dragon- 
boat Festival, during W'hich they searched for his body in every stream. 

The man who unified China had the most disreputable origin chat 
the Chinese historians could devTse. Shih Huang-ri, we arc informed 
was the illegitimate son of the Queen of Ch’in (one of the western srates) 
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by the noble minisrer Lii, who was wont to bang a thousand pieces of 
gold at his gate as a reward to any man who should better his composi¬ 
tions by so much as a single word,* (His son did not inherit these litemry 
tastes,) Shih, reports Szuma Ch*ieit, forced hLs father to suicide, persecuted 
his mother, and ascended the ducal throne when he w'as twelve years of 
age. AVhen he was twenty-five he began to conquer and anne?£ the petty 
states into which China had so long been divided* In 230 b.c, he con¬ 
quered I Ian; in 128, Chao; in 225, Wei; in 213, Ch*u; in 211, ’\cn; finally, 
in 221, the important state of Ch*i. For the first time in many centuries, 
perhaps for the first time in historv, China was under one rule. The con¬ 
queror took the title of Shih Huang-ti, and turned to the task of giving 
the new empire a lasting constitution. 

“A man with a very prominent nose, with large eyra, with the chest 
of a bird of prey, with the voice of a jackal, without beneficence, and with 
the heart of a tiger or a wolf”—this is the only description that the 
Chinese historians have left us of their favorite enemy.* Me was a robust 
and obstinate soul, recogniiiing no god but himself, and pledged, like some 
Nietzschenn Bismarck, to unify his counrrj^ by blood and iron. Having 
forged and mounted the throne of China, one of his first acts was to pro¬ 
tect the country' from the barbarians on the north by piecing together 
and completing the walls already cxisring along the frontier; and he found 
the muitirude of his domestic opponents a convenient source of recruits 
for this heroic symbol of Chinese grandeur and patience. The Great W all, 
1500 miles long, and adorned ar inte rivals with massive gateway's in the 
Assyrian st^de, is the largest structure ever reared by man; beside it, said 
Voltaire, “the p\’ramids of Egjqpt arc only puerile and useless masses.”* 
It took ten years and countless men; “it was the ruin of one generation,*^ 
say the Chinese, “and the salvation of many.** It did not quite keep out 
the barbarians, as wc shall sec; but it delayed and reduced their attacks. 
The Huns, barred for a rime from Chinese soU, moved west into Europe 
and down into Italy; Rome fell because China built a wall. 

Meanwhile Shih Huang-ti, like Napoleon, turned with pleasure from 
war to adniinlstracion, and created the outlines of the future Chinese state. 
He accepted the advice of his Legalist prime minister, Li Ssii, and re- 
soUxd to base Chinese society not, as heretofore, upon custom and local 
autonomy, but upon explicit law and a p«>wcrfui central government. 
He broke the power of the feudal barons, replaced tliem with a nobUitj' 
of functionaries appointed by the national min^st^y^ placed in each district 
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a militan' force independent of the civil governor, introduced, uniform 
laws and regulations, simplified official ceremonies, issued a state coinage, 
divided most of the feudal estates, prepared for the prosperity of China 
by establishing peasant proprretorship of the soil, and paved the way 
for a completer unity by building great highways in every direction from 
his capital at Hien-yang. He embellished this city with many palaces, 
and persuaded the 120,000 richest and most powerful families of the em¬ 
pire to live under his obsen’ant eye. Traveling in disguise and unarmed, 
he made note of abuses and disorders, and then issued unmistakable orders 
for their correction. Me encouraged science and discouraged letters.* 

For the men of letters—the poets, the critics, the philosophers, above 
all the Confucian scholars—were his sworn foes. They fretted under his 
dictatorial authority, and saw in the establishment of one supreme govern¬ 
ment an end to that variety and liberty of thought and life which had 
made literature flourish amid the wars and divisions of the Chou Dynasty. 
When they protested to Shih Iluang-ti against his ignoring of ancient 
ceremonies, he sent them curtly about their business.' A commission of 
mandarins, or official scholars, brought to him their unanimous suggestion 
that he should restore the feudal system by giving fiefs to his relatives; 
and they added: “For a person, in any matter, not to model himself on 
antiquity, and yet to achieve duration—that, to our knowledge, has never 
happened.*” The prime minister, Li Ssii, who was at that time engaged 
in reforming the Chinese script, and establishing it approximately in the 
form which it retained till our own time, met these criticisms with an 
historic speech that did no ser\'ice to Chinese letters: 

The Five Sovereigns did not repeat each other’s actioas, the Three 
Royal Dynasties did not imitate each other; ... for the times had 
changed. Now your Majesty has for the first time accomplished 
a great work and has founded a glory which will last for ten thou¬ 
sand generations. TTic stupid mandarins are incapable of under¬ 
standing this. ... In ancient days China was divided up and trou¬ 
bled; there was no one who could unify her. That is why all the 
nobles flourished. In their discourses the mandarins all talk of the 
ancient days, in order to blacken the present. . . . They encour¬ 
age the people to forge calumnies. This being so, if thev are not 
opposed, among the upper classes the position of the sovereign will 
be depreciated, while among the lower classes associations will 
flourish. . . . 
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1 suggest chat the official histories, ’u'ith the exception of the 
Afertioirf of be al! bumt» and chat those wlio attempt to hide 

the Shi-Chrjigt the Shti-Chmg* and the Di^canries tl:>e Hifndred 
SoboolSf be forced to bring them to the authorities to be burnt.' 


The Emperor liked the idea coiisiderably, and Lsued the order; the 
books of the historians were everj^where brought to rhe flames, so that 
the weight of the past should be removed from the present, and the his¬ 
tory of China might begin with Shih Huang-ti. Scienrifle books, and the 
works of iMeitciiis, seem to have been excepted from the conflagration, 
and many of the forbidden books were preserv'ed in the Imperial Libtar}\ 
where they might be consulted by such students as had obtained official 
permission." Since books W’cre then written on strips of bamboo fastened 
with swivel pins, and a volume might be of some weight, the scholars who 
sought to evade the order were put to many diflicukics, A number of 
them were detected; tradition says that many of them were sent to labor 
on the Great ^Vall, and that four hundred and sixty were pur to death. 
Nevertheless some of the literati memorized the complete works of Con¬ 
fucius, and passed them on by word of mouth to equal memories. Soon 
after the Emperoris death these volumes were freely circulated again, 
though many errors, presumably, had crept into their texts. The only 
pennanent result was to lend an aroma of sanctity to the proscribed liccra- 
Ture, and to make Shih Huang-ri unpopular with the Chinese historians. 
For t^cnerations the people expressed their judgment of him by befouling 
his grave,"* 

The destruction of powerful families, and of freedom in writing and 
speech, left Shih almost friendless in his declining years. Attempts were 
made to assassinate hun; he discovered them in time, and slew the assailants 
with his own hand,*" He sat on his throne with a sword across his knees, 
and let no man know in what room of his many palaces he would sleep. 
Like Alexander he sought to strengthen his d)masty by spreading the 
norion that he was a god; but as the comparison limped, he, like Alex¬ 
ander, failed. He decreed that his dynastic successors should number 
themselves from him as “First Emperor," down to the ten thousandth of 
their line; but the line ended with his son. In his old age, if we credit the 
historians w^ho hated him, he became superstitious, and went to much 
expense to find an elixir of immoitaljty. \Vhcn he died, his body was 


• Cf. p. 665 bdow. 
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brought back secretly to his capital; and to conceal its smell it w'as coH'^ 
voyed by a caravan of decaying fish. Several hundred maidens (we arc 
told) were buried alive to keep him company; and his successor, grateful 
for his death, lavished art and money upon the tomb. The roof was 
skidded with constellations, and a map of the empire was traced in quick¬ 
silver on the floor of bronze. Machines were erected in tjie vault for the 
automatic slaughter of intmders; and huge candles were lit in the hope 
that they would for an indefinite period illuminate the doings of the dead 
emperor and his queens. The workmen who brought the coffin into the 
tomb were buried alive with their burden, lest they should live to reveal 
the secret passage to the grave 

II. EXPERIMENTS IN SOCIALISM 

Chaos and poverty^Tbe Han Dynasty—The tefortns of Wu 77— 

77;e ‘mcoitie tax—The piamied ec&nmfiy of iVang Mrnig 
-Its overtbrovy-The Tatar mvasion 

Oisorder followed his death, as it has folloAVcd the passing of almost 
every dictator in history- only an immortal can wisely take all poAver into 
his hands. The people revolted against his son, killed him soon after he 
had killed Li Ssii, and put an end to the Ch’in Dynasty within five years 
after its founders death. Rival princes established riA^d kingdoms, and 
disorder ruled again. Then a clever cojidottiere, Kao-tsu, seized the throne 
and founded the Han Dymastyt which, Avich some interruptions and a 
change of capital,* lasted four hundred y^cars. Wen Ti (179-57 b.c.) 
restored freedom of speech and Avriring, re\^okcd the edict by which Shih 
Huang-ri had forbidden criticism of the goA^mment, pursued a jwUcy 
of peace, and inaugurated the Chinese custom of defeating a hostile sen- 
cral with gifts.** 

The greatest of the Han emperors aa as Wu Ti. In a reign of oa er half 
a century (140-87 r,c) he pushed back the invading barbarians, and ex¬ 
tended the rule of China over Korea, iManchuria, Annam, Indo-Chlna and 
Turkestan; noAv for the first time China acquired those vast dimensions 
which we have been wont to associate with her name. W^u Ti experi¬ 
mented wnth socialism by establishing national ownership of natural rc- 

‘ The Han'* Dynasty, io6 had iu capital at Lo^yang.now Hdnan- 

fu[ the “Eastern Iran"* Dynasty, 34-211 ajj., had its capital at OVang-an, unw SLan-fu. The 
Chinese still call themselves the “Suns uj Han." 
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sources^ to prevent private individuals from “reseir-ing to their sole use 
the riches of the mountains and the sea in order to gain a fortune, and 
from putting tliic lower classes into subjection to themselves.’^’" The pro¬ 
duction of salt and iron, and the manufacture and sale of fermented drinks, 
were made state monopolies. To break the povi'er of middlemen and 
speculators—“those who buy on credit and make loans, those who buy to 
heap up in the towns, those who accumulate all sorts of commodities” 
as the contemporary historian, Szuma Ch'ien expressed it—Ti estab- 
lished a national s>'stem of transport and exchange, and sought to control 
trade in such n way as to prevent sudden variations in price. State work¬ 
ingmen made all the means of transportation and delivery in the empire. 
The state stored surplus goods, selling them when prices were rising too 
rapidly, buying them when prices were fallingi in this \vay, says Szuma 
Ch’ien, “the rich merchants and large shop-keepers would be prevented 
from making big profits, . . . and prices w^ould be regulated throughout 
the empire.”" All incomes had to be registered with the government, and 
had to pay an annual tax of five per cent* In order to facilitate the pur¬ 
chase and consumption of commodities the Emperor enlarged the supply 
of currency by issuing coins of silver alloyed wrth tin* Great public xvorks 
were undertaken in order to provide employment for the millions \vhom 
private industry had failed to maintain; bridges w-erc flung across China’s 
streams, and innumerable canals were cut to bind the rivers and irrigate 
the fields.”* 

For a time the new system flourished. Trade grew in amount, variety 
and extent, and bound China even wnth the distant nations of the Near 
East ” The capital, Lo-yang, increased in population and wealth, and the 
coffers of the government were swollen with revenue. Scholarship flour¬ 
ished, pocm^ abounded, and Chinese pottery began to be beautiful, in the 
Imperial Library there were 5,123 volumes on the classics, 2,705 on 
philosophy, 1,518 on poetry, 2,5^8 on matliematics, 868 on medicine, 790 
on war,^ Only those who had passed the state examinations were eligible 

* “The situation,'' says Grancr, "* * * revolutionary* If the Emperor Wu had had 
some kiDdred spirit, he might ha%'c been ahEe to profit by tfiis and create, in a new order 
of society, the Chinese Sure. . . . But the Emperor only saw the mo&i lugcni needs. He 
seems only to have tlioughr of using varied cipedienK frcptn day to day—rejected when 
they had yielded sulficietic to ap|>ear worn out—and new men—sacrificed as soon as they 
had succeeded well: enoogh to assunie a dangeroits lir of authority* The resdessness of 
the despot and die ahuir vision of the imperial law-makeis made China miss the rarest 
oppoitunity she had bad to become a compact and organixed state*"® 
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to public office^ and these examinations were open to alL China had never 
prospered so before, 

A combination of natural misfomines with human deviltry put an end 
to this brave experiment. Floods akernaced with droughtSt raised 
prices beyond control. Harassed by the high cost of food and clothing, 
the people began to clamor for a return to the good old days of an 
idealized past, and proposed that the inventor of the new system should 
be boiled alive. Business men protested that state control had diminished 
healthy initiative and competition, and they objected to paying, for the 
support of these experiments, the high taxes levied upon them by the 
government." Women entered the court, acquired a secret influence over 
important functionaries, and became an clement in a wave of oificial 
corruption that spread far and wide after the death of the Emperor.'* 
Counterfeiters imitated the new currency so successfully that it had to 
be withdravvm. The business of c.xploiting the weak was resumed under 
a new management, and for a century the reforms of Wu Ti were for¬ 
gotten or reviled. 

At the beginning of our era-eighty-four years after Wu Ti's death 
—another reformer ascended the throne of China, fiist as regent, and 
then as emperor. Wang .Mang was of the highest type of Chinese gentle¬ 
man,* I’hough rich, he lived temperately, even frugally, and scattered 
his income among his friends and the poor. Absortid in the vital 
struggle to reorganize the economic and political life of his country, 
he found tin^c nevertheless not only to patronize literarurc and scholar¬ 
ship, but to become an accomplished scholar himself. On his accession to 
power he surrounded himself not with the usual politicians, but xvith men 
trained in letters and philosophy; to these men his enemies attributed his 
failure, and his friends attributed his success. 

Shocked by the development of slavery on the large estates of China, 
Wang Mang, at the very outset of his reign, abolished borh the slavery 
and the estates by nationalizing the land. He divided the soil into equal 
tracts and distributed it among the peasants; and, to prevent the renewed 
concentration of wealth, he forbade the sale or purchase of land.* He 
continued the state monopolies of salt and iron, and added to them state 
ownership of mines and state control of the traffic in wine. Like W'u Ti 
he tried to protect the cultiv ator and the consumer against the merchant 
by fi.\ing the prices of commodities. The state bought agricultural sur- 

* Unless there is truth in the nimor circulated on rht death of the boy emperor, in the 
year 5 that War^ Manx's family had poisoned him.^ 
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pluses in time of plenry, and sold them in time of dearth* Loans were 
made by the government, at low rates of interest, for any productive 
enterprise." 

Wang had conceived his policies in economic terms, and had forgotten 
the nature of man. He worked long hours, day and night, to devise 
schemes that would make the nation rich and happyj and he was heart- 
broken to find that social disorder mounted during his reign. Natural 
calamities like drought and flood continued to disrupt his planned 
economy, and all the groups whose greed had been clipped by his reforms 
united to plot his fall. Revolts broke out, apparently among the people, 
but probably financed from above; and while Wang, bewildered by such 
ingratitude, struggled to control these insurrections, subject peoples weak¬ 
ened his prestige by throwing off tlie Chinese yoke, and the Hiung-nu 
barbarians overran the northern provinc<^^ The rich Liu family put 
itself at the head of a general rebellion, captured Chang-an, slew Wang 
Mang, and annulled his reforms. EveiyTliing was as before* 

The Han line ended in a succession of weak emperors, and was fol¬ 
lowed by a chaos of petty dynasties and divided states. Despite the Great 
Wall the Tatars poured down into China, and conquered large areas of 
the nonh. And as the Huns broke dowm the organization of the Roman 
Empire, and helped to plunge Europe into a Dark Age for a hundred 
years, so the inroads of these kindred Tatars disordered the life of China, 
and put an end for a while to the growTh of civilization. We may judge 
the strength of the Chinese stock, character aaid culture from the fact that 
this disturbance was much briefer and less profound than that which 
ruined Rome. After an interlude of war and chaos, and racial mbeture 
with the invaders, Chinese civUizacion recovered, and enjoyed a brilliant 
resurrection* The very blood of the Tatars served, perhaps, to reinvig¬ 
orate a nation already old. The Chinese accepted the conquerors, married 
them, civilized them, and advanced to the zenith of their history. 


Ill* THE GLORY OF t’aKG 

The dy nastyat Tsung's -nrethod of reducing crhne—An 

age of prosperity—The ^‘Brillhnt Emperor*^—The romance 
of Vang K'wei-fei—The rebelUon of An Lu-shan 

The great age of China owed its coming partly to this new biological 
mixture,* partly to the spiritual stimulation derived from the advent of 


• Cf. Sir W. FJiridcrs Perrie, The Revolutians of London, CLd. 
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Buddhism^ partly to the genius of one of China^s greatest emperors, T^ai 
Tsung (627-50 A*D.) At the age of twenty-one he was raised to the 
throne by the abdication of his father^ a second Kao-tsu» who had estatn 
lished the T^ang Dynast\" nine years before. He began unprepossessingly 
by murdering the bmtliers vt^ho threatened to displace him; and then he 
exercised his militaiy*^ abilities by pushing back the invading barbarians 
into their native haunts, and reconquering those neighboring territories 
which had thrown off Chinese rule after the fall of the Han. Suddenly 
he grew tired of war, and returning to his capital, Ch'ang-an, gave him¬ 
self to the waj's of peace. He read and re-read the works of Confucius, 
and had them published in a resplendent format, saying: “By using a 
mirror of brass you may sec to adjust your cop; by using antiquity as a 
mirror you may learn to foresee the rise and fall of empires.^" He refused 
all ]u.\urics, and sent away the three thousand ladies who had been chosen 
to entertain hinu W^hen his ministers rcainunended severe law^s for the 
repression of crime, he told them: “If I diminish expenses, lighten the 
taxes, employ only honest officials, so that the people have clothing 
enough, this will do more to abolish robbery than the employment of the 
severest punishments.”" 

One day he visited the jails of Ch’ang-an, and saw two hundred and 
ninct}'' men who had been condemned to die. He sent them out to tlii 
the fields, relying solely on their word of honor that they w'ould return. 
Everj" man came back; and T ai I'sung was so well pleased that he set 
them all free. He laid it dowm then that no emperor should ratify a death 
sentence until he had fasted three days. He made his capital so beautiful 
chat tourists flocked to it from India and Europe. Buddhist monks arrived 
in great numbers from India, and Chinese Buddhists, like Yuan Chwang, 
traveled freely to Indk to study the new religion of China at its source. 
Missionaries came to Ch^ang-an to preach Zoroastrianism and Ncstorian 
Christianity; the Emperor, like Akbar, welcomed them, gave them pro¬ 
tection and freedom, and exempted their temples from taxation, at a rime 
when Europe w as sunk in poverty, intellectual darkness, and theological 
strife. He himself remained, w-ithout dogma or prejudice, a simple Con- 
fucian. “When he died,” says a brilliant historian, “the grief of the people 
knew no bounds, and even the foreign envoys cut themselves with knives 
and lancets and sprinkled the dead emperorY bier with their self-shed 
blood;™ 
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He Jijid paved the way for Cliina^s most creative age. Rich with fifty 
years of comparative peace and stable govern me nt» she began to export her 
surplus of rice, com, silk, and spices, and spent her profits on unparalleled 
luxury. Her lakes were filled witli can-ed and painted pleasure-boats; her 
rivers and canals were picturesque with commerce, and from her harbors 
ships sailed to distant ports on the Indian Ocean and the Persian Gulf. 
Never before had China known such wealth; never had she enjoyed such 
abundant food, such comfortable houses, such exquisite clothing.” AVhile 
silk Avas selling in Europe for its weight in gold,” it Avas a routine article 
of dress for half the population of the larger cities of China, and fur coats 
Avere more frequent in eighth-ccntur)^ Ch’ang-an than in rwcntiech--ccntury 
NeAv York. One Aullage near the capital had silk factories employing a 
hundred thousand men." *^What hospitality?” exclaimed Li Po, “what 
squandering of money! Red jade cups and rare dainty food on tables in¬ 
laid with green getnsl”" Statues were canned out of rubies, and pretentious 
corpses were buried on beds of pearl." The great race was suddenly 
enamored of beauty, and lavislicd honors on those who could create it. 
“At this age,“ says a Chinese critic, “Avhoevcr was a man was a poet.^”* 
Emperors promoted poets and painters to high office, said ^^Sir John j\lan- 
ville”* would have it that no one dared to address the Emperor save “it be 
mynsrrclles that singen and tellen gestes.*^“ In the eighteenth century of 
our era Manchu emperors ordered an antholog)'- to be prepared of the 
T^ang poets; the result was thirty volumes, 'containing 48,900 poems by 
2,300 poets; so much had sutAuved the criticism of time. The Imperial 
Library had groAAm to 54,000 A'olumes. “At this time,” sa^'S Murdoch, 
“China undoubtedly stood in the very forefront of civilization. She Avas 
then the most powerful, the most enbghtcncd, the most progressive, and 
the best-governed, empire on the face of the globe." “It w^ the most 
polished epoch that the Avorld had ever scen.”t 

Ac the head and height of it was Ming Huang—i.e., “The Brilliant Eni’ 
peror”—Avho ruled China, with certain intermissions;, for some forty years 
( 713-56 A.i>.). He was a man full of human contradictions; he Avrote 
poetiy' and made war upon distant lands, exacting tribute from Turkey, 

• "The a^umed n.Tmc 3 French physician wha iri the founccnih century ceifiipu^ed u 
volume i>i travels, mostly iiiugiiuf^’, occasionally ULumuucLiigf, alw-ays fascinating. 

t .^^thu^ AA^alcy." Cf. the Eacydopsdh BHi^rmka (i4rh cd.. stvili, j6t>: ‘'in die 'Pang 
D^TUWiy * - -China was withuut duubc the grearex and meet civildtrd power in the worliL" 
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Persia and Samarkand; he abolished capital punishment and reformed the 
administration of prisons and courts; he levied taxes mercilessly, suffered 
poets, artists and scholars gladly, and established a college of music in his 
“Pear Tree Garden.” He began his reign like a Puritan, closing the silk 
factories and forbidding the ladies of the palace to wear jewelry or em¬ 
broidery”; he ended it like an epicurean, enjoy”mg every art and every 
luxury”, and at last sacrificing his throne for the smiles of Yang Kwei-fei. 

W’hen he met her he was sixty” and she was twenty-seven; for ten y”ears 
she had been the concubine of his eighteenth son. She was corpulent and 
wore false hair, but the Emperor loved her because she was obstinate, 
capricious, domineering and insolent. She accepted his admiration gra¬ 
ciously, introduced him to five families of her relatives, and permitted 
him to find sinecures for them at the court. Ming called his lady ‘‘The 
Great Pure One,” and learned from her the gentle art of dissipation. The 
Son of Heaven thought little now of the state and its affairs; he placed 
all the powers of government in the hands of the Pure One’s brother, the 
corrupt and incapable Yang Kuo-chung; and while destruction gathered 
under him he reveled through the days and nights. 

An Lu-shan, a Tatar courtier, also loved Yang Kwei-fel He won the 
confidence of the Emperor, who promoted him to the post of provincial 
gov'emor in the north, and placed under his command the finest armies 
in the realm. Suddenly An Lu-shan proclaimed himself emp>eror, and 
turned his armies toward Ch*ang-an. The long-neglected defenses fell, and 
Ming deserted his capital. The soldiers who esconed him rebelled, slew 
Yang Kuo-chung and all the five families, and, snatching Yang Kwei-fei 
from the monarch’s hands, killed her before his eyes. Old and beaten, the 
Elmperor abdicated. An Lu-shan’s barbaric hordes sacked Ch’ang-an, and 
slaughtered the population indiscriminately.* Thirty”-sLx million people 
are said to have lost their lives in the rebellion." In the end it failed; An 
Lu-shan was killed by his son, who was killed by a general, who was 
killed by his son. By the year 762 a.d. the turmoil had worn itself out, 
and Ming Huang returned, heart-broken, to his ruined capital. There, a 
few months later, he died. In this framework of romance and tragedy 
the poetry of Giina flourished as never before. 


• the Tatars overthrew Ming Huang and sacked Chang-an." savs Arthur Walev, 

“it was as if Turks had ravaged Versailles in the rime of Louis X 1 V.”“ 
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IV. THE BANISHED ANGEL 

An anecdote of Li Po—His yotith, prowess and loves—On the 
hnperial barge — The gospel of the grape — War — The 
Wander'mgs of Li Po—ln prison—Deathless Poetry” 

One day, at the height of his reign, Ming Huang received ambassadors 
from Korea, who brought him important messages written in a dialect 
which none of his ministers could understand. “What!” exclaimed the 
Elmperor, “among so many magistrates, so many scholars and warriors, 
cannot there be found a single one who knows enough to relieve us of 
vexation in this affair? If in three days no one is able to decipher this 
letter, every one of your appointments shall be suspended.” 

For a day the ministers consulted and fretted, fearing for their offices 
and their heads. Then Minister Ho Chi-chang approached the throne and 
said: “Your subject presumes to announce to your Majesty that there is 
a poet of great merit, called Li, at his house, who is profoundly acquainted 
with more than one science; command him to read this letter, for there 
is nothing of which he is not capable.” The Emperor ordered Li to present 
himself at court immediately. But Li refused to come, saying that he could 
not p)ossibly be worthy of the task assigned him, since his essay had been 
rejected by the mandarins at the last examination for public office. The 
Elmperor soothed him by conferring upon him the title and robes of 
doctor of the first rank. Li came, found his examiners among the ministers, 
forced them to take off his boots, and then translated the document, which 
announced that Korea proposed to make war for the recovery of its free¬ 
dom. Having read the message, Li dictated a learned and terrifying reply, 
which the E^nperor signed without hesitation, almost believing what Ho 
whispered to him—that Li was an angel banished from heaven for some 
impish deviltry."* The Koreans sent apologies and tribute, and the Fjn- 
peror sent part of the tribute to Li. Li gave it to the innkeeper, for he 
loved \vine. 

On the night of the poet’s birth his mother—of the family of Li—had 
dreamed of Tai-po Hsing, the Great White Star, which in the W'est is 
called N’enus. ^ the child was named Li, meaning plum, and sur- 
named Tai-po, which is to say. The M hite Star. At ten he had mas¬ 
tered all the books of Confucius, and was composing immortal poctr\\ 


* It b a prettj* tale, perhaps composed by Li Po. 
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At rvvelvc he went to live like a philosopher in the mountains, and stayed 
there for many years. He grew in health and strength, practised swords¬ 
manship, and then announced his abilities to the world: “Though less than 
seven (Chinese) feet in height, 1 am strong enough to meet ten thousand 
men.”** (“Ten thousand” is Chinese for many.) Then he w'andered leis¬ 
urely about the earth, drinking the lore of love from varied lips. He sang 
a song to the “Maid of Wu’*: 


Wine of the grapes. 

Goblets of gold— 

And a pretty maid of Wu— 

She comes on pony-back; she is fifteen. 
Blue-painted eyebrows— 

Shoes of pink brocade- 
inarticulate speech— 

But she sings bewitchingly well. 

So, feasting at the table. 

Inlaid with tortoise-shell. 

She gets drunk in my lap. 

Ah, child, what caresses 
Behind lily-broidercd cunains!** 


He married, but earned so little money that his wife left him, taking the 
children with her. W'^as it to her, or to some less-wonted flame, that he 
wrote his w'istful lines?— 


Fair one, when you w'ere here, I filled the house with flowers. 

Fair one, now you arc gone—only an empty couch is left. 

On the couch the embroidered quilt is rolled up; 1 cannot sleep. 

It ts three years since you went. The perfume you left behind 
haunts me stilL 

The perfume strays about me forever; but w'hcrc arc you. Beloved? 

I sigh—the yellow leaves fall from the branch; 

I wxcp—the dew twinkles white on the green mosses.** 

He consoled himself with w ine, and became one of the “Six Idlers of 
the Bamboo Grove,” w ho took life without haste, and let their songs and 
poems cam their uncertain bread. Hearing the wine of Niauchung highly 
commended, Li set out at once for that cit)% three hundred miles away.** 
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In his wanderings he met Tu Fu, who was to be his rival for China’s 
poetic crowTi; they exchanged lyrics, went hand in hand like brothers, and 
slept under the same coverlet until fame divided them. Everybody loved 
them, for they were as harmless as saints, and spoke with the same pride 
and friendliness to paup>ers and kings. Finally they entered Ch*ang-an; 
and the jolly minister Ho loved Li’s poetry so well that he sold gold orna¬ 
ments to buy him drinks. Tu Fu describes him: 

As for Li Po, give him a jugful, 

He will write one hundred poems. 

He dozes in a wine-shop 
On a city-street of Chang-an; 

And though hb Sovereign calls. 

He will not board the Imperial barge. 

“Please, your Majesty,” says he, 

“I am a god of wine.” 

Those were merry days when the Emperor befriended him, and show¬ 
ered him with gifts for singing the prabes of the Pure One, Yang Kwei- 
fei. Once Ming held a royal Feast of the Peonies in the Pavilion of Aloes, 
and sent for Li Po to come and make verses in honor of hb mbtress. Li 
came, but too drunk for poetry; court attendants threw cold water upon 
hb amiable face, and soon the poet burst into song, celebrating the rivdry 
of the p>eonies with Lady Yang: 

The glory of trailing clouds b in her garments. 

And the radiance of a flower on her face. 

O heavenly apparition, found only far above 
On the top of the Mountain of Many Jewels, 

Or in the fairy Palace of Cr}*stal when the moon b up! 

Yet I see her here in the earth’s garden— 

The spring wind softly sw’eeps the balustrade. 

And the dew-drops glbten thickly. . . . 

Vanc|ubhed arc the endless longings of love 
Borne into the heart on the w'inds of spring.* 

MTio would not have been pleased to be the object of such song? And 
yet the Lady Yang was persuaded that the poet had subtly satirized her; 
and from that moment she bred suspicion of him in the heart of the King. 
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He presented Li Po witK a pursc^ and let him go. Once again the poet 
took to the open road, and consoled hitnsclf with wine. He joined those 
“Light Immortals of the Wine Cup” whose drinkings were the talk of 
Ch'ang-an. He accepted the view of Liu Ling, who desired always to be 
followed by tw^o ser\'ants, one with wine, the other with a spade to bury 
him where he fell; for, said Liu, "the affairs of this w'orld arc no more 
than duckweed in the river.”*^ The poets of China were resolved to atone 
for the Puritanism of Chinese philosophy, *"To wash and rinse our souls 
of their age-old sorrows,” said Li Po, “we drained a hundred jugs of 
wine.”" And he intones like Omar the gospel of the grape: 

The swift stream pours into the sea and returns never more, 

I>o you not see high on yonder tower 
A white-haired one sorrowing before his brighr mirror? 
lit the morning those locks were like black sUlc, 

In tlie evening they are all like snow. 

Let us, while w'e may, caste the old delights. 

And leave not the golden cask of wine 
To stand alone in the moonlight. , . , 

1 desire only the long ecstasy of wine. 

And desire not to awaken. . . , 

Now let you and me buy wine today! 

\\Tty say we have not the price? 

Aiy horse spotted with fine flowers, 

Aly fur coat worth a thousand pieces of gold. 

These 1 will cake out, and call my boy 
To barter them for su'eet wine, 

And w^ith you twain, let me forget 
The sorrow of ten thousand ages!" 

WTiat were these sorrows? The agony of despised love? PTardly; for 
though the Chinese take love as much to heart as we do, their poets do not 
so frequently intone its pains. It was war and exile. An Lu-shan and 
the raking of the capital, the ffight of the Emperor and the death of 
Yang, the return of Aiing Huang to his desolated halls, that gave Li the 
taste of human tragedy, "There is no end to war!” he mourns; and then 
his heart goes out to the W'omen w ho have lost their husbands to Mars. 
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Tis December* Lo^ tnc pensive iiiaid of Yu-chow! 

She wiU not sUigt she will not smile; her moth eyebrows arc di- 
sheveJed. 

She stands by tiie gate and watches the wayfarers pass^ 

Remembering him w'ho snatched his sword and went to save tlie 
border-land, 

Him who suffered bitterly in the cold beyond the Great Wall^ 

Him who fell in die battle, and Will never come back. 

In die tjger-striped gold case for her keeping 
There remains a pair of w^hite-feathered arrows 
Amid the cobw-ebs and dust gathered of long years*- 
O empty dreams of love, too sad to look upon! 

She t^cs them out and bums them to ashes* 

By building a dam one may stop the flow of the YelloiiV River* 

But who can assuage the grief of her heart when it snows* and 
the north wdnd blow'S?* 

Wc picture him now wandering from city to city, from state to state, 
much as Tsui Tsung-chi described him: “A knapsack on your back filled 
Tvith books, you go a thousand miles and more, a pilgrim. Under your 
sleeves there is a dagger* and hi your pocket a collection of poems. In 
these long wanderings his old friendship W'ith nature gave him solace and 
an unnamable peace; and through his lines we see his land of flowers, 
and feel that urban civilization already lay heavy on the Chinese souU 

Wliy do I live among the green mountains? 

[ laugh and answer not* my soul is serene; 

It divelJs in another heaven and eartli belonging to no man. 

The peach trees arc in Sower, and the w ater flow's on," 


Or again: 

I saw the moonlight before my couch. 

And W’ondered if it were nor the frost on the ground, 

1 raised my head and looked out on the mountairniioon; 
I bow'ed mv head and thought of my far-off home." 
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Now^ as his hair grew white, his heart was flooded ivith longing for 
the scenes of his youth. How many times, in the artificiaJ life of the 
capital, he had pined for the natural simplicity of parentage and home! 

In the land of Wa the mulheriT'' leaves arc green. 

And thrice the silkworn'ss have gone to sleep. 

In East Luh, where niy family stays, 

I wonder who is sowing those fields of ouis, 

I cannot be back in rime for the spring doings. 

Yet I can help notliing, traveling on the river. 

The south wind, blowing, wafts my homesick spirit 
And carries it up to the front of our familiar tavern. 

There I sec a peach-tree on the ease side of the house, 

With thick leaves and branches waving in the blue mist. 

It is the tree I planted before my parting three years ago. 

The peach-tree has grown now as tall as the tavern-roof. 

While 1 have wandered about without returning. 

Ping-yang, my pretty daughter, I sec you stand 
By the peach-tree, and pluck a flow'ering branch. 

You pluck the flowers, but I am not there— 

How your tears flow like a stream of water! 

My little son, Po-chin, grown up to your sister^s shoulders, 

You come out with her under the peach-tree; 

But who is there to pat you on the back? 

W'Tien I think of these things my senses fail. 

And a sharp pain cuts my heart every day. 

Now I tear off a piece of wliicc silk to w'ritc this letter. 

And send it to you with my love a long way up the river.“ 

His last years w'ere bitter, for he had never stooped to make money, 
and in the chaos of war and revolution he found no king to keep him from 
starvation. Gladly he accepted the offer of Li-ling, Prince of Yung, to 
join his staff; but Li-ling revolted against the successor of Ming Huang, 
and when the revolt w^as suppressed, Li Po found himself in jail, con¬ 
demned to death as a traitor to the state. Then Kuo Tsi-i, the general 
who had put down the rebellion of An Lu-shan, begged that Li Po's 
life might be ransomed by the forfeit of his own rank and title. The 
Emperor commuted the sentence to perpetual banishment. Soon there- 
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after a general amnesty was declared, and the poet turned his faltering 
Steps homeward. Three years later he sickened and died; and legend, dis¬ 
content with an ordinary end for so rare a soul, told how he was drowned 
in a river while attempting, in liilarious intoxication, to embrace the 
water’s redection of the moon. 

All in all the thirty volumes of delicate and kindly verse which he left 
behind him warrant his reputation as the greatest poet of Cliina. "He 
is the lofty peak of Tai," exclaims a Chinese critic, “towering above the 
thousand mountains and hills; he is the sun in whose presence a million 
stars of heaven lose their scintillating brilliance.*”" Ming Huang and Lady 
Yang arc dead, but Li Po still sings. 

My ship is built of spice-weod and has a nidder of nmlan;*^ 

Musicians sit at the two ends with jeweled bamboo Sates and pipes 
of gold. 

WTiat a pleasure it is, with a cask of sweet wine 

And singing girls beside me, 

To drift on the water hither and thither with the waves! 

I am happier than the fair)' of the air, 

Who rode on his yellow crane, 

And free as the merman who followed the sea-gulls aimlessly. 

Now with the strokes of my inspired pen I shake the Five Mountains. 

My poem is done. 1 laugh, and my delight is vaster than the sea, 

O deathless poetjy'I The songs of Ch’u P’ingt are ever glorious as 
the sun and moon. 

While the palaces and towers of the Chou kings have vanished from 
the hills." 

V, SOME QU.\LITIES OF CHINESE POETRY 

""free 'yerj^** — — *'^EvCfy pQCf/i tt ptettire aitd 

picture a poem" — Seutimc?itality — Perfccthn of fortn 

It is impossible to judge Chinese poetry from Li alone; to feel it (which 
is better than judging) one must surrender himself unhurriedly to many 
Chinese poets, and to the unique methods of their poetIy^ Certain subtle 
qualities of it arc hidden from us in translation: W'e do not sec the pic¬ 
turesque written characters, each a monosyllabic, and yet expressing a 


* A precious wood, 

t Cf. p. 6^ above. 
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complex idcii; ue do not see the lines^ running from top to bottom and 
from right to left^ we do not catch the meter and the rhyme, which adhere 
with proud rigidity to ancient precedents and laws; we do not hear the 
tones—the flats and sharps—that give a beat to Chinese verse; at least half 
the art of the Far Eastern poet is lost when he is read by %vhat we should 
call a “foreigner" In the original a Chinese poem at its best is a form as 
polished and precious as a hawthorn vase; to us it is only a bit of decep¬ 
tively “free” or ^'imagist^* versCj half caught and u'cakly rendered by some 
earnest but alien mind. 

WTiat we do sec is, above all, brevity. We arc apt to think these 
poems too slight, and feel an unreal disappointment at nussing the majesty 
and boredom of Milton and Homer, liut the Chinese believe that all 
poetry must be brief; that a long poem is a contradiction in terms—since 
poetry, to them, is a moment’s ecstasy, and dies when dragged out in epic 
reams. Its mission is to sec and paint a picture wTth a stroke, and write a 
philosophy in a dozen lines; its ideal is infinite meaning in a little rhythm* 
Since pictures arc of the essence of poet^J^ and the essence of Oiinese 
writing is pictography, the w ritten language of China is spontaneously 
poetic; it lends itself to writing in pictures, and shuns abstractions that 
cannot be phrased as things seen. Since abstractions multiply with civili¬ 
zation, the Chinese language, in its wTicten form, has become a secret code 
of subtle suggestions; and in like manner, and perhaps for a like reason, 
Chinese poetr^^ combines suggestion whth concentration, and aims to re¬ 
veal, through the picture it draws, some deeper thing invisible. It does not 
discuss, it intimates; it leaves out more than it says; and only an Oriental 
can fill it in. “The men of old ” say the Chinese, “reckoned it the highest 
excellence in poetry that the meaning should be beyond the words, and 
that the reader should have to think it out for hiniself.™ Like Chinese 
manners and art, Chinese poetry is a matter of infinite grace concealed 
in a placid slmplicitJ^ It foregoes metaphor, comparison and allusion, but 
relics on showing rhe thing itself, with a hint of its implications. It avoids 
exaggeration and passion, but appeals to the mature mind by understate¬ 
ment and restraint; it is seldom romantically excited in form, but knows 
how CO express incense feeling in its o^vn quietly classic w'^ay* 

Men pass their Iwes apart like stars that move but never meet* 

This eye, how blest it is that the same lamp gives light to both 
of us! 
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Brief is youth^s day* 

Our tempJes already tell of waning life. 
Even now half of diose we know are spirits. 
1 am moved in the depths of my soul. 
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AV'^e may tire, at times, of a certain sentimentality in these poems, a 
vainly wistful mood of regret that time will not scop in its flight and Jet 
men and states be young forever. We perceive that the civilization of 
China was already old and weary in the days of Ming Huang, and that 
its poets, like the artists of the Orient in general, were fond of repeating 
old themes, and of spending their artistry on flawless form* But there is 
nothing quire like this poetry elsewhere, nothing to match it in delicacy 
of expression, in tenderness and yet moderation of feeling, in simplicity 
and brevity of phrase clothing the most considered thought. W'C arc told 
that the poetry written under the T^ang emperors plays a large part in 
the training of every Chinese youth, and that one cannot meet an intelli¬ 
gent Chinese who does not know much of that poetry by heart. If this 
is so, then Li Po and Tu Fu are parr of the answer that we must give 
to tlie question why almost every educated Cliinese is an artist and a 
philosopher* 

TU FU 

TW Cb^ie7j—F& Chu-i^PacTfis for malaria—Tu Fu and Li Po— 

A vision of 'iL'ar—PTOsparous days—Destitution—Death 

Li Po is the Keats of China, but there are other singers almost as 
fondly cherished by his countiynnen. There is the simple and stoic T’ao 
ChUen, who left a government position because, as he said, he was un¬ 
able any longer to “crook the hinges of his back for five pecks of rice 
a day”—that is, ko^-tov^* for bis ^ary. Like many another public man 
disgusted with the commercialism of official life, he went to live in the 
woods, seeking there “length of years and depth of wine," and finding the 
same solace and delight in the streams and mountains of China chat her 
painters would later express on silk, 

I pluck chrysanthemums under the eastern hedge. 

Then gaze long at the distant summer lulls. 

The mountain air is fresh at the dawn of dayj 


• Frctfn ihe Chinese K’o T’eu—io kooek die head on. the ground in homagr* 
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The flying birds vnro Ijy mo return. 

In these things there lies a deep meAning- 

Yec when \vc would express it, words suddenly fail us. . , , 

What folly to spend one’s life like a dropped leaf 

Snared under the dust of streets! 

But for thirteen years It was so L HvedL . . , 

For a Jong time 1 have lived in a cage; 

Now 1 have returned. 

For one must return 
To fulfil one’s nature “ 


Po Chu-i took the other road, choosing public office and life in the 
capital; he rose from place to place until he was governor of the great 
city of Hangcho^v, and President of the Board of War* Nevertheless he 
lived to the age of seventy-two, wrote four thousand poems, and tasted 
Nature to his hcart’^s content in interludes of exile." He knew the secret of 
mingling solitude with crowds, and repose with an active life. He made 
nor too many friends, being, as he said, of middling accomplishment in 
“calligraphy, painting, chess and gambling, which tend to bring men to¬ 
gether in pleasurable intercourse.”" He liked to talk with simple people, 
and story has it that he would read his poems to an old peasant woman, 
and simplify anything that she could nor understand* Hence he became 
the best-lo\cd of the Chinese poets among the common people; his poetry 
was inscribed everywhere, on the w'alls of schools and temples, and the 
cabins of shi]>s. “You must not think,” said a “sing-song” girl to a cap¬ 
tain whom she was entertaining, “that I am an ordinary dancing girl; I 
can recite Master Po’s “Everlasting Wrong*™* 

We have kept for the last the profound and lovable Tu Fu* “English 
writers on Chinese literature,” says Arthur Waley, "are fond of announc¬ 
ing that Li 'Faj-po is China*s greatest poet; the Chinese themselves, how¬ 
ever, award this place to Tu Fu.”*" We first hear of him at Chang-an; he 
had come up to take the exaniinatioTis for office, and had failed* He w as 
not dismayed, even though his failure had been specifically in the subject 
of poetiy; he announced to the public that his poems were a good cure 
for malarial fever, and seems to have tried the cure himself " Ming Huang 
read some of his vei^cs, gave him, personally, another examination. 


•The meat fajnmis of Chba’s many renditions of the infacuafion of Ming Huang with 
Yang Kwchfei, Iwr death in revolution, and Ming's misery in rtstoradon. The poem Is 
mtt quite everlisiing, but too long for quotadan here. 
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marked him successful, and appointed him secretary to General Tsoa* 
Emboldened, and forgetting for a monicnt hk wife and children in their 
distant vilbgc, Tu Fu settled down in the capital, exchanged songs with 
Li Po, and studied the taverns, paying for his wine with poetry. He 
writes of Lii 

I love my Lord as younger brother loves elder brother, 
in autumn, exhilarated hy wine, we sleep under a single quiltj 
Hand in hand, wc daily xvalk together." 

Those were the daj's of the love of Ming for Yang Kw ei-fei. Tu 
celebrated it like the other poets j but when revolution burst fonh, and 
rival ambitions drenched Guna in blood, he turned his muse to sadder 
themes, and pictured the human side of war: 

Last night a government order came 
To enlist boys who had reached eighteen. 

They must help defend the capital. . . . 

O iMotherl O Children, do not ‘weep sof 
Shedding such tears will injure you, 

WTien tears stop flowing then bones come through. 

Nor Heaven nor Earth has compassion then. * . , 


Do you know that in Shantung diere are two hundred counties 
rumed to the desert forlorn. 

Thousands of villages, farms, covered only with bushes, the thorn? 

Men are slain like dogs, women driven like hens along. . . . 

If T had only knoum how bad is the face of boys 

1 w'ould have had my children all girls, * , . 

Boys arc only bom to be buried beneath tall grass. 

Still the bones of the xvar-dcad of long ago are beside the Blue Sea 
when you pass. 

They arc wildly white and they lie exposed on the sand. 

Both the little young ghosts and the old ghosts gadier here to cr),’' 
in a band. 

When the rains sw^cp down, and the autumn, and winds that chili, 

Their voices are loud, so loud that I leam how' grief can kill. . . , 
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Birds make bve in dieir dreams while ihcy drift on the tide. 

For the dusk's path the fireflies must make rheir own light. 

Wlyv shouJd man kill man just in order to live? 

In vain I sigh in the passing night." 

For two years, during the revolutionary inrerlude, he wandered about 
China, sharing his destitution with his wife and children, so poor that he 
begged for bread, and so humbled that he knelt to pray for blessings upon 
the man who took his family in and fed them for a while.* l ie was saved 
by the kindly general Yen \Vu, who made him his secretary, put up with 
his moods and pranks, established him in a cottage by ^Vashing Flower 
Stream, and required nothing more of him than that he should write 
poetry.* He was happy now, and sang blissfully of rain and flowers, 
mountains and the moon. 

Of what use is a phrase or a fine stanza? 

Before me but mountains, deep forests, too black. 

I think 1 shall sell my art objects, my books. 

And drink just of nature when pure at the source. , . * 

WTien a place is so lovely 

I w*alk slow, I long to kt loveliness drow^n in my soul. 

I like to touch bird-feathers. 

I blow deep into them to find the soft hairs beneath. 

1 like to count stamens, too. 

And even w^eigh their pollen-gold. 

The grass is a delight to sit on. 

I do not need wine here because the flowers intoxicate me so. . . . 

To the deep of my bones I love old trees, and the jade-blue weaves 
of the sea.“ 

The good general liked him so that he disturbed his peace, raising him 
to high office as a Censor in Ch^aug-an. Then suddenly the general died, 
^v ar raged around the poet, and, left only with his genius, he soon found 
himself penniless again. His children, savage w-ith hunger, sneered at him 
for his helplessness. FIc passed into a bitter and lonely old age, “an ugly 
thing now to t he eye”; the roof of his cabin was tom away by the wdnd, 

. * A famous Oimcin^ painting pictures ‘The Poti Tu Fu In the Thatched Cortage.’" It 
niay be seen at ijic Mctropolicin Mtisetim of Art, New York. ° 
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and urchms robbed him of the straw of his bed wliik he looked on, too 
physically weak to resist " Worst of all, he lost hts taste for wine, and 
could no longer solve the problems of life in the fashion of Li POi At 
last he turned to religion, and sought solace in Buddhism. Prematurely 
senile at fifty-nine, he made a pilgrimage to the Holy Huen Mountain to 
visit a famous temple. There be was discovered by a magistrate who had 
read his poetry. The official took the poet home, and ordered a banquet 
to be served in his honor* hot beef smoked, and sweet wine abounded; 
Tu Fu had not for many years seen such a feast. He ate imngrily. Then 
at his host’s request, he tried to compose and sing; but he fell down 
exhausted. The next day he died." 

VH. PROSE 

The abundfface of Chhiese literature - RorjTonees - History - 
S^tnta Cb'ieu-’Essays-Ha^i YU on the bone of Buddha 

The Tang poets are but a part of Orincse poetry, and poetry is a small 
part of China’s literature, h h hard for us to realize the age and abund¬ 
ance of this literature, or its wide circulation among the people. Lack of 
copyright laws helped other factoid to make printing cheapj and it was 
nutiiing unusual, before tlic advent of western ideas, to hnd bound sets of 
twcnt>^ volumes selling new' at one dollar, encyclopedias in twenty volumes 
selling new at four dollars, and all the Chinese Classics together obtainable 
for two." It is harder still for us to appreciate this literature, for the 
Chinese value form and sttde far above contents in judging a book, and 
form and style are betrayed by ever>^ translation. The Chinese prdonably 
consider their literature superior to any other than that of Greece; and 
perhaps the exception is due to Oriental courtesy. 

Ficrion, dirough which Occidental authors most rcadly rise to fame, is not 
ranked as liieraturc by the Chinese. It hardly cxisred in Oiina before the 
Mongols brought it in;" and even today the best of Chinese novels are 
classed bv the Uteratf as popular amusements unworthy of mentioti in a his¬ 
tory of Chinese letters. Tlie simple folk of the cities do not mind these 
distinctions, but turn without prejudice from the songs of Po Oiii-i and Li 
Po to the anonvniious interminable romances that, like the theatre, use the col¬ 
loquial dialects of the people, and bring back to them vividly the dramatic 
events of their historic past. For almost all the famous noveLs of Q\ina take 
the form of historical fiction; few of them aim at realism, and fewer still 
attempt such pyeKulogical or sociil analysb as lift The Brothers Karamazov 
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and The AU^c Mountainj TFar and Teace and Les MiserabhSf to chc level 
of great Iicerarurc. One of the earliest Cliinese novels is the Shtd Hu Chuan, 
or *’TaJe of die Water Margins,” composed by a bevy of authors in the 
fourteenth centurj-;* one of the vastest is the Httng Lou Men {ca. 1650), a 
tvventj''-four-voJume ^^Drcani of the Red Chaiiibcr”^ one of die best is the 
Liao Chai Ckih I (ca. or "Strange Stories,’^ much honored for the 

beauty and terseness of its styles the most famous is die Sati Kuo Chih Yen 
Ij or "Romance of die Three Kingdoms,” a twelve-lnindrcd-page embellish¬ 
ment, by Lo Kuan-chung (1260-1341), of die vvoiv and intrigues that fol¬ 
lowed the fall of the Han.t These cxpainsive stories correspond to the 
picaresque noi’els of cightceiith-ccntury Europe; often (if one maV' report 
mere hearsay in these matters) they combine the joJJy portrayal of character 
of LoTfi Jones with the lively narrative of GH Bias. Tliey are recommended 
to the rcadcris leisurely old age^ 

The most respectable form of literature in China is history; and of all the 
accepted forms it is also die most popular. No other nation has had so many 
historians, certainly no ocher nation has written such extensive historicsv 
Even the early courts had their official scribes, who chronicled the achieve¬ 
ments of their sovereigns and the portents of the rime; and this office of 
court historian, carried down to our own generation, has raised up in China 
a mass of historical literature uncqualcd in length or dullnes anywhere else 
on the earth. The twenty-four official ^'Dynastic Histories” published in 
1747 ran to 219 large volumes" From the Sh^P-Ching, or "Book of History,” 
so edi/yingly bowdlerized by Confucius, and the Tsa-chwmy a commentary 
written a century later to iDustrare and vivify the book of the Alaster, and 
die Annah of the Eatuboo Books, found in the tomb of a king of Wei, his¬ 
toriography advanced rapidly m Qiina until, in the second century before 
Christ, it produced a cbef-d’a^ivre in the Historical Record painstakingly 
put together by Szuma Ch’ien. 

Succeeding to his father as court astrologer, Szuma first reformed the 
calendar, and then devoted his life to a task which his father had begun, of 
narrating die history of China from the first mythical dynasty to his own 
day. He had no peTichatii for beauty of style, but aimed merely to make 
his record complete. He divided his book into five parts: (j) Annals of the 
Emperors; (1) Chronological Tables^ (j) Eight chapters on rites, music, the 
pitch-pipes, the calendar, astrology, itnpcriaJ sacrifices, water courses, and 
political economy; {4) Annab of the Feudal Nobles; and (5) Biographies 


• It ha* been well translated by Airs. Pearl Buck under the dile, Alt Men Are Brothtrt 
New York, i9ii- * 

t Trsnslatcd by G H. Brewiit-Tsiyltjr, i vqIs., Shanghai, 1935. 
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of Eminent Men. The whole covered a period of nearly three thousand 
years, and took the form of 526,000 Chinese characters padently scratched 
upon bamboo tablets with a styde.^ Then S^uma Oi^ien, having given his life 
to his book, sent his volumes to his emperor and tlie world with this modest 
preface; 


Your sen'anc's phj'sical strength is now relaxed; his eyes are short¬ 
sighted and dim; of his teeth but a few remain. His memory is so 
impaired that die events of the moment arc forgotten as he turns 
away from them^ his energies bavbg been wholly exhausted in pro- 
ducrion of this book. He therefore hopes that your Majesty may 
pardon his vain attempt for the sake of his loyal intention, and in 
moments of leisure will deign to cast a sacred glance over this work^ 
so as to learn from the rise and fall of former dynasties the secret 
of the successes and failures of the present hour* Then if such 
knowledge shall be applied for the advantage of the Empire, even 
though your servant may lay his bones in the Yellow Springs, the 
aim and ambition of his life will be fulfilled." 


We shall find none of the brilliance of Tainc in the pages of Szuma Ch'ien, 
no charrning gofflip and anecdotes in die stjdc of Herodotus, no sober con^ 
catenation of cause and effect as in Thucydides, no continental virion 
pictured in music as in Gibbon; for history seldom rises, in China, from an 
industry to an art. From Szuma Chlen to his namesake S^^uma Kuang, who, 
eleven hundred years later, attempted again a universal history of China, the 
Chinese historians have labored to record faithfullv'^—sometimes at the cost 
of their income or their lives—the events of a dynas^’' or a reign; they have 
spent their energies upon truth, and have left nothing for beauty. Perhaps 
they were right, and history should he a science rather than an art; perhaps 
the facts of the past are obscured when they come to us in the purple of 
Gibbon or the sermons of Carlyle. But we, coo, have dull historians, and 
can match any nation in volumes dedicated to tecord—and gadicr—dust. 

Livelier is the Chinese esay; for here art is not forbidden, and eloquence 
has loose rein* Famous be^’ond the rest in this field is the great Han Yii, 
whose books arc so valued that tradition requires the reader to wash his 
hands in rose-water before touching them. Bont among the humblest, Han 
Yii reached to the highest ranks in the service of the state, and fell from 
grace only because he protested too intelligibly against the imperial con¬ 
cessions to Buddhism. To Han the new religion was merely a Hindu super¬ 
stition; and it oUended him to his Confudan soul that the Emperor should 
lend his sanction to the intoxication of his people with this enervating dream. 
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Therefore he submitted (803 a.d.) a memorial to the Emperor, from which 
these lines may ser\'e as an example of Chinese prose discolored even by 
honest translation: 


Your scivant has now heard that instructions have been issued to 
the priestly community to proceed to Feng-lisiang and receive a 
bone of Buddha, and that from a high tower your Alajestv will 
view its introduction into the Imperial Palace; also that orders have 
been sent to the various temples, commanding that the relic be re¬ 
ceived with the proper ceremonies. Now, foolish tliough your 
sen ant may be, he is well aware that‘your Majest)* docs not do 
this in the vain hope of deriving advantages therefrom; but tliat in 
the fulness of our present plcnt)’, and in the joy which reigns in the 
heart of all, there is a desire to fall in with die’ wishes of The people 
in the celebration at the capital of this delusive mummery. For 
how could the wisdom of your Alajcstj' stoop to participate in 
such ridiculous beliefs? Still the people are slow of perception and 
easily beguiled; and should they behold your Alajesty thus earnestly 
worshiping at the feet of Buddha, they would cry out, “See! the 
Son of Heaven, the All-Wise, is a fer\cnt believer; who arc we, his 
people, that we should spare our bodies?Then would ensue a 
scorching of heads and burning of fingers; crowds would collect 
together, and tearing off their clothes and scattering their money, 
would spend their time from mom to eve in imitation of yoiir 
AIajest>'’s c.xample. The result would be that by and by young and 
old, seized \\ ith the same enthusiasm, would totally neglect the busi¬ 
ness of their lives; and should your .Majesrv^ not prohibit it, they 
would be found flocking to the temples, ready to cut off an arm 
or slice their bodies as an offering to the god. Thus would our 
traditions and customs be seriously injured, and ourselves become a 
bughing-stock on the face of the earth. . . . 

Therefore your senant, ovenvhclmed with shame for the Cen¬ 
sors,* implores your Alajcsn^ that these bones be handed over for 
dcstnicrion by fire and water, whereby the root of this great evil 
may be c.xterminated for all time, and'the people know how much 
the wisdom of your Alajesty surpasses that of ordinar\^ men The 
glory of such a deed will be beyond aU praise. And should the 
Lord Buddha have power to avenge this insult by the infliction of 
some misfortune, then let the vials of his wrath be’ poured out upon 


-On the function of the Censors cf. p. 798 below. Not one of them. Han Yu implies, 
had protested aga.im the plans of the Emperor Te Tsung to give his approval to BuddhisJ: 
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the person of your ser\’anr, who now calls Heaven to witness that 
he will not repent him of his oath.’* 

In a conflict between sup>erstition and philosophy one may safely wager 
on the victory' of superstition, for the world wisely prefers happiness to 
wisdom. Han was exiled to a village in Kuang-tung, where the people were 
still simple barbarians. He did not complain, but set himself, after the teach¬ 
ing of Confucius, to civilize them with his example; and he succeeded so 
well that his picture today often bears the legend: “Wherever he passed, 
he purified.”* He was finally recalled to die capital, served his state well, 
and died loaded with honors. His memorial tablet was placed in the Temple 
of Confucius—a place usually reserx-ed for the disciples or greatest e.x- 
pKinencs of the Master—because he had defended the doctrines of Confucian¬ 
ism so recklessly against the invasion of a once noble but now corrupted 
faith. 


Vni. THE STAGE 

Its l<Kv repute in China — Origins — The play — The audience — 

The actors—Music 

It is difficult to classify Chinese drama, for it is not recognized by China 
as either literature or art. Like many other elements of human life, its 
repute is not proportioned to its popularity. The names of the dramatists 
are seldom heard; and the actors, though they may give a lifetime to 
preparation and accomplishment, and rise to a hectic fame, arc looked 
upon as members of an inferior order. Something of this odor, no doubt, 
attached to actors in every civilization, above all in those medieval days 
when drama was rcbclliously diflFcrentiating itself from the religious pan¬ 
tomimes that had given it birth. 

A similar origin is assigned to the Chinese theatre. Under the Chou 
Dynasty religious ritual included cenain dances porformed with wands. 
Tradition says that these dances were later forbidden, on the score that 
they had become licentious; and it was app)arently from this cleavage 
that secular drama began.** Ming Huang, pjatron of so many arts, help>ed 
the development of an independent drama by gathering al)out him a 
company of male and female actors whom he called “The Young Folk of 
the Pear Garden”; but it was not till the reign of Kublai Khan that the 
Chinese theatre took on the scope of a national institution. In the year 
1031 K’ung Tao-fu, a descendant of Confucius, w’as sent as Chinese envoy 
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CO chc jMong;ol Kkans, and was welcomed with a celehracion that included 
a play* The buffoon, however, represented Confucius. K'ung^ Tao-fu 
walked our in a liulf, but when he and other Chinese travelers among the 
xMongols returned to China they brought reports of a form of drama 
more advanced than any that China had yet known. When the Mongols 
conquered China they introduced to it both the novel and the theaircj 
and the classic examples of Chinese drama arc sdll the plays that were 
written under the Mongol SAvay*^ 

The art developed slowly, for neither the church nor the state would 
support it* For the most part it was practised by strolling players, who 
set up a platform in some vacant field and performed before a village 
audience standing under the open sky. Occasionally mandarins engaged 
actors to perform at private dinner-parties, and sometimes a guild would 
prcKiucc a play* Theatres became more numerous during the nineteenth 
century, but even at its close there were only two in the large city of 
Nanking™ The drama was a mixture of history, poetry' and music; usually 
some episode from an historical romance was the center of the plot; or 
scenes might be played from different dramas on the same evening* There 
was no limit to the length of the performance;; it might be brief, or last 
several da)'s; ordinarily it took six or seven hours, as with the best of con¬ 
temporary American plays* There was much swashbuckling and o^ato^y^ 
much violence of blood and speech; but the d^n&ueTtrerrtt did its best to 
atone for real it)'' by making virtue triumph in the end* The drama be¬ 
came an educational and ethical instrument, teaching the people some¬ 
thing about their history, and inculcating the Confucian vdrtues^above 
all, filial piety—with a demoralizing regularity* 

The stage had little furnishing or sccner)\ and no exits; all the actors 
in the cast, along w ith their supernumeraries, sat on the stage throughout 
the play, rising w'hen their roles demanded; occasionally attendants set\'cd 
them tea. Other functionaries passed about among the audience selling to¬ 
bacco, tea and refreshments, and providing hot towels for the wiping of 
faces during summer evenings; drinking, eating and conversation were 
now and then interrupted by some exceptionally fine or loud acting on 
the stage. The actors had often to shout in order to be heard; and they 
wore ntasks in order that their roles might be readily understood* As the 
result of Ch’icn Lung’s prohibition of w'oman players, female parts w'ere 
acted by men, and so well that w hen w'omen were in our time again ad¬ 
mitted to the stage, they had to imitate their imitators in order to sue- 
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cecd. The actors were reejuired to be experts in acrobatics and the dance, 
for their parts often called for skilful manipulation of the lunbs, and al¬ 
most every action had to be performed according to some ritual of grace 
in harmony with the music that accompanied the stage. Gestur^ were 
symbolic, and had to be precise and true to old conventionsj in such 
accomplished actors as Mei Lan-fang the artistry of hands and body con¬ 
stituted half the poetry of the play. It was not completely theatre, not 
quite opera, not predominantly dance; it was a mixture almost medieval 
in quality, but as perfect in its kind as Palestrina s music, or stained 
glass.” 

Music was seldom an independent art, but belonged as a handmaiden 
to religion and the stage. Tradition ascribed its origin, like so much else, 
to the legendary empicror Fu Hsi. The Lf-CW, or Book of Rites, dating 
from before Confucius, contained or recorded several treatises on music; 
and the Tso-chuajj, a centur^'^ after Confucius, described eloquently the 
music to which the odes of Wei were sung. Already, by Kung-fu-t^’s 
time, musical standards were ancient, and innovations were disturbing 
quiet souls; the sage complained of the lascivious airs that w ere in his day 
supplanting the supposedly moral tunes of the past. Greco-^ctrian and 
Mongolian influences entered, and left their mark upon the simple Chin¬ 
ese scale. The Chinese knew of the division of the octave into twelve 
semi-tones, but they preferred to w'rite their music in a pentatonic scale, 
corresponding roughly to our F, G, A, C, and D; to these whole they 
gave the names “Emperor,” “Prime Minister,” “Subject People, State 
Affairs,” and “Picture of the Universe.” Harmony w'as understood, but 
was seldom used except for tuning instruments. The latter included 
such w^ind instruments as flutes, trumpets, oboes, w'histlw and gourds, 
such string instruments as viols and lutes; and such percussion instruments 
as tambourines and drums, bells and gongs, cymbals and castanets, and 
musical plates of agate or jade.” The effects were as wxird and startling 
to an Occidental ear as the Sonata Appassionata might seem to the Chinese; 
nevertheless they lifted Confucius to a vegetarian ecstasy, and brought to 
many hearers that escape from the strife of wills and ideas vyhich comes 
with the surrender to music well composed. The sages, said \u, 
“taught man music in order to dissipate the melancholy of his soul. They 
agreed with Nietzsche that life without music w'ould be a mistake. 
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I. THE SUNG RENAISSANCE 

7 . The Socialimt of Wang An-shih 


The Sung Dynasty—A radical preinier—His cure for unemploy¬ 
ment—The regulation of industry—Codes of 'isages and prices 
— The nationalization of commerce — State insurance 
agamst unemployment^ poverty and old age-Ex¬ 
aminations for ptblic office-The defeat of 
Wang An-shih 



I-IE T’ang Dynasty never recovered from the revolution of An 


JL Lu-shan. The emperors who followed Ming Huang were unable to 
restore the imperial authority throughout the Empire; and after a cen¬ 
tury of senile debility the dynasty came to an end. Five dymasties fol¬ 
lowed in fifty-three years, but they were as feeble as they were brief. 
As always in such cases a strong and brutal hand was needed to re&tablish 
order. One soldier emerged above the chaos, and set up the Sung Dynasty, 
with himself as its first emperor under the name of Tai Tsu. TTie bu¬ 
reaucracy of Confucian officials was renewed, examinations for office 
were resumed, and an attempt was made by an imperial councillor to 
solve the problems of exploitation and poverty by an almost socialist con¬ 
trol over the nation’s economic life. 

Wang An-shih (1021-86) is one of the many fascinating individuals 
who enliven the lengthy annals of Chinese history. It is part of the bathos 
of distance that our long removal from alien scenes obscures variety in 
places and men, and submerges the most diverse personalities in a dull 
uniformity of appearance and character. But even in the judgment of his 
enemics-whose very number distinguished him-Wang stood out as a 
man different from the rest, absorbed conscientiously in the enterprise of 
government, devoted recklessly to the welfare of the people, leaving 
himself no time for the care of his person or his clothes, rivaling the great 
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scholars of his age in learning and style, and fighting with mad courage 
the rich and p>owerful conserv'atives of his age. By a trick of chance the 
only great figure in the records of his country who resembled him was 
his namesake Wang Mang; already the turbid stream of history had trav¬ 
eled a thousand years since China’s last outstanding experiment with social¬ 
ist ideas. 

On receiving the highest office in the command of the Emperor, Wang 
An-shih laid it down as a general principle that the government must hold 
itself responsible for the welfare of all its citizens. “The state,” he said, 
“should take the entire management of commerce, industry and agricul¬ 
ture into its own hands, with a view to succoring the working classes 
and preventing them from being ground into the dust by the rich.’” He 
began by abolishing the forced labor that had from time immemorial been 
exacted from the Chinese j>cople by the government, and had often taken 
men from the fields at the very time when the sowing or the harvesting 
needed them; and ncvenheless he carried out great engineering works for 
the prevention of floods. He rescued the peasants from the money-lenders 
who had enslaved them, and lent them, at what were then low rates of 
interest, funds for the planting of their crops. To the unemployed he 
gave free seed and other aid in setting up homesteads, on condition that 
they would repay the state out of the yield of their land. Boards were 
appointed in every district to regulate the wages of labor and the prices 
of the necessaries of life. Commerce was nationalized; the produce of 
each locality was bought by the government, part of it was stored for 
future local needs, and the rest was transported to be sold in state depots 
throughout the realm. A budget system was established, a budget com¬ 
mission submitted proposals and estimates of expenditure, and these esti¬ 
mates were so strictly adhered to in administration that the state was 
saved considerable sums which had previously fallen into those secret and 
spacious {Kxrkets that cross the path of every governmental dollar. Pen¬ 
sions were provided for the aged, the unemployed and the poor. Educa¬ 
tion and the examination system were reformed; the tests were devised 
to reveal acquaintance with facts rather than with words, and to shift 
the emphasis from literary st)de to the application of Confucian principles 
to current tasks; the role of formalism and rote memory in the training 
of children was reduced, and for a time, says a Chinese historian, “even 
the pupils at village schools threw away their text-books of rhetoric and 
began to study primers of history, geography, and political economy.”* 
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\V'hy did this noble experiment fail? First, perhaps, because of certain 
elements in it that were more practical than Utopian. Though most of 
the taxes were taken from the incomes of the rich, part of the heavy 
rcvxnue needed for the enlarged expenses of the state was secured by ap¬ 
propriating a portion of the produce of every field. Soon the poor joined 
with the rich in complaining that ta.\cs were too high; men are always 
readier to extend governmental functions than to pay for them. Further, 
Wang An-shih had reduced the standing army as a drain on the resources 
of the people, but had, as a means of replacing it, decreed the universal 
liability of every family of more than one male to provide a soldier in 
time of war. He had presented many famibes with horses and fodder, 
but on condition that the animals should be properly cared for, and be 
placed at the service of the government in its military need. When it 
turned out that invasion and revolution were multiplying the occasions 
of war, these measures brought Wang An-shih’s popularity to a rapid 
end. Again, he had found it difficult to secure honest men to administer 
his measures; corruption spread throughout the mammoth bureaucracy, 
and China, like many nations since, saw itself faced with the ancient and 
bitter choice between private plunder and public “graft.” 

Conscr\'atives, led by Wang’s own brother and by the historian Szuma 
Kuang, denounced the experiment as inherently unsound; they argued 
that human corruptibility and incompetence made governmental control 
of industry impracticable, and that the best form of government was a 
laissez-faire which would rely on the natural economic impulses of men 
for the production of services and goods. The rich, stung by the high 
taxation of their fortunes and the monopoly of commerce by the govern¬ 
ment, poured out their resources in the resolve to discredit the measures 
of Wang An-shih, to obstruct their enforcement, and to bring them to a 
disgraceful end. The opposition, well organized, exened pressure on the 
Emperor; and when a succession of floods and droughts was capped by 
the appearance of a terrifying comet in the sky, the Son of Heaven dis¬ 
missed W ang from office, revoked his decrees, and called his enemies to 
power. Once again everything was as before.* 
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2, The Revhal of Learning 

The grovith of scholarship—Paper and ink in China—Steps in the 
invention of printing—The oldest book — Paper money 
Movable type-Anthologies, dictionaries, encyclopedias 

Meanwhile, through all wars and revolutions, through all administra¬ 
tions and exp)criments, the life of the Chinese people flowed evenly on, 
not much disturbed by events too distant to be heard of until long since 
past. The Sung rule was ov’erthrown in the north, but reestablished itself 
in the south; the capital was moved from Pien Liang (now K aifeng) to 
Lin-an (now Hangchow); in the new capital, as in the old, luxury and 
refinement grew, and traders came from many parts of the ^vorld to buy 
the unmatched products of Chinese industry and art. Emp>eror I lui Tsung 
(1101-25) set the fashion at Pien Liang by being an artist first and a ruler 
afterward: he p)ainted pictures while the barbarians marched upon his 
capital, and founded an art academy that stunulated with exhibitions and 
prizes the arts that were to be the chief claim of the Sung era to the re¬ 
membrance of mankind. Inspiring collections were made of Chinese 
bronzes, pointings, manuscripts and jades; great libraries were collected, 
and some of them sur\'ived the glories of war. Scholars and artists crowded 
the nonhem and southern capitals. 

It was in this dynasty that printing entered like an im{>erceptibly com¬ 
pleted revolution into the literary life of the Chinese. It had growm step 
by step through many centuries; now it was ready in both its phases- 
blocks to print whole patjes, and movable n^pe cast of met^ in matnew— 
as a thoroughly Chinese Invention,* the greatest, after writing, in the his¬ 
tory of our race. 

The first step in the development had to be the discover)^ of some more 
convenient writing material than the silk or bamboo that had contented the 
ancient Chinese. Silk was expensive, and bamboo was heav)*; Mo Ti needed 
three carts to carrj' with him, in his travels, the bamboo books that were 
his chief possession; and Shih Huang-ti had to go over one hundred and 
rwent)* piounds of state documents e\cry day.* About 105 a.d. one Tsai Lun 
informed the Emperor that he had invented a cheaper and lighter wnting 
material, made of tree bark, hemp, rags and fish-nets. Ts ai \vas given a high 
title and office bv the Emperor, was involved in an intrigue with the Empress, 
was detected, ‘‘^’cnt home, took a bath, combed his hair, put on his best 
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rolics* and drank pnistin.”* Tlic new art spread rapidly and far^ for the 
oldest tjdscing paper, found by Sir Aurel Srein in a spur of the Great Walk 
is in the fomi of state docuntencs pertaining to occurrences in the years 
11-137 A.D.J and apparently conteiuponry with die latest of those events^ it 
is dated, therefore, about i^o a.d,, only half a century after Ts'ai Lun^s 
report of his invention,^ These early papers were of pure rag, essentially 
like the paper used in our own day when durability is desired. The Chinese 
developed paper almost to perfection by using a “sizing” of glue or gelatin, 
and a base of starchy paste, to strengthen the fibres and accelerate their 
absorption of ink. \Vhen the art was taught by the Chinese to the Arabs 
in the eighth century, and by the Arabs to Europe in the thirteenth, it was 
already complete. 

Ink, coo, came from the East; for though the Eg^^ptian had made bodi ink 
and paper in what might be called the most ancient antiquiu^ it was from 
China that Europe learned the trick of niking it out of lamp black; “India 
ink” was originally Chinese*' Red ink, made of sulphide of mercury, had 
lieen used in China as fat back as the Han Dynasty; black ink appeared 
tfiere in the fourth ccntury\ and henceforth the use of red ink was made an 
imperial privilege* Hlack ink encouraged printing, for it was especially 
adapted for use on wooden blocks, and en|Oycd almost complete indelibility. 
Blocks of paper have been found, in Central Asia, which had lain under 
water so long as to iicconic petrified; but the writing, in ink, could still be 
clcarlv' read.' 

The use of seals in signatures was the unconscious origin of print; the 
Chinese word for print is still the same as the word for seal. At first these 
seals, as in the Near East, ^verc impressed upon clay; about the fifth centurv" 
they were moistened with ink* Meanwhile, in the second centurv^ the tc’ft 
of the Classics had been cut in stone; and soon thereafter the custom arose 
of making inked rubbings from these inscriptions. In the sixdi ccntui^'' we 
find large wooden seals used by the Taobts to print charms; a century later 
the Buddhist missionaries experimented with various methods of duplication, 
through seals, rubbings, stencils, and textile prints-chc last an art of Indian 
derivation. The earliest extant block prints arc a million charms printed in 
Japan about 770 a.d*, in the Sanskrit language and the Chinese character— 
an excellent instance of cultural interaction in Asia* Many block prints were 
made during the T'ang Dyna-st>% but they were apparently destroyed or lost 
in the chaos of revolution that followed Ming Huang.“ 

In 1Q07 Sir * 4 urel Stein persuaded the Taoist priests of Chinese Turkestan 
to let him examine the “Caves of the lliousanci Buddhas” at Tun-huang. In 
one of these chambers, which had apparently been walled up about the 
year 1035 a.d* and not opened again until 1900, lay 1150 bundles, each 
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raining a. dozen or more manuscript rolls; rhe whole formed a librarj" of 
r5,000 books, written on paper^ and as well prescrv'cd as if they had been 
inseribed the day before their modern discovery. It was among these manii- 
scripts that the w'orld's oldest printed book was found—cl\c Oismond Sutra 
-a roll ending with these words; “Printed on (the equivalent of) May ii, BdS, 
by Wang Chichi for free general distribution, In order in deep reverence to 
perpetuate the memorj^ of his parents.”" Three other printed books w'erc 
found in the mass of manuscripts; one of them marked a new development, 
for it was not a roll, like the “Diamond Sutra,” but u tiny folded book, the 
first know'n of its now' muldtudinnus kind* As in late medieval Europe and 
among primitive peoples in recent times, the first stimulus to printing came 
from religion, which sought to spread its doctrines by sight as well as sound, 
and to put its charms and prayers and legends into ever)' hand. Almost as 
old as these pious forms of print, however, are playing cards^which ap¬ 
peared in China in 969 or sooner, and were inrroduced from China into 
Europe near the end of the fourteenth ccncurj^ 

Tlicse early volumes had been printed with wooden blocks. In a Chinese 
letter w-ritten about 870 a.d. we find the oldest known mention of such 
work' “Once when I was in Szechuan 1 examined in a bookshop a school¬ 
book printed from wood.”“ Already, it seems, the art of printing had been 
developed; and it is interesting to observe rhat this dcveiopnicnt seems to 
have come first in western provinces like Szechuan and Turkestan, which 
had been prodded on to civilization by Buddhist missionaries from India, 
and had for a time enjoyed a culuirc independent of the eascern capitals. 
Block-printino' was introduced to eastern China early in the tenth centur}-^ 
when a prime minister, Feng Tao, persuaded the Emperor to prov ide un s 
for the printing of the Chinese Classics. The work took twenty years and 
filled one hundred and thirty volumes, for it included not only the texes but 
the most famoiis commentaries, W'licn it lA'as completed it gav e the Classj^ 
a circulation that contributed vigorously to the revival of learning and the 
strengthening of Confucianism under the Sung kings. 

One of the earliest forms of block printing was the manufacture o 
paper money. Appearing first in Szechuan in the tenth centun-, it became a 
fav'oritc occupation of Chinese governments, and led within a century ^ to 
experiments in inflation. In 1294 Persia imitated this new mode of creating 
wealth; in 1297 Marco Polo described with wonder the respect which t e 
Chinese showed for these curious scraps of paper. It w'as not till 1^56 that 
Europe learned the trick, and issued its first paper currency. 

Movable U'pe w'as also a Chinese invention, but the absence of an al¬ 
phabet, and the presence of 40,000 characters in written Chinese, made its 
use an impossible luxury' in the Far East, Pi Sheng formed movable cy'pe of 
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earthenware as early as 1041 a.d., but little use was found for the invention. 
In 1403 the Koreans produced the first metal type known to history: models 
w'ere engraved in hard wood, moulds of porcelain paste w’ere made from 
these models, and from these moulds, baked in an oven, the metal t^’pe w'as 
cast. The greatest of Korean emperors, Tai Tsung, at once adopted the 
invention as an aid to government and the preservation of civilization. 
‘•Whoever is desirous of governing,” said that enlightened monarch, ‘‘must 
have a wide acquaintance with the law's and the Qassics. Then he will be 
able to act righteously without, and to maintain an upright character w ithin, 
and thus to bring peace and order to the land. Our eastern country lies 
^’ond the seas, and the number of books reaching us from China is small. 
^ l^oks p^ted from blocks are often imperfect, and moreover it is 
difficult to print in their entirctv' all the books that exist. I ordain there¬ 
fore that characters be formed of bronze, and that ever>thing without ex¬ 
ception upon which I can lay my hands be printed, in order to pass on the 
tradition of what the^ works contain. That will be a blessing to us to all 
eternity. How;ever, the costs shall not be taken from the people in taxes. 

I and my family, and those mimsters who so wish, will privately bear the 

Fwm Korea the casting of movable type spread to Japan and back again 
to China, but not. apparently, until after Gutenberg's belated discoveiy in 
Europe. In Korea the use of movable type continued for two centuries and 
then decked; in Clma its t« was only occasional until merchants and mis- 
aonanes 'rom 'he West, as if returning an ancient gift, brought to the East 
the methods of European typography. From the days of Feng Tao to those 
of Li Hung<hang the Chinese clung to block-printing as the most feasible 
form for their language. Despite this limitation Chinese printers poured 
out a great mass of books upon the people. Dynastic historL in hu^reds 
of volume were issued between 994 and io«j; the entire Buddhist canon, 
in five thousand volumes, was completed by 97a.” Writers found them- 
selve armed with a wea;»n which they had never had before; their audi¬ 
ence we widened from the aristocracy to the middle, even to part of the 

fo^"’ T^Li'Tf"b7 tinge, and a more varied 

one of the sources of the Sung 

Stimulated with thU libemting invention, Chinese literature now became 
an unpre«dcnted flood Afl the glory of the Humanist revival in Italy 
we antiapated by nvo hundred years. The ancient classics were honored 
with a hundred editions and a thousand commentaries; the life of the past 
we captured by scholarly historians, and put down for millions of readem 
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in the new marvel of type; vast anthologies of literature were collected, 
great dictionaries were compiled, and encyclop)cdias like mastodons made 
their way through the land. The first of any moment was that of Wu 
Shu (947-1002); for lack of an alphabet it was arranged under categories, 
covering chiefly the physical world. In 977 a.d. the Sung Emperor T’ai 
Tsung ordered the compilation of a larger enc)’’clopcdia; it ran to thirty- 
two volumes, and consisted for the most part of selections from 1,690 pre¬ 
existing books. Later, under the Ming Emperor Yung Lo (1403-25), an 
encyclopedia was written in ten thousand volumes, and proved too ex¬ 
pensive to be printed; of the one copy handed down to posterity all but 
one hundred and sixty volumes were consumed by fire in the Boxer riots 
of 1900.” Never before had scholars so dominated a civilization. 

3 . The Rebirth of Philosophy 
Chu Hsi^Wang Yemg-itting—Beyond good and evil 

These scholars were not all Confucians, for rival schools of thought had 
grown up in the course of fifteen centuries, and* now the intellectual life 
of the exuberant race was stirred with much argument about it and about. 
The seepage of Buddhism into the Chinese soul had reached even the 
philosophers. Most of them now affected a habit of solitary meditation; 
some of them went so far as to scorn Confucius for scorning metaphysics, 
and to reject his method of approach to the problems of life and mind as 
too external and crude. Introsp>ection became an accepted method of ex¬ 
ploring the universe, and epistemology made its first appearance among 
the Chinese. Emperors took up Buddhism or Taoism as ways of promot¬ 
ing their popularity or of disciplining the people; and at times it seemed 
that the reign of Confucius over the Chinese mind was to end. 

His saviour was Chu Hsi. Just as Shankara, in eighth-century India, 
had brought into an intellectual system the scattered insights of the Upani- 
shads, and had made the Vedanta philosophy supreme; and just as Aquinas, 
in thirteenth-century Europe, was soon to weave Aristotle and St. Paul 
into the victorious Scholastic philosophy; so Chu Hsi, in twelfth- 
century China, took the loose apothegms of Confucius and built upon 
them a system of philosophy orderly enough to satisfy the taste of a 
scholarly age, and strong enough to preserve for seven centuries the lead¬ 
ership of the Confucians in the political and intellectual life of the Chinese. 
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The essential philosophic controversy of the time centered upon the 
interpretation of a passage in the Great Learning, attributed by both Chu 
Hsi and h« opponents to Confucius.* What was meant by the astonishing 
demand that the ordering of states should be based upon the proper reg¬ 
ulation of the fi^ily, that the regulation of the famUy should be based 
upon the reflation of one’s self, that the regulation of one’s self depended 
upon sincenty of thought, and that sincerity of thought arose from “the 
utmost extension of knowledge” through “the investigation of things”? 

Chu 1 Isi answered that this meant just what it said; that philosophy 
morals and stat^manship should begin with a modest study of realitira! 
He accepted without protest the positivistic bent of the Master’s mind; 
and though he labored over the problems of ontology at greater length 
than Confucius might have approved, he arrived at a strange combination 
of atheism and piety which might have interested the sage of Shantung. 

I'f^he rb “It dominated the metaphysiL 

and the f’ra-activity and passivity, motion and Zt 
mingled like male and female principles, working on the five elements 
of Mater fire, earth, metal and Mood to produce the phenomena of crea¬ 
tion; and everywhere U and CW-Law and Matter-equally external 
pperated to govem all things and give them form. Bw over all th^’ 
orms, and combining them. Mas Tai chi, the Absolute, the impetso^ 
Law of L^ s, or st^cture of the M orld. Chu I Isi identified this Akolute 
Mith the Tien or Heaven of orthodox Confucianism; God, in his view 

:rhingT^\K™'’^ 

This Law of the universe is also, said Chu, the law of morals and of 
itics. .Moralit>- IS haimony Mith the laMS of nature, and the highest 
swtesmanship is the application of the laMs of morality to the condu« 
of a state. Nature m every uhimate sense is good, and ?he nature of men 
B good; to follow nature is the secret of wisdom and peace. “Choi Mao 
Shu refrained from clearing away the grass from in front of his M-indow 
^rauie, he Mid, its impulse is just like my oM-n.’ One might con- 
c ude that the mstincts are also good, and that one may follow the^ gaWy- 
but Chu Hsi denounces them as the expression of matter (Chi), and^de- 
mands their subjection to reason and law (Li)‘ h is difficul^o be at 
once a moralist and a logician. 


• The passage ts quoted in full on page 668 above. 
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There were contradictions in this philosophy^ but these did not disturb 
its leading opponent, the gentle and peculiar \\ ang \ ang-ming. h or 
Wang was a saint as well as a philosopher; the meditative spirit and habits 
of Mahayana Buddhism had sunk deeply into his soul. It seemed to him 
that the great error in Chu Msi was not one of morals, but one of method; 
the investigation of things, he felt, should begin not with the examination 
of the external universe, but, as the Hindus had said, with the far pro¬ 
founder and more revealing world of the inner self. Not all the physical 
science of all the centuries would ever explain a bamboo shoot or a grain 
of rice. 


In former years I said to my friend Chicn: “If, to be a sage or a 
virtuous man, one must investigate evcr\'thing under heaven, how 
can at present any man possess such tremendous power?” Pointing 
to the bamboos in front of the pavilion, I asked him to investi^te 
them and sec. Both day and night Chicn entered into an investiga¬ 
tion of the principles of the bamboo. For three days he exhausted 
his mind and thought, until his mental energy was tired out and he 
took sick. At first I said that it was because his energy and strength 
were insufficient. Therefore I myself undertook to cariy' on the 
investigation. Day and night I was unable to understand the prin¬ 
ciples of the bamboo, until after seven da^'s 1 also became ill be¬ 
cause of hav’ing wearied and burdened my thoughts. In conse<|ucncc 
we mutually sighed and said, “We cannot be cither sages or virtu¬ 
ous men.”* 

So W^ang Yang-ming put aside the examination of things, and put aside 
even the classics of antiquity'; to read one’s own heart and mind in solitary 
contemplation seemed to him to promise more wisdom than all objects 
and all books." Exiled to a mountainous wilderness inhabited by bar¬ 
barians and infested with poisonous snakes, he made friends and disciples 
of the criminals who had escaped to thtise parts; he taught them philoso¬ 
phy, cooked for them, and sang them songs. Once, at the midnight watch, 
he startled them by leaping from his cot and cr).fing out ecstatically: “My 
nature, of course, is sufficient. I was wrong in looking for principles in 
things and affairs.” His comrades were not sure that they followed him; 
but slowly he led them on to his idealistic conclusion: “1 he mind itself 
is the embodiment of natural law. Is there anything in the universe that 
exists independent of the mind? Is there any law apart from the mind.-”* 
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He did not infer from this that God was a figment of the imagination; on 
the contrary he conceived of the Deity as a vague but omnipresent moral 
force, too great to be merely a person, and yet capable of feeling S)Tn- 
pathy and anger toward men.** 

From this idealistic starting-point he came to the same ethical principles 
as Chu Hsi. “Nature is the highest good,” and the highest e.xcellence lies 
in accepting the laws of Nature completely." When it was pointed out 
to him that Nature seems to include snakes as well as philosophers, he 
replied, with a touch of Aquinas, Spinoza and Nietzsche, that “good” and 
“bad” are prejudices, terms applied to things according to their advantage 
or injury to one’s self or mankind; Nature itself, he taught, is beyond go^ 
and evil, and ignores our egoistic terminology. A pupil rejjorts, or invents, 
a dialogue which might have been entitled Jenseits von Gut uud Bose: 

A little later he said: “This view of good and evil has its source 
in the body, and is probably mistaken.” 1 was not able to compre¬ 
hend. Tlic Teacher said: “The purpose of heaven in bringing forth 
is even as in the instance of flowers and grass. In what way does it 
distinguish between good and evil? If you, my disciple, take de¬ 
light in seeing the flowers, then you will consider flowers good and 
grass bad. If you desire to use the grass you will, in turn, con¬ 
sider the grass good. This type of good and evil has its source in the 
likes and dislikes of your mind. Therefore I know that you are mis¬ 
taken.” 

I said: “In that case there is neither good nor evil, is there?” 

The Teacher said: “The tranquillity resulting from the dominance 
of natural law is a state in which no discrimination is made between 
good and evil; while the stirring of the passion-nature is a state in 
which both good and evil arc present. If there are no stirrings of the 
passion-nature, there is neither good nor evil, and this is what is 
called the highest good.” . . . 

1 said: In that case good and o'il are not at all present in 
things?” He said: “They arc only in your mind.”* 

It was well that Wang and Buddhism sounded this subtle note of an 
idealist metaphysic in the halls of the correct and prim Confucians; for 
though these scholars had the justest view of human nature and govern¬ 
ment which philosophy had yet conceived, they were a trifle enamored 
of their wisdom, and had become an intellectual bureaucracy irksome and 
hostile to every free and creatively erring soul. If in the end the followers 
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of Chu Hsi won the day, if his tablet was placed with high honors in the 
same hall with that of the Master himself, and his interpretations of the 
Classics became a law to all orthodox thought for seven hundred years, 
it was indeed a victory of sound and simple sense over the disturbing 
subtleties of the metaphysical mind. But a nation, like an individual, can 
be too sensible, too prosaically sane and unbearably right. It was panly 
because Chu Hsi and Confucianism triumphed so completely that China 
had to have her Revolution. 

II. BRONZE, LACQUER AND JADE 

The rSle of art in China-Textiles—Furniture—Jev:elry—Fans— 

The making of lacquer—The cutting of jade—Soane master¬ 
pieces in bronze—Chinese sculpture 

The pursuit of w'isdom and the passion for beauty are the two poles 
of the Chinese mind, and China might loosely be defined as philosophy 
and porcelain. As the pursuit of w^isdom meant to China no airy meta¬ 
physic but a positive philosophy aiming at individual development and 
social order, so the passion for beauty was no esoteric estheticism, no 
dilettante concoction of art forms urrclevant to human affairs, but an 
earthly marriage of beauty and utility, a praaical resolve to adorn the 
objects and implements of daily life. Until it began to yield its owm ideals 
to Western influence, China refused to recognize any distinction betw een 
the artist and the artisan, or between the artisan and the worker; nearly 
all industry was wjTtwfacturc, and all manufacture w'as handicrjfr; in- 
dustiy”, like art, was the expression of personality in things. Hence China, 
w'hile neglecting to provide its people, through large-scale industry, with 
conveniences common in the West, c,xcelled every country in artistic 
taste and the multiplication of beautiful objects for daily use. From the 
characters in which he wrote to the dishes from which he ate, the com¬ 
fortable Chinese demanded that everything about him should have some 
esthetic form, and evidence in its shajjc and texture the mature civilization 
of which it was a symbol and a part. 

It was during the Sung Dynasty that this movement to beautify the 
person, the temple and the home reached its highest expression. It had 
been a part of the excellence of X’ang life, and would remain and spread 
under later dynasties; but now a long period of order and prosperity 
nourished every art, and gave to Chinese living a grace and adornment 
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which it had never enjoyed before. In textiles and metalworking the 
craftsmen of China, during and after the Sung era, reached a degree of 
perfection never surpassed; in the cutting of jade and hard stones they 
went beyond all rivals an>-vvhere; and in the canning of wood and ivory 
they were excelled only by their pupils in Japan." Furniture was designed 
in a vanet>' of unique and uncomfortable forms; cabinet-makers, living on 
a bowl of rice per day, sent forth one objet de verm-one little piece of 
f^rfection-after another; and these minor products of a careful art, taking 
the place of expensive furniture and luxuries in homes, gave to their 
owners a pleasure which in the Occident only connoisseurs can know 
Jewelry was not abundant, but it was admirably cut. W omen and men 
cooled themselves with ornate fans of feathers or bamb(K3, of painted 

paper or silk; even beggars brandished elegant fans as they plied their 
ancient trade. ' 


The an of lacquer began in China, and came to its fullest perfection 
in Japan. In the Par East lacquer is the natural product of a tree* in¬ 
digenous to China, but now most sedulously cultivated by the Japanese. 
The sap is drawn from trunk and branches, strained, and heated to remove 
exa^ liquid; it is applied to thin wood, sometimes to metal or porcelain, 
and IS dried by exposure to moisture.* Twenty or thirty coats, each slowly 
dried and painstakingly polished, are laid on, the applications van ing in 
color and depth; then, in China, the finished lacquer is can ed 'with a 
sharp V-shaped tool, each incision reaching to such a layer as to expose 
the color required by the design. I'he art grew slowly; it began m a 
form of writing upon bamboo strips; the material was used in the Chou 
Dynast)^ to.decorate vessel^ harness, carriages, etc.; in the second century 
A.D. It was applied to buildings and musical instruments; under the Tang 
many lacquered articles were exported to Japan; under the Sung all 
branches of the .industry took their definite form, and shipi>ed their 
products to such distant ports as India and Arabia; under the Ming em¬ 
perors the art was further perfected, and in some phases reached its 
zenith;- under the enlightened Manchu rulers K’ang-hsi and Ch’ien Lung 
great factoncs were buUt and maintained by imperial decree, and made 
^ch masterpieces as Ch’ien Lung’s throne,* or the lacquered screen that 
Kang-hsi pre^nted to Leopold I, Emperor of the Holy Roman Empire“ 
The an continued at its height until the nineteenth century when the 
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wars brought on by Euro|>can merchants, and the poor taste of European 
importers and clients, caused the withdrawal of imj>crial support, lowered 
the standards, debased the designs, and left the leadership in lacquer to 
japan. 

Jade is as old as Chinese history, for it is found in the most ancient 
graves. The earliest records attribute its use as a “sound-stone” to 2500 
B.C.: jade was cut in the form of a fish or elsewise, and suspended by a 
thong; when properly cut and struck it emitted a clear musical tone, 
astonishingly long sustained. The word was derived through the French 
jade from the Spanish ijada (Lat. //w), meaning loins; the Spanish con¬ 
querors of America found that the Mexicans used the stone, powdered 
and mixed with water, as a cure for many internal disorders, and they 
brought this new prescription back to Europe along with American gold. 
The Chinese word for the stone is much more sensible; jun means soft like 
the dew. “ Two minerals provide jade: jadeite and nephrite—silicates in 
the one case of aluminium and sodium, in the other of calcium and mag¬ 
nesium. Both are tough; the pressure of fifty tons is sometimes required 
to crush a one-inch cube; large pieces are usually broken by being sub¬ 
jected in quick succession first to extreme heat and then to cold water. 
The ingenuity of the Chinese artist is revealed in his ability to bring 
lustrous colors of green, brown, black and white out of these naturally 
colorless materials, and in the patient obstinacy with which he varies the 
forms, so that in all the world’s collections of jade (barring buttons) no 
two pieces are alike. Examples begin to appear as far back as the Shang 
Dynasty, in the shape of a jade toad used in divine sacrifice;** and forms 
of great beauty were produced in the daj's of Confucius.** \V hilc various 
peoples used jadeite for axes, knives and other utensils, the Chinese held 
the stone in such reverence that they kept it almost exclusively for art; they 
regarded it as more precious than silver or gold, or any jcwclrv’;* they 
valued some small jades, like the thumb rings worn by the mandarins, 
at five thousand dollars, and some jade necklaces at $100,000; collectors 
spent years in search of a single piece. It has been estimated that an 
assemblage of all existing Chinese jades would form a collection unrivaled 
by any other material.** 

Bronze is almost as old as jade in the art of China, and even more exalted 
in Chinese reverence. Legend tells how the ancient Emperor Yii, hero 
of the Chinese flood, cast the metals sent him as tribute by the nine pro¬ 
vinces of his empire into the form of three nine-legged cauldrons, possessed 
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their contents 

to boil wrhont fire, and genente sponMneouslj. everj. delicacy. They 

feU of the ^ mysteriously on the 

S. 1. II ^ “.T“ "^“"istancc extremely injurious to the p^tiee of 

fin^'am^Tri.- ' ‘"T"® ‘'«'>tation of bronze became Le tff the 
fine arts of China, and produced collections that required forty-two 

eolumes to catalogue them." It made vessels for the religious ceremonies 
of the g-overament and the home, and transformed a tifousand varietie” 
utens* inro svorb of art. Chinese bronzes arc equaled only bv the 
jrk of the Indian Renaissance, and there, perhaps, only by those “Lrt^ 
of Paradise which Ghiberti designed for the Baptlstci^ of Florence. 

..1^ h“'“ “““"S of Chinese bronze are sacrificial vessels re 

cently discovered m Honan; afinese scholars assivn them m rhe 1 
Dynasty, but European connoisseuis give them n later thou h 
date, nte earliest dated remains are fmm thrperiorof ^ 
eellent example of these is the ser of ceremnn/v^sels „ the^r/"rr' 
iVIns^m of a™ in New York. Al„st of the Qmutr::;: r^ Xat^ 

by Shih Hki 2 ng-ri, Jese the people mcit them j cQnnscaKa 

M capons. With rhe accrumul^cl meciil his artisans m.rf. "" 

statues, each fifty feet high;* but nnt one foor of^ ™ gigantic 

the Han many fine vessels were made, often inlaid wi^ add 

in China cast several masterpieces for the Temple ^^f hIh 5™'''='^ 

Japn, the loveliest being three Amida-Buddhas Lted in *'b'l "* 

IS hardly anj thing finer than these figures in the history of b^^ze *' 

the Sung the art reached ta height, if not of exeeUeTce. ee^ l' 

tihty: cauldrons, svine vessels, beakers censers we™ ^ ccnainly of fer- 

vases, plaques and figurines filled the shelves f drums, 

place r„ Searlv hoi A„ a^tt" ^ 

cense burner in the form of a water buffalo mounted "i!" 

strides it calmly in proof of the power of phiiosonhv^L t 

Wasr" The casting is throughout^f the thii^ess of ,^p^" , """"K 

time has given the piece a patina or coating of motrwT ^ 

Meretricious beauty of decayt Cndet^the Mi n^l^r 

* Cf. p. $97 below. ----- - 

f Piicim fLatin for dijb) is formed by ihc distntms,,- f t. 
coniact With niouturc or carrh. Jt is the fashinn tosHvr e'*™ ^ metaJ surface through 
tp rhe green or bkek pitina left on them by time-or hirTh"^ partly according 

production pf "atic«nt" art. ^ in the nioderS 
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attacked the artj the size of tltc objects increased^ die quality feU. Bronze, 
which had been a miraculous novelt)^ in die Chalcolithic Age of the Em¬ 
peror Yii, became a commonplaL’e^ and yieJded its popularity to porcelain. 

Sculpture xvas not one of rhe major arts^ not even a fine art, to the 
Chinese*" By an act of rare modesty the Far East refused to class the 
human body under the rubric of bcautj''; its sculptors played a little with 
drapejy% and used the figures of inen—seldom of women-to study or 
represent certain types of consciousness ^ but they^ did not glorify the 
body* For the most part they confined their portraits of humanity to 
Buddhist saints and Taoist sages, ignoring the athletes and courtesans who 
gave such inspiration to the artists of Greece. In the sculpture of China 
animals were preferred even to philosophers and saints. 

The earliest Chinese statues known to us arc the twelve bronze colossi 
erected by Shiii Huang-tij they were melted by a Han ruler to make *'sma]] 
cash.” A few little animals in bronze remain from the Han Dynast\^; but 
nearly all the statuary' of that epoch w'as descrox'ed by w'ar or the negli¬ 
gence of ti[i>e. Tilt only important Han remains are the tomb-reliefs found 
in Shantung- here again die human figures are rare, the scenes being domi¬ 
nated by animals carved in thin relief. More akin to sculpture are the 
funerary' statuettes of clay—mostly of animals, occasionally of sert'ants or 
wives—w'hich were buried w'idi male corpses as a convenient subsdtutc for 
suttee. Here and there animals in the round survive from dvis period, like 
the marble tiger, all muscle and watchfulness, chat guarded the temple of 
Sniang-fu,“ or the snarling bears in the Gardner collection at Boston, or the 
W'inged and goitrous lions of die Nanking tombs.** These animals, and the 
proud horses of the tomb-reliefs, show' a mbtmre of Greco-Bactrian, Assyrian 
and Scythian influences; there is nothing about them distinctively Chinese." 

Meanwhile another influence was entering China, in the form of Buddhist 
theology and art* It made a home for itself first in Turkestan, and built 
there a civilization from which Stein and Pclliot have unearthed many tons 
of ruined sramary; some of it“ seems equal to Hindu Buddhist art at its 
best. The Chinese took over those Buddhist forms w'ithout much alteration, 
and produced Buddhas as fair as any in Gandhara or India* The earliest of 
these appear in the Ylin Kan cave temples of Shansi (ca* 490 a.d.); among 
the best are the figures in the Lung Men grottoes of Honan, Outside these 
grottoes stand several colossi, of which the most unique is a graceful Bod- 
b/ra/rxcti, and the most imposing is the “^''airochana” Buddha (ca. 672 A.O.), 
destroyed at the base but still instructively serene.** Farther east, in Shan- 
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rung irony cave temples have been found whose walls are carved with 
nVhoIn^^ ,n Hindu fashion, «ith here and there a powerful liodhUattws 
like that in the cave of Yun Alen (ca. 600 a.o.)." The T’ans DvnZ cot 
tinned the Buddhist tradition ,iu sculpture, and carried it to pirfeetion in 
the seated stune Buddha (ca. S39) found in the province of ^ensi“ The 

«mle E“ massive ^,ote«-di4r of ^1:: 

fr who have tlie stem faces of financiers;* and^some very 

beautiful figures of rhe d/eiayima deitj- Kuan-yin, aimc« in the proce^ S 
turning from a god into a goddess." or 

After the Tang Dynasty sculpnire lost its religious inspiration and ttmk 
on a secular occasionally a sensuous, character; moralists '^rnmllrd as“n 
Renaissance Ita y that the arrists were making sainra as oracefd Ind sul c 
K women; and Buddhist priests laid down severe iconographic rules for- 

S', tf. E“.r ris ‘z S“ »-”* 

ttzaneries and such colossi as the stone monsters rlnr cf ^ moment in 

of rhe Mings. Sculpture, chohed b^raligC r^,'So“ 

and left the field of Chinese art to'poredaiu anTpSn^. Shost. 


Ill, PAGODAS AND PALACES 
Chinese architectuTe-Tbe Forceh'm ^ it s . 

i 1' f i^ewum-^The pahees of KtibLi Kh:i,J 

r Chmese home-Tbe mterhr-Cohr and fonu 

aArchirccrurc, too, has been a minor art in rw e ^ 
as have labored there have hardly left a name b^h* master-builders 
have been less admired than the great potters 1 
rare In China, even in lit,narin.r Ll^ 'u hu ,'f' 

• Thera « rarae examples of riiis a, |e in ,he Abnopniiera - 
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were all of wood, and not a fragment of them survives. Drawings in the 
National Library at Paris, purporting to represent the dwellings and 
temples of Confucius’ time, show that through its long history of over 
twenty-three centuries Chinese architecture has been content with the 
same designs, and the same modest proportions “ Perhaps the very sensi¬ 
tivity of the Chinese in matters of art and taste made them forego struc¬ 
tures that might have seemed immodest and grandiose; and perhaps their 
supcriorit)^" in intellect has somewhat hindered the scope of their imagina¬ 
tion. Above all, Chinese architecture suffered from the absence of three 
Institutions present in almost ct'cry other great nation of antiquity^ an 
heredicar)'' aristocracy, a powerful priesthood,” and a strong anel wealthy 
central govemmenr. These are the forces that in the past have paid for 
the larger works of art—for the temples and palaces, the masses and operas, 
the great frescoes and sculptured tombs. And China was fortunate and 
unique: she had none of these institutions. 

For a time tlie Buddhist faith captured the Chintjic soul, and sufHeient of 
China’s income to build the great temples whose ruins have been so lately 
discovered in Turkestan.*^ Buddhist temples of a certain middling majesty 
sun'ive throughout China, but they suffer severely when compared with the 
religious architecture of India. Pleasant natural approaches lead to them, 
usually up winding inclines marked by ornate gateways called p''a} 4 iis, and 
apparently derived from the '"rails’" of the llindu topes; sometimes the 
entrance is spiritually barred by hideous unages designed, in one sense or 
another, to frighten foreign devils away. One of the best of the Chinese 
Buddhist shrines is die Temple of the Sleeping Buddha, near the Summer 
Palace outside Peking; Fergusson called it "the finest architectural achieve¬ 
ment in China.’™ 

A lore characteristic of the Far East arc die pagodas that dominate the 
landscape of almost everv Chinese town.* Like die Buddhism chat inspired 
them, these graceful cdihccs cook over some of die supersdtions of popular 
Taoism, and became centers not only of religious ceremnny, but of gconiandc 
divination—i.c., the discovery of the future by the study of lines and clefts 
in the earth. Cdmmunldes erected pagodas in the belief that such structures 
eouJd ward off wind and flood, propitiate evil spirits, and attract pnosperit)''. 
Usually they rook the form of octagonaJ brick towers rising on a stone 
foundation to five, seven, nine or thirteen stories, because even numbers 

• Thtir origin, in name and fact, is in much depute. The word may be takcti from the 
Hiodu-Fcntan term ‘house of idols’’^ the form nuy be indigenmj^i to China, as 

aoinc think," or may be dcrii-cd ftoni thi: spire that cmwncd soejm: Hindu topics." 
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were unlucky*" The oldest stranding pagoda is at Sung Yuch Ssu, built m 
513 A.D. on cKc sacred mountain of Sung Shan in Honan; one of the loveliest 
is the Pagoda of the Summer Palace; the most spectacular arc the Jade 
Pagoda at Peking and the ^Tlask Pagoda” at Wu-tai-shan; the most famous 
was the Porcebin Totver of Nanking, built in 1411-31, distinguished fay a 
facing of porcelain over its bricks, and destroyed by the T’ai-p^ing Rebellion 
in 1854. 

The fairest temples of China are those dedicated to the official faith at 
Peking, 'fhe Temple of Confucius is guarded by a magnificent 
most delicately caned, faut the temple iiself is 3 monument to philosophy 
rather than to art. Built in the thirteendi century, it has been remodeled 
and restored many times since. On a wooden stand in an open niche is the 
“Tablet of the Soul of the Most Holy Ancestral Teacher Confucius;'^ and 
over the main altar is the dedication to “The i\iastcr and Model of Ten 
Thousand GeneratiomL” Near the South Tatar Wall of Peking stand the 
Teinple of Heaven and the Altar of Heaven. The akai is an impressive 
series of marble stairs and terraces, whose number and arrangement had a 
magical significance; the temple is a modified pagoda of riirec stories, rabed 
upon a marble platform, and built of unprepossessing brick and die. Here, 
at three o'ciock in the morning of the Ghineiie New Year, the Emperor 
prayed for the succck of his dynasty and the prosperity of hb people, and 
offered sacrifice to a neuter but, it was hoped, not neutral. Heaven; How¬ 
ever, the temple was badly damaged by lightning in i8&9“ 

More atcracrivc than these stolid shrines arc the frail and ornate palaces 
that once housed princes and mandarins at Peking, A burst of architccniral 
genius during the reign of Chkng Tsu (1403-25) reared the Great Hall at 
die tombs of the Ming Emperors, and raised a medley of royal residences 
in an enclosure destined to become known as the “Forbidden Qt> ” on the 
veiy site where Kublai Khan^s palaces had amazed Marco Polo two centuries 
before. Ogrish Hons stand watch at either side of the marble balustrades 
that lead to the marble terrace; hereon are official buildings with thrnne 
rooms, reception rooms, banquet rooms, and the other needs of royalcv^ and 
scattered about arc the elaborate homes in which once lived th 4 Imperial 
Family, their children and relatives, their servants and retainers, their 
eunuchs and concubbes. The places hardly vary one from another all 
have the same slender columns, the same pretty lattices, the same can cd or 
lettered cornices, the same profusion of hrilliant colors, the same upward- 
cunring caves of the same massively tiled roofs. And like diese forbidden 


delicacies is the second Summer Palace, some miles 


away; prhap more 


eompltrely perfect of its kind, more gracefully proportioned end fesKliouslv 
carved, than the once royal homes of Peking. ^ 
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If \n'c try to express in brief compass tlie general chamcceristics of Chinese 
architeccurc^ we find as a first feature the unpleasant ^rall that hides the 
main structures from the street- In the poorer sections these outer walls arc 
continuous from home to home> and l^tray an ancient insecurity of life^ 
Within the wall is a courts upon which open die doors and lattices of one 
or several homes. The houses of the poor are gloomy tenements, with 
narrow entrances and corridors, low ceilings, and floors of the good earth; 
in many families pig^^t dogs, hens, men and women live in one room* The 
poorest of all Jive in rain-sivepr, wind-beaten huts of mud and straw. Those 
with slightly better incomes cover the floor with mats, or pave it with tiles. 
The weil-co-do adorn the inner court with shrubs and flowers and pools, or 
surrqund their mansions with gardens in which nature's w'ild variety and 
playful sports find assiduous representation. Here are no primrose paths, 
no avenues of tulip-beds, no squares or circles or octagons of grass or 
flowers; instead, precarious fooru'ays wind casually through rock-Iaid gulleys 
over devious rivulets, and among trees whose trunks or limbs have been 
taught to take strange shapes to satisfy sophisticated souls. Here and there 
dainty pavilions, half hidden by the foliage, offer the wanderer rest. 

The home itself is not an imposing affair, even when it is a palace. It is 
never more than one story in height; and if many rooms arc needed, the 
tendency is to raise new edifices rather than to enlarge the old. Hence a 
palatial dwelling is seldom one united structure; it is a group of buildings 
of which the more important follow in a lint from the entrance to the 
enclosure, while the secondary buildings arc placed at either side* The 
favorite materials are wood and brick; stone rarely rises above the founda¬ 
tion terrace; brick is usually confined to the outer walls, eartlicn riles provide 
the roof, and wood builds the decorative columns and the inner walls. Above 
the brightly colored walls an ornamental cornice runs. Neither the walls 
nor the columns support the roof; this, heavy though it is, rests only upon 
the posts that form part of the wooden frame. The roof is the major part 
of a Chinese temple or home. Built of glazed tilcs-yellow if covering 
imperial heads, otherwise green, purple, red or blue—chc roof makes a pretty 
picture in a natural surrounding, and even in die chaos of city streets. Per¬ 
haps the projecting bamboos of ancient tenc-tops gave the Far Eastern roof 
its graceful upward cunc at the eaves; but more probably this celebrated 
form arose merely from the desire of the Chinese builder to protect his 
structure from rain." For there w'cre few windows in China; Korean paper 
or pretty lattices took their place, and lattices would not keep out die rain. 

Tlie main doorw'ay is not at the gable end, but on the southern fa^dc; 
within the ornamented portal is usually a screen or wall, barring the visitor 
from an Lmnicdiate view of the interior, and offering some discouragement 
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to evil spirits, wlio must travel in i straight line. The hall and rooms are dim, 
for most of the daylight is kept out by ilie latticed openings and the pro¬ 
jecting eaves, T^ere are seldom any arrangements for ventilation, and the 
only heat supplied is from portable brasdere, or brick beds built over a 
smoky fire; there are no chimneys and no flues." Rich and poor suffer from 
cold, and go to bed fully clothed." “Are you cold?" the uaveler asks the 
Chmese; and the answer is often “Of course."" Tlie ceiling may be hung 
with gaudy pa^r bntems; the walls may be adorned with calligraphic 
scrolls, or ink sketches, or silk hangings skilfully embroidered and painted 
with rural scenes. The furniture is usually of heavy wood, stained to an 
ebony black, and lu-vunandy carved; the lighter pieces may be of brilliant 
lacquer. Ihc Chinese arc the only Oriental nation that siu on chairs; and 
even tlicy prefer to reelme or squat. On a special table or shelf are the 
vessels used to offer saenfice to the ancestral dead. In the rear are the apart- 

Ubra'^t a^eZr"- -“y ''™« “ 

The ^netal impression left by Chinese architecture upon die foreign and 
uncechnieai observer is one of charming frailty. Color dominates fom, and 
leauiy here has to do without the aid of sublimity'. The Chinese temple or 
palace seeks nor to dommate nature, but to cooperate with it in that perfect 
harmony of the whole which depends upon the modesty of the parts. *^iosc 

i/*the F^anence are absent 

Xk t builders feared that earthquakes ivouid stultify their pains 

These buildings hardly belong to the same art as that which rahed its monu- 

^ras’^w o'rthe“"(t?fl'^'^h''’ if “ Acropolis; they arc not arehitcc- 

Tf I Occident have known it, but rather the carving of wood 

the glazing of pi^ety and the sculpture of srone; they harmonize be^; 

with porcelain and jade than with the ponderous cdifirK r1„r , “ “ t 

enp^eering and arehitectute gave to In'^ia, oXZr 

do not 35k of them the ^randcur and the ^iiTMiV..^.rk: u 

never hAvc cared m gi\'e cKein, if we accept tlicm wUJj^ngJy^chkTciJSl 

cameos expressing the most deHcate of tastes in the most 

fo™, then they take their place as a natural and 

Chmese art, and among the most gracious shaps ever fashio^t^ by“e^ 
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IV* PAINTING 

7. Masters of Chmese Pam ting 

Ku K’ai-chhij the greatest pahiteTy 'wit and fooP^—Han YiPs 
rnmiatitTe—The classic and the rowantic schools—Wang Wei 
—IFw Tao-tze—Hui Tsmgj the arttst-eftiperor^Masters 
of the Stwg age 

The Occident has been forgivably slow in acquainting itself with 
Chinese paintings for almost every aspect and method of the art in the 
East differed from its practice In the I’^^est* First, the paintings of the 
Far East were never on canvas; occasionally they were wall frescoes;, as 
in the period of Buddhist Influence; sometimes, as in later days, they w’^ere 
on paper; but for the most part they were on silk, and the frailty of this 
material sliortcned the life of every masterpiece, and left the history of 
the art with mere memories and records of accomplishment. Further, the 
paintings had an air of thinner and slightness; most of them were in 
w'atcr-colorj and lacked the full-bodied and sensuous tints of European 
pictures in oil. The Chinese tried otl-painring, but seem to have abandoned 
it as too coarse and hea\y a method for their subtle purposes. To them 
painting, at least in its earliest forms, was a branch of calligraphy, or 
beautiful penmanship; the brush which they used for writing ser>^cd them 
also for painting; and many of their chef-d^oeuvres were drawTi simply 
with brush and ink.* Finally, their greatest achievements were uncon¬ 
sciously hidden from Western travelers* For the Chinese do not flaunt 
their pictures on public or private walls; dicy roll them up and store them 
carefully away, and unfold them for occasional cnjojmicnt as vve take 
down and read a book. Such scroll paintings were arranged in sequence 
on a roll of paper or silk, and were “read” like a manuscript; smaller 
pictures w'crc hung on a wall, but w^erc seldom framed; sometimes a series 

* Though wriuiig Is in its origin a form of drawing or pqinring, the Chlnt$c classify 

painting ns a fonn. pf writing, and ccimider caUigratJhy, or bcaurifid writing, as a major 
art Sp<^cilIw^s of fine writing are hung on the in Chinese and Japanese homes; and 
devotees of the art have pursued irs masterpieces as modem collectors roam over conti¬ 
nents CD find a picture or a vase. The most fapnoiLis of Chinese calllgtnphtrs vi-as Wang 
Hsi-chih (ca. 400 Aji,)- it was on die Chinese character as formed by his graceful hand 
that the characters were cut w'hwi hlock-printlng began. The great Tang emperor, T'ai 
Tsung, resorted to theft to get from Picn-tsai a scroll written by Wang Hsi-chih. There¬ 
upon Picn-isai, we are tuld, lost appetite and died**" 
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of pictures was panted on a screen. By the time of the later Sung EHmasry 
the art of painting had already developed thirteen “branches,’^ and 
mnumerable forms. 

Painting is mentioned in Chinese literature as an established art several 
Mntunes before Christ; and despite the interruptions of war it has con¬ 
tinued in China to our own time. Tradition makes the first Chinese painter 
a woman. Lei, ^ter of the pious Emperor Shun; “alas,” cried a disgusted 
cntic, that mis divine art should have been invented by a woman!”” 
Nothing survives of Chou painting; but that the art was then already 
old appears from Confucius’ report of how deeply he was affected by 
the fre^oes in the Grand Temple at Lo-yang.” During the early years 
of the Han Dyn^ty a wnter complained that a hero whom he admired 
had not been sufficiently painted: “Good artists are many; why does not 
one of them draw hirn?”” The story is told of an artist virtuL, of the 
time, Lieh-I, who could draw a perfectly straight line one thousand feet 
* detailed map of China on a square inch of surface, and 
could fill his mouth with colored water and spit it out in the form of 
paintings; the phmnwes whieh he painted were so lifelike that people 
wondered why they did not fly away.” There are signs that ChmL 
painting rrached one of its zeniths at the beginning of our era,” but war 
and tune have destroyed the evidence. From the days when the Ch’in 
warnors sacked Lo-yang (ca. 249 b.c.), burning whatever they could not 
down to the Bo.xer Lpnsing ( 1900 a.d.), when the soldiers of Tung 
Cho employed the silk pictures of the Imperial Collection for wrappini 
pur^ the vi«ones of art and war have alternated in their andent 
conflict-destruction always certain, but creation never stiU. 

^ ChrBtianit>' transformed Mediterranean culture and art in the third 

effcCTed a theologi^ and esthetic revolution in the life of China WhUe 
^nfuciaimm retained its finical power. Buddhism, mingling with 
Taoism l^came the dominating force in art, and brought to tL ^inese 
^ulatmg contact with Hindu motives, symbols, methods and for^ 

anecdote ’o^ ^ 

offered her he hand; but she not knowing how famous h^waTto be 
refused hm. Me painted her form upon a wall, and stuek a thorn into the 
heart, whereupon the girl began to die. He approached her again, and 
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she yielded; he removed the thorn from his picture^ und forthwith the 
girl grew well. \^Tien the Buddhists cried to raise money to build a 
temple at Nanking he promised the fund one million “cash”; all China 
laughed at the ojffer, for Ku was as poor as an artist. “Give me the use of a 
wall,” he asked. Having found a wall and secured privacy, he painted 
there the Buddhist saint Uknala-Kirtj. When it was finished he sent for 
the priests, and explained to them how they might raise the million “cash.” 
“On the first day you must charge 100,000 *cash^ for admission” to see 
the picture; “on the second day, 50,000; on the third day let visitors sub¬ 
scriber what they please.” They did as he told them, and took in a mllliion 
“cash/*" Ku painted a long series of Buddhist picrures, and many othei^, 
but nothing certainly his has come down to our day.* He wrote three 
treatises on painting, of which some fragments survive. jMen, he said, 
were the most difficult things to paint; next came landscapes, then horses 
and gods.’* He insisted on being a philosopher, too; under his portrait of 
the emperor he wrote: “In Nature there is nothing high which is not soon 
brout^ht low. . . . When the sun has reached its noon, it begins to sink; 
when the moon is full it begins to wane. To rise to glory is as hard as to 
build a niountain out of grains of dust; to fall into calamits^ is as ca^ as 
the rebound of a tense spring."® His contemporaries ranked him as the 
outstanding man of his time in three lines: in painting, in wit, and in fool¬ 
ish ness.“ 

Painting flourished at the T'ang court. “There are as many tiaintcrs as 
morning stais," said Tu Fu, “but artists are few.”” In the ninth century 
Chang Yen-yiian wrote a book called Fdhjt^s of All Ages^ in 

which he described the work of three hundred and seventj^ artists, A pic¬ 
ture by a master, he tells us, brought in those days as much as T%vcnty 
thousand ounces of silver. But he warns us against rating art in monetary'' 
terms; “good pictures” he writes, “are more priccle^ than gold or jade; 
bad ones are not w'orth a potsherd.”” Of X ang painters we still know 
the names of two hundred and twenty; of their work hardly anything 
remains, for the Tatar revolutionists who sacked Chang-an in 756 a.d. did 
nor care for painting. We catch something of the art atmosphere that 
mingled with the poetry of the time, in the story of Han Yu, the famous 

• The British Museum asigns to him a faded but lovely scroll of live pictures iUustrai- 
Ing model famllv die Temple of Confucius at Chii-fu conaiiw a stone cn^ving 

puTpHirtiiig [o fullow a design of Ku; and the Freer Gallery at Washington contams iVi'o 
excellent copies of compositions attributed to himr*^ 
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“Prinra of Literature." One day he won, from a felhiw lodger at an inn, 
a precious miniature portraying, in the smallest compass, one hundred and 
twenty-three human figures, eight>'-three horses, thirty other animals, 
three chariots, and two hundred and fifry-one articles, “f thought a great 
deal of It, for I could not believe that it was the work of a single man, 
uniting as it did in itself such a varictv' of e.xccllcnces; and no sum would 
have tempted me to part from it. Next year 1 left the city, and went to 
Ho-yang; and there, one day, while discussing art with strangers, 1 pro¬ 
duced the picture for them to see. Among them was a Mr. Chao, a 
Censor,* a highly cultivated man, who, when he saw' it, seemed rather 
overcome, and at length said: ‘That picture is a copy, made by me in mv 
youth, of a work from the Imperial Gallery. I lost it twenty years ago 
while traveling in the province of Fukien.’” Han Yu at once presented 
the miniature to Mr. Chao. ^ 


Jim as in Chinese religion two schools had taken shape, Confucian and 
Taom-Buddhm-and just as two schools, led by Chu Hsi and Wang 
Yang-ming, were soon to develop in phUosophy, representing respectively 
what we in the West would call the classic and the romantic types of 
mind; so in Chinese painting the northern artists accepted a stem tradi- 
non of classical sobriety and restraint, while the south gave color and 
form to feeling and imagination. The nonhem school set itself severely 
to secure correct modeling of figure and full clarity of line; the southern 
rebelled like Montnianre against such limitations, disdained a simple real¬ 
ism, and tried to im objects merely as elements in a spiritual experience 
tones in a musi^l mood." Li Ssu-hsun, painting at the court ^ Ming 
Huang, found time, amid the fluctuations of political power and lonely 
exile, to establish the notthem school. He painted some of the first Chinei 
landscapes, and achieved a degree of realism carried down in many a tale- 
the Emperor said he could hear, at night, the splash of the water that Li’ 
had painted upon an imperial screen; and a fish leaped to life out of an¬ 
other of his pictures andUvas later found in a pool-every nation tells such 
nones of Its painters. The southern school sprouted out of the natural 
mnovations of art, and the genius of Wang M’ei; in his impressionist style 
a landscape became merely the s)'mbol of a mood. A poet as well ai a 
painter. M ang sought m bind the two arts by making the picture express 
a poem; It was of him that men first used the now trite phrase so appliable 


* Cf. p. 798 below. 
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to nearly all Chinese poetr)' and painting: “Every poem is a picture, and 
every picture is a poem.” (In many cases the poem is inscribed upon the 
picture, and is itself a calligraphic work of art.) Tung Ch*i-ch*ang, we 
are told, spent his whole life searching for a genuine Wang Wei."* 

The greatest painter of the T’ang epoch, and, by common consent, of 
all the Far East, rose above distinctions of school, and belonged rather to 
the Buddhist tradition of Chinese art. W u Tao-rze deser\’cd his name— 
Wu, Master of the Tao or Way, for all those impressions and formless 
thoughts which Lao-tze and Chuang-tze had found too subtle for words 
seemed to flow naturally into line and color under his brush. “A poverty- 
stricken orphan,” a Chinese historian describes him, “but endowed with 
a divine nature, he had not assumed the cap of puberty ere he was already 
a master artist, and had flooded Lo-yang with his works.” Chinese tradi¬ 
tion has it that he was fond of wine and feats of strength, and thought like 
Poe that the spirit could work best under a little intoxication." Fie ex¬ 
celled in every subject: men, gods, devils, Buddhas, birds, beasts, buildings, 
landscap>es—all seemed to come naturally to his exuberant art. 1 le painted 
with equal skill on silk, paper, and freshly-plastered walls; he made three 
hundred frescoes for Buddhist ediflccs, and one of these, containing more 
than a thousand figures, became as famous in China as “The Last Judg¬ 
ment” or “The Last Supper” in Europe. Ninety-three of his paintings 
were in the Imperial Caller)^ in the twelfth century, four hundred years 
after his death; but none remains anj^vhere today. His Buddhas, we are 
told, “fathomed the mysteries of life and death”; his picture of purgatory 
frightened some of the butchers and fishmongers of China into abandoning 
their scandalously un-Buddhistic trades; his representation of Ming 
Huang’s dream convinced the Emperor that Wu had had an identical 
vision." W’hen the monarch sent W u to sketch the scenery along the 
Chia-ling River in Szechuan he was piqued to see the artist return without 
ha\Tng sketched a line. “I have it all in my heart,” said Wu; and isolating 
himself in a room of the palace, he threw off, we are assured, a hundred 
miles of landscape."! W hen General Pei wished his portrait painted, W'u 
asked him not to pose, but to do a sword dance; after which the artist 
painted a picture that contemporaries felt constrained to ascribe to divine 

• Only copies remain: chiefly a “Waterfall” in the Temple of Chtsakuin at Kyoto,* and 
a roll (in both the British Museum and the Freer Gallery) entitled “Scenery of the 
Wang Ch’uan."* 

tCf. Croce’s view that art lies in the conception rather than in the execution.** 
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inspiration. So great was his reputation that when he was finishing some 
Buddhist figi^ at the Hsing-shan Temple, “the whole of Chang-an” 
came to see hun add the finishing touches. Surrounded by this assemblage, 
sa>T! a Chinese historian of the ninth ccntur>% “he executed the haloes with 
so violent a rush and swirl that it seemed as though a whirlwind possessed 
his hand, and all who saw it cried that some god was helping him”;“ the 
lazy will always atmbute genius to some “inspiration” that comes for mere 
waiting. When VVu had lived long enough, says a pretty tale, he painted a 
vast landscape, stepped into the mouth of a cave pictured in it, and was 
never seen again. Never had art known such mastery and delicacy of 


Under the Sung emperors painting became a passion with the Chinese. 
Emancipating itself from subserviency to Buddhist themes, it poured 
fonh an unprecedented number and varietj^ of pictures. The Sung Em¬ 
peror Hui Tsung was himself not the least of the eight hundred knovvm 
painters of the day. In a roll which is one of the treasures of the Museum 
of Fine Arts in Boston he portrayed with astonishing simplicity and clarity 
the stages through which women carried the preparation of silkhe 
founded an art museum richer in masterpieces than any collection that 
China has ever again known;- he elevated the Painting Academy from a 
mere department of the Literar>' College into an independent institution of 
the highest rank, substituted art tests for some of the literary exercises 
traditionally used in the examinations for political office, and raised men 
to the ministry' for their excellence in art as often as for their skill in states- 
^nship.- The Tatars, hearing of all this, invaded China, deposed the 
^i^ror, sacked the capital and destroyed nearly all of the paintings in 
the Impenal Museum, whose catalogue had filled twenty volumes- The 

arust-emperor was carried away by the invaders, and died in captivity 
and disorrari*. * J 


Greater than this royal painter were Kuo Hsi and Li Lung-mien “For 
tall pints, huge trees, stvirling streams, beetling crags, steep precipices, 
mountain p«k^ now lovely in the rising mist, now lost in an obscuring 
pall, with aU their thousand ten thousand shapes-critics aUow that Kuo 
Hsi strode acr^ his generation.”- Li Lung-mien was an artist, a scholar, 
a successful official and a gentleman, honored by the Chinese as the per¬ 
fect t> pe of Chinese culture at its richest. He passed from the profe^on 


•The Freer Galler>' at Washington has a ‘'Landscape 

attributed to Kuo Hsi." 


on the Hoang-ho” uncertainly 
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of calligraphy to sketching and painting, and rarely used anything but 
ink; he gloried in the strict traditions of the Northern School, and sp>cnt 
himself upon accuracy and delicacy of line. He painted horses so '\^’’ell 
that when sLx that he had painted died, it was charged that his picture had 
stolen their rital principle from them. A Buddhist priest warned him that 
he would become a horse if he painted horses so often and so intently; he 
accepted the counsel of the monk, and painted five hundred Lohans. We 
may judge of his repute by the fact that Hui Tsung’s imperial gallery, 
when it was sacked, contained one hundred and seven works by Li 
Lung-mien. 

Other masters crowded the Sung scene: Mi Fei, an eccentric gemus 
who was forev'cr washing his hands or changing his clothes when he was 
not collecting old masters or transforming landscape painting with his 
“method of blobs”—daubs of ink laid on without the guidance of any con¬ 
tour line;* Hsia Kuei, whose long roll of scenes from the \ ang-tze—its 
modest sources, its passage through loess and gorges, its gaping mouth 
filled with merchant ships and 5 J 7 ;/pjwr-has led many students'" to rank 
him at the head of all landscape painters of Orient and Occident; Ma Yuan, 
whose delicate landscapes and distant vistas adorn the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts;t Liang K’ai, with his stately portrait of Li Po; Mu-ch'i, with his 
terrible tiger, his careless starling, and his morose but gentle Kuan-yin; 
and others whose names strike no familiar chords in Occidental memories, 
but are the tokens of a mind rich in the heritage of the East. “The Sung 
culture,” says Fenollosa, “was the ripest expression of Chinese genius.”* 

When we try to estimate the quality of Chinese painting in the heyday 
of T’ang and Sung we are in the position of future historians who may try 
to write of the Italian Renaissance when all the works of Raphael, Leo¬ 
nardo and Michelangelo have been lost. After the ravages of barbaric 
hosts had destroyed the masterpieces of Chinese jjainting, and interrupted 
for centuries the continuity of Chinese development, painting seems to 
have lost heart; and though the later dynasties, native and alien, produced 
many artists of delicacy or power, none could rank with the men who 
had knowm paradise for a time at the courts of Ming Huang and Hui 

* A landscape attributed to Mi Fei may be seen in Room £ 11 of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Arc 

tParticulariy striking is “The Lady Ling-chao Standing in the Snow.” The Lady (a 
Buddhist mv'stic of the eighth centurj') is quite still in meditation, like Socrates in the 
snow at Plataca. The w*orld (the artist seems to say) is nothing except to a mind; and 
that mind can ignore it—for a while. 
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Tsung* When we think of the Chinese wc must see them not mereJy as a 
people now stricken with poverty^ weakened with corruption, tom with 
factions and disgraced whtli defeat, but as a nation that has had, in the long 
vista of its history, ages that could compare w ith those of Pericles, Augustus 
and the Medici, and may have such ages again* 


2. Qudkks Cbhiese Fabning 


The rejection of perspeetke-Of tedimt-Line as nobler than 
color — For?n as rhytb?n - Representation by mggestion - 
Conventions and testnettons—Sincerity of Chhiese art 

MTiac is it that distinguishes Chinese painting, and makes it so completely 
different from every other school of painting in historv' except its own 
pupils in Japan? First, of course, its scroll or screen form* But this is an 
external matter^ far more intrinsic and fundamental is the Chinese scorn of 
[wrspeccive and shadow* When two European painters accepted the invita¬ 
tion of the Emperor K'ang-hsi to come and paint decorations for his places, 
their work was rejected because they had made the farther columns in tJicir 
pictures shorter than the nearer ones* nothing could be more false and 
artificial, argued the Chinese, than to represent distances w-here obviouslv 
there were none.- Neither pit>' ctmid understand the prejudice of the 
other, for the Europeans had been taught to look at a scene from a level 
with It, while the Chinese artists were accustomed to visualize it as seen 


--- _J _ .1 11. SCI 
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accuracy and delicacy of line. The painter must obsene with patient care, 
possess intense feeling under strict control, conceive Jiis purpcMtC clearly, and 
then, without the possibility of correction, transfer to the silk, with a few 
continuous and easeful strokes, his representative imagination^ The art of 
line reached its apex in China and Japan, as the art of color touched its 
zenith in Venice and die Nctlierlands. 

Cliinesc painting never cared for realism, but sought rather to suggest 
than to describe; it left *‘truth” to science, and gave itself to beauty. A 
branch emerging nowhcnce, and bearing a few leaves or blossoms against a 
clear sky, was sufficient subject for the greatest master; liis handling and 
proportion of the cuiptv' background were tests of his courage and his skill. 
One of the subjects proposed to candidates for admission to Hui Tsung^s 
Painting Academy' may serve to illustrate the Chinese emphasis on indirect 
suggesdon as against explicit representation: the contestants yvere asked to 
illustrate by paintings a line of poetry—‘*^Thc hoof of his steed comes back 
heavily charged yvith the scent of trampled flowers. "1 he successful 
competitor was an artist who painted a rider with a cluster of butterflies 
following at the horse^s heeb. 

As the form was cvcry'thtng, the subject might be anything. Men were 
rarely the center or essence of the picture; when they appeared they were 
almost always old, and nearly all alike. Ihc Oiinese painter, though he yvas 
never visibly a pessimist, seldom looked at the world through the eyes of 
youth. Portraits were painted, but indi(Terentiy well; the artist was not 
interested in individuals. He loved flowers and animals, apparently, far more 
than men, and spent himself upon them recklessly; Hui Tsung, with an 
empire at his command, gave half his life to painting birds and flowers. 
Sometimes the floyy^ers or the animals yverc symbols, like the lotus or the 
dragon; but for the most part they were drawn for their own sake, because 
the charm and mystery of life appeared as completely in tliem as in a man* 
The horse was especially loved, and artists like Han Kan did hardly any¬ 
thing else but paint one form after another of that living embodiment of 
artistic line. 

It is true that painting sulTercd in China, first from religious conyentions, 
and then from academic restrictions; that the copying and imitation of old 
masters became a retarding fetich in the training of students, and that the 
artist was in many matters confined to a given number of permitted ways 
of fashioning his material.™ *'Iini my young days,” said an eminent Sung 
critic, praised the master whose pictures 1 liked; but as my judgment 
matured [ praised myself for liking what the masters had choicn to have 
me like.”“* It is astonishing how much vitaliU'' remained in this art despite 
its conventions and canons; it was here as Hume thought it had been with 
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the censored writers of the French Enlightenment: the very limitations from 
Which the ajtist suffered compelled him to be brillknL 
Whot saved the Chinese painters from stagnation was the sincerity of their 
feeling for nanire. Taoism had taught it to them, and Buddhism had made 
It Stronger by teaching iheni thar man and nature are one in the flow and 
change and unity- of life. As the poets found in nature a retreat from urban 
strife, and tlie philosophers sought in it a model of morals and a guide to life, 
so ilie painters brooded by solitary streams, and lost themselves in deeply 
wooded hills, fcelmg that in these speechless and lasting things the namclei 
^int had espre^d itself more clearly than in the turbulent career and 
bought of men. Nature, which is so cruel in China, lavishing death with 
told and flmd, was accepted stoically as the supreme god of the Chln ere, 
^d received from them not merely reUgious sacrifice, but the womhip of 
their philosophy, their Lteraturc and their art. Let it serve as an indication 
of ^e age and depth of culture in China that a thousand years before Claude 
Lomine, Rousseau. Worefovorth and Chateaubriand the dinese made nature 

th^Fw hL3 “ ‘^‘ndscape painting whose work tlwoughout 

the Far East became one of the sovereign expressions of mankind. 

Vs porcelain 

staking of porcelah-lu early history- 
Cf hdim - Evarnels _ The skill of Hao Shih~cbh - 
Chisojrne”-The age of K’arrg-bsi-Of Ch'iesi Lung 

As w-c approach the most distinct art of Chba, in which her leadership 
of the world IS least open to dispute, we find ourselves harassed by our 
rendency to class potte^ ^ an industry-. To us. accustomed to think of 
china m teiro of the kitchen, a pottery is a place where “china” is made- 
It IS a factory like any other, and its products do not arouse exalted asso¬ 
ciations. But to the Chinee pottery was a major art; it pleased their pme- 
ticai and yet esthetic souls by combimng beauty with use; it gave to their 
greatest national mstitution-the drinking of tea-utensils as lovely to the 
finger-tips as to the e^; and it adorned their homes with shapes so fair that 
men the ^rest familira might live in the presence of perfection. Ponen' 

IS the sculpture of the Chinese, ^ 7 

Potto^ b. first, the industry that hakes elay Into usable forms, second 
the art that makes those form s beautiful, and third, the objeerjirS 

• Luidseape palnung « is esifed sin,ply irounaias and wawr.- 
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by that indijscr)- and that arc. Porcelain is vitrified potccn% that is, ic 
is clay so mLvcd with minerals that when exposed to fire it mejcs or fuses 
into a translucent, but not transparent^ substance resembling glass.* The 
Chinese made porcelain out of two minerals chiefly: kaolin-a pure white 
clav formed from decomposed felspar of granite, and pe-ttf/i-rre—a fusible 
white quartz that gave the produce its translucency. These materials were 
ground into a powder, worked up into a paste with water, moulded by hand 
or on the wheel, and subjected to liigh temperatures cliac fused the composi¬ 
tion into a vitreous form, brilliant and durable. Sometimes the potters, not 
content with this simple white porcelain, covered the “paste”—i.e., the vessel 
formed but not yet fired-^with a ^‘glaze^^ or coating of fine glass, and then 
placed the vessel in the kiln; sometimes they applied tlie glaze after baking 
the paste into a “biscuit,” and then placed the vessel over the fire again. 
Usually the glaze was colored; but in iriany cases the pstc was painted in 
color before applying a transparent glaze, or colors were painted on the 
fired glaze and fused upon it by re-firing. These “over-glaze” colors, which 
wc call enamels, were made of colored glass ground to powder and reduced 
to a liquid applicable with die painter’s slender brush. Life-trained specialists 
painted the flowers, others the animals, others the landscapes, others the 
saints or sages who meditated among die mountains or rode upon strange 
beasts over the waves of the sea, 

Qiinese pottery is as old as the Stone Age; Professor Andersson has found 
pottery, in Honan and Kansu, which “can hardly be later in time than 
jooo and die excellent form and finish of these vases assure us that 

even at this early date the industry had long since become an art. Some of 
the pieces resemble the pottery of Anau, and suggest a western origin for 
Chinese civilization. Far inferior to these neolithic products are the fragments 
of funerary pottery unearthed in Honan and ascribed to die declining years 
of the Shang Dynasty* No remains of artistic value appear again before 
the Han, when we find not only pntter>% but the first known use of glass 
in the Far East.t Under the Tang emperors the growing ppularity of 
tea provided a creative stimulus for the ceramic art", genius or accident 
revealed, about the ninth century, the possibility of producing a vessel vitri¬ 
fied not only on the glazed surface {as under the Han and in other civiliza¬ 
tions before this age) but throughout—i.e., true porcelain. In that century 


■ WTien pcrcekin was mlroduccd inio Europe it named after die parcttloni, ur 
cowrie shell, which in turn derived its name from its supposed rescmbLince to the romided 
back of 1 or litde hog “ 

t The Lgyptiam had glazed ponen’ tmtnowri cennuieSi before Christ The decoraiicms 
on die earliest gia/jcd pottery of China indicaic that Cluoa had leamed the gtaxing process 
frtum the Near East*"" 
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a Moslem traveler, Suleiiiianj reported to hb countrjmieri: 'They have in 
China a vet)^ fine clay with which they make vases "as transparent as elasSL 
water is seen through them.” Excavations have recently discovered, on a 
mn -cenmry Samarra on the Tigris, pieces of pircebin of Chinese 

m^ufacnire Tlie next recorded appearance of the substance outside of 
China was about ijjj, when Saladin sent forty-one pieces of porcelain as 
a precious gift to the Sultan of Damascus “ The manufacture of porcelain 
IS not known to have begun in Europe before 1470; it b mentioned tiicn as 

an aa which the Venetians had learned from the Arabs in the course of 
the Crusades,” 

Sang was rhe classic period of Chinese porcelain. Ceramists ascribe to 
It both the oldest extant wares and the best; even the Aline potters of a 
later age, who sometimes equaled them, spoke of Sung pottery in rever¬ 
ts^ terms, and collectors treasured its masterpieces as beyond any price 
■Ute great factories at Chlng-te-chcn, founded in the smh centurv near 
rich dep^iis of the mmcrals used for making and coloring eartheAware. 
xverc officially recognized by the imperial court, and began to pour out 
upon China an unprecedented stream of porcelain plates, cups, bowls, 
rases, beakers ,ars bottle^ ewers, boxes, chess-boards, candlesticks, maps, 
even enameled and gold-mlaid porcelain hat-tacks.'" Now for the first 
time appeared th^ jadc-green pieces known as celadon' which it lias 
long fecn the highest ambition of the modem potter to produce, and of 
the collector to acquu:e.t Spccim^ of it were sent to Lorenzo de’ Aledlci 
by the Sultan of « H®?- The Persians and the Turks valued it not 
only for its incredibly smooth texture and rich lustre, but as a detector of 
poisons; the vessels would change color, they believed, whenever poisonous 
substances were placed in them.” Pieces of cfhdon are hand^ down 

c™oL™ure.“ " “ in the families of 

For almMt three hundred years the workers of the Aline- Dvnastv 
labored to keep the art of porcelain on the high level to which thA Sung 
potters had raised it, and they did not fail far short of success. Five hun- 


A KTm applied to them hy the French of the seventeenth 


century from the name of 


tJic hero of d’Urfe's novel who. in the clamatitadon of tlic storv^ 

drracd m green.”* '^' 7 + 

t From the Occidental paint 0 / view the one is as hard as the other vi, r 
who have guchcrcd m most of China's famous cylaJtm, refuse to sell ir' r ^ 

™ Incr p«.w ha, been .bic .o nva, pcrfccri™ ^ “ 
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dred kilns burned at Ching-tc-ohcn, and che imperial court alone used 
^6,000 pieces of chinaware to adorn its gardens, its tables and irs rooms."* 
Now appeared the first good enamels—colors fired over the glaze. Yel¬ 
low monochromes and “egg-shell” blue and white porcelains reached per¬ 
fection; the blue and white silver-mounted cup named from the Emperor 
\\^an-Ii (or Shen Tsnng) is one of the world's masterpieces of rhe pottcKs 
art. Among the experts of the \V'an-Ii age was Hao Shih-chiu, who could 
make wine-cups weighing less than one forty-eighth of an ounce. One 
day, says a Chinese historian, I lao called at the home of a high official and 
begged permission to examine a porcelain tripod owned by the statesman, 
and numbered among the choicest of Sung wares. Hao felt the tripod 
carefully wdth his hands, and secretly copied the fomt of its design on a 
paper concealed in his sleeve. Six months later he visited the official again, 
and said: “Your Excellency is the possessor of a tripod censer of w'hite 
Tbig-yjo* Here is a stnfibr one of mine.” Tang, the official, compared 
rhe new tripod with his own, and could detect no difference; even the 
stand and cover of the tripod fitted Hao*s completely* Hao smilingly 
admitted that his own piece was an imitation, and then sold ir for sixty 
pieces of silver to Tang, who sold ic for fifteen hundred.**^ 

It was under die .\hngs that Chinese itioisottJie attained its highest ex¬ 
cellence. Both the w'ord and the art came fruin outside: the word from the 
French chhan (partidon), the art from the Near East of Byzantine day's; the 
Chinese referred to its products occasionally as iCt/ef hw yjo—w'ares of the 
devils' countjy 7 “ The art consists in cutting narrow strips of copper, silver 
or gold, soldering them edgewise upon the lines of a design previously drawn 
Upon a metal object, filling the spaces between the cloisons (or wire lines) 
W'idi appropriately colored enamel, exposing the vessel repeatedly to fire, 
grinding the hardened surface with pumice stone, polishing it with charcoal, 
and gilding the visible edges of the The earliest known Chinese ex¬ 

amples arc some mirrors imported into Nara, Japan, about the middle of the 
ciglith century'. The oldest wares definitely marked belong to die end of the 
Mongol or Yuan D^masty'; the best, to the reign of the Ming Emperor Ching 
Ti. The last great period of Chinese was under the great Manchu 

emperors of the eighteenth eencury'. 

The factories at Ching-tc-chen were dcstroy'cd in the M^ars that ended 
the .Ming Dymascy% and were not revived again until the accession of one 

• The name given by the Chinese to an ivojy-colorcd Species of Sung porcel'i^n. 
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of China’s most enlightened rulers, K’ang-hsi, who, quite as much as his 
contemporary Louis XIV. was every inch a king. The factories at Chine- 
te-chen were rebuilt under his direction, and soon three thousand furnaces 
were in operation. Never had China, or any other country, seen such an 
abundance of elegant pottery. The Kang-hsi workers thought their wares 
inferior to those of Ming, but modem connoisseurs do not agree with 
them Old forms were imitated perfectly, and new forms were developed 
in rich diveisi^-. By coating a paste with a glaze of a different tempo of 
fusibihty the iVlanchu potters produced the prickly surface of “crackle” 

sOH/ffe wares covered with little circles of color. They masterad the art of 
monwhroine, and ^ued peach-bloom, coral, ruby, vermilion, rang-de- 

='PPlf. P^^^cock, grass and cefa- 
g ens, iMazann, azure, hlac and turquoise {or “kingfisher”) blues; 
and yeUows and whites of such velvet texture that one could only describe 
t^iem as smoothness made visible. They created ornate stjdes disLgnished 
by French coJketors as Fa?nitie Rose, FmiiUe Verse, Farm/Ie Nair and 
Imrse-To^ green, black and yelJow fan:ilies.- in the Held of poly¬ 
chromes they developed the difficulr art of subjccring a vessel in the kiln 
to alternate draughts of clear and soot-laden i-th! firarpmSdSg the’ 
recond withdrawmg. o^^gen-in such M^ys that the green glaze was tkns- 
fomied ;nto a of many colots, so that the French have called this 
ranety flmrbe. They painted upon some of their svares hmh officials in 
flowing queue and robes, and created the “.Mandarin” style. They painted 
flowers of the plum in white upon a blue (less often a black) background, 
and gave to the world the grace and delicacy of the hawthorn vase® 

reil!'of“rh--“'P ‘“"X prosperous 

reign of Chien Lung. Fertility was nndiminished; and fhough thrnew 

foni« had something less than the success of the K’ang-hsi innovations th" 

skill of the master-potteis was still supreme. The F^aie Rose atXd 

ira fullest ^rfection and spread half the flowers and fruits of natuTover 

the most bnlliant glaze, whUe egg-shell porcelain provided cost^ ^ 

shades for extravagant millionaires,'^ Then throuerh ut 7 ^ 

^ -r.up-^ 

stroymg sre hundred cities, killing twenty million men and women.’md 

sp™ of U.C Ian two ^ 
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SO impoverishing the Manchu Dynasty that it withdrew its support from 
the potteries^ and allowed them to close their doors and scatter their crafts¬ 
men into a disordered world. 

The art of porcelain, in China, has not recovered from that devasta¬ 
tion^ and perhaps it never will. For other factors have reinforced the 
destructiveness of war and the ending of imperial patronage. 1 he growth 
of the export trade tempted the artists to design such pieces as best satis¬ 
fied the taste of European buyers^ and as that taste was not as fine as 
the Chinese^ the bad pieces drove the good pieces out of circulation by a 
ceramic variation of Gresham’s law* About the year 1S40 English fac¬ 
tories began to make inferior porcelain at Canton» exported it to Europe, 
and gave it the name of “chinaware”; factories at Sevres jn France, Meis¬ 
sen in Germany, and Burslem In England imitated the work of the Chin¬ 
ese, lowered the cost of production by installing machinery, and captured 
yearly more and more of China’s foreign ceramic trade. 

What survives is the memor>^ of an art perhaps as completely lost as 
that of medieval stained glass j trj^ as they will, the potters of Europe 
have been unable to equal the subtler forms of Chinese porcelain. Con¬ 
noisseurs raise with every decade their monetary estimate of the master¬ 
pieces that sur\dve; they ask five hundred dollars for a tea-cup, and receive 
$r},6cio for a hawthorn vase^ as far back as 1767 two “turquoise” porce¬ 
lain “Dogs of Fo,” at auction, brought five times as much as Guido Reni’s 
“Infant Jesus,” and thrice as much as Raphael’s "Holy FamilyBut 
any one who has felt, with eyes and fingers and every ncr^e, the loveli¬ 
ness of Chinese porcelain will resent these valuations, and count them as 
sacrilege j the world of beauty and the w'orld of money never touch, even 
when beautiful things are sold. It is enough to say that Chinese porcelain 
is the summit and symbol of Chinese civilization, one of the noblest 
things that men have done to make their species forgivable on the eanh. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


The People and the State 

I. HISTORICAL INTERLUDE 

1. Marco Polo Visits Kublai Khan 

The incredible travelers—Adventures of a Venetian in China—The 
elegance and prosperity of Hangchovo — The palaces of 
Peking—The Mongol Conquest—Jenghiz Khan—Kublai 
Khan — His character and policy — His harern — 

“Marco Millions'^ 

I N TTTE golden ngc of Venice, about the year 1295, nvo old men and 
a man of middle age, worn with hardship, laden with bundles, dressed 
in rags and covered with the dust of many roads, begged and then forced 
their way into the home from which, they claimed, they had set fonh 
r\venty-sL\ years before. They had (they said) sailed many dangerous 
seas, scaled high mountains and plateaus, crossed bandit-ridden deserts, 
and passed four times through the Great Wall; they had stayed twenty 
years in Cathay/ and had served the mightiest monarch in the world. 
They told of an empire vaster, of cities more populous, and of a ruler far 
richer, than any known to Europe; of stones that were used for heating, 
of paper accepted in place of gold, and of nuts larger than a man’s head; 
of nations where virginity was an impediment to marriage, and of others 
where strangers were entertained by the free use of the host’s willing 
daughters and wives.’ No man would believe them; and the people of Ven¬ 
ice gave to the youngest and most garrulous of them the nickname “Marco 
Millions,” because his tale was full of numbers large and marvelous.* 
Mark and his father and uncle accepted this fate with good cheer, for 
they had brought back with them many precious stones from the distant 
capital, and these gave them such wealth as maintained them in high place 
in their city. When Venice went to war with Genoa in 1298, Marco 


• An English form of the Russian name for China—Kifax, originally the name of a 
Mongolian tribe. 
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Polo received command of a galley; and when his ship was captured, and 
he was kept for a year in a Genoese jail, he consoled himself by dictating 
to an amenuensis the most famous travel-book in literature. He told 
with the chann of a simple and straightforward style how he, father Nic- 
olo and uncle Maffeo had left .Acre when Mark was but a boy of seventeen; 
how they had climbed over the Lebanon ranges and found their way 
through Mesopotamia to the Persian Gulf, and thence through Persia, 
Khorassan and Balkh to the Plateau of Pamir; how they had joined cara¬ 
vans that slowly marched to Kashgar and Khotan, and across the Gobi 
Desert to Tangut, and through the Wall to Shangtu, where the Great 
Khan received them as humble emissaries from the youthful West.* 
They had not thought that they would stay in China beyond a year or 
two, but they found such lucrative service and commercial opportunities 
under Kublai that they remained almost a quarter of a century. Marco 
above all prospered, rising even to be governor of Hangchow. In fond 
memory he describes it as far ahead of any European city in the excellence 
of its building and bridges, the number of its public hospitals, the ele¬ 
gance of its villas, the profusion of facilities for pleasure and \nce, the 
charm and beauty of its courtesans, the effective maintenance of public 
order, and the manners and refinement of its people. The city, he tells 
us, was a hundred miles in circuit. 


Its streets and canals arc extensive, and of sufficient width to 
allow of boats on the one, and carriages on the other, to pass easily 
with articles necessary for the inhabitants. It is commonly said that 
the number of bridges, of all sizes, amounts to twelve thousand. 
Those which arc thrown over the principal canals and are connected 
with the main streets, have arches so high, and built with so much 
skill, that vessels witli their masts can pass under them. At the same 
time carts and horses can pass ov*cr, so well is the slope from the 
street graded to the height of the arch. . . . There are within the 
city ten principal squares or market-places, besides innumerable shops 
along the streets. Each side of these squares is half a mile in length, 
and in front of them is the main street, forty paces in width, and 
running in a direct line from one extremity of the city to the other. 
In a direction parallel to that of the ;nain street . . . runs a very 
large canal, on the nearer bank of which cajjacious warehouses arc 


•“Shangtu” is Coleridge’s “Xanadu.” The central Arian regions described by Polo 
were noc explored again by Europeans (with one forgotten exception) until i8}8. 
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built of Stone, for the accommodation of the merchants who arrive 
from India and other parts with their goods and effects. They arc 
thus conveniently situated with respect to the market-places. Tn 
each of these, upon three days in every weekj there is an assemblage 
of from forty to fifty thousand persons. * * , 

The streets are all paved with stone and bricks. . , , The main 
street of the city is paved . , . to the width of ten paces on each 
side, the intermediate part being filled up with smaJI gravel, and 
provided with arched drains for carrying off the rain-water tlut 
falls into the neighboring canals, so that ir remains always dr^^ 

On thb gravel carriages continually pass and repass. They arc of a 
long shape, covered at the top, have curtains and cushions of silk, 
and arc capable of holding six persons. Both men and women who 
feel disposed to take their pleasure arc in the daily practice of hiring 
them for that purpose. . , . 

There is an abundant quantity of game of all kinds. . . . From the 
sea, which is fifteen miles distant, there is daily brought up the 
river, to the city, a vast quantity of fish. ... Ac the sight of such 
an importation of fish, you would think it impossible that it could 
be sold^ and yet, in the course of a few hours, it is all taken off, so 
great is the number of inhabitants. . . . The streets connected with 
the market-squares are numerous, and in some of them are many 
cold baths, attended by servants of both sexes. The men and women 
who frequent them have from their childhood been accustomed 
at all times to wash In cold water, which they reckon conducive 
to health. At these bathing places, however, they have apartments 
provided with warm water, for the use of strangers, who cannot 
bear the shock of the cold. AH are in the daily practice of wash- 
ing their persons, and especially before their meals. . . * 

In other streets are the quarters of the courtesans, who are here 
in such numbers as I dare not venture to report, . . * adorned w^ith 
much fincr)\ highly perfumed, occupying welUfumished houses, 
and attended by many female domestics. ... In other streets are 
the dwellings of the physicians and the astrologers. . . . On each 
side of the principal street there are houses and mansions of great 
size, . . * The men as well as the women have fair complexions, 
and are handsome. The greater part of them arc always clothed in 
silk. . . . *rhe women have itiuch beaut}', and are brought up with 
delicate and languid habits. The oustliness of their dresses, in silks 
and jewelry', can scarcely be imagined.' 
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Peking (or^ as it was then called^ Cambaluc) impressed Polo even more 
than Hangchow; his millions fail him in describing its wealth and popula¬ 
tion, The twelve suburbs were yet more beautiful than the city; for there 
the business class had built many handsome homes.* Tn the city proper 
there were numerous hotels^ and thousands of shops and booths* Food of 
all kinds abounded^ and every day a thousand loads of raw^ sdk entered 
the gates to be turned into clothing for the inhabitants* Though the Khan 
had residences at Hangchow, Shangtu and other places, the most extensive 
of his palaces was at Peking, A marble wall surrounded it, and marble 
steps led np to it; the main building was so large chat **dinners could be 
served there to great multitudes of people.” Marco admired the arrange¬ 
ment of the chambers, the delicate and transparent gla^iing of the windows, 
and the variety of colored tiles m the roof. He had never seen so opulent 
a city, or so magnificent a king.* 

Doubtless the young Venetian learned to speak and read Chinese; and 
perhaps he learned from the official historians how Kublai and his Mongol 
ancestors had conquered China. The gradual drj'ing up of the regions 
along the northwestern frontier into a desert land incapable of supporting 
its hardy population had sent the Alongols (i.e., **the brave”) out on des¬ 
perate raids to xvin new fields; and their success had left them with such 
a taste and aptitude for w^x that they never stopped until nearly all Asia, 
and parts of Europe, had fallen before their arms. Story had it that their 
ficiy' leader, Genghis Khan, had been bom with a dot of blood in the 
palm of his hand. From the age of thirteen he began to weld the Mongol 
tribes into one, and terror was his instrument. He had prisoners nailed 
to a wooden ass, or chopped to pieces, or boded in cauldrons, or flayed 
alive. When he received a letter from the Chinese Emperor Ning Tsung 
demanding his submission, he spat in the direction of the Dragon Throne 
and began at once his march across twelve hundred mdes of the Gobi 
desert into the western provinces of China* Ninety Chinese cities w ere 
so completely destroyed that horsemen could ride over the devastated 
areas in the dark without stumbling* For five years the “Emperor of Man¬ 
kind” laid north China w'aste. Then, frightened by an unfavorable con- 
juncrion of planets, he turned back towards his native village, and died 
of illness on the w’ay*' 

His successors, Ogodai, Mangu and Kublai, continued the campign 
with barbaric energy; and the Chinese, who had for centuries given them- 
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selves to culture and neglected the arts of war, died with individual heroism 
and national ignominy, Ac Jtiming-fu a local Chinese nJer held out until 
all the aged and infirm had been killed and eaten by the beseigcd, all the 
able-bodied men had fallen, and only omen remained to guard the walls; 
then he set fire to the city and burned himself alive in his palace. The 
armies of Kublai swept down througJi China until they stood before the 
last retreat of the Sung Dynas^, Canton. Unable to resist, the Chinese 
general, Lu Hslu-fu, took the boy emperor on his back, and leaped to a 
double death with him in the sea; and it is said that a hundred thousand 
Chinese drowned themselves rather than yield to the Mongol conqueror. 
Kublai gave the imperial corpse an honorable burial, and set himself to 
establish that Yuan (**Original”) or Mongol Dynasty which was to rule 
China for less than a hundred years, 

Kublai himself was no barbarian. The chief exception to this statement 
\vas not his treacherous diplomacy, which was in the manner of his time, 
but his treatment of the patriot and scholar, W^en T'icn-hsian, who, out 
of loyalty to the Sung Dynast)^ refused to acknowledge Kublai's rule. 
He was imprisoned for three years, but would not yield. *‘My dungeon,” 
he wrote, in one of the most famous passages in Chinese literature. 


is lighted by the wilJ-o’-the-wisp alone; no breath of spring cheers 
the murky ^Utude in which 1 dwell , . . Exposed to mist and dew, 

1 had many times thought to die; and yet, tlirough the seasons of 
rwo revolving years, disease iiovercd around me in vain- The dank, 
unhealthy soil to me became paradise itself. For there was that 
within me which misfortune could not steal away. And so I re¬ 
mained firm, gazing at the v'hitc clouds floating over my head, and 
bearing in my heart a sorrow boundless as the sky. 

At length Kuhlai sximmoned him into the imperial presence. "What is it 
that you want?” ashed tlic monarch. “By the grace of the Sung Emperor,*' 
answered AV'en, “I became, his Majesty^s minister. 1 cannot sert'e two 
masters. 1 only ash to die.” Kublai consented; and as Wen awaited the 
axe of the executioner upon his neck he made obeisance toward the south, 
as though the Sung emperor w^crc still reigning in the southern capital, 
Nanking.^ 

Nevertheless, Kublai had the grace to recognize the civilized superiority'^ 
of the Chinese, and to merge the customs of his own people into rheiis- 
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Of necessity he abandoned the system of exammadons for public office^ 
since that system would have given him a completely Chinese bureau¬ 
cracy; he restricted most higher offices to his iMongof followers, and tried 
for a time to introduce the Mongol alphabet. But for cho greater part 
he and hk people accepted the culture of Chinas and were soon trans- 
fomied by it into Chinese. He tolerated the various religions philoso¬ 
phically, and flirted wich Chrisrianicy as an instrument of pacificaTion and 
rule* Me reconstructed tl^e Grand Canal between Tientsin and Hang¬ 
chow, improved the highways, and provided a rapid postal service through¬ 
out a domain larger than any that has accepted the gov-'cmment of China 
since his day. He built great public granaries to store the suq)lus of good 
crops for public distribudon in famine years, and remirted taxes to all 
peasants who had suffered from drought, storms, or insect depredations;* 
he organized a system of state care for aged scholars, orphans and the 
infirm; and he patronized munificently education, letters and the arts* 
Cndcr him the calendar was revised, and the Imperial Academy was 
opened.' At Peking he reared a new capital, whose splendor and popula¬ 
tion were the marvel of visitors from other lands^ Great palaces were 
built, and architecture flourished as never in China before. 

*'No\v when all this happened,” says Marco Polo, “Messer Polo was 
on the spot.”* Me became fairly intimate with the Khan, and describes 
his amusements in fond detail* Besides four wives called empresses, the 
Khan had many concubines, recruited from Ungut in Tatary, w-hose 
ladies seemed especially fair to the royal eye. Every second year, says 
iMarco, officers of prov^ed discrimination were sent to this region to enlist 
for his Majesty's service a hundred young women, according to specifica¬ 
tions carefully laid down by the king. 

Upon their arrival in his presence, he causes a new cxannnauon to 
be made by a different set of inspectors, and from amongst them a 
further selectjon takes place, when thiriy' ur fortv'' arc retained for 
his own chamber* . * * These are coninuttcd separately to the care 
of certain cldctly ladies of the pabce, whose duty it is to observe 
them anentively, during the course of the night, in order to ascer¬ 
tain that they have not anv concealed imperfections, that tliey sleep 

• “Not a day passes,” writes Alarco Pi^la, “in which titcre arc noi discribuKd, by the 
regular officers, mcn.cy thousand vessels of rice, millet, and panicuai. By teasoii of this 
admirable and astonUhmg liberality* which the Great Khan exercisr^ lowirds dac poor, 
the people all adore hun."* 
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tranquilly, do not snore, have su^cet breath, and are free froifl 
unpica-sant scent in any part of the body. Having undergone this 
rigorous scrutiny^ they arc divided into pities of five, each taking 
mm for three days and rbree nights in his Majesty s interior apart¬ 
ment, uhere they are to perform cvciy' semcc that is required of 
them, and he docs with them as he likes. When this term is com¬ 
pleted they are relieved by another party, and in this manner suc¬ 
cessively, untd the whole number have taken their rurn; when the 
first five recommence their attendance “ 

After remaining in China for twenty years, Marco Polo, with his father 
and his unde, took advantage of an embassy sent by the Khan to Persia, 
CO return to their native city with a minimum of danger and expense. 
Kiiblai gave them a message to the Pope, and fitted them out with every 
comfort then knowm to travelers. The voyage around the Malay Penin¬ 
sula to India and Persia, the overland journey to Trebizond on the Black 
Sea, and the final voyage to Venice, took them three years; and when 
they reached Europe they learned that both the Khan and the Pope were 
dead.* Marco himself, with characteristic obstinacy, lived to the age of 
seventy. On his deathbed his friends pleaded with him, for tire salvation 
of his "soul, to retract the obviously dishonest statements that he had made 
in his book; but he answered, stoutly: ‘‘1 have not told half of what 1 saw.'' 
Soon after his death a new comic figure became popular at the ^'^cnetiaIl 
carnivals. He was dressed like a dowm, and amused the populace by his 
gross exaggerations. His name was Marco Millions “ 

2 . The Ming and the Ch'ing 

Fall of ths Atongeh—The Mivg Dymsty—Tbe Aitmebu tm'oshn 
—The Ch'ing Dynasty-A?i enUghtened m&narch-Chlen 
Lung rejects the Occident 

Not for four centuries was China to know again so brilliant an age. The 
Yiian Dynasty quickly declined, for it was weakened by the collaj^e of 
the Mongol power in Europe and western Asia, and by the sinification (if 
so pedantic a convenience may be permitted for so repeated a phenome* 
non) of the Mongols in China itself. Only in an era of railroads, telegraph 
and print could so vast and artificial an empire, so divided by mountains, 


• KubLi Khan bad printed his conversion to civilisation by developing gatic.” 
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deserts and seas, be held permanently under one rule. The Mongols 
proved better warriors than administrators, and the successors of Kublai 
were forced to restore the examination s\'stem and to utilize Chinese 
capacity in govemmenr. The conquest produced in the end little change 
in native customs or ideas, except that it introduced, perhaps, such new 
forms as the novel and the drama into Chinese literature. Once more the 
Chinese married their conquerors, civilized them, and ovenhrew them. 
In 1368 an ex-Buddhist priest led a revolt, entered Peking in triumph, 
and proclaimed himself the first emperor of the Ming (“Brilliant”) Dy¬ 
nasty. In the next generation an able monarch came to the throne, and 
under Yung Lo China again enjoyed prosperity and contributed to the 
arts. Nevertheless, the Brilliant Dynasty ended in a chaos of rebellion and 
invasion; at the vety time when the country was divided into hostile fac¬ 
tions, a new horde of conquerors poured through the Great Wall and laid 
seige to Peking. 

The Manchus were a Tungusic people who had lived for many cen¬ 
turies in what is now Manchukuo (i.e., the Kingdom of the Manchus). 
Having extended their power northward to the Amur River, they turned 
back southward, and marched upon the Chinese capital. I'he last Ming 
emperor gathered his family about him, drank a roast to them, bade his 
wife kill herself,* and then hanged himself with his girdle after writing 
his last edict upon the lapel of his robe: “W'e, poor in virtue and of con¬ 
temptible personality, have incurred the wrath of God on high. My 
ministers have deceived me. I am ashamed to meet my ancestors. There¬ 
fore I m\^lf cake off my crown, and with my hair covering my face 
await dismemberment at the hands of the rebels. Do not hurt a single one 
of my people.”" The Manchus buried him with honor, and established 
the Ch’ing (“Unsullied”) Dynasty that was to rule China until our own 
revolutionary' age.* 

They, too, soon became Chinese, and the second ruler of the Dvmasr)', 
K’ang-hsi, gave China the most prosperous, peaceful and enlightened 
reign in the nation’s history'. .Mounting the throne at the age of seven, 
K’ang-hsi took personal control, at the age of thirteen, of an empire 
that included not only China proper but Mongolia, Manchuria, Korea, 
Indo-China, Annam, Tibet and Turkestan; it was without doubt the 
largest, richest and most populous empire of its time. K’ang-hsi ruled it 


• She obeyed, and story has it that nuny coocubines foUowed her example.” 
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with i MTsdom and justice that filled with envy the educated subjects of 
his contemporaries Aurangzeb and Louis XIV. He was a man energetic 
in body and active m mindj he found health in a vigorous outdoor life, 
and at the same time labored to make himself acquainted with the learning 
and arts of his time. He traveled throughout his realm, corrected abuses 
wherever he saw them, and reformed the penal code* He lived frugally 1 
cut down the expenses of administration, and t<x>k pride in the welfare of 
the people.** Lndcr his generous patronage and discriminating apprecia¬ 
tion literature and scholarship flourished, and the art of porcelain reached 
one of the peaks of its career. He tolerated all the religions, studied Latin 
under the Jesuits, and put up patiently with the strange practices of 
European merchants in his ports. \A'hen he died, after a long and benefi¬ 
cent reign (1661-1712), he left these as his parting words: “There is cause 
for apprehension lest, in the centuries or millenniums to come, China may 
be endangered by collisions with the various nations of the West who 
corne hither from beyond the seas.”” 

These problems, arising out of the increasing commerce and contacts 
of China with Europe came to the front again under another able 
emperor of the Manchu line—Ch*icn Lung, Ch^ien Lung wrote 34,000 
poems; one of them, on “Tea,” came to the attention of Voltaire, who 
sent his “compliments to the charming king of China,”“ French mis¬ 
sionaries painted his portrait, and inscribed under it these indifferent 
verses: 

Occupy ssns Tildcbe d feuj ies foms divers 
gottvcmernerit qu*mi adtnirej 
Le plus grand parent at qui soh dam tunivers 
Est k MeiUeUT kttri qul soit dans son Empire*^ 

He ruled China for two generations (1736-96), abdicated in his eighty- 
fifth year, and continued to dominate the government until his death 
(1799). During the last years of his reign an incident occurred which 
might have led the thoughtful to recall the forebodings of K*ang-hsi. 
England, which had aroused the Emperoris anger by importing opium 
into China, sent, in 1796, a commission under Lord Macartney to negoti¬ 
ate a commercial treaty-' m ich Ch*icn Lung, The commi^ioners explained 

• ^Occapied wJ^c lea: in the diverge «rcs of a gQVinmtnt whU:h tticn admEtc, the 
greatest mocurch in the world is al» the most lerctrcd inan in his empitt',” 
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to hjm the advantages of trading wkh England, and added that the treaty 
which they sought would rake for granted the equality of the British ruler 
with the Chinese emperor. Ch'icn Lung dictated this reply to George ill: 


I sec no \^|ue on objects strange and ingenious, and have no use 
for your country's manufactures. This, then, is tny answer to your 
request to appjint a representative at my court, a request contrary 
to our dynastic usage, which could only result in inconvenience co 
yourself. 1 have expounded my views in detail and have commanded 
your tribute envoys to leave in peace on their homeward journeys. 
It behooves you, O King, to respect my sentiments and to display 
even greater devotion and lO'yalcy in future, so that, by perpetual 
submission to our throne, you may secure peace and prosperity for 
your country' hereafter." 


In these proud words China tried to stave off the Industrial Revolution, 
Wc shall see in the sequel how, nevertheless, that Revolution came. Mean¬ 
while let us study the economic, political and moral elements of the 
unique and instructive civilization which that Revolution seems destined 
to destroy* 

H. THE PEOPLE AND THEIR LANGUAGE* 

Foplilation—AppeitTiince—Dress—Feciili:intjes cf Chinese speech— 

Of Chinese •writing 

The first element in the picture is number: there arc many Chinese. 
Learned guessers calculate that the population of the Chinese states in 
180 B,c, was around i4,cxm>,ooo; in 200 a.d,, 28,0005000; in 716, 41,500,000; 
in 1644, 89,000,000; in 1743, 150,000,000; in 1919, 330,000,000“ In the 
fourteenth century a European traveler counted in China “two hundred 
cities all greater than Venice.™ The Chinese census is obtained through a 
registration law requiring every household to inscribe the names of its 
occupants upon a tablet at the entrance;”* wc do not know how accurate 
these tablets are, or the reports which purport to be based upon them. It 
is probable that China now harbors some 4oo,tx)o,ooo souls. 

•Tht Mowing descfipcon of Ctibcsc stjcitiy will apply cliicfly to die nirtcrecndi 
cetinjrvj (^IvingeJ brnugiic an by contact with the U'est vnU he studied later. Even.' 
description must be taken with reserve, suite a civtllzadon is never ijtiitc the same over a 
long pedod ot rime or an evtensEve area of space. 
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The Chinese vary in stamre, being shorter and weaker in the south, mlier 
and stronger in the north; in general they are the most vigorous people in 
Asia. They show great physical stamina, magnificent courage in the bear¬ 
ing of hardships and pain, exceptional resistance to disease, and a climatic 
adaptabiliw which has enabled them to prosper in almost every j:one. 
Neither opium nor inbreeding nor syphilis has been able to impair their 
health, and the collapse of their social system has not been due to any visi¬ 
ble deterioration in their biological or mental vitality* 

The Qiinese face is one of the most intelligent on earth, though not uni¬ 
versally attractive* Some of the paupver class are incomparably ugly to our 
Western prejudice, and some criminals have an evQ leer admirably suited 
to cinematic cnricaturc; but the great majority have regular features calm 
with the physiological accident of low eyelids, and the social accumulation 
of centuries of civilization. The slant of the eves is not so pronounced as 
one had been led to expect, and the yellow skin is often a pleasant sun¬ 
tanned brown. The women of the peasantry" art almost as strong as the 
men; the ladies of the upper strata arc delicate and pretty, starch themselves 
with fWAvder, rouge their lips and checks, blacken their eyebrows, and train 
or thin them to resemble a willow leaf or the crescent moon*’' The hair in 
both sexes is coarse and vigorous;, and never curls. The women w^ear theirs 
in a tuft, usually adorned with flowers. Under the last dynasty the men, 
to please their rulers, adopted the Alanchu custom of shaving the fore half 
of the head; in compensation thes^ left the remainder uncut and gathered it 
into a long cjueue, which became in time an instrument of correction and a 
support of pride.’* Beards were small, and were always shaved, though sel¬ 
dom bv the owners thereof; barbers carried their shops about with them, 
and throve* 

The head Avas ordinarily left bare; when men covered it they used in 
winter a cap of A’clvet or fur with a Tumed-up rim, and in summer a conical 
cap of finely Avoven filaments of bamboo, surmounted, in persons of any 
rank, by a colored ball and a silken fringe* Women, when they could af¬ 
ford it, clothed their heads Avith silk or cotton bands adorned Avith tinsel, 
trinkets or artificial flovA^ers* Shoes were usually of warm cloth; since the 
floor was often of cold tile or earth, the Chinese carried a miniature carpet 
AA'ith him under each foot. By a custom begun at the court of the Em¬ 
peror Ll Hou-chu (ca, 970 A.n.), the feet of girls, at the age of seven, were 
compressed AVich tight bandages to prevent their further gro\ATh, so that the 
mature lady might walk with a mincing step erotically pleasing to the men. 
it was regarded as immodest to speak of a AA'oman^s foot, and as scandalous 
to look at one; in the presence of a lady even die AA'ord for shoe ivas tabu*^ 
The practice spread to all ranks and groups except the Atanclius and Tatars, 
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and bccatiie so rigid that ia deception about the size of the bride’s foot suf¬ 
ficed CO annul an engagcmeoc or a marriage* K’ang-lisi tried to stop the 
custom, but failed; today it is one of the happier casualties of the Revolu¬ 
tion. 

Men covered their nakedness with trousers and mmes, almost always 
blue. In winter the trousers were overlaid wdeh leggings, and additional 
tunics, sometimes to the number of thirteen, were put on. These were 
kept on night and dav throughout the winter, and were removed one by one 
with the progress of spring.” The tunic fell variously to the loins, or the 
knees, or the feet; it was buttoned closely up to the necle, and had immense 
sleeves instead of pockets; China, does not say that a man ‘^pocketed'" an 
object, but that he ‘"sleeved” it. Shires and undcrivcar were w'cll-nigh un¬ 
known,” In die countrv^ w'omen wore trousers like the men, since they were 
accustomed to doing a man's work and more; in the towns they covered the 
trousers with skirts. In the cities silk was almost as common as cotton." 
No belt compressed the ^vaist, and no corsets held in the breasrs. In general 
the Chinese dress w'as more sensible, healthy and convenient than the garb of 
the modem AVesr. No tyranny of fashion harassed or exalted the Ufc of the 
Chinese w oman; all urban classes dressed alike, and nearly all generations; the 
quality of the garment might differ, but not the form; and all ranks might 
be sure that die fashion would last as long as the gown. 


The language of the Chinese differed from the rest of the world even 
more distinctly chan their dress* It had no alphabet, no spelling, no gram¬ 
mar, and no parts of speech; it is amazing how' well and how long this 
oldest and most populous nation on earth has managed without these 
curses of Occidental youth. Perhaps in forgotten days there w'ere inflec¬ 
tions, declensions, conjugations, cases, numbers, tenses, moods; but the 
language as far back as we can trace It shows none of them* Evcty word 
in it may be a noun, a verb, an adjective or an adverb, according to its 
context and its tone* Since the spoken dialects have only from four to 
eight hundred monosjdlabic word-sounds or vocables, and these muse be 
used CO express the 40,000 characters of the w^ricten language, each vocable 
has from four to nine “tones,’^ so that its meaning is made to differ accord¬ 
ing to the manner in which it is sung. Gestures and conrext eke out these 
rones, and make each sound serve many purposes; so the vocable / may 
mean any one of sixt>^-nlnc things, shi may mean fifty-nine, hi twenty- 
nine “ No other language has been at once so complex, so subtle and so 

brief. 
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The written language \i'as even more unique than the spoken. The 
objects exhumed in Honan, and cenrativ-ely dated back to the Shang 
D^Tiasty, bear writing in characters substantially like those in use until 
our own generation, so that—barring a few Copts who still speak ancient 
Egyrptian—Chinese is both the oldest and the most widespread language 
spoken on the earth today, Originiilly, as w'e infer from a passage in 
Lao-tze, the Chinese used knotted cords to communicate messages. Prob¬ 
ably the needs of priests in tracing magic formulas, and of potters in 
marking their vessels, led to the development of a pictorial script “ These 
primitive pictograms were the original form of the six hundred signs that 
arc now the fundamental characters in Chinese writing. Some two hun¬ 
dred and founcen of them have been named “radicals” because they 
enter as elements into nearly all the characters of the current language. 
The present characters are highly complex s).mibols, in which the primi¬ 
tive pictorial element has been overlaid with additions designed to define 
the term specifically, usually through some indication of Its sound. Not 
only every w'ord, but every idea, has its o%vn separate sign; one sign repre¬ 
sents a horse, another sign “a bay horse with a white belly,” another “a 
horse with a white spot on his forehead," Some of the characters are still 
relatively simple: a curv'c over a straight line (i.e., the sun over the 
horizon) means “morning”; the sun and the moon together represent 
“light”; a mouth and a bird together mean “singing”; a woman beneath a 
roof means “peace"; a w'oman, a mouth and the sign for “crooked” con¬ 
stitute the character for “dangerous”; a man and a woman cogerher mean 
“talkative”; “quarreling” is a woman with tw-o mouths; “wife” is repre¬ 
sented by signs for a woman, a broom and a storm." 

From some points of \dew this is a primitive language that has by 
supreme conservatism survived into “modem” times. Its difficulties arc 
more obvious than its virtues* Wc are told that the Chinese takes from 
ten CO fifty years to become acquainted with all the 40,000 characters in 
his language; but w^hen we realize that these characters are not letters but 
ideas, and reflect on the length of time it would take us to master 40,000 
ideas, or even a vocabularly of 40,000 words, we perceive chat the terms 
of rhe comparison arc unfair to rhe Chinese; what we should sav is that it 
takes any one fifty years to master 40,000 ideas. In actual practice the 
average Chinese gets along quite well with three or four thousand sio^ns, 
and learns these readily enough by finding their “radicals.” The clearest 
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advantage of such a language—expressing not sounds bur ideas—is that it 
can be read by Koreans and Japanese as easily as by the Chinese, and pro¬ 
vides the Far East with an International written language. Again it unites 
in one system of writing all the inhabitants of China, whose dialects differ 
CO the point of mutual unintclligibility; the same character is read as dif¬ 
ferent sounds or words in dilTerent localities. This advantage applies in 
dme as well as in space; since the written language has remained essentially 
the same while the spoken language has diverged from it into a hundred 
dialects, the literature of China, wTitten for two thousand years In these 
characters, can be read today by any literate Chinese, though wc cannot 
tell how the ancient writers pronounced the words, or spoke the ideas, 
which the signs represent. This persistence of the same script amidst a 
dme and diversity of speech made for the preservation of Chinese thought 
and culture, and at the same time served as a powerful force for conserva¬ 
tism; old ideas held the sTage and formed the mind of youth. The char¬ 
acter of Chinese civilization is symbolized in this phenomenon of its unique 
script: its unity amid diversity and growth, its profound consen atism, and 
its unrivaled continuity. This system of writing was in every sense a high 
mtcllectual achievement; it classified the whole world—of objects, activi¬ 
ties and qualities—under a few hundred root or ‘Radical” signs, combined 
with these signs some fifteen hundred distinguishing marks, and made them 
represent, in their completed forms, all the ideas used in literature and life. 
Wc must nor be too sure that our own diverse modes of writing do\sTi 
our thoughts arc superior lo this apparently primitive fomi. Leibmez in 
the seventeenth centurj^ and Sir Donald Ross in our time, dreamed of a 
system of written signs independent of s|wken languages, free from their 
nationalist diversity’ and their vartatlons m space and time, and capable, 
therefore, of expressing the ideas of different peoples in identical and 
mutually intelligible wap. But precisely such a sign language, uniting a 
hundred generations and a quarter of the earth’s inhabitants, already exists 
in the Far East. The conclusion of the Oriental is logical and terrible: the 
rest of the world must learn to write Chinese. 
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III. THE PR.\CTICAL LIFE 

1. In the Fields 

The poverty of the peasant—Methods of htishandry—Crops—Tea 
—Food—The stoicistn of the village 

All the varied literature of that language, all the subtleties of Chinese 
thought and the luxuries of Chinese lif^e, rested in the last analysis on the 
fertility of the fields. Or rather on the toil of men-for fertile fields are not 
bom but made. Through many centuries the early inhabitants of China 
must have fought against jungle and forest, beast and insect, drought and 
flood, saltpetre and frost to turn this vast wilderness into fruitful soil. And 
the victory had to be periodically rewon; a century of careless timber¬ 
cutting left a desert,* and a few years of neglect allowed the jungle to 
return. I'he struggle was bitter and perilous; at any moment the bar¬ 
barians might rush in, and seize the slow growtlis of the cleared earth. 
Therefore the peasants, for their protection, lived not in isolated home¬ 
steads but in small communities, surrounded their villages with walls, went 
out together to plant and cultivate the soil, and often slept through the 
night on guard in their fields. 

Their methods were simple, and yet they did not differ much from what 
they are today. Sometimes they used ploughs—first of wood, then of stone, 
then of iron; but more often they turned up their little plots patiently 
with the hoc. They helped the soil with any natural fenilizer they could 
find, and did not disdain to collect for this purpose the offal of dogs and 
men. From the earliest times they dug innumerable canals to bring the 
water of their many rivers to rice paddies or millet fields; deep channels 
were cut through miles of solid rock to tap some elusive stream, or to 
divert its course into a desiccated plain. \Vithout rotation of crops or 
artificial manures, and often without draft animals of any kind, the Chinese 
have wrung two or three crops annually from at least half their soil, and 
have won more nourishment from the earth than any other people in 
history.** 

The cereals they grew were chiefly millet and rice, with wheat and 
barley as lesser crops. The rice was turned into wine as well as food, but 

• The denuded slopes 2 nd hills, umble to hold the rain-u- 2 tcr that fell upon them, lost 

their top-soil, became arid, and offered no obstacle to the flooding of the Valiev’s by the 
heavy rains. ^ 
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the peasant never drank too much of it. His favorite drink, and next to 
rice his largest crop, was tea. Used first as a medicine, it grew in popu¬ 
larity until, in the days of the T’angs, it entered the realms of expon and 
poctr)\ By the fifteenth century all the Far East was esthetically intoxi¬ 
cated with the ceremony of drinking tea; epicures searched for new varie¬ 
ties, and drinking tournaments were held to determine whose tea was the 
best.** Added to these products were delicious vegetables, sustaining le¬ 
gumes like the soy bean and its sprouts, doughty condiments like garlic 
and the onion, and a thousand varieties of berries and fruits.* Least of all 
sisted of a hundred cources of duck." Cow’s milk was rare and eggs were 
used for ploughing, but stock-raising for food was confined to pigs and 
fowl." A large part of the population lived by snaring fish from the streams 
and the sea. 

Dry rice, macaroni, vermicelli, a few vegetables, and a little fish formed 
the diet of the poor; the well-to-do added pork and chicken, and the rich 
indulged a passion for duck; the most pretentious of Peking dinners con¬ 
sisted of a hundred courses of duck." Cow’s milk was rare and eggs were 
few and old, but the soy bean provided wholesome milk and cheese. 
Cooking was developed into a fine art, and made use of evciy'thing; grasses 
and seaweeds were plucked and birds’ nests ravished to make tasty soups; 
dainty dishes were concocted out of sharks’ fins and fish intestines, locusts 
and grasshoppers, grubs and silkworms, horses and mules, rats and water- 
snakes, cats and dogs." The Chinese loved to cat; it was not unusual for a 
rich man’s dinner to have fort\' courses, and to require three or four hours 
of gentlemanly absorption. 

The poor man did not need so much time for his two meals a day. With 
all his toil the peasant, with exceptions here and there, was never secure 
from star\’ation until he was dead. The strong and clever accumulated 
brge estates, and concentrated the wealth of the country into a few hands; 
occasionally, as under Shih Huang-ti, the soil was redivided among the 
population, but the natural inequality of men soon concentrated wealth 
again." The majority of the peasants oumed land, but as the population 
increased faster than the area under cultivation, the average holding be¬ 
came smaller with every centur)'. The result was a poverty equaled only 
by destitute Indb: the typical family earned but $83 a year, many men 
lived on two cents a day, and millions died of hunger in each year." For 
twenty centuries China has had an average of one famine annually;" panly 
because the peasant was e.xploited to the verge of subsistence, partly be- 
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cause reproduction outran the fertility of the soil, and panly because trans¬ 
port was so undeveloped that one region might staive while another had 
more than it required. Finally, flood might destroy what the landlord and 
the tax-collector had left; the Hoang-ho—which the people called “China’s 
Sorrow”—might change its course, swamp a thousand villages, and leave 
another thousand with desiccated land. 

The peasants bore these evils with stolid fortitude. “All that a man 
needs in this transitory life,” said one of their proverbs, “is a hat and a bowl 
of rice.”** They worked hard, but not fast; no complex machine hurried 
them, or racked their nerv'es with its noise, its danger and its speed. There 
were no weekends and no Sundays, but there were many holidays; peri¬ 
odically some festival, like the Feast of the New Year, or the Feast of the 
Lanterns, gave the worker some rest from his toil, and brightened with 
myth and drama the duller seasons of the year. When the winter turned 
away its scowling face, and the snow-nourished earth softened under the 
spring rains, the peasants went out once more to plant their narrow fields, 
and sang with good cheer the hopeful songs that had come down to them 
from the immemorial past. 


2. In the Shops 

Handicrafts-Silk-Factories^yilds-Men of bttrden-Roads and 
canals—Merchants—Credit and coinage—Currency experi¬ 
ments—Printing-press inflation 

Meanwhile industry flourished as nowhere else on earth before our eight¬ 
eenth centur)'. As far back as we can delve into Chinese history we find 
busy handicrafts in the home and thriving trade in the towTis. The basic 
industries were the weaving of textiles and the breeding of worms for the 
secretion of silk; both were carried on by women in or near their cottages. 
Silk-weaving was a very' ancient art, whose beginnings in China went back 
to the second millennium before Christ.*" The Chinese fed the worms on 
fresh-cut mulberry' leaves, with stanling results: on this diet a pound of 
(700,000) worms increased in weight to 9,500 pounds in forty-two days" 
The adult worms were then placed in little tents of straw, around which 

• The spinning of sUk out of the cocoons of wild sUIcwonns utis known to the ancient 

classical world; but the breeding of the worms and the gathering and wcavine of the 
silk as an pastry were intr^uced into Eur^ from China by Nestorian monks about 
552 AJ).- The art u-as brought from Constantinople to SicUy in the twelfth century and 
to England in the fifteenth. 
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they wove their cocoons by emitting silk. The cocoons were dropped in 
hot water, the silk came away from its shell, was treated and woven, and 
was skilfully turned into a great variety of rich clothing, tapestries, em¬ 
broideries and brocades for the upper classes of the world.* The raisers and 
weavers of silk M’ore cotton. 

Even in the centuries before Christ this domestic industry' had been sup¬ 
plemented with shops in the toNvns. As far back as 300 b.c there had been 
an urban proletariat, organized with its masters into industrial guilds." The 
growth of this shop industiy' filled the towns with a bus)' population, mak¬ 
ing the China of Kublai Khan quite the equal, industrially, of eighteenth- 
century Europe. “There are a thousand workshops for each craft,” wrote 
Marco Polo, “and each furnishes employment for ten, fifteen, or twenty 
workmen, and in a few instances as many as forty. . . . The opulent mas¬ 
ters in these shops do not bbor with their own hands, but on the contrary 
assume airs of gentility and affect p>arade.”" These guilds, like codified 
industries of our dme, limited competition, and regulated wages, prices and 
hours; many of them restricted output in order to maintain the prices of their 
products; and perhaps their genial content with traditional ways must share 
some of the rcsp>onsibilit)' for retarding the growth of science in China, and 
obstructing the Industrial Revolution until all barriers and institutions are to¬ 
day being broken down by its flood. 

The guilds undertook many of the functions which the once proud 
citizens of the West have surrendered to the state: they p>assed their own 
laws, and administered them fairly; they made strikes infrequent by ar¬ 
bitrating the disputes of employers and employees through mediation boards 
representing each side equally; they served in general as a self-governing and 
self-disciplining organization for indusrrv', and provided an admirable cscap>c 
from the modem dilemma between laissez-faire and the servile state. These 
guilds were formed not only by merchants, manufacturers and their work¬ 
men, but by such less c.xalted trades as barbers, coolies and cooks; even the 
beggars were united in a brotherhood that subjected its members to strict 
laws." A small minoritv' of town laborers were slaves, engaged for the most 
part in domestic service, and usually bonded to their masters for a period of 
years, or for life. In times of famine girls and orphans were exposed for 
sale at the price of a few “cash,” and a father might at any time sell his 
daughters as bondsers'ants. Such slavery', however, never reached the pro¬ 
portions that it attained in Greece and Rome; the majority of the work¬ 
ers were free agents or members of guilds, and the majority of the peasants 

* It was not unusual for a Chinese host, when entertaining guests, to pass delicate 
fabrics around among them,* as another might exhibit porcci^ or unravel his tavorhe 
paintings or calligraphic scrolls. 
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owned dicsr Janci^ and governed themselves in village communities largely 
independent of national control “ 

The products of labor were carried on the backs of men; even human 
transport moved, for die most part, in sedan chairs raised upon die bruised 
but calloused shoulders of uncomplaining coolies.* Hcasy buckets or 
enormous bundles were balanced on the ends of poles, and slung over the 
shoulder* Sometimes dray-carts were drawn by donkey-s, but mnre often 
they were pulled by men. Muscle was so cheap that there was no en¬ 
couragement to the development of animal or mechanical transport; and the 
primitivcncss of transportation offered no stimulus to the improvement of 
roads. When Europeon capital bnilt the first Chinese railway (1S76)—a 
ten-mile line between Shanghai and Woosnng—the people protested that it 
would disturb and offend the spirit of the earth; and the opposition grew so 
vigorous that the government bought the railroad and heaved its rolling 
stock into the sea." In the days of Sliih Huang-ti and Kublai Khan im¬ 
perial highways existed, paved with stone; but only their outUncs now re¬ 
main* The ciy streets were mere alleys eight feet wide^ designed with a 
view to keeping out the sun. Bridges were numerous, and sometimes very 
beautiful, like the marble bridge at the Summer Palace*^ Commerce and 
travel used avenues of water almost as frequently as the land; 15,000 miles 
of canals served as a leisurely substitute for railways; and the Grand Canal 
bemeen Hangchow and Tientsin, 650 miles long, begun about 300 a.u* and 
completed by Kublai Khan was surpassed only by the Great Wall in the 
modest list of China's engineering achievementsL “Junks” and iompims plied 
the rivets busily, and provided not only cheap transportation for goods, but 
homes for millions of the poor* 

The Chinese are natural merchants, and work many hours at tlie business 
of bargaining* Chinese philosophy and officialdom agreed in despising 
traders, and the Han emperors taxed them hcavdy, and forbade them to use 
carriages or silk. Thi: educated classes displayed long nails as Western women 
wore French hcels-to indicate their exemption from physical tod." It was 
the custom to rank scholars, teachers and officiab as" the highest class, 
farmers as die next, artisan.^ as the third, merchants as the lowest; for, said 
China, these last merely made profits by exchanging the fruits of other men's 
toil. Nevertheless they prospered, carried the products of Chinese fields and 
workshops to all comers of Asia, and became in rhe end the chief finan^ 
eial support of the government. Internal commerce was hindered by the 
ilkm ta.x, and foreign trade was made hazardous by robbers on land and 
pirarea on the sea; but the merchants of Qiina found a way, by sailing 


* A word of Hindu origud* probably from ttie Tamil jtdf, hired servanc. 
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around the .Maby Peninsula or plodding che caravan routes through Turk¬ 
estan, to get their goods m India, Persia, Alesopotaniia, at last even to 
Rome.” Silk and tea, porcelain and paper, peaches and apricots, gunpowder 
and playing cards, were the staple exports; in return for which the world 
sent to China alfaJ/a and glass, carrots and peanuts, tobacco and opium. 

Trade was facilitated by an ancient system of credit and coinage. 
Merchants lent to one another at high rates of interest, averaging some 
thirry-stx per cent—though this was no higher than in Greece and Rome" 
Money-lenders took great risks, charged commensurate fees, and were 
popular only at borrowing time; “wholesale robbers,” said an old Chinese 
proverb, "start a bank,™ The oldest kno\\Ti currency of the countrv took 
the form of shells, knives and silk; the first metal currency went back at 
least to the fifth century B.C.* Under the Ch^in Dynasty gold was made 
the standard of value by the government; but an alloy of copper and tin 
ser\'cd for the smaller coins, and gradually drove out the gold." When 
Wu Ti^s experiment with a currency of silver alloyed with tin was ruined 
by counterfeiters, the coins were replaced with leather strips a foot long, 
which became the foster-parents of paper money. About the year 807, the 
supply of copper having, like modern gold, become inadequate as com¬ 
pared with the rising abundance of goods, the Ernperor Ilsicn Tsung 
ordered that all copper currency should be deposited with the govern¬ 
ment, and issued in exchange for it certificates of indebtedness which re¬ 
ceived the name of “Hying money” from tlie Chinese, who appear to have 
taken their fiscal troubles as good-naturedly as the Americans of 1933. 
The practice was discontinued after the passing of the emergency; bur the 
invention of block-printing tempted the government to apply the new 
art to the making of money, and about 935 a.d. the semi-independent pro¬ 
vince of Szechuan, and in 970 the national government at Chbng-an, be¬ 
gan the issuance of paper money. During the Sung Dynasty a fev er of 
printing-press inflation ruined many fortunes " *The Emperoris Mint,” 
i^TOte Polo of Ivublai's treasury, “is in the city of Cambaluc (Peking); 
and the way it is wrought is such that you might say that he hath the 
Secret of Alchemy in perfection, and you would be right. For he makes 
his money after this fashion”—and he proceeded to arouse the incredulous 
scorn of his couutiymen by describing the process by wliich the bark 

* Copper is 5tiU ihc dcKmioaiir currcric)% in the fottn of the “t:asK"“\vonh i diird or a 
hal/ of a cent-flnd the “tad." wliich is worth a thnij&inil “caih/' 
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of the mulberry tree was pressed into bits of paper accepted by the people 
as the equivaJent of gold.* Such were the sources of chat flood of paper 
money which, ever since, has altemaccly accelerated and threatened the 
economic life of the world, 

3 , hjventiojj avd Science 

Gwipo^'deTj /ireu^&rks and 'war—The carfipass-F^acrty of indus¬ 
trial mventioT}—Geography—Mathe7mtics— Fhysics —“feng 
sbur—AstTOTifnny—Medicine—Hygiene 

The Chinese have been more facile in making inventions than in using 
them. Gunpowder appeared under the T’angs, but was very sensibly re- 
CTricred to fireworks; not until the Sung Dynasty ( i a.d.) was it formed 
into hand-grenades and employed in war. The Arabs became acquainted 
with saltpetre^thc main constituent of gunpowder-in the course of their 
trade with China, and called it ^'Chinese snow"; they brought the secret 
of gunpowder w estward, the Saracens turned it to military use, and Roger 
Bacon, the first European to mention it, may have learned of it throi^h 
his study of Arab lore or his acquain tance with tJie central Asiatic travekr 
De Rubruquis." 

The compass is of much greater an^iquity^ If we may believe Chinese 
historians, it was invented by the Duke of Chou in the reign of the Em¬ 
peror Cheng Wang (1115-1078 B.c.) to guide certain foreign ambassadors 
back to their home lands; the Duke, w-e arc told, presented the embassy 
with five chariots each equipped with a “south-pointing needle."" V^erv 
probably the magnetic properties of the lodestonc were knowm to ancient 
China, but the use of it was confined to orienting temples. The magnetic 
needle was described in the Sung-thn, an historical work of the fifth cen¬ 
tury A.D., and w as attributed by the author to the astronomer Chang 11 eng 
(d. 159 A.D,), who, however, had only rediscovered what China had 
known before. The oldest mention of the needle as useful for mariners 
occurs in a work of the early twelfth centuryq which ascribes this use of it 
TO forcigu^probably .\rab-navigators plying between Sumatra and Qn- 
ton." About 1190 wc find the first known European notice of the com¬ 
pass in a poem by Guyot de Provins." 

Despite the contribution of the compass and gunpowder, of and 

sUk, of printing and porcelain, we cannot speak of the Chinese an in- 
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duscrially in vend ve people. They were inventive in an, developing their 
own forms, and reaching a degree of sensitive pcrfecdon not surpassed in 
any ocher place or timej but before ^9^- they were content ^^ith ancient 
economic and had a perhaps prophetic scorn of labor-saving devices 

chat hectically accelerate the pace of human toil and throw half the popu¬ 
lation out of work in order to cmich the rest. They were among the to 
use coal for fuel, and mined k in smaU quantities as early as izz b.c,;“ but 
they developed no mechanisms to case the slavcrj^ of mbing, and left for the 
most pare unexplored the mbcral resources of their soil Tliough they 
knevi' how to make glass diey were satisfied to import it from the West. 
'iTiev made no watches or clocks or screws, and only the coarsest naik“ 
Through the two thousand years that intervened between the rise of the 
Han and the fall of the Manchus* industrial life remained subscandally the 
same in China-as it remained suhsiandally the same in Europe from Pericles 
to the Industrial Revolution. 

In like manner China preferred the quiet and mannerly rule of tradition 
and scholarship to the exciting and disturbing growth of science and plutoc¬ 
racy* Of all the great civilindens it has been the poorest in contributions 
to the material technique of life. It produced excellent textbooks of agri¬ 
culture and sericulture two centuries before Chrkt, and excelled in treatises 
on geography.*^ Its centenarian mathematician, Chang Ts^ang (d* 151 b.c.), 
left behind him a work on algebra and geometry, containing the first known 
mention of a negative quantity'. Tsu Ch'ung-chih calculated the correct 
value of IT to sis" decimal plat^ improved the magnet or ^^south-pointing 
vehicle,” and is vaguely recorded to have experimented with 3 self-moving 
vessel* Chang Heng invented a seismograph in 132 a.d.,* but for die most 
part Chinese ph} sics lost itself m the occultism of feng shni and tfic meta¬ 
physics of die and the ykj.t Cliincse niathemacicians apparently derived 
algebra from India, but developed geomctiy^ for themselves out of their need 
for measuring the land * The astronomers of Confucius' time correctly cal¬ 
culated eclipses, and laid the bases of the Chinese calendar-twelve hours a 
day, and twelve months each beginning with the new^ moon; an extra month 
was added periodically to bring this lunar calendar in accord with the seasons 
and the sun.^ Life on earth was hved in harmony wTth life in the sky; the 

* His machine consisred cf tight copper dragons placed on delicate springs around! a 
bowl in whose center sejuatoed a load with open mouth- ICach dragon held a copper 
ball in its mouth. When an earthquake occurred, the dragon ncarcsi its source dropped 
its ball inco ihe moudi of the toad. Once a dragon released Jis bad, though no sb^k 
had been fcic by the inhabitancs, Chang Hcng w-as ridiculed as^a cbariaian, until a 
messenger arrived who told of an «.nhquikc in a distant province.* , , . 

t Fcnfi iL'Ui (w ind and water) was the art, verj' widespread in Oiina, of adapting the 
locatitin of homes and gnu ts to the Lurrents of wind and w atcr in the locality. 
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festivals of Che year ucre regulated by sun and moon^ the moral order of 
society itself was based upon the regularicy of the planers and the stars. 

Medicine in China was a characteristic mheture of empirical wisdom and 
popular superstition* It had its beginnings before recorded history^ and pro¬ 
duced great physicians long before Hippocrates. Already under the Chous 
the stare held yearly examinations for admission to medical practice, and 
fixed the salaries of the successful applicants according to tlicir showing m 
the tests. In the fourth century before Christ a Chinese governor ordered a 
carefuJ dissection and anatomical study of forty beheaded criminals; but the 
results were bst in theoretical discussion, and dissection stopped. Chang 
Chung-ning, in the second cenniry, wrote treatises on dietetics and fevers, 
which remained standard texts for a thousand years. In the third cen¬ 
tury Hua To wrote a volume on surgery-, and made operations popular by 
inventing a wine which produced a general anesthesia; it is one of the 
stupidities of history that the formula for mixing this drink has been lost. 
About 300 A.D. W^ang Shu-ho wrote a celebrated treatise on tlit pulse.^ 
Towards the beginning of the sixth centuiy^ T"ao Hung-ching composed an 
extensive description of the 730 drugs used in Chinese medicine; and a hun¬ 
dred years later Ch'ao Yuan-fang wrote a classic on the diseases of women 
and children. Medical encyclopedias were fretiuent under the T'angs, and 
specialist monographs under die Sungs” A medical college was established 
in the Sung Dynast) , but most medical education was through apprentice¬ 
ship. Drugs were abundant and various; one store, three centuries ago, sold 
a thousand dollair* worth every^ day/* Diagnosis was pedantically detailed; 
ten thousand varieties of fever were described, and twenty-four conditions 
of the pulse were distinguished. Inoculation-not vaccinatioti-was used, prob¬ 
ably in imitation of India, in the treatment of small pox; and mercu^- was 
administered for syphilis. This disease seems to have appeared in China in 
the later years of the Ming Dy^ast>^ to have run wild through the pnpub- 
tion, and to have left behind its course a comparative immunity to its more 
serious effects. Public sanitation, preventive medicine, hygiene and sureery 
made little progress in China; sewage and drainage systems iverc primkivc 
or hardly existed;” and some towns failed to solve the primar>^ obligations 
of an organized soeiety-^to secure good water, and to dispose of waste. 

Soap was a rare lu.xury, but Nec and vermin were easily secured The 
simpler Oiinese learned to itch and scratch with Confuckn equanimity 
Medical science made no ascertainable progress from Shih Huang^d to the 
Dowager; perhaps the same might be said of European medicine between 
Hippocrates and Pasteur. European medicine invaded China as an annex to 
Chrlsrianity; but the sick natives, until our own time, confined their use of It to 
surger>^ and for the rest preferred their own physicians and dieir ancient herbs. 
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IV. REUCaOX WITHOUT A CHVRCH 

Superstition and scepticimt—Anhmmi—Tbe ^Luorship of Heaven— 
Ancejtor^'orship—Confudimistn—Tiiois7n—Tbe elixir of hn- 
inoTtality—^uddhimt—Religions toieranon md eclecid- 
€\s}n—M.ohmmnedanhm—iZhThtianlty—Qauses of tit 
failure in China 

Chinese society was biulc not on science but on a strange and unique 
mlYture of religion^ morals and philosophy. History has known no people 
more superstitious, and none more scepdcalj no people more devoted to 
piety, and none more rationalistic and secular; no nation so free from 
clerical domination, and none but the Hindus so blessed and cursed with 
gods. How shall wc explain these contradictions, except by ascribing to 
the philosophers of China a degree of influence unparalleled in history, 
and at the same time recognizing in the poverty of China an inexhausti’ 
bie fountain of hopeful fantasy? 

The religion of the primitive inhabitants was not unlike the faith of 
nature peoples generally: an animistic fear and worship of spirits lurking 
anywhere, a poetic reverence for the impressive forms and reproductive 
powers of the earth, and an awed adoration of a heaven whose energizing 
sunlight and fertilizing rains were parr of the mystic rapport benveen ter¬ 
restrial life and the secret forces of the sky* Wind and thunder, trees 
and mountains, dragons and snakes were worshiped; but the greater fes¬ 
tivals celebrated above all the miracle of growth, and in the spring girls 
and young men danced and mated in the fields to give example of fertility 
to mother earth. Kings and priests were in those days near allied, and 
the early monarchs of China, in the edifying accounts which tendentious 
historians gave of them in later years, were statesmen-saints whose heroic 
deeds were aUvays prefaced with prayers, and aided by the gods.* 

In this primitive theology heaven and earth were bound together as 
two halves of a great cosmic unity, and were related very much as man 
and woman, lord and vassal, y*J7jg and ym. The order of the heavens and 
the moral behavior of mankind were kindred processes, parts of a uni¬ 
versal and necessary rhythm called the heavenly wnyi morality, like 
the law of the stars, was the cooperation of the part with the whole* The 
Supreme God was this mighty heaven itself, this moral order, this divine 
orderliness, that engulfed both men and things, dictating the right rela- 
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rionship of chiJdreii 1:0 p3rcni:s» of wives to husbands^ of vassals to lords, 
of lords to the emperor, and of the emperor to God. It was a confused 
but noble conception, hovering bct\i'ccn personality w'hcn the people 
prayed to T’l'en—heaven as a deity—and impersonality when the philoso¬ 
phers spoke of T^ien as the just and beneficent, but hardly human or per- 
sonal, sum of all those forces that ruled the sky, the earth, and men. 
Gradually, as philosophy developed, the personal conception of “[ leaven” 
was confined to the masses of the people, and the impersonal conception 
was accepted by the educated classes and in the otlicml religion of the 
state,” 

Out of these beginnings grew the two elements of the orthodox re¬ 
ligion of Cliina: the nation-wide worship of anccstoi^, and the Confuciao 
worship of heaven and great men. Every day some modest offering— 
usually of food—was made to the departed, and prayers were sent np to 
their spirits; for the simple peasant or laborer believed that his parents 
and other forbears still lived in some ill-defined realm, and could bring 
him good or evil fortune* The educated Cliinese offered similar sacrifice, 
but he looked upon the ritual not as worship so much as commemoration; 
it was \vholesome for the soul and the race that these dead ones should 
be remembered and revered, for then tlie ancient \v^y$ which they had 
followed would also be revered, innovation would hesitate, and the empire 
would be at peace* There were some inconveniences in this religion, for 
it littered China with immense inviolable graves, impeding the construc¬ 
tion of railroads and the tillage of the soil; but to the Chinese philosopher 
these were trivial difiiculrics when weighed in the balance against the 
political stabilit)-^ and spiritual continuity which ancestor worship gave 
to civilization. For through this profound institution the nation, which 
was shut out from physical and spatial unity by great distances and the 
poverty of transport, achieved a powerful spiritual unity in time; the 
generations were bound together with rhe tough web tif tradition, and 
the individual life received an ennobling share and significance in a drama 
of timeless majesiy and scope. 

The reiiglon adopted by the scholars and the state was at once a widen¬ 
ing and a narrowing of this popular faith* Slowly, by increments of rev¬ 
erence from centur)'' to century, Confucius was lifted up, through imperial 
decrees, to a place second only to that of Heaven itself; every school 
raised a tablet, every city a temple, in his honor; and periodically the 
emperor and the officials offered incense and sacrifice to his spirit or his 
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memory^ as tKc grcatcsc influence for good in all the rich memories of 
the race* He was nor, in the understanding of the intelligent, a god; on 
the contrary he sensed for many Chinese as a substitute for a god; those 
who attended the sciatccs in his honor might be agnostics or atheists, and 
yet—if they honored him and their ancestors—they were accepted by their 
communities as pious and religious souls* Officially, however, the faith 
of the Confuckns included a recognition of Shang-ti, the Supreme Ruling 
Force of the world; and every year the emperor offered ceremonious 
sacrifice, on the Altar of Heaven, to this impersonal dhinity. Nothing 
was said, in this ofliciaL faith, of immortality.’^ Heaven was not a place but 
the will of God, or the order of the world* 

This simple and almost rationalistic religion never quite satisfied the 
people of China. Its doctrines gave too little room to the imagination of 
men, too little answer to their hopes and dreams, too little encourage¬ 
ment to the superstitions that enlivened their daily life* For the people, 
here as eveiy’Avhere, brightened the prose of reality’' with the poetry of 
the su}>cmatural; they felt a world of good or evil spirits hovering in the 
air about them and the earth beneath, and longed to appease the enmity 
or enlist the aid of these secret powers by magic incantation or prayer. 
They paid diviners to read the future for them in the lines of the 
or on the shells of tortoises, or in the movements of the stars; they hired 
magicians to orient their dwellings and graves to wind and water, and 
sorcerers to bring them sunshine or rain," They exposed to death such 
children as were bom to them on ‘‘unlucky” dajrs," and fervent daughters 
sometimes killed themselves to bring good or evil fortune to their parents." 
In the south, particularly, the Chinese soul inclined to mysticism; it w^as 
repelled by the frigid rationalism of the Confucian faith, and hungered 
for a creed that would give China, like other nations, deathless conso^ 
lations. 

Therefore some popular theologians took the misty doctrine of Lao-tze 
and gradually transformed it into a religion. To the Old Master and to 
Chuang"tze the Tao had been a w'ay of life for the attainment of indi¬ 
vidual peace on earth; they do not seem ever to have dreamed of it as a 
deity, much less as a price to be paid here for a life beyond the grave." 
Bur in the second century of our era these doctrines were improved upon 
by men who claimed to have received, in direct line from Lao-tze, an 
elbdr that would confer Inunortalitj". lliis drink became so popular that 
several emperors are said to have died from pious indulgence in it," A 
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mystagoguc in Szechuan (ca. 148 a.d.) offered to cure all diseases with 
a simple talisman to be given in exchange for five packages of rice. Ap¬ 
parently miraculous cures w'ere effected, and those w'ho were not cured 
were told that their faith had been too weak.** The people flocked to the 
new religion, built temples for it, supported its priesthood generously, and 
poured into the new faith some part of their inexhaustible superstitious 
lore. Lao-tze was made a god, and was credited with a supernatural con¬ 
ception; he had been bom, the faithful believed, already old and w'ise, 
having been in his mother’s w'omb for eighty years.** They peopled the 
world with new devils and deities, frightened away the one w'ith fire¬ 
crackers exploding merrily in the temple courts, and with mighty gongs 
called the others out of slumber to hear their importunate prayers. 

For a thousand years the Taoist faith had millions of adherents, con¬ 
vened many emperors, and fought long battles of intrigue to wTCSt from 
the Confucians the divine right to tax and spend. In the end it was broken 
down not by the logic of Confucius, but by the coming of a new religion 
even better suited than itself to inspire and console the common man. 
For the Buddhism that began its migration from India to China in the 
first century after Christ was not the hard and gloomy doctrine that the 
Enlightened One had preached five hundred years before; it was no 
ascetic creed, but a bright and happy faith in helping deities and a flower¬ 
ing paradise; it took the form, as time went on, of the Greater Vehicle, 
or Mahay ana, which Kanishka’s theologians had adapted to the emotional 
needs of simple men; it presented China with freshly personal and humane 
gods, like Amitabha, Ruler of Paradise, and Kuan-yin, god-then-goddess 
of mercy; it filled the Chinese pantheon with Lohans or Arhats-ti^hittn 
of the original disciples of Buddha—who stood ready at every turn to 
give of their merits to help a bewildered and suffering mankind. When, 
after the fall of the Han, China found itself tom with political chaos, 
and life seemed lost in a w elter of insecurity and war, the harassed nation 
turned to Buddhism as the Roman w'orld was at the same time turning to 
Christianity. Taoism opened its arms to take in the new faith, and in time 
became inextricably mingled w ith it in the Chinese soul. Emperors per¬ 
secuted Buddhism, philosophers complained of its superstitions, statesmen 
wxre concerned over the fact that some of the best blood of China was 
being sterilized in monasteries; but in the end the government found again 
that religion is stronger than the state; the emperors made trearies of 
peace with the new' gods; the Buddhist priests were allowed to collect alms 
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and raise temples, and the bureaucracy of officbls and scholars was per¬ 
force content to keep Confucianism as its own aristocratic creed. The 
new religion took possession of many old shrines, placed its monks and 
fanes along with those of the Taoists on the holy mountain Tai-shan, 
aroused the people to many pious pilgrimages, contributed powerfully to 
painting, sculpture, architecture, literature, and the development of print¬ 
ing, and brought a civilizing measure of gentleness into the Chinese soul. 
Then, it, too, like Taoism, fell into decay; its clergy became corrupt, its 
doctrine was f>ermcated more and more by sinister deities and ]x>pular 
superstitions, and its political power, never strong, was practically de¬ 
stroyed by the renaissance of Confucianism under Chu Hsi. Today its 
temples are neglected, its resources arc exhausted, and its only devotees 
are its impoverished priests." 

Ncvenheless it has sunk into the national soul, and is still part of the 
complex but informal religion of the simpler Chinese. For religions in 
China are not mutually exclusive as in Europe and America, nor have 
they ever precipitated the country into religious wars. Normally they tol¬ 
erate one another not only in the state but in the same breast; and the 
average Chinese is at once an animist, a Taoist, a Buddhist and a Confu- 
cianist. He is a modest philosopher, and knows that nothing is certain; 
perhaps, after all, the theologian may be right, and there may be a para¬ 
dise; the best policy would be to humor all these creeds, and pay many 
diverse priests to say prayers over one’s grave. While fortune smiles, 
however, the Chinese citizen docs not pay much attention to the gods; he 
honors his ancestors, but lets the Taoist and the Buddhist temples get 
along with the attentions of the clergy and a few women. He is the most 
secular spirit ever produced, as a type, in known history; this life absorbs 
him; and w'hen he prays he asks not for happiness in paradise, but for some 
profit here on earth." If the god docs not answer his prayers he may 
overwhelm him with abuse, and end by throw'ing him into the river. “No 
image-maker worships the gods,” says a Chinese proverb; “he knows 
what stuff they arc made of.”" 

Hence the average Chinese has not taken passionately to Mohamme¬ 
danism or Christianity; these offered him a heaven that Buddhism had 
already promised, but w hat he really w'anted w'as a guarantee of happi¬ 
ness here. Most of the fifteen million Chinese Moslems arc not really 

Chinese, but people of foreign origin or parentage." Christianity entered 
China with the Ncstorians about 636 a.d. The Eiiperor Tai Tsung gave 
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1C a sytnpathcric hearings and protected ks preachers from persecution. 
In 781 the Ncstorkns of China raised a monument on which they recorded 
their appreciation of this enlightened tolerance, and their hope that Chris¬ 
tianity ’ivould soon win the whole land.“* Since then Jesuit missionaries 
with heroic zeal and lofty leamin^T Protestant missionaries backed 
with great American fortunes, have labored to realize the hope of the 
Ncstorians. Today there arc three million Christians in China; one per 
cent of the population has been converted in a thousand years.* 


V. THE RULE OF .\tOR.ALS 

The high place of worMs m Chmese society—The faiJiUy—ChiU 
* dreii—Chastity—Prostitution—Fre7naTitai relmiom—Marriage 

and iave—Alonogamy and polygmtiy—Concubinage- 
Divorce—A Chmese einpreis—The patriatchai 7mle-- 
The mbjection of 'wonian^The Cbmese character 

Confucianism and ancestor worship survived so many rivals and so 
many attacks, during tw^ency centuries, because they were felt to be 
indispensable to that intense and exalted moral tradition upon which China 
had founded its life. As these were the religious sanctions, so the family 
was the great vehicle, of this ethical heritage. From parents to children 
the moral code was handed dowTi across the generations, and became the 
invisible government of Chinese society; a code so stable and strong that 
that society maintained its order and discipline through nearly ail the vicis¬ 
situdes of the unsteady state, ''What the Chinese,'" said Voltaire, ‘'best 
know, cultivate the most, and have brought to the greatest perfection, is 

" Christwiticy lost its oppormnity curly in the eighteenth century, when 3 quirn:! arose 
between the Jesuits and ocher Roman. Catholic orders in China. The jesuiej had, with 
characteristic stansnianshlp, found formulas by which the csscntkl tlcniertcs of Chinese 
piety—ancestor worship and the adoration of heaven—could be brought under Christiait 
faitis without disrupring deep-rooted instieutiqns or endangering the moral stability of 
China; but the Dominicans and Franciscans deimnded a stricter mccxpretation, and de¬ 
nounced all Diincsc theolt^ and ritual as. inventions of the devil. The enlightened 
Emperor K ang-hsi wms highly sjmpjthetic to Chfistiaiiiiy; he entrusted his children to 
Jesuit tutors, and ofTcred on certain conditions to become a Christian. When the Church 
officially adopted the rigid attitude of the Dominicans and the Franciscans, K'ang-hst 
withdrew his support of airistianity, and his successors decided to tippose it active] v" 
In later days the greedy imperialism of the West weakened the persuasiveness of Chris¬ 
tian preaching, aad preeipltaicd the passiocate auti-UhrisoanUm of the rciolutianarv 
Chinese, ^ 
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moralit)'.*’* “By building the house on a sound foundation,” Confucius had 
said, “the world is made secure.”" 

The Chinese proceeded on the assumption that the purpose of a moral 
code was to transform the chaos of sexual relations into an orderly insti¬ 
tution for the rearing of children. The family’s reason for being lay in 
the child. There could not, from the viewpoint of China, be too many 
children: a nation was always subject to anack, and needed defenders; the 
soil was rich, and could support many millions; cvxn if there should be 
a bitter struggle for existence in large families and crowded communi¬ 
ties, the weakest would be eliminated, and the ablest would survive and 
multiply to be a support and an honor to their aging parents, and to tend 
the ancestral graves religiously. Ancestor worship forged an endless chain 
of reproduction, and gave it a double strength; the husband must beget 
sons not only to sacrifice to him after his death, but to continue the sacri¬ 
fices to his ancestors. “There are three things which are unfilial,” said 
Mencius; “and the greatest of them is to have no posterity.”" 

Sons were prayed for, and mothers were shamed forever if they had. 
none; for sons could work better than girls in the fields, and could fight 
better in war; and a regulation not unconscious of this had long since 
decreed that only sons should be permitted to offer the ancestral sacri¬ 
fice. Girls were a burden, for one had to rear them patiently only to see 
them go off, at maturity, to their husbands’ homes, to labor there, and 
beget laborers, for another family. If too many daughters came, and 
times were very hard, the infant girl might without sin be left exposed in 
the furrows, to be killed by the night’s frost or eaten by prowling swine." 
Such progeny as survived the hazards and ailments of childhood were 
brought up with the tenderest affection; example took the place of blows 
in their education; and occasionally they were exchanged for a while for 
the children of kindred families, so that they might not be spoiled by an 
indulgent love." The children were kept in the women’s division of the 
home, and seldom mingled with the adult males until the age of seven. 
Then the boys, if the family could afford it, were sent to school, and were 
severely separated from the girls; from the age of ten they would be 
limited in their choice of associates to men and courtesans; and the fre¬ 
quency of homosexuality and male prostitution sometimes made this 
choice unreal." 

Chastity was exalted and rigidly enforced in daughters, and was incul¬ 
cated with such success that Ch'mcse girls have been known to kill them- 
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selves because they believed that they had been dishonored by the acci¬ 
dental touch of a man.** But no effort was made to maintain chastity in the 
unmarried man; on the contrary, it was considered normal and legitimate 
that he should visit brothels; sex (in the male) was an appetite like hunger, 
and might be indulged in without any other disgrace than that which 
would in any case attach to immoderation.*** The supply of women to 
meet these demands had long since been an established institution in China; 
the famous premier of 1 ’si, Kuan Chung, had provided a lupanar where 
traders from other states might leave their gains before departing for their 
homes." Marco Polo described the courtesans of Kublai Khan’s capital 
as incredibly numerous and ravishingly beautiful. They were licensed, 
regulated and segregated; and the most beautiful of them were supplied 
without charge to the members of foreign embassies.*** In later times a 
special variety of charmers was developed, known as “sing-song girls,” 
who, if that were preferred, w'ould provide educated conversation for 
young men or for respectable husbands entertaining guests. Such girls 
were often versed in literature and philosophy, as well as skilled in music 
and the dance.*** 

Premarital relations were so free for men, and premarital association 
w ith men w as so restricted for respectable wnmen, that small opportunity 
was given for the growth of romantic love. A literature of such tender 
affection appeared under the T’angs, and some indication of the sentiment 
may be found as far back as the sixth century before Christ in the legend 
of Wei Sheng, w ho, having promised to meet a girl under a bridge, waited 
vainly for her there, though the w ater rose above his head and drowmed 
him.*“ Doubtless W ei Sheng knew' better than this, but it is significant 
that the poets thought that he might not. In general, however, love as a 
tender solicitude and attachment was more frequent between men than 
between the sexes; in this matter the Chinese agreed with the Greeks.*** 

Marriage had little to do with love; since its purpose w'as to bring 
healthy mates together for the rearing of abundant families, it could not, 
the Chinese thought, be left to the arbitrament of passion. Hence the 
sexes were kept apart while the parents sought eligible mates for their 
children. It was considered immoral for a man not to marr)^; celibacy 
w'as a crime against one’s ancestors, the state and the race, and w as never 

•Men sometimes prepared themselves openly for a night in a brothel by pictures, 
aphrodisbes and songs.** It should be added that this lenience towards marital devutions 
is disappearing today. 
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quite condoned even in the case of the clergy- the ancient days a 
special official was appointed to see to it that every man was married 
by the age of thirty, and every woman by twenty.*** With or without 
the help of professional intermediaries {viei-reiiy “go-betweens”), parents 
arranged the betrothal of their children soon after puberty, sometimes 
before puberty, sometimes before buth.*** Certain cndogamic and cx- 
ogamic limits were placed on the choice; the mate had to be of a family 
long known to the match-seeking parents, and yet sufficiently distant in 
relationship to be outside the clan. The father of the boy usually sent a 
substantial present to the father of the girl, but the girl in her turn was 
expected to bring a considerable dowry, chiefly in the form of goods, to 
her husband; and gifts of some value were ordinarily exchanged between 
the families at the marriage. The girl was kept in strict seclusion until the 
wedding. Her future mate could not sec her except by stratagem-though 
that was often managed; in many cases he saw her for the first time when 
he removed her veil in the wedding cermony. This was a complex and 
symbolic ritual, in which the essential matter was that the bridegrtwm 
should be sufficiently wined to guard’against the chance of a criminal 
bashfulness on his part;*** as for the girl, she had been trained to be at once 
shv and obedient. After the marriage the bride lived with her husband 
in or near the house of his father; there she labored in servitude to her 
mate and his mother, until such rime as the normal course of life and 
death liberated her from this slaver)^ and left her ready to impose it upon 
the wives of her sons. 

The poor were monogamous; but so eager was China for vigorous chil¬ 
dren that such men as could afford it were permitted by custom to take 
concubines, or “secondaiy^ wives.” Polygamy was looked upon as eugenic, 
on the ground that those who could bear its expense would on the average 
be the abler men in their communities. If the first wife remained child¬ 
less she would in most cases urge her husband to take an additional mate, 
and would often adopt as her own the child of the concubine. There were 
many instances in w'hich wives, anxious to keep their husbands home, 
suggested that they should marry the courtesans to whom they w ere giv¬ 
ing their attention and their substance, and should bring them home as 
secondary wives.*" The wife of the Emperor Chuang-tchu was much 
praised in Chinese tradition because she w as reported to have said: “I have 
never ceased to send people to all the neighboring towns to look for beau¬ 
tiful w omen in order that 1 might represent them as concubines to my 
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lord.”'“ Families rivaled one another in seeking the honor of providing 3 
daughter for the royal harem. To guard the harem, and to attend to ocher 
duties ac his court, the emperor was enciclcd to three thousand eunuchs. 
Most of these had been mutilated by their parents before the age of eight, 
in order to ensure their livelihood."' 

Jn this paradise of the male the secondary wives W'cre practically slaves, 
and the chief wife was merely the head of a reproductive establishment. 
Her prestige depended almost entirely on the number and sex of her 
children. Educated to accept her husband as a lord, she might win some 
modest happiness by falling quietly into the routine expected of her; and 
so adaptive is the human soul that the wife and husband, in these pre¬ 
arranged unions, seem to have lived in a peace no more violent than that 
w hich follows the happy endings of Western romantic love. The w oman 
could be divorced for almost any cause, from barrenness to loquacity;"^ 
she herself could never divorce her husband, but she might leave him and 
return to her parents—though this w'as a matter of rare resort. Divorce 
in any case was mfrequent; panly because the lot of the divorced woman 
w as too unpleasant to be thought of, partly because the Chinese were 
natural philosophers, and took suffering as the order of the day. 

Very probably, in pre-Confucian tinies, the family had centered around 
the mother as the source of its existence and its authority. In the earliest 
period, as we have seen, the people “knew their mothers but not their 
fathers"; and the character for a man's family name is still formed from 
the radical for "woman."'” The word for “wife" meant “equal"; and the 
wife preseiA^ed her own name after marriage. As late as the third century 
of our era women held high administrative and executive positions in 
China, even to ruling the state;*" the “Dow'ager Empress" merely followed 
in the steps of that Empress Lu w'ho mled China so severely from 195 
to I So B.c. Lu, "hard and inflexible" killed and poisoned her rivals and 
enemies with all the ^sto of a Alediccau; she chose and deposed kings, 
and had her husband s favorite concubine shorn of ears and eyes and 
throw-n into a latrine.’“ Though hardly one in ten thousand Chinese W'crc 
literate under the .Manchus,*" education w as customary among the w omen 
of the upper classes in ancient days; many of them wTOte poetry; and 
Pan Chao, the gifted sister of the historian P'an Ku <ca. roo a.u.)', mm- 
plctcd his history after his death, and won high recognition from the 
empjeror."* 
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Probably the esrablishmcnc of the feudal system in China reduced^ the 
political and economic status of woman, and brought with it .an especially 
rigorous form of the patriarchal family. Usually all the male descendants, 
and their wives and children, lived wjth the oldest male; and though the 
family owned its land in common, it acknowledged the complete authority 
of the patriarch over both the family and its property. By the time of 
Confucius the power of the father was almost absolute: he could sell has 
wife or his children into servitude, though he did so only under great 
need; and if he wished he could put his children to death with no other 
restraint than public opinion.^*" He ate his meals alone, not imputing either 
his wife or his children to table with him except on rare occasions. When 
he died his widow was expected to avoid remarriage; formerly she had 
been required to commit suttee in his honor, and cascis of this occurred in. 
China to the end of the nineteenth century,'" He was courteous to his 
wife, as to even^bodv, but he maintained a severe distance, almost a separa¬ 
tion of caste, between himself and his wife and children. The women lived 
in distinct quarters of the home, and seldom mingled with the men; social 
life was exclusively male, except for promiscuous women. The man 
thought of his wife as the morher of his children; he honored her not for 
her beauty or her culture, but for her fertility, her industry and her obe¬ 
dience. In a celebrated treatise the Lady Pan Ho-pn, from the same eleva¬ 
tion of aristocracy, wrote with edifying humility of the proper condition 

of women: 

Wc occupy the last place in the human species, we are the weaker 
part of hun^nity; the basest functions are, and should be, our por^ 
tion, . . . Rightly and justly does the Book of die Laws of the 
SexM make use of these w^ords: “If a woman has a husband after 
her own heart, it is for her whole life; if a woman has a husband 
against her heart, it is also for life.'"* 


And Fu Hsiian sang; 

How sad It is to be a woman! 

Nothing on earth is held so cheap. 
Boys stand leaning at the dcxir 
Like gods fallen out of heaven. 

Their hearts brave the Four Oceans, 
The w ind and dust of a thousand miles. 
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No one is glad when a. girl is bom; 

By her ihc family sets no store. 

When she grows up she hides in her roonj» 

Afraid to look a man in the face. 

No one cries when she leaves her home— 

Sudden as clouds when die rain stop. 

She bows her head and composes her faccT 
Her teeth are pressed on her red lip; 

She bows and kneels countless times. 


Perha|B such quotations do injustice to the Chinese home. There was 
rank subjection in it, and quarrels were frequent between man and woman 
and among the children; but there were also much kbdness and affection, 
much mutual helpfulness, and constant cooperation in the busy function¬ 
ing of a natural home. Uiough economically subordinate the woman en¬ 
joyed the franchise of the tongue, and might scold her man into fright or 
flight in the best Occidental style. The patriarchal family could not be dc- 
mocranc, much less egalitarian, because the state left to the family the task 
of mamtaimng social order; the home was at once a nursery, a school a 
workshop and a goTOmraent. The relaxation of family discipline in Amcr 
ica^ has been made possible only by rhe economic unimportance of the 
^ban home, and the appropriation of family functions by the school the 
factory and the state. * 

The type of character produced by these domestic institutions has avon 
the highest praise of many travelers. Allowing for the many exceptions 
that weaken every social generalization, the average Chinese was a model 
of filial obedience and devotion, of wholesome respect and willing care 
for the old.* He accepted patiently the character-forming precepts of the 
Li-chi or Book of Ceremonies, carried easily its heavy burden of etiquette 
regulated every phase of his life with its rules of passionless courtesy and 
acquired under it an ease and excellence of manners, a poise and dignitv 
of bearing, unknown to his compeers of the West-so that a coolie c^rry 
ing dung through the streets might show better breeding, and more self- 
respect, than the alien merchant who sold him opium. The Chinese learned 
the art of compromise, and graeionsly “saved the face” of his worsted 


• Chinese legend HlusiraiK this whh charsctcrEmc humor by the acirv of i, 

™ whipped daUj- by his mahet, bat aevtr eritd. One to h, f’ 

t™. being beawn, and being ashed Ute eause of riiie un jS’ IZXne. s'" " 

rhac he wept because his mqihcr, ntiw old and vi-cak. was lumblc to hurr 

blows.’" ^ unaoic to hurt him with her 
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enemy. He occasionally violent in speech and always loquacious, 
often unclean and not invariably sober, given to gambling and gluttony,* 
to petty peculation and courteous nicndacit\^^“* he worshiped the God of 
Wealth with too fmnk an idolatry “ and was as hungry for gold as a 
caricatured Americanj he was capable occasionally of cruelty' and bru¬ 
tality, and accumulating injustices sometimes provoked him to mass out¬ 
breaks of pillage and slaughter. But in nearly ail cases he was peaceable 
and kindly, ready to help his neighbors, disdainful of crbninals and 
riors, thrifty and industrious, leisurely but steady at his work, simple and 
unassuming in his mode of life, and comparatively honest In coinnicrce 
and finance, tie was silent and patient under the whip of adversity, and 
took good and fortune alike with a wise humility i he bore bereave¬ 
ment and agony with fatalistic .self-control, and showed little s)nnpathy 
for those who suflFcred them audiblyj he mourned long and loyally for his 
departed relatives, and (when all his compromises had failed to dude it) 
faced his own death with philosophic calm. He was as sensitiv^c to beauty 
as he was Insensitive to pain; he brightened his cities with colorful decora- 
rion, and adorned his fife with tlie maturest art. 

If we wish to understand this civilization u e must forget for a moment 
the bitter chaos and helplessness Into which it has been throwm by its own 
internal weakness and by contact with the superior guns and machines of 
the West; we must sec it at any of its many apogees—undcr the Chou 
princes, or Ming Huang, or Hui Tsung, or K'ang-lisi. For in those quiet 
and beauty-loving da^'s the Chinese represented without doubt the highest 
civilization and the ripest culture chat Asia, or perhaps any continent, had 
yet achieved, 

VL A COVERNMEXT PRAISED BY VOLTAIRE™ 

The subJfrergejtce the mdiryidud—Seif-gQvenmtetit—The village 
and the pT&u‘mce-Tbe laxity of the la^-The severity ptmish- 
vicm—Tbe ErtipeTor—The Censor— Administrative boards— 
Education for public office— No 7 timathn by education^The 
exa7?nnation systefn-Its defects— Its virtues 

The most impressive aspect of this civilization was its system of govern¬ 
ment. If the ideal state is a combination of democracy and aristocracy, 
the Chinese have liad it for more than a thousand years; if the best gov- 

" - In many cities huckaei^ stood at the fcadsidfi with saucer, dice and cup in liind. 
ready for the casual ganibtcr.™ 
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crnment is that which governs least, then the Chinese have had the best 
Never has a government governed so many people, or governed tliem so 
Jirrlc, or so long- 

Not that individualism, or individual liberty, flourished in China; on 
the contrarj', the concept of the individual was weak, and lost him in the 
groups to which he belonged. He was, first of all, a member of a family 
and a passing unit in a stream of life bctivcen his ancestors and his pos¬ 
terity; by law and custom he was responsible for the acts of the others 
of his household, and they were responsible for his. Usually he belonged 
to some secret sodet>^ and, in the town, to a guUd; these limited his rights 
CO do as he pleased. A web of ancient custom bound him, and a powerful 
public opim'on threatened him with ostracism if he seriously violated the 
morals or traditions of the group. Ir was precisely the strength of these 
popular o^i^tions, rising naturally out of the needs and voluntary 
coo|xracion of the people, that made it possible for China to maintain 
jtsclf m order and stability despite the weakness of law and the state 

But within the framework of these spontaneous institutions of selflgov- 
emment the Chinese remained politically and economically free, Tlie great 
distances that separated one city from another, and all of them froni the 
imperial capital, the dividmg effect of mountains, deserts, and unbridged 
or unriavnpble streams, the lack of transport and tjuick eommunication 
and the difficulty of suppotting an army large enough to enforce some 
central will upon four hundred million people, compelled the state to leave 
CO each discricc an aJmosT complete autonomy. 

The unit of local administration was the village, loosely ruled bv the 
family heads under the eye of a “headman" named by the Kovcrnmenc- 
group of villages gathered about a town consicuted a' hien or countv ’of 
which there were some thirteen hundred in Qiina; two or more him mied 
together from a city, coastituced a fu; rvio or more fit formed a tso 
circuit; two or more tm made a shmg, or province; and eighteen orovloV™ 
under the Manchus, made the cmpuc. "hie state appointed a magiscrate to act 
as admimstrator, ta.t-collcctor and judge in each him; a chief officer fnr 
each /« and each tm; and a judge, a treasurer, a governor, and sometimes a 
viceroy, for each province.” But these officials normally contented them 
selves with coUecting ta,tes and “K]uceacs." judging such cases as voli.T 

arbitration had failed to settle, and, for die rtst, leavina rhs* ^ 
of order to custom, the family, the clan and the guild. Eafh JrovCe” 
semi-independent state, free from imperial interference or central Icgislarion 
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50 long as it psIJ its tax-allotment and kept the p<Mce. Lack of fabilities for 
coiiiniunicacion made the central government more an, idea than reality. 
The patriotic emotions of the people 5 vere spent upon their districts and 
provinces, and seldom extended to the empire as a whole- 

In this loose structure law was w'cak, unpopular^ and diverse. The J>eoplc 
preferred to be ruled l>y custom, and to settle their disputes by facc-sav 
ing compromises out of court. They expressed their view of litigation by 
such pithy proverbs as “Sue a flea and catch a bite, or V\ in your law¬ 
suit, lose your mouey.”^ In many towns of several thousand population 
years passed without a case coming into the courts. The laws had been 
codibed under the T^ang emperors, but they dealt almost entirely with 
crime, and attempted no formulation of a civil code. Trials were simple, 
for no lawyer was allowed to argue a case in court, though licensed 
notaries migirc occasionally prepare, and read to die magistrate, a state¬ 
ment in behalf of a client.** There were no juries, and there wm scam 
protection in the law against the sudden seizure and secret retention of a 
person by the officers of the srate. Suspects were finger-*printed, and 
confessions were sometimes elicited by tortures slightly more physical 
than those now used for such purposes in the most enlightened citi^. 
Punishment ’was severe, but hardly as barbarous as in most other countries 
of Asia; it began with cutting off the hair, and went on to flogging, ban¬ 
ishment or death; if the criminal had exceptional merits or rank, he might 
be allowed to kill himselT™ There wore generous commutations of sen¬ 
tences, and capital punishment could in normal times be imposed only by 
the emperor. Theoretically, as with us, all persons were equal before the 
law. These laws never availed to prevent brigandage on the highwa)^ or 
corruption in office and the courts, but they cCMij>erated modestly with 
custom and the family to give China a degree of social order and personal 
security not equaled by any other nation before our centur)^“* 

Poised precariously above these teeming millions sat the emperor. In 
theory he ruled by divnne right; he was the “Son of Heaven,” and repre¬ 
sented the Supreme Being on earth.* By virtue of his gt^ike powers he 
ruled the seasons and commanded men to coordinate their lives with the 
divine order of the universe. His decrees were law's, and his judgments were 

* Hcncc his rtalm was sometiuKi caUed Titfi-Chan^ ihe ''heavcn-nikd” Europeans 
tinnslatcd this into the “Ccksikl Kingdom." and spoke of the Chinese learnedly a* 
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the final court; he administered the state and was the head of its religion; 
he app<)intcd all officials, examined the highest contesTants for office, and 
ch(^ his successor to the throne. Actually his powers were wholesomely 
limited by custom and law. He was expected to rule without contraven¬ 
ing the regulations that had come down from the sacred past; he might at 
any moment be rebuked by a strange dignitary known as the Censor; he 
was in effect impnsoned by a ring of counsellors and commLssionere whose 
advice it was usually expedient for him to accept; and if he ruled very un¬ 
justly or unwell he lost, by common custom and consent, the “mandate 

of Hwven, and might be violently deposed without offense to religion or 
morality. ® 


The Censor was head of a board whose function it was to inspect all 
officials in the administration of their duties; and the emperor was not 
exempt from this supervision. Several times in the course of history the 
Censor hM reproved the emperor hintsclf. For example, the Censor Sung 
respectfully suggested to the Emperor Chia Ch’ing (1796-1821 ad) a 
moderation in his attachment to actors and strong drink. Chia Ch’ing 
summoned Sung to his presence, and angrily asked him what punishment 
was proper for so insolent an official. Sung answered, “Death by the slic 
mg piw^ ” (>dered to select a milder penalty, he answered', “Let me 
^ ^headed Ordered to select a milder penalty, he recommended that 
he strangled. The Emperor, impressed by his courage and disturbed 
by his propinquity, made him governor of the provincc'of Hi.”" 


The imperial government had come to be a highly complex administra¬ 
tive machine Nearest to the throne was the Grand Council, composed of 
four Great .Ministers, usually headed by a prince of the roval blood- bv 
eustom It met daily, in the early hours of the morning, to determine’ the 
policies of the state. Superior in rank but inferior in influence was annrher 
group of advisers called the “Inner Cabinet.” The work of administration 
UK headed by “Six Boards": of GvU Office, of Revenue, of Ceremonies, of 
War, of Punishments, and of Works. There was a Colonial Office for 
managing such d«ant temmries as Mongolia, Sinkiang and Tibet; but ’there 
was no Foreign Office; Qiina recognized no other nations as its equals and 
made no provisions for dealing with them beyond arrangements for the re- 
cepnon of tribure-bearing embassies. 

The weaknes of the government lay in its limited revenues, its inadequate 
defei^ and us reie«ion of any instructive intercourse ^th the outside 
world. It ta.xed the land, monopolized the sale of salt, and impeded the 
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development of commerce by lev>'ing, after 1852, a dut)' on the transit 
of goods along the main routes of the country; but the poverty of the 
people, the difficult)' of collection, and the dishonesty of the collectors kept 
the national revenue at too low a point to finance the naval and militar)' 
forces that might have saved China from invasion and shameful defeat.* 
Perhaps the basic defect was in the personnel of the government; the ability 
and honesty of its officials deteriorated throughout the nineteenth century, 
and left the nation essentially leaderless when half the wealth and power of 
the world were joining in an assault upon its independence, its resources and 
its institutions. 

Nevertheless those officials had been chosen by the most unique, and 
all in all the most admirable, method ever developed for the selection of 
public servants. It was a method that would have interested Plato; and 
despite its failure and abandonment today it still endears China to the 
philosopher. Theoretically, the plan provided a perfect reconciliation of 
aristocracy and democracy; all men were to have an equal opp)orrunity to 
make themselves fit for office, but office was to be open only to those who 
had made themselves fit. Practically, the method produced good results 
for a thousand years. 

It began in the village schools—simple private institutions, often no 
more than a room in a cottage—where an individual teacher, out of his own 
meager remuneration, provided an elementar)' education for the sons of 
the prosperous; the poorer half of the population remained illiterate.* 
These schools were not financed by the state, nor were they conducted 
by the clergy; education, like marriage, remained, in China, independent 
of religion, except in so far as Confucianism was its creed. Hours were 
long and discipline was severe in these modest schoolhouses: the children 
reported to the teacher at sunrise, studied with him till ten, had breakfast, 
resumed their studies till five, and then were free for the day. Vacations 
were few and brief: there were no lessons after noon in the summer, but to 
atone for this leisure to work in the fields there were school sessions in the 
winter evenings. The chief instruments of instruction were the writings 

•The imperial rcvemie towards the close of the last century averaged $75,000,000 a 
year; the revenues collected for local purpose amounted to an additional $175,000,000.'* 
If these national receipts, essential to die maintenance of order, arc compared with the 
$i5o,ooo/)oo exacted of China by Japan in 1894, and the $}oo,ooo/)oo indemniy asked by 
the Allies after the Boxer RebelUoo, the collapse of China becomes a mere matter of 
bookkeeping. 
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of Confucius, the poetry of the T’ang, and a whip of clinging bamboo. 
The method was memory: day after day the young students learned by 
heart, and discussed with their teacher, the philosophy of K’ung the Mas¬ 
ter, until almost every word of it had sunk into their memories, and some 
of it into their hearts; China hoped that in this joyless and merciless way 
even a peasant lad might be turned into a philosopher and a gentleman. 
The graduate emerged with little information and much understanding, 
factually ignorant and mentally mature.* 

It was on the basis of this education that China established—first tenta¬ 
tively under the Han, then definitely under the T’ang, dynasties-its sys¬ 
tem of examinations for public office. It is an evil for the p>eople, said 
China, that its rulers should learn to rule by ruling; as far as possible they 
should learn to rule before ruling. It is an evil for the people that they 
should have no access to office, and that government should be the privi¬ 
lege of an hereditary few; but it is good for the people that office should 
be confined to those who have been prepared for it by ability and training. 
To offer to all men democratically an equal opportunity for such training, 
and to restrict office aristocratically to those who proved themselves best, 
was the solution that China proposed for the ancient and insoluble problem 
of government. 

Therefore it periodically arranged, in each district, a public examina¬ 
tion to which all males of any age were eligible. It tested the applicant in 
his memory and understanding of the writings of Confucius, in his knowl¬ 
edge of Chinese poetry and histoiy% and in his capacity to write intelli¬ 
gently on the issues of moral and political life. Those who failed might 
study more and try again; those who succeeded received the degree of 
Hsiti ts^aij entitling them to membership in the literary' class, and to pos¬ 
sible appointment to minor local offices; but more imponant than this, they 
became el^ible—either at once or after further preparation—for the tri¬ 
ennial provincial examinations, which offered similar but harder tests. 
Those who failed here might try again, and many did, so that some men 
passed these tests after eighty years of living and studying, and not a few 
died in the midst of the examinations. Those who succeeded were eligi- 


• From these local schools the chUdren might go on to one of the rare and pooriy- 
equipped colleges of the empire; more fretjuendy they studied with a tutor, or with a 
few precious books, at home. Needy students were often financed through such school¬ 
ing by men of means, on the understanding that they would return the loan with interest 
on their appointment to office and their access to “squeeze." 
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bic for appointment to minor positions in the national service; and at the 
same time they were admitted to a final and especially severe examination 
at Peking. There in the Examination Hall were ten thousand cells, in which 
the contestants, cribbed and confined, lived with their own food and 
bedding for three separate day’s, while they wrote essays or theses on sub¬ 
jects announced to them after their imprisonment. The cells were un¬ 
heated, uncomfortable, ill-lighted and unsanitary; only the spirit mattered! 
Typical tests were the composition of a poem on the theme: “The sound 
of the oars, and the green of the hills and water”; and the writing of an 
essay on this passage from the Confucian Classics: “Tsang Tsze said, ‘To 
possess ability, and yet ask of those who do not; to know much, and yet 
inquire of those who know little; to possess, and yet appear not to possess; 
to be full, and yet appear empty.* ** There was not a word in any of the 
tests about science, business or industry; the object was to reveal not 
knowledge but judgment and character. Those who sur\’ived the tests 
were at last eligible for the higher offices in the state. 

The defects of the plan grew in the course of time. Though dishonesty 
in taking or judging the tests was sometimes punished with death, dis¬ 
honesty found a way. The purchase of appointments became frequent 
and flagrant in the nineteenth century;** an inferior officer, for example, 
sold twenty thousand forged diplomas before he was exposed.** The form 
of the trial essay came to be a matter of custom, and students prepared 
themselves for it mechanically. The curriculum of studies tended to for¬ 
malize culture and impede the progress of thought, for the ideas that cir¬ 
culated in it had been standardized for hundreds of years. The graduates 
became an official and intellectual bureaucracy, naturally arrogant and 
humanly selfish, occasionally despotic and often corrupt, and yet immune 
to public recall or control except through the desperate resort of the boy¬ 
cott or the strike. In short, the system had the faults that might be ex¬ 
pected of any governmental structure conceived and operated by men. 
The faults of the system belonged to the men, not to the system; and no 
other had less.* 

The merits of the system were abundant. Here were no manipulated 
nominations, no vulgar campaigns of misrepresentation and hypocrisy, no 

• “Seldom.” sap Dr. Latourcnc. “has any large group of mankind been so prosperous 
and so neariy contented as were the Chinese under this governmental machinery when 

it was dominated by the ablest of the mooarchs." This was likewise the opinion of the 
learned Capt. Brinklej’.** 
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sham bartics of twin parries, no noisy or corrupt elections, no ascent to 
office through a meretricious popularity. It was a democracy in the best 
sense of the term, as equality of opportunity for all in the competition for 
leadership and place; and it was an aristocracy in its finest form, as a gov¬ 
ernment by the ablest men, democratically selected from ev^ery rank in 
every generation. By this system the national mind and ambition were 
turned in the direction of study, and the national heroes and models wxre 
men of culture rather than masters of wealth.* It was admirable that a 
society should make the exf)criment of being ruled, socially and politically, 
by men trained in philosophy and the humanities. It was an act of high 
tragedy when that system, and the entire civilization of which it formed 
the guiding part, were struck down and destroyed by the inexorable forces 
of evolution and history. 

• "The Chinese,” said Sir Roben Hart, “worship talent; they delight in literature, and 
everywhere they have their little dubs for learning, and for discussing each other's 
essay's and verses.” 




CHAPTER XXVII 


Revolution and Renewal 

I. THE WHITE PERIL 

The conflict of Asia and Europe—The Portuguese—The Spanish— 

The Dutch—The English—The opiutn trade—The Ophnn 
Wars—The 'Pai-p*mg Rebellion—The War with Japan 
—The attempt to dismember China—The ^*Open 
DooP^—The Empress Dowager—The reforms 
of Kuang Hsu—His retnoval from power 
—The *^Boxers”—The Indetfmity 

T FIOSE forces took the form of the Industrial Revolution. A Europe 
vitalized and rejuvenated by the discovery of mechanical power and 
its application to ever-multiplying machinery, found itself capable of pro¬ 
ducing goods more cheaply than any nation or continent that still relied on 
handicrafts; it was unable to dispose of ail these machine products to its 
own population, because it paid its workers somewhat less than the full 
value of their labor; it was forced to seek foreign markers for the surplus, 
and was driven, by imperialist necessity’, to conquer the world. Under the 
compulsions of invention and circumstance the nineteenth century became 
a world-wide drama of conflict between the old, mature and fatigued 
civilizations of handicraft Asia, and the young, jejune, and invigorated 
civilizations of industrial Europe. 

The Commercial Revolution of Columbus’ time cleared the routes and 
prepared the way for the Industrial Revolution. Discoverers refound old 
lands, opened up new ports, and brought to the ancient cultures the novel 
products and ideas of the \ycst. Early in the sixteenth century the ad¬ 
venturous Portuguese, having established themselves in India, captured 
Malacca, sailed around the Malay Peninsula, and arrived with their pic¬ 
turesque ships and terrible guns at Canton (1517). “Truculent and law¬ 
less, regarding all Eastern peoples as legitimate prey, they were little if any 
better than ... pirates”;* and the natives treated them as such. Their rep¬ 
resentatives were imprisoned, their demands for free trade were refused, 
and their settlements were periodically cleansed with massacres by the 
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frightened and infuriated Chinese, lint in return for their aid against other 
pirates^ the Portuguese were rewarded in 1557 by receiving from Peking 
full liberty to settle in Macao, and to govern it as tlicir own^ There they 
built great opium factories, employing nxen, women and children; one fac¬ 
tory alone paid to the Portuguese provincial government a revenue of 
$1,560,000 per year." 

Then came the Spanish, conquering the Philippines (^571), and setting 
themselves up in the Chinese island of Formosa; then the Dutch; then, in 
J6j7, five English vessels sailed up the river to Canton, silenced with su¬ 
perior guns the batteries that opposed them, and disposed of their cargo/ 
The Portuguese taught the Cliinese to smoke and buy tobacco, and, early 
in the eighteenth century, began the importation of opium from India into 
China. The Chinese Government forbade its use by the people, but the 
habit became so Avidespread that the annual consumption of the drug in 
China had raised its import to 4,000 chests by the year 1795,* The Gov¬ 
ernment prohibited its importation in that jxar, and reiterated the prohi¬ 
bition in 1800, appealing to importers and population alike against the 
weakening of narional vitality by this powerful opiate. The trade pro¬ 
ceeded briskly despite these discouragements; the Chinese were as anxious 
to buy as the Europeans Avere eager to sell, and the local officials gratefully 
pocketed the bribes connected with the trade. 

In j8j 8 the Peking Government ordered the strict enforcement of the 
edict against the importation of opium, and a vigorous official, Lin T^e- 
hsu, commanded the foreign importers at Canton to surrender such quan¬ 
tities as they held in their stores. When they refused he surrounded the 
forei^ quarters, forced them to turn over to him 20,000 chests of the drug, 
and, in a kind of Canton Opium Party, destroyed the contents com¬ 
pletely* Tlic British withdrcAv to Hong Kong, and began the First “Opium 
War.” ITcy protested that it AA^as not an opium Avar; that their anger was 
rather at the insolent pride with which the Chinese Government had re¬ 
ceived—or refused to receive—their representatives, and at the impediments, 
in the form of severe taxation and corrupt courts, Avhich Chinese laAv and 
custom had raised against an orderly import trade* They bombarded chose 
cities of China Avhich they could reach from the coast, and compelled 
peace by capturing control, at Chinkiang, of the Grand Canal. The Treaty 

• The mcining of diia may be fck by recalling a vejt-poctet package of opium 
costs SjD.^ 
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of Nanking avoided all mention of opium, ceded tlie island of Hong Kong 
to the British, forced Chinese tariffs down to five per cent, opened five 
**trcaty ports” (Canton, Amoy, Foochow, Ningpo and Shanghai) to 
foreign trade, levied upon China an indemnity to cover the cost of the war 
and the destroyed opium, and stipulated that British citizens in China, when 
accused of violating la^ii^, should be tried and judged only by British 
courts.* Other countries, including the United States and France, asked 
and obtained the application of these “extra-territorial rights” to their 
traders and nationals in China. 

Thus war was the beginning of the disintegration of the ancient regime. 
The Government had lost “face” in its dealings with Europeans; it had 
first scorned, then defied, then yielded; and no courtly phrases could con¬ 
ceal the facts from educated natives or gloating foreigners. At once the 
authority of the Government was weakened wherever the news of its 
defeat penetrated, and forces that might have held their peace broke out 
now in open rebellion against Peking* In 1S43 an enthusiast named Hung 
1 Isiu-ch^iian, after a brief acquaintance with Protestantism, and some vi¬ 
sions, came to the conclusion that he had been chosen by God to rid China 
of idolatry and convert it to Christianity. Beginning with this modest pur¬ 
pose, Hung fin;iJly led a movement to overthrow the Manclios and estab¬ 
lish a new dynasty—the T^ai F'mg, or Great Peace. His followers, actuated 
partly by religious fanariclsm, partly by desire to reform China on West¬ 
ern lines, fought valiantly, smashed idols, slaughtered Chinese, destroyed 
many old libraries and academies and the porcelain works at Ching-te- 
chen, captured Nanking, held it for rwelvc years (1853-65), marched on 
Peking while their leader wallowed in luxury and safety behind them, 
broke into disorder because of incompetent generalship, were defeated, 
and fell back into the indiscriminate ocean of Chinese humanity,* 

In the midst of this dangerous T’ai-pfing Rebellion the Government was 
called upon to defend itself against Europe in the Second “Opium ^Var” 
(1856-60), Great Britain, supported in varying degrees by France and 
the United States, demanded the legalization of the opium traffic (whiciv 
had continued, despite prohibitions, beriveen the wars), access to more 
cities, and the honorable admission of \^'cstcm env oys to the court at 
Peking. When the Chinese refused, the French and English captured Can¬ 
ton, sent its Viceroy in chains to India, cook the forts at Tientsin, ad¬ 
vanced upon the capital, and destroyed the Summer Palace in revenge for 
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the torture und execution of Allied emissaries in Peking, The victors 
forced upon the defeated a treaty that opened ten new ports and the Yang¬ 
tze River to foreign trade, arranged for the reception of European and 
American ministers and ambos^dois on terms of equality with China, 
guaranteed toleration of missionaries and traders in every part of the 
countr^\ removed missionaries from the jurisdiction of Chinese oibcials, 
further freed Western nationals from the operation of Chinese laws, ceded 
to Great Britain a strip of the mainland opposite Hong Kong, Legalized the 
importation of opium, and charged China with an indemnity to pay for 
the cost of her tuition in Occidental ways. 

Encouraged by their easy victories, the European nations proceeded to 
help themselves to one piece of China after another. Russia took the rerri- 
torj^ nonh of the Amur and east of the Ussuri River (1858); the French' 
revenged the death of a missionary by appropriating Indo-China (iH6o)j 
Japan pounced upon her neighbor and civilizer in a sudden war (1894), 
defeated her in a year, took Formosa, liberated Korea from China for later 
(1910) absorption by Japan, and charged China an indemnity of $170,- 
000,000 for causing so much trouble.' On condition that China pay an 
additional indemnity to Japn, Russia prevented Japn from also raking 
the Liaotung Peninsula, whidv three years later Russia took over and fortL 
fied as her own. The murder of two missionaries by Chinese enabled Ger¬ 
many to seize the peninsula of Kiaochow (1898). The realm of the once 
powerful government was divided into “spheres of influence,*' in which 
one or another Europan power secured special privileges for mining and 
trade. Alarmed by the prospers of an actual partition, Japan, foreseeing 
her own later need of China, joined with America in a demand for an 
“Open Door": that is, that while certain "spheres of interest” might be 
recognized, all nations should be allowed to trade In China on equal terms 
—tariffs and transport charges to be the same for alL To put herself in a 
propr position for bargaining in these matters, the United States took over 
the Philippines (1898), and declared by this act her intention to share in 
the struggle for Chinese trade. 

xMeanwhUc another and simultaneous act of the drama was being played 
behind palace walls in Peking. When the Allies entered the capital in 
triumph at the close of the Second ‘^Opium War" (i860), the young em¬ 
peror, Hsien Feng, fled to jehol; there, a year later, he died, leaving the 
throne to Ills five-year-old son. The secondary^ wife who had been the 
mother of this boy took the reins of empire in her own hands, and as Tz'u 
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Hsi—known co the world as the ^*Dowager Empress”^*—governed China 
ruthless I cynically and wclT for a generation. In her youth she had ruled 
by beauty; now she ruled by her wits and her will. hen the son coti" 
venicntly died on approaching his majority (1875), the Empress^ careless 
of precedent and objection, placed another rninor—Kuang Hsu—on the 
throne, and continued to rule. For a generation, with the help of clever 
statesmen like Li Hung-chang, the doughty Empress kept China at peace 
and won for it a certain respect from the predatory Powers. But the 
sudden invasion of China by Japan, and the rapid series of renewed 
spoliations by Europe after the triumph of the Japanese, caused a strong 
movement to rise in the capital in favor of imitating Japan’s imitation of 
the ^^"est—i,e., for organizing a large army^ building railroads and factoricSj 
and striving to acquire the industrial wealth with which Japan and Euro[w 
had financed their victories* The Empress and her advisers opposed this 
tendency with all their influence, but it secretly won the adherence of 
iCuang Hsu, who had now been |>cnuitted to ascend the throne as emperor 
in his own right. Suddenly Kuang, without consulting ''Old Buddha'' (as 
her court called the Empress), issued to the Chinese people (189S) a series 
of astonishing decrees which, if they could have been accepted and en¬ 
forced, would have advanced China vigorously and yet peaceably on the 
road to Westernization, and might have averted the fall of the dynasty 
and the collapse of the nation into chaos and miscr^^ The young emperor 
ordered the establishment of a new system of schools, to teach not only 
rhe old Confucian Classics, but the scientific culture of the W^esr; the 
translation into Chinese of all the important works of Occidental science, 
literature and technology; the encouragement of railroad building; and the 
reform of the army and the navy with a definite view to meeting the 
“crisis," as he pur it, “where ^ve are beset on all sides by powerful 
neighbors who craftily seek advantage from us, and who are trying to 
combine together in overpowering us."‘ The Dovv^ager Empress, shocked 
by what seemed to her the prccipitaTC radicalism of these edicts, impris¬ 
oned Kuaug Hsu in one of the imperial palaces, annulled his decrees, and 
made herself again the government of China, 

A reaction now set in against all ’Western ideas, and the subtle Dow¬ 
ager diverted it amiably to her purposes. An organization knowm as the 
I Hq Cb'ria?J-litcrally “Righteous tJamiony Fists,'’ historically the “Box- 

“ . ^ dowager is a widow cnJowcd-iJsualJy with a dde eonimg davfu to her fruai lusr 
dnd husbaiiEL 
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ers”—had been formed by some rebels who wished to overthrow the 
Empress and her dynasty. She persuaded its leaders to tum the fury of 
their movement against invading foreigners rather than against herself. 
The Boxers accepted the mission, called for the expulsion of all aliens 
from China, and, in a frenzy of patriotic virtue, began to kill Christians 
indiscriminately in many sections of the countrj^ (1900). Allied soldiers 
again marched on Peking, this time to protect their nationals hiding in 
terror in the narrow quarters of the foreign Legations, The Empress and 
her court fled to Hsianfu, and the troops of England, France, Russia, 
Germany, Japan and the United States sacked die city, killed many Chi¬ 
nese in revenge, and looted or ruined valuable property.* The Allies im¬ 
posed upon the broken Lc™than an indemnity of 1330,000,000, to be col¬ 
lected by European control of Chinese import customs and the salt mo¬ 
no jwly, Considerable portions of this indemnity were later remitted to 
Chma by the United States, Great Bntaui, Russia and Japan, usually 
with the stipulation that the remitted sums be spent in. educating students 
from China in the uiii\ersities 0/ the remitting nation. It w^as a gesture of 
generosity, which proved more effective in the undoing of old China 
than almost any other single factor in this histone and tragic conflict of 
East and West, 


II. THE DEATH OF A CIVILIZATION 


The Inde^miity swdents-Their Wertemizathn-Tbeir dimjtegrs- 
the effect hj Cbwd-The rdle of the 7tiJssmjaryS2tn Yat-sett, the 
CbristmTi-Hit youthful adventures—Hh meeting aetth Li Hung- 
chmg-Hfs plans for a revolmhn-Their success-Yuan Shl- 
k’ai-The death of Sun Yat-sen-Chaos a?id pntage~Co 7 ti- 
nmmsni-^'The north pacifted^^-Chiang Kai-shek-fapan 
in Alonclntria—At Shanghai 


These "indemnit>- students” and thousands of others now left China 
to explore the civilization of its conquerors. Many went to England, more 
to Germany, more to America, more to japan;'every year hundreds of 
them were graduated from the umversities of ^\merica alone. They came 

• Cipi^ wrii«x “h «.id. , thrill horror rl.n>i.gh cv«y u 

IP Iwm that fpfty mi53i«i»ry women and twenw-five litdc chUdren were butchered bv 
the But in T^ungchow alone, ^ city wtw:re the Chinese nude up lesistoncc and 

where there was no fighting five htindred and «vcniy.threc ChinMe women of the 
upper classes commiircd suicide rather than survive die indigmeic! they had suffered,"* 
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at an carfy and impressionable age^ before they had matnred to the point 
of understanding the depth and values of their own national cuiture. 
They drank in with gratitude and admiration the novel education given in 
the science, methods, hktory and ideas of the West; they were amazed at 
the comforts and vigorous life they saw about them, the freedom of the 
Western Individual, snd the enfranchisement of the people. They studied 
Western philosophy, lost faith in the religion of their fathers, and enjoyed 
the position of respectable radicals encouraged by their educators and 
their new environment in their rebellion against all the elements in the 
civilb-ation of their native land. Year by year thousands of such deraci¬ 
nated youtlis returned to China, fretted against the slow tempo and ma¬ 
terial back\^'ardne5S of their country', and sowed in every city the seeds 
of inquiiy' and revolt. 

An endless chain of circumstances helped them. For two generations 
the merchants and missionaries who had conquered China from the West 
had acted, willingly or not, as centers of foreign infection; they had lived 
in a style, and with such comforts and conveniences, as made the young 
Chinese about them anxious to adopt so promising a civilization; they had 
undermined, in an active mmority, the religious faith that had supported 
the old moral code; they had set one generation against another by advo¬ 
cating the abandonment of ancestor worship; and though they preached a 
gentle Jesus meek and mild, they were protected in emergencies by guns 
whose size and efficacy offered the dominating lesson of Europe to the 
Orient. Christianity, which had been in its origin an uprising of the op 
pressed, became once more, in these Chinese converts, a ferment of revolu¬ 
tion. 

One of the converts" was a tenant farmer near Canton. In 1866 this 
simple peasant became the father of a troublesome boy whom the world, 
with no conscious sarcasm, would later christen Sun Yat-sen—i,e,, Sun, 
the Fairy of Tranquillity* Sun became so Christian that he defaced the 
images of the gods in the temple of his native village. An older brother, 
w'ho had migrated to Hawaii, brought the boy to Honolulu and placed him 
in a school conducted by an Anglican bishop and offering a thoroughly 
Occidental educationRcruming to China, Sun entered the British Medical 
College, and became its first Chinese graduate. Largely as a result of these 
studies he lost all religious faith;" and at the same time the indignities to 
which he found himself and his fcllovv Chinese subjected at the foreign^ 
controlled customs offices and in the foreign quarters of the treaty ports 
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turned his thoughts to revolution. The Inability of a corrupt and reaction- 
ary governnicnt to prevent the defeat of great China by little Japan^ or the 
commercial parclcion of the country hy European powers, filled him with 
humiliation and resentment, and made him feel that the first step in the 
liberation of China must be the overthrow of the .Manchu dynasty* 

His first move was characteristic of his self-confidence, his idealism, and 
his 5implic^c)^ He boarded a steamer and traveled sixteen hundred miles 
north, at his own ex'pense, to lay before Li Hung-chang, vice-regent of 
the Empress Dowager, his plans for reforming the country' and restoring 
its prestige. Refused a hearing. Sun began a lifetime of adventure and 
wandering in the quest of funds for a Chinese revolution* He won the 
support of many mercantile guilds and powerful secret societjes, whose 
leaders were envious of the imperial aristocracy, and longed for a govern¬ 
ment in which the new manufacturing and trading classes would play a 
role commensurate w ith their rising w'ealth. Then he traveled ovei^eas to 
America and Europe, gathering modest sums from a million hundrymeo 
and a thousand Chinese merchants. In London the Chinese Legation iL 
legally arrested him, and w^as about to send him secretly to China in chains 
as a traitor to his government, when a missionary w'ho had taught him in 
his youth aroused the British Government to rescue Kim. For fifteen years 
more he passed from city to city over the world, collecting all in all two 
and a half million dollars for the Revolution^ and apparently he spent 
almost none of this money on himself. Suddenly, in the midst of hLs travels, 
a message informed him that the revolutionary forces had won the south, 
were w Inning the north, and had chosen him as Provisional President of the 
Chinese Republic. A few weeks later he landed in triumph at Hong 
Kong, \vherc, rwenty years back, he had been humiliated by the British 
officials of the port. 

The Empress Dowager had died in 1908, having arranged the death 
of the imprisoned emperor Kuang Hsu the day before. She was suc¬ 
ceeded by Kuang’s nephew, P"u Yi, now Emperor of Manchukuo. In the 
last years of the great Dow'ager and the first of her infant heir, many 
reforms in the direction of modernizing China were effected by the Gov¬ 
ernment: railw'a>^ W'erc buUt, chiefly w'ith foreign capital and under for¬ 
eign management^ examinations for public office were abandoned^ a new 
system of schools was established, a National Assembly was called for 
1910, and a nine-year program was laid down for the gradual establish¬ 
ment of a constitutional monarchy, culminating in universal suffrage 
growing step by step with universal education. The decree announcing 
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this program added: “Any impetuosity sho\\Ti in introducing these re¬ 
forms will, in the end, be so much labor Bur the Revolution could 

not be halted by this deathbed repentafice of an ailing dynasty. On 
February 11, 191*1 * the young F_mperor, faced by revolt on every side and 
finding no army willing to defend him, abdicated; and the Regent, his 
mother,, issued one of the most characteristic edicts in Chinese liiscoiy'+ 

"Todav the people of the whole Fmpire Itave their minds bent 

upon a Republic_Tiic will of Providence is clear, and the people's 

wishes are plain. How could I, for the sake of the glory and the 
honor of one family, thwart the desire of teeming millions? Where¬ 
fore I. witli the Emperor, decide chat the form of government in 
China shall be a consclcutional republic, to comfort the longing of all 
within the Empire, and to act in harmony with the jmcient sages, 
who regarded the throne as a public heritage.” 

The Revolutionists behaved magnanimously to P’u Yi: they gave him 
his life, a rural palace, a comfortable annuity, and a concubine. Ihc 
Manchus had come in Uke lions, and had gone out like lambs. 

The new republic pajd for its peaceful birth with a stormy life. Yuan 
Shi-kai, a diplomat of the old school, possessed an army that might have 
impeded the Revolution. He demanded the presidency as the price of his 
support; and Sun Yat-sen, only beginning to enjoy his office, yielded and 
retired magnificently to private life. Yuan, encouraged by strong financial 
groups native and foreign, plotted to make himself emperor and to found 
a new dynasty, on the ground that only in this way could the incipient 
break-up of China be stayed. Sun Yat-sen branded him as a traitor, and 
called upon his followers to renew the Revolution; but before the issue 
could come to battle Yuan took sick and died. 

China has not known order or nmty since. Sun Yat-sen proved too 
idealistic, too good an orator and too poor a statesman, to take the reins 
and guide his nation to peace. He passed from one plan and theory to an¬ 
other, offended his middle-class supporters by his apparent acceptance of 
communism, and retired to Canton to teach and inspire its youth and occa¬ 
sionally to rule its people • China, left without a government that all 
sections would rccogni3^c, deprived of the unifying sjmibol of the mon¬ 
archy, broken of its habit of obedience to custom and law, and weak 
in the patriotisnt that at taches the soul not to a district but to the country 

In 1915. at tbi most opportum: mBmcnt for his constrvadve ene¬ 


mies. 
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as a whole, fell into an intermittent war of north against south, of sec¬ 
tion against section, of property against hunger, of old against young. 
Adventurers organized annics, ruled as nichuvs over isolated provinces, 
levied their own taxes, raised their own opiuni,“ and sallied forth occa¬ 
sionally to annex new victims to their subject population. Industry and 
trade, taxed by one victorious general after another, fell into disorder 
and despair; bandits exacted tribute, stole and killed, and no organized 
force could control them. Men became soldiers or thieves lest they should 
starve, and ravaged the fields of men who, so despoiled, became soldiers or 
thieves lest they should starve. The savings of a lifetime or the modest 
stores of a thrifty family were, as often as not, appropriated by a general 
or looted by a robber band. In the province of 1 lonan alone, in 1931, there 
were 400,000 bandits.** 

In the midst of this chaos (1922) Russia sent tw'o of its ablest diplo¬ 
mats, Karakhan and Joffe, with orders to bring China into the circle of 
the Oimmunist Revolution. Karakhan prepared the way by surrendering 
Russia's claims to “extra-territorialit\%” and by signing a treaty that rec¬ 
ognized the full authorit)" and international status of the revolutionaiy' 
government. The subtle Joffe found little difficulty in converting Sun 
Yat-sen to sympathy with communism, for Sun had been rebuffed by 
every other power. In an incredibly short time, with the help of seventv’ 
Soviet officers, a new Nationalist army was formed and trained. Under 
command of Sun's former secretaiy’^ Chiang Kai-shek, but guided largely 
by a Russian adviser, Michael Borodin, this army marched northward 
from Canton, conquered one city after another, and finally established its 
power in Peking.* In the moment of victory the victors divided; Chiang 
Kai-shek anacked the communist movement in Oriental style, and estab¬ 
lished a military dictatorship realistically responsive to the will of business 
and finance. 

It is as difficult for a nation as for an individual to take no comfort from 
a neighbor’s misfortune, japan, which in the plans of Sun Yat-sen, was to 
be the friend and ally of China against the West, and which had stimu¬ 
lated the Chinese revolt by her swift and successful imitation of Europe 
in industry, diplomacy and war, saw in the disorder and weakness of her 


• From that time on the cit>’, whose name had meant “northern capital," was renamed 

Peiping, ix., “the north pacified”; while the Nationalist Government, in order to be near 
hs financial sources at Shanghai, mainuined its headquarters at the “southern capital," 
Nanking. 
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ancient teacher an opportunity for solving the problems that had arisen 
out of her vciy’ success. For Japan could not discourage the growth of 
her population without endangering her capacity for self-defense against 
obviously possible aggression; she could not suppiort an increasing popu¬ 
lation unless she developed industry and trade; she could not develop 
industry without imjxirting iron, coal and other resources in which her 
own soil was deficient, nor could she develop trade profitably unless she 
had a large share in the only great market left free by the European 
colonization of the globe. But China was supposedly rich in iron and coal, 
and offered, at Japan’s door, potentially the greatest market in the world. 
What nation, faced with the apparent choice between returning to agri¬ 
culture and subjection, or advancing to industrial imperialism and con¬ 
quest, could have resisted the temptation to snatch the prizes of pros¬ 
trate China while the other imperial vmltures were tearing one another’s 
throats on the fields of France? 

So Japan, soon after the outbreak of the Great War, declared her^lf 
at war with Germany, and pounced upon the Kiaochow territory which 
Germany had “leased” from China sixteen years before. Then she pre¬ 
sented to the government of Yuan Shi-kai “Twenty-One Demands” which 
would have made China a political and economic colony of Japan; and 
only the protest of the United States and the boycott of Japanese goods 
in China under the leadership of its enraged students prevented these 
commands from being enforced. Students wept in the streets, or killed 
themselves, in shame at the humilbtion of their country.” The Japanese 
listened with cynical humor to the moral indignation of a Europe that 
had been gnawing at China for half a century, and waited patiently 
for another opportunity. It came when Europe and America were en¬ 
gulfed in the debacle of an imperialist industry that had depended upon 
foreign markets for the absorption of “surplus” products unpurchasablc 
by their producers at home. Japan marched into Manchuria, set up the 
former emperor of China, Fu Yi, first as president, then as emperor, of 
the new state of Manchukuo, and by political alliance, economic penetra¬ 
tion and military control, placed herself in a favored p>osition for the 
exploitation of .Manchuria’s natural resources, employable population and 
commercial possibilities. The European world, which had proposed a 
moratorium on robber)' after it had gathered in all available spoils, joined 
America feebly in protests against this candid plunder, but prepared, as 
alway'S, to accept victor)' as justification in the end. 
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The final humiliacion came at Shanghai. Angered by the successful 
boycott of her goods, Japan landed lier undefeated troops at the richesc 
pore in China, occupied and destroyed the district of Chapel, and de¬ 
manded the restraint of the boycott associations by rite Chinese Gov'cni' 
ment. The Chinese defended themselves with a new heroism, and the 
Nineteenth Route Army from Canton, almost unaided, held the wcll- 
equipped forces of japan at bay for two months. The Nanking Govern¬ 
ment offered a compromise, Japan withdrew from Shanghai, and China, 
nursing its wounds, resolved to build from the bottom a new and more 
vigorous civilizarion, capable of preserving and defending itself against 
a rapacious world. 


III. BEGINNINGS OF A NEW ORDER 

Change hi the vUlege—bi the toiL'Tt— fhe factoriey—CmmieTce^Lab&T 
Ufjhns-^Wages—Tbe 7ie^ govermtient^Natwmlis7jj vs. Westernization 
—The detfyroneiiient of Confucius—The reaction agahm religion—The 
neve nioraiity—Marriage in transition—Birth control—Co-education— 
The “iVcoy Tide^* in literature and philosophy—The neast language 
of literature—Hu Sbih—Elenjents of destruction—Elements of 

reneveal 


Once everything changed except the East^ now there is nothing in the 
East that does not change. The most conservative nation in history has 
suddenly become, after Russia, the most radical, and is destroying with a 
will customs and institutions once held inviolate. It is nor merely the end 
of a dynasty, as in 1644; it is the moulting of a civilization. 

Change comes last and least to the village, for the slow sobriety of the 
soU docs not encourage innovation; cv-^en the new generation must plant 
in order to reap. But now seven thousand miles of railroad traverse the 
countrywide; and though a decade of chaos and natlv^e management has 
left them in bad repair, and war has conscripted them too often for its 
purposes, yet they bind the eastern villages with the cities of the coast, 
and daily bear their trickle of Western novelties into a million peasant 
homes. Here one may find such foreign-dev^ilish importations as kero¬ 
sene, kerosene lamp, matches, cigarettes, even American wheat; for 
sometimes, so poor is transport, it costs more to carry'^ goods from the 
Chinese interior to the marine provinces than it does to bring them to 
these from Australia or the United States” It becomes clear that the 
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economic growth of a civilization depends upon transportation. Twenty 
thousand miles of dirt roads have been built, over which, with Oriental 
irregularity, six thousand buses travel, always full. W'hcn the gasoline 
engine has bound these innumerable villages together it will have accom¬ 
plished one of the greatest changes in Chinese history—the end of famine. 

In the towns the triumph of the West goes on more rapidly. Handi¬ 
crafts are dying under the competition of cheaply-transported machine- 
made goods from abroad; millions of artisans flounder about in unemploy¬ 
ment, and are drawn into the jaws of the factories that foreign and do¬ 
mestic capital is building along the coast. The hand loom, still spinning 
in the village, is silent in the city; imported cotton and cotton cloths flood 
the country, and te.xtile factories rise to induct impoverished Chinese into 
the novel serfdom of the mill. Great blast-fumaccs bum at Hangchow, 
as weird and horrible as any in the W'est. Canneries, bakeries, cement 
works, chemical works, breweries, distilleries, power works, glass works, 
shoe factories, paper mills, soap and candle factories, sugar refineries—all 
of them have now been planted on Chinese soil, and slowly transform the 
domestic artisan into a factory hand. The development of the new in¬ 
dustries is retarded because investment hesitates in a world disordered by 
pemianent revolution; it is obstructed further by the difficulty and cost¬ 
liness of transport, by the inadequacy of local raw materials, and by that 
amiable Chinese habit which places the family above every other loyalty, 
and turns cver>" native office and factory into a nest of genial nepotism 
and incompetence.* Commerce, too, is impeded by inland tariffs and 
coastal customs, and the universal demand for bribes or “squeeze”;* but 
it is growing more rapidly than industr)% and plays the central role in 
the economic transfonnation of China.* 

The new industries have destroyed the guilds, and have thrown into 
chaos the relations of employer and employee. The guilds had lived 
by regulating wages and prices through agreements between owners and 
workers whose products had no rivak in local trade; but as transport and 
commerce increased, and brought distant goods to compete in every town 
with the handiwork of the guilds, it was found impossible to control 
prices or to regulate wages without surrendering to the dictates of foreign 

• Once Great Britain dominated the import trade; now it accounts for 14%, the United 
States for l^^c, japan for 27%;“ and the Japanese leadership in this field mounts with 
every year. Bctuccn 1910 and 1930 Chinese trade increased 6oo9S> to approximately 
one and a half billion dollars.* 
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competitors and capital. The guilds have therefore disintegrated and 
divided into chambers of commerce on the one side and labor unions on 
the other. The chambers discuss order, loyalty and economic liberty, and 
the workers discuss starv ation. Strikes and boycotts are frequent, but they 
have been more successful in compelling foreign concessions to the Chin¬ 
ese Government than in raising the remuneration of labor. In 1928 the 
Department of Social Affairs of the Chinese Alunicipality of Shanghai 
computed the average weekly wage of the te.xtile-mill workers as varying 
from $1.73 to $2.76 for men, and from $1.10 to $1.78 for womenl In 
flour mills the male weekly average pay was Si.96; in cement mUls $1.72; 
in glass works $1.84; in match-factories S2.11; among the skilled workers 
of the electric power plants, S3.10; in the machine shops, S3.24; among 
the printei^ $4-55 “ The wealth enjoyed by the printers was doubtless 
due to their better organization, and the cost of suddenly replacing them. 
The first unions were formed in 1919; they grew in number and power 
until, in the daj's of Borodin, they proposed to take over the management 
of China; they were repressed ruthlessly after Chiang Kai-shek’s break 
with Russia; today the laws against them are severe, but they multiply 
nevenheless as the sole refuge of the workers against an industrial system 
that has only begun to pass labor legislation, and has not yet begun to 
enforce it.** The bitter destitution of the city proletaires, working twelve 
hours a day, hovering on the margin of subsistence, and facing starv^ation 
if emplojTnent should fail, is worse than the ancient poveny of the vil¬ 
lage, where the poor could not see the rich, and accepted their lot as the 
natural and immemorial fate of mankind. 

Perhaps some of these evils might have been avoided if the politi¬ 
cal transformation of eastern China had not been so rapid and com¬ 
plete. The mandarin aristocracy, though it had lost vitality and was dis¬ 
honored with corruption, might have held the new industrial forces in 
check until China could accept them without chaos or slavery; and 
then the growth of industry would have generated year by year a new 
class that might have stepped peaceably into political power, as the man¬ 
ufacturers had displaced the landed aristocracy of England. But the new 
government found itself without an army, without experienced leaders, 
and w ithout funds; the Kuoittmtang, or People’s Party, established to liber¬ 
ate a nation, found that it must stand by while foreign and domestic capital 
subjugated it; conceived in democrary and baptized with the blood of 
communism, it became dependent upon Shanghai bankers, abandoned 
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democracy for dictatorship, and tried to destroy the unions.* For the 
Party depends upon the army, and the army upon money, and money 
upon loans; until the Army is strong enough to conquer China the Gov¬ 
ernment cannot tax China; and until it can tax China the Government 
must take advice where it takes its funds. Even so it has accomplished 
much. It has brought back to China full control over her tariffs and 
—within the internationalism of finance—over her industries; it has or¬ 
ganized, trained and equipped an Army which may some day be used 
against others than Chinese; it has enlarged the area that acknowledges 
its authority, and has reduced, in that area, the banditry that was stifling 
the nation’s economic life. It takes a day to make a revolution, and a 
generation to make a government. 

The disunity of China reflects and follow’s from the division that lies 
in the Chinese soul. The most powxrful feeling in China today is hatred 
of foreigners; the most powxrful process in China today is imitation of 
foreigners. China know's that the West docs not dcscr\’c this flattery’, but 
China is forced by the vcr\’ spirit and impetus of the times to give it, for 
the age offers to all nations the choice of industrialism or vassalage. So 
the Chinese of the eastern cities pass from fields to factories, from robes 
to trousers, from the simple melodics of the past to the saxophone sym¬ 
phonies of the W’est; they surrender their ow’d fine taste in dress and 
furniture and art, adorn their walls w’ith European paintings, and erect 
office buildings in the least attractive of American styles. Their women 
have ceased to compress their feet from nonh to south, and begin, in the 
superior manner of the Occident, to compress them from east to w’cst.t 
Their philosophers abandon the unobtrusive and mannerly rationalism 
of Confucius, and take up with Renaissance enthusiasm the pugnacious 
rationalism of Moscow^, London, Berlin, Paris and New York. 

The dethronement of Confucius has something of the character of 
both the Renaissance and the Enlightenment; it is at once the overthrow 
of the Chinese Aristotle, and the rejection of the racial gods. For a time 
the new state persecuted Buddhism and the monastic orders; like the 
Revolutionists of France, the Chinese rebels were freethinkers without 
concealment, openly hostile to religion, and worshiping only reason. Con¬ 
fucianism tolerated the popular faiths on the assumption, presumably, that 

• alone many thousands of workers were executed for belonging to labor 

unions,* 

t Some Chinese women pad their shoes to conceal the fact that their feet were bound.* 
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as long as there is poverty there will be gods; the Revolution, fondly be¬ 
lieving that poverty can be destroyed, had no need of gods. Confucianism 
took agriculture and the family for granted, and formulated an ethic de¬ 
signed to maintain order and content within the circle of the home and 
the held; the Revolution is bound for industry, and needs a new morality 
to accord with urban and individual life. Confucianism endured because 
access to political office and scholarly occupations demanded a knowledge 
and acceptance of it; but the examinations are gone, and science takes the 
place of ethical and political philosophy in the schools; man is now to be 
moulded not to government but to industry. Confucianism was con¬ 
servative, and checked the ideals of youth with the caution of old age; 
the Revolution is made of youth, and will have none of these ancient 
restraints; it smiles at the old sage’s warning that “he who thinks the old 
embankments useless and destroys them is sure to suffer from the desola¬ 
tion caused by overflowing water.”*" 

The Revolution has, of course, put an end to official religion, and no 
sacrifice mounts any longer from the Altar of Heaven to the impersonal 
and silent Tien. Ancestor worship is tolerated, but visibly decays; more 
and more the men tend to leave it to the women, who were once thought 
unfit to officiate at these sacred rites. Half of the Revolutionary leaders 
were educated in Christian schools; but the Revolution, despite the Meth¬ 
odism of Chiang Kai-shek, is unfavorable to any supernatural faith, and 
gives to its schoolbooks an atheistic tint.* The new religion, which tries 
to fill the emotional void left by the departure of the gods, is nationalism 
as in Russia it is communism. Meanwhile this creed docs not satisfy all- 
many prolctaircs seek in the adventure of oracles and mediums a refuge 
from the prose of their daily toil; and the people of the village still find 
some solace from their poverty in the m)^ic quiet of the ancient shrines. 

Shorn of its sanctions in government, religion and economic life the 
traditional moral code, which seemed a generation ago unchangeable, 
disintegrates with geometrical acceleration. Next to the invasion of in¬ 
dustry- the most striking change in the China of today is the destruction 
of the old family system, and its replacement with an individualism that 
leaves every man free and alone to face the world. Loyalty to the fam¬ 
ily, on which the old order was founded, is superseded in theory by 
loyalty to the state; and as the novel loyalty has not yet graduated from 


• P. 67} above. Lattcriy the “New Ufe" movement, let by Chiang Kai-shek, has at¬ 
tempted. with some success, to restore Confucianism. 
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theory into practice^ the new socictv^ lacks a moral base. Agricuiturc 
favors the family because, before the coming of machinerj% the land 
could most economically be tilled by a group united by blood and paternal 
authorityj industry^ disrupts the family, because it offers its places and 
rewards to individuals rather than to groups, does not always offer them 
these rewards in the same place, and recognizes no obligation to aid the 
weak our of the resources of the strong; the natural communism of the 
family finds no support in the bitter competition of industry and trade. 
The vountrer generation, always irked by the authority of the old, takes 
with a w^l to the anonymiity of the city and the individualism of the 
“job." Perhaps the omnipotence of the father helped to precipitate the 
Revolution; the rcactionarj^ is always to blame for rhe excesses of the 
radical. So' China has cut itself off from aD roots, and no one knows 
whether It can sink new roots in time to save its cultural life. 

The old marriage forms disappear with the authority of the family 
The majority of marriages are still arranged by the parents, but in the 
city marriage by free choice of the young tends more and more to pre¬ 
vail. The individual considenj himself free not only to mate as he pleases, 
but to make experiments in marriage which might shock the West. 
Niet7.schc thought Asia right about women, and considered their subjec¬ 
tion the only alternative to their unchecked ascendancy; but Asia is choos¬ 
ing Europe's way, not Nietzsche's. Polygamy diminishes, for the modem 
wife objects to a concubine. Divorce is uncommon, but the road to it is 
wider than ever before.* Co-education is the rule m the universities, and 
the free mingling of the sexes is usual in the cities. Women have estab¬ 
lished their owm law and medical schools, even their own bank," ';^ose of 
them that are members of the Party have received the franchise, and 
places have been found for them on the highest committees of both the 
Party and the Government." T\\ty have turned their backs upon infanti¬ 
cide! and are beginning to practise birth control, t Population has not 

•The Rcvtjlurioii grants it where trath panics ask for if; but where the husband b 
under thurv', or the wife b under rwcutj-five, ilie consent of the parents is requu^d for a 
divorce The old causes for which the husband may divorce hk wife rcmaui in force- 
barrenness. inftdcUt)\ neglect of duty, loquacltj-, thicrishness, ieaicusv', or serious ^ 
east- but these are not alhiwed to apply if the wife has rnoumed three years for her 
hiasbVnd's paietiis, or has no family to return to, or has been faltltfid to her husband 
durini? hk rise from povcrt>^ to wealrb."* 

fThe frank display of contraccpmc devices in Chinese dnig-stofca aiay suggest to the 
West a convenient escape from the ""YelSoiv Perfl.’^ 
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noticeably increased since the Revolution; p>crhap>s the vast tide of Chinese 
humanity has begun to cbb.“ 

Nevertheless fifty thousand new Chinese, are bom every day.** They 
are destined to be new in every way: new in the cut of their clothes 
and their hair, new in education and occupation, in habits and manners, 
in religion and philosophy. The queue is gone, and so arc the graceful 
manners of the older time; the hatreds of revolution have coarsened the 
spirit, and radicals find it hard to be courteous to conservatives." The 
phlegmatic quality of the ancient race is being changed by the speed of 
industry into something more expressive and volatile; these stolid faces 
conceal active and excitable souls. The love of peace that came to China 
after centuries of war is being broken down by the contemplation of 
national dismcmbemicnt and defeat; the schools are drilling every student 
into a soldier, and the general is a hero once more. 

The whole world of education has been transformed. The schools 
have thrown Confucius out of the window, and taken science in. The 
rejection was not quite necessary for the admission, since the doctrine 
of Confucius accorded well with the spirit of science; but the conquest 
of the logical by the psychological is the warp and woof of history. 
Mathematics and mechanics arc popular, for these can make machines; 
machines can make Nvcalth and guns, and guns may preserve liberty 
Medical education is progressing, brgely as the result of the cosmopoli¬ 
tan beneficence of the Rockefeller fortune.* Despite the impoverish¬ 
ment of the country, new schools, high schools and colleges have multi¬ 
plied rapidly, and the hope of Young China is that soon every child w'ill 
receive a free education, and that democracy may be widened as educa¬ 
tion grows. 

A revolution akin to that of the Renaissance has come to Chinese litera¬ 
ture and philosophy. The importation of Western texts has had the fer¬ 
tilizing influence that Greek manuscripts had upon the Italian mind. And 
just as Italy, in her awakening, abandoned Latin to w rite in the vernacular, 
so China, under the leadership of the brilliant Hu Shih, has turned the 
popular “Mandarin” dialect into a literary language, the Pei-Huay ex- 

• In 193 J the Union Medical College, a five-million dollar gift of John D. Rockefeller. 
Jr.. u*as opened to medical students of either sex. The China Medical Board, financed 

by the Rockefeller Foundadoo, maintains nineteen homitals, three medical schools, and 
sixty-five scholarships.** 
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pressed in a thousand—instead of the traditional forty thousand—charac¬ 
ters, and easily learned by the people. Hu Shih took his literary fate in his 
hands by writing in this “plain language” a History of Chinese Philosophy 
(1919). His courage carried the day; half a thousand periodicals have 
adopted Pei-Hua, and this simple medium has been made the official writ¬ 
ten language of the schools. Through the new writing the Mandarin 
speech is being rapidly spread throughout the provinces; and perhaps 
within the century China will have one language, and be near to cultural 
unity again. 

Under the stimulus of a popular language and an eager people, litera¬ 
ture flourishes. Novels, poems, histories and plays become almost as 
numerous as the population. Neu'spapers and periodicals cover the land. 
The literature of the West is being translated en rnassej and American 
motion pictures, expounded by a Chinese interpreter at the side of the 
screen, are delighting the profound and simple Chinese soul. Philosophy 
has returned to the great heretics of the past, has given them a new 
hearing and exposition, and has taken on all the \ngor and radicalism of 
European thought in the sixteenth century. And as Italy, newly freed 
from ecclesiastical leading-strings, admired the secularism of the Greek 
mind, so the new China listens with especial eagerness to Western think¬ 
ers like John Dewey and Bertrand Russell, whose independence of dl 
theology and respect for experience and e.xperiment as the only logic, 
accord completely with the mood of a nation that is trying to have its 
Reformation, Renaissance, Enlightenment and Revolution in one gen¬ 
eration.* Hu Shih scorns our praise of the “spiritual values” of Asia, and 
finds more spiritual worth in the reorganization of industry and govern¬ 
ment for the elimination of poverty than in all the “wisdom of the East.”** 
He describes Confucius as “a very old man,** and suggests that a better 
perspective of Chinese thought would appear if the heretical schools 
of the fifth, fourth and third centuries b.c. were given their due place in 
Chinese history." Nevertheless, in the midst of the swirling “New Tide** 
of which he has been one of the most active leaders, he has kept suffi- 

• Lattciiv, under the influence of Chung Kai-skek’s New life menremenc, the tc~ 
ccptance of Western models in mind :md morals has abated; China and Japan arc begii^ 
nine to n>ake their ou-n motion-pictures; radicalism is giving w'ay before a renewed 

cotwrsutism; and China is tending to join with japan in a revolt against European and 
American ideas and ways. 
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cicnt saniry to see the value even of old men, and he has formulated the 
problem of his country {>erfcctly: 

It would surely be a great loss to mankind at large if the accep¬ 
tance of this new civilization should take the form of abrupt dis¬ 
placement instead of organic assimilation, thereby causing the dis- 
apf>carancc of the old civilization. The real problem, therefore, may 
be restated thus: How can we best assimilate modem civilization in 
such a manner as to make it congenial and congruous and continu¬ 
ous with the civilization of our own making?* 

All the surface conditions of China today tempt the observer to con¬ 
clude that China will not solve the problem. \\ hen one contemplates the 
desolation of China’s fields, blighted with drought or ruined with floods, 
the waste of her timber, the stupor of her exhausted peasants, the high 
monality of her children, the unnerving tod of her factory-slaves, tL 
disease-ridden slums and tax-ridden homes of her cities, her bribe-in¬ 
fested commerce and her foreign-dominated industry, the corruption of 
her government, the weakness of her defenses and the bitter factionalism 
of her people, one wonders for a moment whether China can ever be 
great again, whether she can once more consume her conquerors and live 
her own creative life. But under the surface, if we care to look, we may 
see the faaors of convalescence and renewal. This soil, so vast in extent 
and so varied in form, is rich in the minerals that make a country indus¬ 
trially great; not as rich as Richtofen supposed, but almost certainly richer 
than the tentative surveys of our day have revealed; as industry moves 
inland it will come upon ores and fuels as unsuspected now as the mineral 
and fuel wealth of America was undreamed of a century ago. This 
nation, after three thousand years of grandeur and decay, of repeated 
deaths and resurrections, exhibits today'all the phv'sical and mental vital¬ 
ity that we find in its most creative periods; there is no people in the 
world more vigorous or more intelligent, no other people so adaptable 
to circumstance, so resistant to disease, so resilient after disaster and suf¬ 
fering, so trained by historv* to calm endurance and patient recover}^ 
Imagination cannot describe the possibilities of a civilization mingling 
the ph^'sical. labor and mental resources of such a people with the tech¬ 
nological equipment of modem industry. \^ery probably such wealth wUl 
be produced in China as even America has never knowii, and once again. 
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as so often in the past, China will lead the world in luxury and the art 
of life. 

No victory of arms, or tyranny of alien finance, can long suppress a 
nation so rich in resources and vitality. The invader utII lose funds or 
patience before the loins of China will lose virility; within a ^ntur)’’ 
China will have absorbed and civilized her conquerors, and will have 
learned all the technique of what transiently bears the name of modem 
industr)’; roads and communications will give her unity, economy and 
thrift will give her funds, and a strong government will give her order 
and peace. Every chaos is a transition. In the end disorder cures and 
balances itself with dictatorship; old obstacles arc roughly cleared away, 
and fresh growth is free. Revolution, like death and style, is the removal 
of rubbish, the surgery of the superfluous; it comes only when there arc 
many things ready to die. China has died many times before; and many 
times she has been reborn. 



B. JAPAN 

Great Yamato (Japan) is a divine country. It is only our 
land whose foundations were first laid by the Divine Ancestor. 
It alone has been transntitted by the Sun Goddess to a long 
line of her descendants. There is nothing of this kind in 
foreign countries. Therefore it is called the Divine Land. 

-Cbikafusa Kitabatake, i}}4, in Murdoch^ 
History of japan, i, 571. 



CHRONOLOGY OF JAPANESE CFV'^ILIZATION* 


I. THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


1. Primitive Japan: 

Ca.66oBjc.: Entrance of the Mongob 
Ca.660-585Bx.: Jimmu, Elmperor (?) 
412-53 Aj),: Inkyo, Elniperor 
522 AJ).: Buddhism enters Japan 

592- 621: Shotoku Taishi, Regent 

593- 628: Suiko, Elniprcss 
645; The Great Reform 

2. Imperil Japan: 

668-71: Tenchi Tenno, Emperor 
690-702: Jito, Empress 
697-707; Mommu, Elmperor 
702: T^e Taiho'Code of Laws 
710-94: The Heijo Epoch: Nara the capital 
724-56: Shomu. Emperor 
749 ’ 59 » 7<i5*7o* Koken, Empress 
794-1192: The Heian Epoch: Kyoto the 
capital 

877'<>49: Yozei, Emperor 
898-930: Daigo, Emperor 
901-22: TTie Period of £ngi 

3. Feudd Japan: 

1186-99: Yoritomo 
1203-19: Minamoco Sanetomo 
1200-1333: The Kamahtra Bahtfu 
119^1333: The Ho)o Regency 


1222-82: Nichiren, founder of the Lotus 
Sect 

1291: Kublai Khan invades Japan 
1318-39: Go Daigo, Eniperor 
* 3 ) 5 -* 573 : ^'be Asbikaga Sbogunate 
•387-95: Yoshimitsu 
1436-to: Yoshimasa 
• 573 " 8 i: N’obunam 
1581-98; Hideyosni 

1592: Hideyoshi faib to conquer Korea 

1597: Hideyoshi expeb the priests 

1600: Battle of Sekinhara 

1603-1867: The Tomgavea Sbogunata 

1603-16: lyeyasu 

1605: Siege of Osaka 

1614: lyev'i^'s anti-Chrisdan edict 

1605-23: Hidetada 

1623-51: lyemitsu 

1657: The gmt fire of Tokj’o 

1680-1709; Tsunayoshi 

1688-1703: The period of Genroku 

1709-12: lyenobu 

1716-45; Yoshimune 

1721; Yoshimune codifies Japanese law 
1787-1836: lyenari ^ 

1853-8: lyesada 
1858-66: lyemochi 
1866-8: Keiki 


11. Ln 

845-903: Sugawara .Michizane, Patron Saint 
of Letters 

1. Poetry: 

665-731: Tahito 
D. 737: Hitomaro 
724-56: Akahito 
750: The Manyotbu 
883-946: Tsura\*aki 
905: The Kokhubu 
1118-90: Sa^'o Hoshi 
1234: TTie riyaku-nin-issbu 
••^3-94: Maesura Ba^o 
* 7 ‘> 3 ” 75 : Lady Kaga no-Chiyo 

2. Drama: 

1350-1650: The No pla.vs 
1653-1724; Chikamatsu Monzayemon 

* Dates of rulers arc of their accession : 

assassinated or deposed. 


3. Fiction: 

978-»o 31?: Lady Murasaki no-Shikibu 
1001-4: The Genji Monogatari 
1761-1816: Santo Kioden 
1767-1848: Kyokutei Bakin 
o. 1831: Jippensha Ikku 

4- History and Scbolarsbip: 

712; The Kojiki 
720: The Nibongi 
1334: Kitabatake's Jintosbotoki 
1622-1704: Miesu-kuni 

1630: Hayashi Razan founds University of 
Tokyo 

1657-1725: Arai Hakuseki 
1697-1769: Mabuchi 
* 73 ®"* 8 ®*: Moto-ori hJorinaga 

d their death. Several abdicated, or were 
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5 , Tbe Busty: 

Cl, 1000: Ljidy Sei Shonagon 
1154-md; K^ino ma-Qioniiel 

6. t^bilGiopby: 
i5'6o-X'Ae9i Fujiwara. Seipva 
159^-1657: HaiVashE Razan 

m. 

Architecture: 

Ca. 6x6; The icinplcs of Horiuji 
Ca. 1400: The paJaicc$ of Vos 3 iiiiiitsu 
154.J-90: Kano Vcitoka 
Ci. 1630: The MauSdlcuin of Ij'ej'asu 

j, Scuipttfre: 

747: The Nan Dmirutstt 
774-8JJ: Kobo Daishi 
] 180-1210: Unkci 
1252: The Kamakim D£tbutm 
1594-1634: Hidari Jingaio 

3. Pottery: 

Ca-J229: ^irofciTtoa 
Ca. 1650; Kaklenion 
Ca. 1655: NiiKci 
1663-174}: Kenzan 
Ca- j 6 i 4 - Goto SaijiTD 
0+1 SjjT Zertgoro Hoacen 

4. 

Ca,9So; Kotse no-Katuoka. 

Ca. loio: Xaka^TJshi 

[V. THE 

1853: Admiral Perry enters Urag;! Bay 
1854: Admiral Perry’s second visit 
1854: Treaty of Kanagarni 
186:: The ^lichardson Affair ^ 

1862: The bombardment of Kagrwhimfl 

1863: Iro and Inouyc visit Europe 

186B: RcsTOKitiaii of the imperial power 

1868-1912^ Meiju Emperor 

1870; TokjTi beconiM the imperial capital 

1871: AbqLition of feudalism 

1S72: First Japanese railwTiy 

1877: The &isum3 Rebehion 

1889: The new Consritudrai 

1S94: The War with China 

1893; The annexation of Formosa 

1901-12T The Anglo-Japanese Alliance 


1608-48; NaJtaye Tojti 
1630-1714; Kaibara. Ekkeo 
1619-91; Kuma^awa Banzan 
1617-1705: Ito Jinsai 
1666-1718; Og^m SoraJ 
i67[>-t736i Ito Togai 

Airr 

Ca. 1017: Yelshin Sozu 
[053-] 140: Toba Sojo 
1146-1205: Fujiwam Takanobu 
Ca. iijo; Keion f?) 

Ca. 1250; Tosa Gon-no-kumi 
1351-1417: Clio Densu 
[400: Shubun 
1410-1506: Scsshtu 
n. (490; Kano Masanoba 
1476-1559: Kado MpTortobu 
Ch. 1600: Koyetsu 
1578-1650: Iwasi Matabei 
1601-74; Tanyu 

[618-94: Hishikflwa Morunobu 
1661-1716: Korin 
1718-70: Harunobn 
1733-95: Maruj-ami Okyo 
1742-1814: Kiyonaga 
1747-1 Bi I: Alori Zoi$eii 
1753-1806: Utamaro 
Ca. 17901 Sharaku 
1760-1849: Hokusai 
1797-1858: Hiroshige 

Ew japan 

1904: The War with Russia 
1910: The aimexadon of Korea 
1912: End of the Mtjji Era 
1911-25: TaishOt Emperor 
1914; Capture of Tsingtao 
1915: The Twcniy'-onc Dcnmnda 
1917: The Lansiug-Ishii Agreemenc 
1912: The Washington Confemicc 
19:4: The restriedon of Japanese hnmigra 
don into America 
1915: Hirohitov Emperor 
1931: The invasion of Alanchuria 
1931: The anack at Shanghai 
19351 Notice gh'en to cemiuute VVashing 
con Agreement in 1936 
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CHAPTER XXV III 


The Makers of Japan 

T he history of Japan is an unfinished drama in which three acts have 
been played. The first—barring the primitive and legendary centuries 
—is classical Buddhist Japan (521-1603 suddenly civilized by China 

and Korea, refined and softened by religion, and creating the historic 
masterpieces of Japanese literature and art. The second is the feudal and 
peaceful Japan of the Tokugawa Shogunate {1603-1868), isolated and self- 
contained, seeking no alien territory and no external trade, content with 
agriculture and wedded to art and philosophy. The third act is modem 
Japan, opened up in 1853 by an American fleet, forced by conditions 
w'ichin and without into trade and industry^ seeking foreign materials 
and markets, fighting wars of irrepressible expansion, imitating the im^ 
perialistic ardor and methods of the West, and threatening both the 
ascendancy of the white race and the peace of the world. By every his¬ 
torical precedent the next act w ill be war. 

The Japanese have studied our civilisation carefully, in order to absorb 
its values and surpass it. Perhaps we should be wise to study their civili¬ 
zation as patiently as they have studied ours, so that when the crisis comes 
that must issue either in war or understanding, we may be capable of 
understanding. 

I. THE CHILDREN OF THE CODS 
Htyi! Japan 'u:as created—The rdle of earthtjuakes 

In the beginning, says the oldest of Japanese histories',' were the gods. 
Male and female they were bom, and died, until at last two of them, 
Izanagi and Izanami, brother and sister, were commanded by the elder 
deities to create Japan, So they stood on the floating bridge of heaven, 
thrust down into the ocean a jeweled spear, and held it aloft in tlie sky. 
The drops that fell from the spear became the Sacred Islands. By watch¬ 
ing the tadpoles in the water the gods learned the secret of copulation; 
Izanagi and Izanami mated, and gave birth to the Japanese race. From 
Izanagi^s left eye was bom Amaterasu, Goddess of the Sun, and from 
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her grandson Ninigi sprang in divine and unbroken lineage ail the em¬ 
perors of Dai Nippem. From that day until this there has been but one 
imperial dynasty in Japan.* 

There were 4^213 drops from the jeweled spear, for there arc that 
number of islands in the archipelago called Japan.t Six hundred of them 
are inhabited, but only five are of any considerable size. TEie largest— 
Hondo or Hoashu—is 1^130 miles long, averages some 73 miles in width, 
and contains in its 81,000 square miles half the area of the Islands. Their 
situation, like their recent history, resembles that of England; the sur¬ 
rounding seas have protected them from conquest, while their 13,000 
miles of scacoast have made them a seafaring people, destined by geo¬ 
graphical encouragement and commercial necessity to a widespread mas¬ 
tery of the seas. Warm winds and currents from the south mingle with 
the cool air of the mountain-tops to give Japan an English climate, rich 
in rain and cloudy days/ nourishing to short but rapid-running rivers, 
and propitious to vegetation and sceneiy% Here, outside the cities and the 
slums, half the land is an Eden in blossom-time; and the mountains are no 
tumbled heap of rock and dirt, but anistic forms designed, like Fuji, in 
almost prfect lincs4 

Doubtless these isles were bom of earthquakes rather chan from drip 
ping spears.' No other land—except, prhaps. South America—has suf¬ 
fered so bitterly from convulsions of the soil In the year 599 the earth 
shook and swallowed villages in its laughter; meteors fell and comets 
Hashed, and snoxv wEitened the streets in mid-July; drought and famine 
followed, and millions of Japnese died. In 1703 an earthquake killed 
31,000 in Toky'O alone. In 1885 tiie capital was wrecked again; great 
clefts opened in the earth, and engulfed thousands; the dead were carried 
away in cartloads and buried en wmse. In 19:3 earthquake, tidal wave 
and fire took 100,000 lives in Tokyo, and 37,000 in \okahama and near- 

• If ih^ accounr b* qutstloncd sts impno'bsblc, the objiccticin has long $incc been 
aiisT.vtrcd by the most inflvfiticial of Japanese critics, Moto-*n: “The very inconsisnrncy 
is the proof of the authcnticiiy of the record; foJr who wouhl have gone out of his way 
to bvent a SEon^ apparently so ridiculous and incredibk?^ 

japsui is prol^bly 3 cornjpnon of ihe [Malar word for the Islands^— 
or /ap^m; ihis is a rendering of the Japanese term Nippon, W'bich in mm h 3 comjip- 
tiofl of the Chinese nanw for “rbe plart ihe sun conics lrtfm"-jih-pfn. The Japanese 
usually prefix tn Nipp&n the adicctive Oat, meaning "GKaL"* 

tFuii-san (less classically Fu|i-yama>, idol of arrim and priem, approxinmes Ut a 
gently sloping cone, Alany thousa.nds of pilgnins ascend its feet in any yeaf* 

Fuji (Ainu for “firo **3 erupted kw in 1707.* 





Fic, ii-YQ-meUmon Gute^ N\kkG 



Fjc* 76— Teniph, Kyoto^ mice a resort of japuncse rmcides 

Underwood & Underwood 








Fig. yy—The Alonl^eys of no evii, spc^k tjo evil^ see no evil'' 

Ewirtg Gallyift'ay. N, Y. 
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by; Kamakura, so kind to Buddha, was almost totally destroyed/ while 
the benign colossus of the idindu saint survived shaken but unpenurfaed 
amid the rums, as if to illustrate the chief lesson of hiscoiy^-that the 
o-ods can be silent in many languages. The people were for a moment 
pinczled by this abundance of disaster in a land divinely created and ruled; 
at last they explained the agitations as due to a large subterranean fish, 
which Av riggled when its slumber was disturbed/ They do not seem to 
have thought of abandoning this adventurous habitat; on the day after 
the last great quake the schoolchildren used bits of broken plaster for 
pencils, and the tiles of their shattered homes for slates/ The nation bore 
patiently these lashings of circumstance, and emerged from repeated ruin 
undiscourageabiy industrious, and ominously brave* 

n. primitive: japan 

Racial carfjponents — Early cwili^atim — Religitfn — “Shhjto”— 
Buddhisrti—The beghmifigs of an—The "''Great Refonrf' 

Japanese origins, like all others, are lost in the cosmic nebula of theory. 
Three elements appear to be mingled in the race: a primitive white strain 
through the *‘Ainus" who seem to hav e entered Japan from the region of 
the Amur RJver in neolithic times; a yellow, iMongol strain coming from 
or through Korea about the seventh centuiy^ before Christ; and a brovvm- 
black, Malay and Indonesian strain filtering in from the islands of the 
south. Here, as elsewhere, a mingling of diverse stocks preceded by rnany 
hundreds of years the establishment of a new racial type speaking with a 
new voice and creating a nevv^ civilization* That the mixture is not yet 
complete may be seen in the contrast betw'een the tall, slim, long-headed 
aristocrat and the short, stout, broad-headed common man, 

Chinese annals of the fourth century describe the Japanese as “dwarfs,” 
and add that “they have neither oxen nor U'ild beasts; they tattoo their 
faces in patterns varvdng with their rank; they wear garments woven in 
one piece; they have speajs, bo\v"S and arrows tipped with stone or iron. 
They wear no shoes, are law-abiding and polygamous, addicted to strong 
drink and long-lived. . . . The women smear their bodies with pink and 
scarlet” paint*’" ‘There is no theft,” these records state, “and litigation 
is infrequent” “ civilb.ation had hardly begun. Lafcadio Hearn, with 
u.xorious clairv'oyance, painted this cariy age as an Eden unsullied with 
exploitation or poverty; and Fenollosa pictured the peasantry as composed 
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of independent soldier-gentkmcn " Handicrafts cmic over from Korea 
in the third centuiy a.d., and were soon organized into guilds/* Beneath 
these free artisans was a considerable slave class, recruited from prisons 
and battlefields^ Social organization was partly feudal, prtly tribalj 
some peasants tilled the soil as vassals of landed barons, and each clan had 
its well-nigh sovereign head “ Government ’was primitively loose and 
weak. 

Animism and totetnism, ancestor worship and sex worship” satisfied the 
religious needs of the early Japanese. Spirits were evemvhere—in the 
planets and stars of the sky, in the plants and insects of tlie field, in trees and 
beasts and men.* Deities innumerable hovered over the home and its in¬ 
mates, and danqcd in the flame and glow of the lamp “ Divination was prac¬ 
tised by burning the bones of a deer or the sheD of a tortoise, and studjnng 
with expert aid the marks and lines produced by the fire; by this mcans,^ say 
the ancient Chinese chronicles, “they ascertain good and bad luck, and 
whether or not to undertake journeys and voyages.^'* The dead ’were 
feared and worshiped, for their ill will might generate much mischief in the 
world; to placate them precious objects \vcrc placed in their graves—for ex¬ 
ample, a sword in the case of a man, a mirror in the case of a \vaman; and 
prayers and delicacies were offered before their ancestral tablets every dav.“ 
Human sacrifices were resorted to now and then to stop excessive ram or to 
ensure the stability of a building or a w-all; and the retainers of a dead lord 
were occasionally buried with him to defend him in his epilogue**" 

Out of ancestor worship came the oldest livbg religion of Japan, Shinto^ 
tlie Way of the Cods, cook three forms: the domestic cult of family an¬ 
cestors, the communaj cult of elan ancestors, and the state cult of die im¬ 
perial ancestors and the founding gods. The divine progenitor of the im¬ 
perial line was addressed with humble petitions, seven times a year, by the 
emperor or his representatives; and special prayers were offered up to him 
when the nation w-as embarking upon some particularly holy cause, like the 
taking of Shantung (1914) “ Shmto required no creed, no^ eJaboric ritual, 
no moral code; it had no special priesthood, and no consoling doctrine of 
immortality and heaven; all that it asked of its devotees was an occasional 
pilgrimage, and pious reverence for one^s ancestors, the emperor, and the 
past. It was for a time superseded because it was too modest in is rewards 
and its demands. 

In yii Buddhism, w-hich had entered China five hundred years before 
passed over from the continent, and began a rapid conquest of Japan* Two 
dements met to give it victory: the religious needs of the people and the 
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political needs of the state. For it was not Buddha's Buddhism ^at came, 
agnostic, pessimistic and puritan, dreaming of blissful extinction; ic was the 
Mahaysna Buddliism of gentle gods like Amida and Kwannon, of cheerful 
ceremonial, saving Bodhisatf-d^aS^ and personal immoiraiity. Better still, it in¬ 
culcated, with irnesistihlc grace, all those virtues of piety, peacefulness and 
obedience which make a people amenable to govemmenti it gave to the 
oppressed such hopes and consolations as might reconcile them to content 
with their simple lot; it redeemed the prose and routine of a laborious life 
with the poetry of mvth and prayer and the drama of colorful festival; and 
ic offered to die people chat unity of feeling and belief which statesmen have 
aiwavs welcomed as a source of social order and a pillar of national strength. 

We do not know whether it was statesmanship or plety^ that brought 
vjctoiy^ to Buddhism in Japn, men, in 586 a.d., the Emperor Ymnci died, 
the succession was contested in arms by two rival families, both of them 
politically devoted to the new creed. Prince Shotoku Taishi, who had been 
born, we^ arc cold, with a holy reUc clasped m his infant hand, led the Bud¬ 
dhist'faction CO victory, established the Empress Suiko on the throne, and for 
ewenw-nine years (592-621) ruled the Sacred Islands as Prince Imperial and 
Regent. He lavished funds upon Buddhist temples, encouraged and supported 
the Buddhist elerg}', promulgated the Buddhist ethic in national decrees, 
and became in general the Ashoka of Japanese Buddhism. He patronized 
the arts and sciences, imported artists and artisans from Korea and China, 
wrote histor)% painted pictures, and supervised the building of the Horiuji 
Temple, the oldest extant masterpiece in the art history of Japan. 

Despite the work of chb versatile civiibtcr, and all tlie virtues inculcated or 
preached by Buddhism, another violent crisis came to Japn w ithin a genem- 
cion after Shotoku's death. An ambitious aristocrat, Kamatati, arranged with 
Prince Naka a palace revolution that marked so definite a change in the 
political lustorv^ of Nippon that native historians refer to it entbusiasticaMy as 
the “Great Reform*' (645), Tite heir-apparent was assassinated, a senile pup¬ 
pet w'^as placed upon the throne, and Kamatati as chief minister, through 
Prince Naka as heir-apparent and then as Emperor Tenchi, reconstructed the 
Japanese government into an autocratic imperial power. The ^vereign was 
elevated from the leadenship of the principal clan to paramount aiithoni>- 
over everv^ official in Japan; all governors were to be appinted by him, all 
raxes paid directly to him, all the land of the realm was declared his. Japan 
graduated rapidly from a loose association of clans and semi-feudal chieftains 
into a closely-knit monarchical state. 
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HC, THE IMPERIAL AGE 

The emperors—The aristocracy—The mflitejice of China—The 
Golden Age of Kyoto—Decadence 

From that time onward the emperor enjoyed impressive tides. Some¬ 
times he was called Tensbi, or “Son of Heaven”; usnaDy Tetmo, or 
“H^venJy King”; rarely Mikado, or *^\ugust Gateway." He had the 
distinction of receiving a new appellation after his death, and of being 
known in history' by an individual name quite different from chat which 
he bore during his life. To ensure the continuity of the imperial line, 
the emperor was allowed to have as many wives or consorts as he desired; 
and the succession went not necessarily to his first son, but to any of 
his progeny who seemed to him, or to the Warwicks of the time, most 
likely to prove strongest, or weakest, on the throne* In the early days 
of the Kyoto period the emperors inclined to piety; some of them abdi¬ 
cated to become Buddhist monks, and one of them forbade fishing as an 
insult to Buddha.* Yozei was a rroublcsome exception who illustrated the 
perils of active monarchy^: he made people climb trees, and then shot 
them dow'n with bow and arrow'; he seized maidens in the street, tied 
them up with lute strings, and cast them into ponds; it pleased His Majesty 
to ride through the capital and to belabor the citizens with his whip; at 
last his subjects deptHcd him in an outbreak of political impiety rare in 
the history^ of Japan.* In 794 the headquarters of the government were 
removed from Nara to Xagaoka, and shortly thereafter to Kyoto (“Capital 
of Peace”); this remained the capital during those four centuries (794- 
119;) w hich most historians agree in calling the Golden Age of Japan* 
By 1190 Kyoto had a popularion of half a million, more than any Eu¬ 
ropean city of the time except Constantinople and Cordova*” One part 
of the tow'n xvas gri^n over to the cottages and hovels of the populace, 
which seems to have lived cheerfully in its humble poverty; another part^ 
discreetly secluded, contained the gardens and palaces of the aristocracy 
and the Imperial Family, The people of the court were appropriately called 
“Dwellers above the Clouds*"” For here as elsewhere the progress of 
civilization and technology had brought an increase in social distinctions' 
the rough equality' of pioneer days had given way to rhe inequality that 
comes inevitably when increasing wealth is distributed among men ac¬ 
cording to their diverse capacity, character, and privilege, Gr^t families 
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arose like rhe Fujiwara, the Taira, the Minamoto and the Sugaw'ara, who 
made and urunadc emperors, and fought with one another in the iusty 
manner of the kalian Renaissance* Sugawara Alichizanc endeared hint- 
self CO Japan by his patronage of iircrature^ and is now worshiped as the 
God of Letters, in vi'hosc honor a school holiday is declared on the twenty-- 
fifth day of cver^^ month; and the young Shogtm Saneromo Alinamoto dis¬ 
tinguished himself by composing on the morning before his assassination 
this simple stanza, in the chastest Japanese style: 

If I should come no more. 

Plum-tree beside my door. 

Forget not thou the spring. 

Faithfully blossoming,* 

Under the enlightened Daigo {S98-930), greatest of the emperors sec 
up by the Fujiwara clan, Japan continued to absorb, and began to rival, 
the culture and luxury of China, then flourishing at its height under the 
Tang* Having taken their religion from the Middle Kingdom, the Japa¬ 
nese proceeded to take from the same source their dress and their sports, 
their cooking and their writing, their poctrj^ and their administracive 
methods, their music and their arts, their gardens and their architecture; 
even their handsome capitals, Nara and Kyoto, were laid out in imitation 
of Cli'ang-an.*’ japan imported Chinese culmre a thousand years ago as 
it imported Europe and America in our owti day; first wTth haste, then 
with discrimination; jealously maintaining its own spirit and character, 
zealously adapting the new ways to ancient and native ends. 

Stimulated by its great neighbor, and protected by orderly and con¬ 
tinuous government, Japn now entered that Engi period (901-91^) 
which is accounted the acme of the Golden Age * Wealth accumulated, 
and was centered in a fashionable life of iuxur}% refinement and culture 
hardly equaled again until the courts of the Medici and the sai<ms of the 
French Enlightenment* Kyoto became the Paris and Versailles of France, 
elegant in poetry and dress, practised in manners and arts, and setting for 
all the nation the standards of learning and taste. Ever>^ appetite was full 

•’^This period named 'I'ngti*'” says the cnthusiasiic Fenollosa* “mast douhiltss be 
rteVoned the high-M-atcr mark of Japanese dvaizattort. as Ming Htumg's had been that 
of China* Never again would ciiher China or Japan be quite so rich, splendid, and full 
of free genius, . * . In general eidnirc and luxuriDus refineirycnc of a life which equally 
minister^ to mind and body, noc only not in Japan, but perhaps not in the world ^vas 
there ever again anjihing quite so wquisite*"” 
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and fri&ei the cuisine invented novekics for the palate and Iieapcd up 
fea^sts for gonnn/nids and goitnfiets; and fomicacion or adultciy was 
winked at as a very venial sin.“ Silks of fine texture clothed ever^'' lord 
and lady, and harmonies of color wavered on every sleeve. Music and 
the dance adorned the life of temple and court, and graced aristocratic 
homes attractively landscaped w^ithouc, and luxuriously finished with in¬ 
teriors of bronze or pearl, ivory or gold, or wood most delicately carved.** 
Literature flourished, and motels decayed. 

Such epochs of glirrering refinement tend to be brief, for they rest 
inseeurely upon concentrated wealth that may at any moment be de¬ 
stroyed by the fluctuations of trade, the impatience of the exploited, or 
the fortunes of war. The extravagance of the court finally ruined the 
solvency of the state; the exaltacioi^ of culture above ability filled admin¬ 
istrative posts wuth incompetent poetasters, under whose scented noses 
corruption multiplied unnoticed; at last offices were sold to the highest 
bidder.** Crime rose among the poor as luxury mounted among the rich; 
brigands and puates infested the roads and the seas, and preyed im^^ar- 
dally upon the people and the emperor; tax-gatherers were robbed as they 
brought their revenues to the court. Gangs of bandits were organized in the 
provinces, and even in the capital itself; for a time Japan’s most notorious 
criminal, like ours, bved in open splendor, too powerful to be arrested 
or annoyed,” llie neglect of martial habits and virtues, or military or¬ 
ganization and defense, left the government exposed to assault from any 
ruthless buccaneer. The great families raised their own armies, and began 
an epoch of civil war in which they contended chaotically for the rif^ht 
CO name the emperor. The emperor himself wtis every day more helpl^, 
while the heads of the clans became again almost independent lords. Once 
more histoiy^ moved in its ancient oscillation between a powerful central 
government and a feudal decentralized regime. 

IV, THE DICTATORS 

The Kinnaktira Hojo Regency^ 

Kubiai Khjti's invasion— The Asbikaga Shogttnate ^ The 
three buccjneers 

Tempted by this situation, a class of military dictators arose, who as¬ 
sumed full authority over various sections of the archipelago, and recog¬ 
nized the emperor merely as the divine fa^dc of Japan, to be maintained 
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at a minimum of expense. The peasants, no longer protected from tendits 
by imperial armies or police, paid taxes to ebe shogrtnSt or generals, instead 
of to the emperor, for only the shoguns were able to safeguard them from 
robbe^>^" The feudal sj^'stem triumphed in Japan for the same reason 
chat ic had triumphed in Europe: local sources of authority- grew m power 
as a central and distant government faded to maintain security and order. 
About the year 1191 a member of the .Minamoto clan, Yorkomo, pth- 
cred about him an army of soldiers and vas^ls, and established ‘nde- 
pendent authority which, from its seat, acquired the name of the ^ama- 
kiira Batufu” The word bakuftt meant a military office, and indi¬ 
cated bluntly the nature of the new regime. The great Yontomo died 
suddenly in 1198,* »nd was succeeded by his weakling sonsj for, says a 
lapanese proverb, “the great man has no seed.™ A rival family up 
m^lQQ the “Holo Regency," W'hich for 134 years ruled the shog^m 
who ruled the emperors. Kublai Khan cook advantage of this tnmtar^n 
government to attempt the conquest of Japan, for clever Koreans, fearfiU 
of ic had described it to him as desirably nch. Kublai ordered from his 
ship-builders so vast a fleer that Chinese poets represented the hiUs as 
mourning for their denuded forests." The Japnese, in heroic retrospect, 
reckoned the vessels at 70,000, but less patriocic historians are contem 
with 3,^00 ships and 100,000 men. This gigantic armada appeared oft 
the coast of japan late in the year 1191, The brave islanders sailed out 
to meet it in an improvised and comparatively tiny fleetj but, as m the 
case of a smaller but more famous Armada,t a ''Great ^Vind,” renowned 
in thankful memory, arose, smashed the ships of the mighty Khan upn 
[he rocks, drowned 70,000 of his sailors, and saved tlic others for a hfe 

of slaver)^ in Japan. . 

The turn of the Hojos came in 1333. For they, coo, had been poisoned 

by power and hereditary rule had passed in time from scoundrels and 
geniuses to cowards and fools, Takatokl last of the line, had a passion 
for dogS5 he accepted them in lieu of raxes, and collected from four to 
five thousand of them; he kept them in kennels with gold and silver 
decorations, fed them on fish and fowl, and had them carried m palan- 

" Borh rider and hofic. wc ire io\d. were thrown mm a pKink by Mctng the ghost of 
hi-other Yoritomo had murdered; the horse stumbled, ibe nder fell, aud 

Yoritonio died some mouths Uwr, at the age of fiftj'-thnM,” TTm: ts vouched for 

^'^Thc Armada of ijBS, mi JE arrival iu the English Channel, had some lao 

ships, with men."' 
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qujns to take the air. 1 he contemporary emperor. Go Daigo, saw in the 
degeneration of his keepers an opportuniy to rcasserr the imperial power. 
The Minamoto and Ashikaga clans rallied to him, and led his forces, after 
many defeats, to victory over the Regency, Takatoki and 870 of hL vas¬ 
sals and generals retired to a temple, drank a last cup of sake^ and com¬ 
mitted hoTd-ktTi, 1 his, said one of them as he pulled out his intestines 
with his own hand, “gives a fine relish to the wine.”*" 

Asliikaga Takauji turned against the Emperor whom he had helped to 
restore, fought with successful stratagem and creachciy the armiS sent 
to subdue him, replaced Go Daigo with the puppet emperor Rogon, and 
set up at Kyoto that Ashikaga Shogunate which was to rule Japan through 
250 years of chaos and intermittent civil war. It must be admitted that 
part of this disorder was due to the nobler side of the ,Ashikaga dictators 
-their love and patronage of art. Yoshimitsu, tired of strife,^ turned his 
h^d to painting, and became nor the least artist of his time; Yoshimasa be¬ 
friended many painters, subsidized a dozen arts, and grew into so refined 
a connoisseur char the pieces selected by him and his associates arc 
the most coveted prizes of collectors today." AlcanwhiJe, however, the 
prosaic casks of organization were neglected, and neither the rich sbogum 

nor the impoverished emperors seemed able to maintain public security or 
peace. ^ 

It was this verj' chaos and looseness of life, and the call of the nation 
for leaders who would give it order, that produced a trio of huccaneets 
famous in Japanese historj-. In their youth, say-s tradition, Nobunaga 
Hideyoshi and lyeyasu resolved together to restore unity- to rheir counck’ 
and each took a solemn oath that he would obey as vassal whichever of 
the others should win the imperial consent to administer Jai>an.“ Nobunaoi 
tried first, and failed; Hideyoshi tried second, and died just short of sue 
cess; lyey-asu bided his time, tried last of all, founded the Tokugawa 
Shogunate and inaugurated one of the longest periods of peace, and one 
of the nchest epochs of art, in human histoy. 


V. GREAT MOVKEY-FACE 

The rise of Hideyosbi-The tatack npmt Korea~The conflict 

'ivith CbrhtJiTnity 

Queen Elizabeth and Akbar, as the Japanese would instructivclv put it 
were contemporanes of the great Hideyoshi. He was a peasant’s son! 
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knouTi to his friends, and later to his subjects, as Sartmien Kirtija—“Mon- 
kcy-Face”j for not even Confucius could rival him in ugliness. Unable to 
discipline him, his jiarents sent him to a monastic schoolii but Hideyoshi 
made such fun of the Buddhist priests, and raised such turmoil and in¬ 
surrections, that he ^vras expelled. He was apprenticed to various trades, 
and was discharged thirtj^-seven tinies^“ he became a bandit, decided chat 
more could be stolen by law than against it, joined the service of a Simm- 
rai (i.e., a “sword-bearing man”), saved his master's life, and was there¬ 
after allowed to carry a s^vord. He joined Nobunaga, helped him with 
brains as well as courage, and, when Nobunaga died <1581), took the 
lead of the lawless rebels who had set out to conquer their native land. 
Within three years Hideyoshi had made himself ruler of half the empire, 
had won the admiration of the impotent emperor, and felt strong enough 
to digest Korea and China. “With Korean troops,” he modestly an¬ 
nounced to the Son of Heaven, “aided by your illustrious influence, I 
intend to bring the w^holc of China under my sway. When that is ef¬ 
fected, the three countries (China, Korea and Japan) wall be one. I shall 
do it as easily as a man rolls up a piece of matting and carries it away 
under his arm,”" He tried hard; but a villainous Korean invented a metal 
war-boat—a pre-plagiarism of the MomtQT and the d/errmwe—and de¬ 
stroyed one after another of the troop-laden ships that Hideyoshi had dis¬ 
patched to Korea (1592)- Seventy txvo vessels were sunk in one day, and 
the very sea ran blood; fort)-eight other vessels were beached and de¬ 
serted by the Japanese, and burned to the water by the victors. After an 
indecisive alternation of successes and defeats the attempt to conquer 
Korea and China was postponed until the twentieth centu^>^ Hideyoshi, 
said the Korean king, had cried to **me3sure the ocean in a cockic-shelL”“ 
Meanwhile Hideyoshi had settled down to enjoy and administer the 
Regency that he had established. He provided himself wkh three hun¬ 
dred concubines, but he bestowed a substantial sum upon the peasant wife 
whom he had long ago divorced. He looked up one of his old employers, 
and returned to him with interest the money that he had stolen from 
him in apprentice days. He did not dare ask the Emperor's consent to 
his assumption of the title of Shogun; but his contemporaries gave him, 
in compensation, the name of TmkOt or “Great Soverei^,” which, by 
one of chose strange verbal Odyssevi; that characterize philology, is now 
entering our language as tycoon. “Cunning and crafty beyond belief,” 
as a missionary described him," he subtly disarmed the people by order- 
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ing all metal weapons to be contributed as material for a colossal statue 
—the Ditibufm, or Great Buddha^ of Kyoto. He appears to have had 
no religious beliefs, but he was not above making use of religion for the 
purposes of ambition or statesmanship, 

Christianity had come to Japan in 1549 ^ person of one of the 
first and noblest of Jesuits, St, Francis Xavier. The little community 
which he established grew so rapidly that within a generation after his 
coming there were seventy Jesuits and 150,000 converts in the empire" 
They were so numerous in Nagasaki that the)-' made that trading port a 
Christian city, and persuaded its local ruler, Omura, to use direct action 
in spreading the new faith,*" “Within Nagasaki te^ritorJ^*' says Lafeadio 
Hearn, “Buddhism was totally suppressed—Its priests being persecuted 
and driven away,”* Alarmed at this spiritual invasion, and suspecting 
it of political designs, Hideyoshi sent a messenger to the Vice-Provincial 
of the Jesuits in japan, armed with five peremptory questions: 

j. Why, and by what authority, he (the Vice-Provincial) and his 
Teligieiix (members of religious orders) constrained Hideyoshi’s sub¬ 
jects to become Christians? 

a. Why they induced their disciples and their sectaries to over^ 
throw temples? 

5. WTiy they persecuted the Buddhist priests? 

4, Uliy they and the other Portuguese ate animals useful to man, 
such as oxen and cows? 

5, VVTiy he allowed the merchants of his nation to buy Japnese 

and make slaves of them in the Indies?* " ^ 


Not satisfied with the replies, Hideyoshi issued, in 15S7, the follow 
ing edict: 


Hiving learned from our faithful councilloni that foreign retmeia 
have come into our reaJm, where they preach a law contrary to that 
of Japn, and that they have even hid the audacity to destroy temnles 
dedicated to our {native gods) Kami and Hotok^; although' this out 
rage ments the severest punishment, wishing nevertheless to show 
them mercy, we order them under pain of death to quit laoan 
within twenty days. During that spee no harm or hurt will come 
to them. But at the expiration of that term, we order that if any of 
them be fnund m our States, they shall be seized and punished as' the 

r’KimirttsIc ^ 
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Amid 3II these alarms the great buccaneer found dmc to encourage 
artists, to take part in plays^ and to support Rik^ii in making the tea 
ceremony a sdmularit to Japanese poccery and an essential adommcni of 
Japanese life. He died in 1598, having exacted from lye^^asu a promise 
CO build a new capital at Yedo (now Tokyo), and to recognize Hide- 
yoshi^s son Hideyori as heir to the Regency in Japan, 


VL THE GREAT SHOGUNT 

The secession of lyeyasu—Hls philosophy--lyeyasu and Chrmi- 
(mhy^Death of fyeyasu—Tbe Tokitgirwa Sbogtmme 

Hideyoslii being dead, lyeyasu pointed out that he had drawn the 
blood for his oath not from his finger or his gums, as the code of the 
SojiiuTfii required, but from a scratch behind his earj hence the oath was 
not binding.'^ He overwhelmed chc forces of certain rival leaders at 
Sekigahara in a battle that left 40,000 dead. He tolerated Hideyori till his 
coming of age made him dangerous, and then suggested to him the wis¬ 
dom of submission. Rebuked, he besieged the gigantic Castle of Osaka 
where Hideyori was established, captured it while the youth committed 
hoTit^kirif and ensured his hold upon power by killing all of Hideyori^s 
chddren, legitimate and illegitimate. Then lyeyasu organized peace as 
ably and ruthlessly as he had organized war, and administered japan so 
well that it was content to be ruled by his posterity and his principles for 
eight generations. 

He was a man of his ow n ideas, and made his morals as he went along, 
When a very presentable woman came to him with the complaint that 
one of his officials had killed her husband in order to possess her, lyeyasu 
ordered the official to disembowel himself, and made the lady his con¬ 
cubine.'" Like Socrates he ranked wisdom as the only virtue, and chartered 
some of its paths in chat strange “Legacy,” or intellectual testament, w^hich 
he bequeathed to his family at his death. 

Life is like unto a long journey w'ith a heavw burden. Let thy step 
be slow and steady, that thou stumble not. Persuade thvsclf that im¬ 
perfection and inconvenience is the natural lot of mortals, and there 
will he no room for discontent, neither for despair. When ambitious 
desires arise in thy heart, recall the days of extremity thou hast 
passed through. Forbearance is the root of quietness and assurance 
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forevcf. Look upon wrath as chy enemy, if thou knowest only 
whar It is to conquer, and knowest not whac ic is to l>e defeated, woe 
unto thee; it will fare ill with thee. Find fault with thyself rather 
than with others,®* 


Having captured power hy arms, he decided that Japan had no need 
of further war, and devoted Kimself to furthering the ways and virtues 
of peace. To win the Sa7/iiirai from the habits of the sword he encouraged 
them to study literature and philosophy, and to contribute to the arts; and 
under the rule w'^hich he established, culture Nourished in Japan and mili¬ 
tarism decayed. “The people," he wtotc, "arc the foundation of the 
Empire,"" and he invoked the “special commiseration" of his successors 
for the “widower, the widowed, the orplianed and the lonely." But he 
had no democratic predispositions: the greatest of all crimes, he thought 
was insubordination; a “fellow" who stepped out of his rank was to be 
cut down on the spot; and the entire family of a rebel should be put to 
death." The feudal order, in his judgment, was the best that could be 
devised for actual human beings; it provided a rational balance bet^veen 
central and local power, it established a natural and hereditary system of 
social and economic oi^nization, and it preser^-ed the continuity of a 
society without subjecting it to despotic authority. It must be admitted 

chat iyeyasu organized the most perfect form of feudal government ever 
known. 


Like most statesmen he thought of religion chiefly as an organ of 
waal discipline, and regretted that the variety of human beliefs canceled 
half this good by the disorder of hostile creeds. To his completely polit- 
ical mind the ttadiciond faith of the Japanese people-a careless Jnirturc 
of bhmtoism and Buddhism-svas an invaluable bond cementing the race 
into ^irioial umty-, moral order and patriotic devotion; and though at 
first he approached Christianity w'lth the lenient eye and broad intelli- 
gcnce of Akbar, and refrained from enforemg against it the angry edicts 
o H.deyoshi he was disturbed by its intolerance, its bitter denunciation 
of the native faith as idolatry, and the discord which its passionate dog 
i^tism aroused not only between the converts and the nation, but amo4 
the ncophj-tes themselves. Finally his resentment was stirred by the dis¬ 
covery that missionaries sometimes allowed themselves to be used as ran 
guards for conquerors, and were, here and there, conspiring against the 
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Japan^e srate.""* In 1614 he forbade the practice or preaching of the 
Clirisrian religion in Japan 1, and ordered all com^erts citlier to depiirt from 
the country or to renounce their new beliefs. Many priests evaded the 
decree^ and some of them w'cre arrested. None was executed during the 
lifetime of lyeyasu; but after his death the fur)'' of the bureaucrats was 
rumed against the Christians, and a violent and brutal persecution ensued 
which practically scamped Christianiiy out of Japan. In 1638 the rernaining 
Christians gathered to the number of 37,000 on the peninsula of Shinva- 
bara, fortified it, and made a Iasi stand for the freedom of worship, 
lyemitsu, grandson of lyeyasu, sent a large armed force to subdue them. 
When, after a three months' siege, their stronghold was taken, all but one 
hundred and five of the survivors were massacred in the streets. 

lyeyasu and Shakespeare xvere contemporaries in death. TTie doughty 
Sho^n left his power to his son Elidetada, with a simple admonition: 
“Take care of the people. Strive to be virtuous. Never neglect to protect 
the country.” And to the nobles who stood at his deathbed he left advice 
in the best tradition of Confucius and Mencius: “My son has now come 
of age. 1 feel no anxiety for the future of the stare. But should my suc¬ 
cessor commit any grave fault in his administration, do you administer 
affairs yourselves. The countr)' is not the country of one man, but the 
country of the nation. If my descendants lose their power because of their 
misdeeds, I shall not regret it,'"* 

Elis descendants conducted themselves much better than monarchs can 
usually be expected to behave over a great length of time. Hidetada was 
a harmless mediocrity; lyemitsu represented a stronger mood of the stock, 
and sternly suppressed a movement to restore to actual power the still 
reigning but not ruling emperors. Tsunayoshi bvished patronage upon 
men of letters, and on the great rival schools of painting, Kano and Tosa, 
that embellished the Gernoku age (1688-1703). Yoshimune set himself 

" In 1596 V. Spanish gatltcin was forced into a Japanese harbor by Japanese boats, \ir 3 s 
purposely driven by them upon 1 reef that brot* it in tvfo, and then piHaged by 
the local governor on the ground diat Japanese pemiincd the authorities to appro¬ 
priate all vessels stranded on their shores. The outraged pilot, l^ndccho, protested to 
Hidevoshi'i Minister of Works, Misuda. Alasuda asked bow it was that the Chrinian 
Church had won so many lands to be subjeerc to one man; and Landccho, being a seaman 
rather than a diplomat, answered: “Our kings begin by sending, into the cotincries 
they wish to conquer, r/Higiaa who induce the people to embrace our rcligicirt; and 
when they have made cansidcrable progress, troops are Mnt who conibine with the new 
Christians; and then our kings have not much trouble in accomplishing rhe rest. 
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TO the ever^recurrcnt purpose of aboJishing povcny, at the very time 
when his treasury faced an unusual deficit. He borrowed extensively from 
the merchant class, attacked the extravagance of the rich, and stoicallv re- 
duced the expenditures of his government, even to the extent of dismissing 
the fifty fairest ladies of the court. He dressed in cotton doth, slept on a 
peasant's pllct, and dined on the simplest fare. He had a complaint box 
pbeed before the palace of the Supreme Court, and invited the people to 
submit criticisms of any governmental policy or official. When one Yama- 
shita sent in a caustic mdictment of his whole administration Yoshimune 
had the document read aloud in public, and rewarded the author for his 
candor with a substantial gift.*' 

It was the judgment of Lafeadio Hearn that "the Tolcugawa period was 
the happiest in the long life of the nation/'* History, though it can never 
quite know the past, inclines tentatively to the same conclusion. How 
could one, seeing Japan today, suspect that on those now excited islands, 
only a century' ago, lived a people poor but content, enjoying a long epoch 
of peace under the rule of a military class, and purging b quiet isolation 
the highest aims of literature and art? 


CHAPTER XXTX 


The Political and Moral Foundations 

A te7Uative approach 

I F, NOW, we try to picture the Japan that died in 1853, we should 
remember that it may be as hard to understand, as it mighc be to fight, 
a people five thousand miles distant, and differing from us in color and 
language, government and religion, manners and morals, character and 
ideals, literature and art. Heam was more intimate with Japan than imy 
other Western writer of his time, and yet he spoke of “the immense diffi¬ 
culty of perceiving and comprehending what underlies the surface of Japa¬ 
nese life.^"' “Your information about us,” a genial Japanese essayist re¬ 
minds the Occident, ”is based on the meagre translations of our immense 
literature, if not on the unreliable anecdotes of passing traveleis. . * . We 
Asiatics are often appalled by the curious web of facts and fancies which 
has been woven concerning us. We are pictured as living on the perfume 
of the lotus, if not on mice and cockroaches/” What follows, therefore, is 
a tentative approach-based upon the briefest direct aetjuaintance-to Jap¬ 
anese civilization and character^ each student must correct it by long and 
personal experience. The first lesson of philosophy is that we may all be 
mistaken^ 

I. THE SAMURAI 

The po'ii^erless entperor—The ptru'ers of the —T he siLord 

of the ^^S^imrar-The code of the ^^Saamrai^'-^Hara-ktrP^- 
The Forty-seven **Ronm"—A cottmmted sentence 

Theoretically at the head of the nation was the divine emperor* The 
actually ruling house—the hereditary shogunate—allowed the emperor and 
his court $25,000 a year for maintaining the impressive and useful fiction 
of interrupted rule** Many members of the court practised some domestic 
handicraft to sustain themselves: some made umbrellas, others made chop- 

“ThU smr, huwcvcr, probably equivalent to a quarter of a nuUion dollars in 
currcai .American mon'Cy- 
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sticks, or toothpicks, or playing cards. The Tokugawa sbagnTis made it a 
principle to Jcavc the emperor no authority whatever, to seclude him from 
the people, to surround him with w-omcn, and to weaken him with effem¬ 
inacy and idleness. The imperial family yielded its powers gracefully, and 
contented itself with dictating the fashions of aristoeratic dress.* 

Meanwhile the sbogtm luxuriated in the slowly growing wealth of 
Japan, and assumed prerogatives normally belonging to the emperor. 
When he was borne through the streets in his ox-carriage or palanquin 
the police required every house along the route, and all the shutters of 
upper windows, to be closedj all fires were to be extinguished, all dogs and 
cats were to be locked tip, and rhe people themselves were to kneel by the 
roadside with their heads upon their hands and their hands upon the 
ground/ The shogun had a large personal retinue, including four jesters, 
and eight cultured ladies dedicated to entertain him without reser\^e/ He 
was advised by a cabinet of twelve members: a **Greac Seitior/^ five 
“Seniors” or ministers, and sLx ‘^Sub-Oders” who formed a junior council. 
As m China, a Board of Censors supervised all administrative offices, and 
kept watch upon the feudal lords. These lords, or Dahnyo (^^Grcat 
Name”), formally acknowledged allegiance only to the emperor; and some 
of them, like the Shimadxu family that ruled Satsunia, successfully limited 
the shogyin^s authority, and finally overthrew it. 

Below the lords were the baronets, and below these the squires; and 
serving the lords were a million or more Sjj/rrrr^j^^sword-bearing guards¬ 
men. The basic pnndple of Japanese feudal society was that evcty gentle¬ 
man was a soldier, and every soldier a gentleman;* here lay the sharpest 
difference between Japn and that pacific Cliina u hich thought that ev^cry 
gentleman should be a scholar rather than a warrior. Though they loved 
and prtly formed themselves on, such swashbuckling novels as the Chin¬ 
ese Rmnance of the Tisree Kingdoms, the Smiurai scorned mere learning 
and called the literary ssvitnt a book-smelling sot/ They had many privi¬ 
leges: they were exempt from taxation, received a regular stipend of rice 
from the baron whom they sensed, and performed no labor except occa 
slonaJiy to die for their country-. They looked down upon love as a 
graceful game, and preferred Greek friendship; they made a business of 
gambling and brawling, and kept their swords in condition by paying the 
executioner to let them cut off condemned heads.* His sword in fyeyasu^s 
famous phrase, was “the soul of the and found remarkably fre¬ 

quent expression despite prolonged national peace. He had the right ac- 
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cording to lyeyaso/ to cut down at once any member of the lower classes 
who offended hinij and when his steel was new and he wished to make 
trial of it, he w^as as likely to tr)^ it on a beggar as on a dog.“ “A famous 
swordsman having obtained a new sword," says Longford, “took up his 
place by the Nihon Bashi {the central bridge of Yedo) to await a chance 
of testing it. By and by a fat peasant came along, merrily drunk, and the 
swordsman dealt him the Nasht-'ii;ari (pear-spbrter) so efFecrlveiy that he 
cut him right through from the top of his head down to the fork. The 
peasant continued on his way, nor knowing that anything had happened 
to him, till he stumbled against a coolie, and fell in two nearly severed 
pieces.”^ Of such trivial consequence is the difference, so troublesome to 
philosophers, between the One and the Many, 

The Sinitunsi had other graces than this jolly despatch with which they 
transformed time into eternity. They accepted a stem code of honor— 
iiushidot* or the Way of the Knight—whose central theory was its defini¬ 
tion of virtue: ^*thc power of deciding upon a certain course of conduct 
in accordance with reason, v^ithout wavering; to die when it is right to 
die, to strike when it is right to strike.”^ They were tried by their own 
code, but it was more severe than the common law*“ They despised all 
material enterprLse and gain, and refused to lend, borrow or count money; 
they scldonx broke a promise, and they risked their lives readily for any¬ 
one vvho appealed to them for just aid. They made a principle of hard 
and frugal living; they limited themselv^ to one meal a day, and accus¬ 
tomed themselves to eat any food that came to hand, and to hold it. They 
bore all suffering silently, and suppressed every display of emotion; their 
women were taught to rejoice when informed that their husbands had 
been killed on the battlefield.” They recognized no obligation except that 
of loyalty to their superiors; this was, in their code, a higher law than 
parental or filial lovc^ It was a common thing for a to disembowel 

jiimself on the death of his lord, in order to sen,'c and protect him in the 
other world, ’l^'hcn the Sbo^n lyemitsu was dying in 1651 he reminded 
his prime minister, I lotto, of this duty of jiinshij or ^‘following in death"; 
Hotio killed himself mthout a word, and several subordinates imitated 
him.“ When the Emperor Mutsuhito went to his ancestors in 1912 Gen¬ 
eral Nogi and his wife committed suicide in loyalty to him." Not even the 
traditions of Rome's finest soldiers bred greater courage, asceticism and 
self-control than were demanded by rhe code of the Sinmirai. 


• A word eflined by die Uec lna.zo Nitobc. 
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The final law of Bushido was feflrii-jtjVi—suicide by discmbowelment- 
The occasions W'hen this would be expected of a SavmiTai were almost 
yond count, and the practice of it so frequent that little notice was taken 
of it. If a man of rank had been condemned to death he was allowed, as an 
expression of the emperor's esteem, to cut through his abdomen from left 
to right and then down to tlie pelvis with the small sword which he always 
carried for this purpose. If he had been defeated in battle, or had been com¬ 
pelled to surrender, he was as like as nor to rip open his belly. {Hara-kirt 
means bclly-ctitting; it is a vulgar word seldom used by the Japanese, A^'hti 
prefer to call it seppuku.) AVhen, in 1895, Japan yielded to European pres¬ 
sure and abandoned Liaotung, forty military men committed hiJra-kiri in 
protest. During the war of 1905 many officers and men in the Japanese 
navy killed themselves rather than be captured by the Russians. If his su¬ 
perior did something offensive to him, the good Strwurm might gash himself 
to death at his master’^s gate* The art of seppuku—xhc precise ritual of rip¬ 
ping—was one of the first items in the education of Sajmirai youth; and the 
last tribute of affection that could be paid to a friend was to stand by him 
and cut off his head as soon as he had caxA cd his paunch*'' Out of this train¬ 
ing, and the traditions bound up with it, has come some part of the Japa^ 
nesc soldier's comparative fearlessness of death." 

Murder, like suicide, was allowed occasionally to replace the law. 
Feudal Japan economiced on policemen not only by having many bon-^Sf 
but by dlowing the son or brother of a murdered man to take the law into 
his own hand; and this recognition of the right of revenge, though it begot 
half the novels and plays of Japanese literature, intercepted many crimes. 
The S^iurai, however, usually felt called upon to commit hara-kiri after 
exercising this privilege of personal revenge. When the famous Fortv- 
seven Ronin (“Wave Alen”—i.e., unattached to avenge a death, 

had cut off the head of Kotsuke no Suke with supreme courtesy and the 
most refined apologies, they retired in dignity" to estates named by the 
Shogun^ and neatly killed themselves ((703). Priests returned Kotsuke's 
head to his retainers, who gave them this simple receipt: 

* Mirta-kiri ivas forbidden tn wnmen and picbcmiu; byt wamtn wfre allowed m ccwt- 
ttiit jfgaki-ix^ they permitted, as a protest against an offense, to pierce the throat 
with a dagger, and to $etfer the aroeries by a single thrust. Every woittan of qualiw rc- 
ceis'cd technical training in the art of cutting her throat, and was taught to bind her 
lower limbs together before kUlmg herself. Jest her corpse should be found in an im- 
modesc posidoev.^ 
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Mcmoranduin: 

Iceni; One head, 

Irem: One paper parcel. 

The above articles arc acknowledged to have been received. 

(Signed) Sayada Mogobai 

Saito Kunai 

This IS probably the most famous and typical event in the history of Japan, 
and one of the niosi significant for the understanding of Japnesc char¬ 
acter. Its protagonists are still, in the popular view, heroes and saints; to 
this day pious hands deck their graves, and incense never ceases to rise 
before their resting pkce.“ 

Towards the end of lyeyasu^s regency two brothers, Sakon and Naiki, 
twenty-four and seventeen years of age respectively, tried to kill him be¬ 
cause of wrongs which they felt chat he had inflicted upon their father. 
They were caught as they entered the camp, and were sentenced to death* 
lycyasu was so moved by their courage that he commuted their sentences 
to scJf-discmbowclmentj and in accord with the customs of the rime he 
included their younger brother, the eight-ycar-oid Hachimaro, in this 
merciful decree. The physician who attended the boys has left U3 a de¬ 
scription of the scene: 

When they were all seated In a row for final despatch, Sakon turned 
to the youngest and said-^Go thou first, for I wish to be sure chat 
thou doest it right.*' Upon the little one’s replying diac, as he had 
never seen sf^pptiku performed, lie would like to see his brothers do 
it and then ht; could follow them, the older brothers smiled between 
their tears:—**Well said, little fellow. So canst thou well boast of 
being our father’s child.'' When they had placed him between them, 
Sakon thrust the dagger into the left side of his abdomen and said— 
‘Took, brother* Dost understand now? Only, don't push the 
daggr^t foo far, lest thou fall back. Lean forward, rather, and keep 
thy knees well composed.” Naiki did likew^ise, and said to the boy— 
“Keep chine eyes open, or else thou mayst look like a dying woman. 

If cliy dagger feels anything within and thy strcng;th fails, take cour¬ 
age, and double thy effort to cut across.” The child looked from 
one to the other, and when both had expired, he calmly half de¬ 
nuded himself and followed the example set him on cither hand** 
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(chap. XXIS 


II. THE LAW 

The first CGde—Grmp respojisibUity—Punhh 7 ?ie 7 its 

The legal system of Japan was a vigorous supplement to private assassi¬ 
nation and revenge. It had its origins partly in the ancient usages of the 
people* panly in the Chinese codes of the seventh century; law accom¬ 
panied religion in the migration of culture from China to Japan.** Tenchi 
Tenno began the formulation of a system of law's which was completed 
and promulgated under the boy Emperor Mommu in 702. In the feudal 
epoch this and other codes of the imperial age fell into disuse, and each 
fief legislated independently; the SiiJmrai recognized no law beyond the 
will and decrees of his Dah/iyG.^ 

Until tjit it ivas the custom of Japn to hold the entire family re¬ 
sponsible for the good behavior of each member, and, in most localities, 
to charge each family in a group of five with responsibility for all. The 
male children of an adult w-ho had been condemned to be crucified or 
burned were executed with him, and his younger sons, on coming of 
age, were banished.* Ordeal was used in medieval trials, and torture re¬ 
mained popular, in its milder forms, till modern times. The Japanese used 
the rack on some Christians, in vengeful imitation of the Inquisition; but 
more often their subtle minds w-ere content to bind a man with ropes into 
a constrained position that became more agonizing with every minute * 
Whippings for trifling offenses were frequent, and death could be earned 
by any one of a great variety of crimes. The Emperor Shomu (724-56) 
abolished capital punishment and made compassion the rule of govern¬ 
ment; but crime increased after his death, and the Emperor Konin (770- 
81) not only restored the death penalty, but decreed that thieves should 
be publicly scourged until they died * Capital punishment also cook the 
form of strangling, beheading, crucifixion, quartering, burning, or boiling 
in oil." lycyasu put an end to the old custom of pulling a condemned 
man in tw^o between oxen, or binding him to a public post and inviting 
each passer-by to take a turn in cutting through him, from shoulder to 
crotch, with a saw."" lyeyasu laid it down that the frequent resort to 
severe punishments proved not the criminality of the people so much as 
the corruption and incompetence of the officials.” Yoshimune was dis¬ 
gusted to find that the prisons of his time had no sanitary arrangements, 
and that among the prisoners were several whose trials, though begun 
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sixteen years back, were still unfinished, so that the accusations against 
them were forgotten, and the witness^ were dcad*^ This most enlightened 
of the sboguns^ reformed the prisons, improved and acccic rated judicial 
procedure, abolished family responsibility, and labored sedulously for years 
CO formulate the first unified code of Japanese feudal law (171 j )* 

IIL THE TOILERS 

Ca^tes^An experment in the nationali^tion of Imid—State fhmg 
of v;agei—A famine—Hattdicrafts—Anitjns mtd gaMr 

In the imperial age society had been divided into eight tel or casti^i in 
the feudal epoch these were softened into four classes: Samurmy artisans, 
peasants, and merchants-the last being also, in social ranking, least. Be¬ 
neath these classes was a large body of slaves, numbering some five per 
cent of the population, and composed of criminals, \^^r-captives, or chil¬ 
dren seized and sold by kidnappers, or children sold into slavery by their 
parents.**" Lower even chan these slaves was a caste of pariahs known as 
Eta, considered despicable and unclean by Buddhist Japan because they 
acted as butchers, tanners and scavengers.* 

The great bulk of the population (which numbered in Yoshimune's 
days some thirty millions), was composed of peasant proprietors, intensive¬ 
ly cultivating that onc-cighth of Japan's mountainous soil which lends it¬ 
self to tillage.t In the Nara period the state nationalized the land, and 
rented it to the peasant for si.v years or, at most, dU death; but the govern¬ 
ment discovered that men did nor care to improve or properly care for 
land chat might in a short time be assigned to others; and the experiment 
ended in a restoration of private ov^mership, with state provision of funds 
in the spring to finance the planting and reaping of the crops." Despite 
this aid, the life of the peasant was not one of degenerative ease. His farm 
was a tiny tract, for even in feudal days one square mile had to support 
two thousand men" He had to contribute annually to the state thirty 
days of forced labor, during which death by a sf>car-chrust might be the 
penalty of a moment's idleness^"* I'fic government took from him, in 

* This praciicc Tvas forbidtlert in 1699^.” 

tThf amble exceptions wcrc-and are-fcraltzcd with human wiasie. 

J During the months July and August 1 tuna was permitted from noon ti!I four 
o^cloclf. Sick w urkera were fed by the state, and free coffins were provided for those 
who died during the eorofe.* 
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ta.xcs and leones of many kinds, 6% of his product in the seventh centurv'', 
72% in the rwelfch, and 40% in the nineteenth" His tools vvcre of the 
simplest sort; his clothing was poor and slight in the winter, and usually 
nothing at all in the summer; his furniture was a rice-pot, a few bowls, and 
some chopsticks^ his home was a hut so flimsy that half a week sufficed to 
build It.* Everj" now and then earthquakes leveled his cottage, or famine 
emptied his frame. If he worked for another man his wages, Lke all wages 
in Tokugawa Japan, were fixed by the government;," bnt this did not pre¬ 
vent them from being cruelly low. In one of the most famous works of 
Japanese literature — Kamo Chomei^s Hojoki — the author describes, as 
crowded into the eight years between 1177 and 1185, an earthquake, a 
famine, and a hre that almost destroyed Kyoto.* His eyevritness account 
of the famine of 1181 is one of the classic examples of Japanese prose: 

In all the provinces people left thcir lands and sought other parts, 
or, forgetting their homes, went to live among die hilk All kinds of 
prayers were begun, and even religious practices which were un^ 
usual in ordinary times were revived, but to no purpose whatever. 

. . . Tlie inhabitants of the capital offered to sacrifice their valuables 
of all kinds, one after another (for food), but nobody cared to look 
at them. . . . Beggars swarmed by the roadsides, and our cars were 
filled with the sound of their lamentations. , , . Everj'body was 
dying of hunger; and as time went on our condition became as des¬ 
perate as that of the fish in the small pool of the storv. Ar last even 
respectable-looking people wearing hats, and with thclt feet covered, 
might be seen begging importunately from door to door. Some¬ 
times, w'hile you w'ondcred how such utterly wretched creatures 
could walk at all, they fell do^^m before your eyes. By garden walb 
or on the roadsides countless persons died of famine, and as their 
bodies were not removed, the world w^as filled v'ith evil odors. As 
their bodies changed there were many sights which the eyes could 
not endure to see. . . . People viho had no means pulled down their 
houses and sold the materials in the market. It was said that a load 
for one man was not enough to provide him with sustenance for a 
single day. It was strange to see, among this firewood, pieces 
adorned in places w'ith vemiUion, or silver, or gold leaf. , * . Another 
very pitiable thing was tliat when there were a man and a woman 

*The woret uf the many fires in Japanese hisrorj'' was that which coinpleiriy waped 
oui Vido tTukyo) In rdjy, with the loss of jod^ood lives. 
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who were strongly attached to each other, the one whose love was 
the greater, and whose devotion was the more profound, always died 
first. The reason was that they put themselves last, and, w'hether 
man or woman, gave up to the dearly beloved one anything w’hich 
they might chance to have begged. As a matter of course, parents 
died before their children. Again, infants might be seen clinging to 
the breast of their mother, not knowing that she was already dead. 

. . . The number of those who died in central Kyoto during the 
fourth and fifth months alone was 42,300.** 

Contrast with this brutal interlude in the growth of the soil Kaempfer’s 
bright picture of Japanese handicrafts as he saw them in the Kyoto of 
1691: 

Kyoto is the great magazine of all Japanese manufactures and 
commodities, and the chief mercantile town in the Empire. There is 
scarce a house in this large capital w'here there is not something 
made or sold. Here they refine copper, coin money, print books, 
weave the richest stuffs w'ith gold and silver flowers. TTie best and 
scarcest dyes, the most anful car\’ings, all sorts of musical instru¬ 
ments, pictures, japanned cabinets, all sorts of things wrought in 
gold and other metals, particularly in steel, as the best tempered 
blades and other arms, are made here in the utmost perfection, as are 
also the richest dresses, and after the best fashion; all sorts of toys, 
puppets moving their heads of themselves, and numberless other 
things too numerous to be mentioned here. In short, there is noth¬ 
ing that can be thought of but w'hat may be found at Kyoto, and 
nothing, though ever so neatly wTought, can be imported from 
abroad but what some artist or other in this capital will undertake 
to imitate. . . . There are but few houses in all the chief streets 
where there is not something to be sold, and for my part I could 
not help admiring whence they can have customers enough for such 
an immense quantit)' of goods.** 

All the arts and industries of China had long since been imported into 
Japan; and as today Japan begins to excel her Western instructors in 
economy and efficiency of mechanical production," so during the Toku- 
gawa Shogunate her handicraftsmen began to rival, and sometimes to excel, 
the Chinese and Koreans from whom they had learned their art. Most of 
the work, in the manner of medieval Europe, was done in the home by 
families who passed dowm their occupation and their skill from father to 
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son, and often toot the name of their craftj and, again as in our MiddJe 
Ages> great guilds were formed,, not so much of simple workers as of 
masters who mercilessly exploited the artisans, and zealously restricted the 
admission of new members to the guilds.** One of the most powerful of 
the guilds was that of the money-changers, who accepted deposits, issued 
vouchers and promissory notes, made loans to commerce, industry and 
government, and (by i6}6) jierformed all the major functions of finance" 
Rich merchants and financiers rose to prominence in the cities, and began 
to look with jealous eye upon the exclusive political power of a feudal aris^ 
tocracy that angered them by scorning the pursuit of gold. Slowly, 
throughout the Tokugawa era, the mercantile wealth of the nation grew, 
until at last it was ready to cooperate with x\merican gifts and European 
guns in bursting the shell of the old Japan. 

IV. THE PEOPLE 

Stature — Ct^sftietics—CojttiJ/ie—Diet—Etiquette—“Sake^^^Tbe tea 
cerenf 07 jy—The fio'wer cetettiony—Love oj tiature— 

Gard ens—H otfics 

This most important people in the contemporary politieal world is 
modest in stature, averaging five feet three^nd-a-half inches for the men, 
four feet ten-and-a-half inches for the women. One of their great warriors, 
Tamura Maro, was described as “a man of ver^' fine figure, . . . five feet 
five inches tall.”** Some dieticians believe chat this brevity is due to in- 
sufBciency of lime in the Japnese diet, due in turn to lack of milk, and 
this to the expensiveness of grazing areas in so crowded a land " but such 
a theorVt like ever^nhing in dietetics, must be looked upon as highly hy- 
jMthctical. The women seem fragile and weak, but probably their energy, 
like that of the men, is one of nerv^ous courage rather chan of physical 
strength, and cannot be seen outside of emergencies. Their beauty is a 
matter of expression and carriage as w'ell as of feature j their dauity grace 
is a cj'^pical product of Japanese art. 

G>smetics are popular and ancient in Japan as else where j even in the 
early days of Kyoto’s leadership every male of quality rouged his cheeks, 
po’wdered his face, sprinkled his clothes wnth perfume, and carried a 
mirror w'ith him wherever he went* Pow'der has been for centuries the 
female complexion of Japan; the Lady Sei Shonagon, in her FUityui Sketches 
(ca. 991 A*D,), says demurely: “I bent my head dowm and hid my face 
with my sleeve at the risk of brushing off n^y pow'der and appearing with 
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a Spotted face/*“ Fashionable ladies rouged their checks, colored their 
nails, and occasionally gilded the lower lip; to complete their toilette six¬ 
teen articles were rctjuired in the seventeenth centurj", and twenty in the 
eighteenth. They recognized fifteen styles of front hair and rvsclve styles of 
back hair; they shaved their eyebrows, painted “crescent moons” or other 
forms in their place, or substituted for them two little black spots high up 
on the forehead, to match their artificially blackened teeth. To construct 
the architecture of a W'oman^s hair was a task char cook from rwo to six 
hours of expert labor. In the Heian epoch the majority of the men shaved 
the cro^\^l of the head, gathered the rest in a queue, and laid the queue 
athwart the crown so as to divide it into equal halves, lieards, though 
sparse, were a necessity'; chose who had none by nature wore false ones, 
and a pair of tweezers for the care of the beard was furnished to every' 
guest at any fashionable house." 

Japnesc costume, in the Nara age, imitated the Chinese, with tunic and 
trousers covered by a tight robe. In the Kyoto period the robe became looser 
and multiple; men as well as wqmcn wore from two to nventy superimposed 
robes; wliose colors were determined by the rank of the wearer, and provided 
niarty prismatic displays at the edges of the sleeves. At one dine the ladv^s 
sleeves reached below her knees, and bore, each of them, a little bell that 
tinkled as she walked. On days when the streets were wet from rain or snow 
they walked on wooden slippers raised by wooden cleats an inch or so above 
the earth. In the Tokugawa era dress became so extravagant that the shoguns, 
careless of history, tried to cheek it by sumptuary laws; silk-lined and em¬ 
broidered breeches and socks tverc outlawed, beards w'cre forbidden, certain 
ways of wearing the hair were proscribed, and at times the police were in¬ 
structed to arrest anyone wearing fine garments in the street. Occasionally 
these laws w'ere obeyed; for the most part they w'ere circumvented by the in¬ 
genuity of human folly.” In time the rage for plural robes abated, and the 
Japanese became one of the most simply, modestly and tastefully dressed of 
peoples. 

Nor did they yield to any other nation in habits of cleanliness. Among 
those ’who could afford it clothes ’were changed three times a day; and poor 
as w'cU as rich bathed die body daily.®* In the villages the people bathed in 
rubs outside their doors in summer, ’while gossiping industriously with their 
neighbors,” Hot baths at no degrees Fahrenheit ivcrc used as a method of 
keeping warm in winter. Diet was simple and wholesome until luxury came; 

*'Tn 190; Tokji'D had public baths, in ’W'hich 500^000 persons bathed daily for 

GKHS.” 
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the early Chinese descriptions of the Japanese noted that ‘'they arc a lon^- 
lived race, and persons svho have reached one hundred years arc vcr>' com- 
mon.”“' ITtc staple food of the people was ricc^ to which were added fish, 
vegetables, sca-wced, fruit and meat according to income. Meat was a rare 
dish except among the aristocracy and the soldiery. On a regimen of rice, a 
little fish and no meat, the coolie dc%xlo{}cd good lungs and tough muscles, 
and could run from fift)^ to eighty miles in twenty-four hours vvithout dis¬ 
tress; when he added meat he lost this capaetty."®* The emperors of the 
Kyoto period made pious efforts to enforce Buddhist dietary laws by forbid¬ 
ding the slaughter or eating of animals; but tvhen the people found that the 
priests themselves clandestinely violated these law's, they took to meat as a 
delicacy, and used it to excess whenever their means permitted" 

To the Japanese, as to the Chinese and the French, fine cooking was an 
essential grace of civilization. Its practitioners, like artists and philosophers, 
divided into warring schools, and fought one another with recipes. Table 
manners bceaiue at least as important as religion; elaborate enactments pre¬ 
scribed the order and quantity of bites, and the posture of die body at each 
stage of the meal. Ladies were forbidden to make a sound while eating or 
drinking; but men were expected to indicate their appreciadon of a host^s 
generosity by a little grateful belching." The diners sat on one or two heels 
on mats, at a table raised but a few' inches above the floor; or the food might be 
laid upon the mat, without any table at all. Usually the meal was begun with 
a hot drink of rice-winej for had not the poet Tahito declared, far back in 
the seventh centun', that sake was the one solution for all the problems of 
life? 

That w'hich the scv'cn sages sought. 

Those men of olden tim^, 

Was sake, bcv^'cmd all doubt 

* 

Instead of holding forth 
VV'iscly, w'ich ijravc mien, 

How' much better to drink sake^ 

To get drunk, and to shout aloud. 

Since it is true 

That death comes at last for all. 

Let us be joyful 
WTiilc we are alive. 


* On die other hand those who have adopted a non-physical life while con- 

unuing' to eat large quantities of rice arc succumbing to iligi^ivc disorders.*" 
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Even chc j|c\vcl that sparkles in the night 
Is Jess to us than the uplifting of the heart 
Which comes by drinting raA'tf," 

More sacred than sakcy to the aiistocniC)% was tea, Hiis gracious remedy 
for the tastciessness of boiled water was iutrodticed from China into Japan, 
unsuccessfully in 805, successfully in 119J. At first the people shunned 
the leaf as a poison, and would have nothing ro do with it] but when a few 
cups of the outlandish beverage quickly cleared the head of a shogun w ho 
had drunk too much sake' the night before, the Japanese recognized the 
urilicy of tea. Its costliness added to its charm: tiny jars of it were given as: 
precious gifts, even to reward warriors for mighty deeds of valor, and the 
fortunate possessors gathered their friends about them to share the royal 
drink. The Japanese made a graceful and complex ceremony out of tea- 
drinking, and Rikyu established for it six inviolable rules that raised it to a 
cult. The signal bidding the guests to enter the tea pavilion, said Rikyu, 
must be given by wooden clappers; the ablution bowl must be kept con¬ 
stantly filled wTth pure water; any guest conscious of inadequacy or inele¬ 
gance in the furniture or the surroundings must leave at once, and as 
quietly as possible; no trivial gossip was to be indulged in, but only matters 
of noble and serious import were to be discussed; no word of deceit or 
flattery should pass any lip; and the affair should not last beyond four 
hours. No tea-pot was used at such Cha-no-yu (“hot water for tea”) 
reunions; powdered tea w'as placed in a cup of choice design, hot water 
was added, and the cup w^as passed from guest to guest, each wdping its 
rim carefully with a napkin. When the last drinker had consumed the last 
drop the cup \V 2 S passed around again, to be critically examined as a work 
of ceramic art.* In this w'ay the tea-ceremony stimulated the jjotters to 
produce ever lovelier cups and bowls, and helped to form the manners of 
the Japanese into tranquillity, counesy and charm,* 

Flowers, too, became a cult in Japan, and the same Rikyu who fomm^ 
lated the ritual of tea valued his flowers as much as his cups. When he 
heard that Hidcyoshi was coming to sec his famous collection of chiy san- 
theniums, Rikyu destroyed all the blossoms in his garden but one, so that 

* The tea-crop, of course, is now onr of the impnrtani: products of Japan, The Dutch 
East India Co. appeire to have brought Europe ic first tea iit 1610. and to have sold it 
at same a pound. Jonas Hsn^vay. in 1736, argued that European men were losing 
their statute, and women their beauty, through the drinking of and reformers de¬ 
nounced the custom aa a filthy barbarism 
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this might shine unrivaled before the terrible sbogrm*^ Fhe art of flower- 
arrangement grew step by seep with “Tcaism” in the fifteenth and six¬ 
teenth centuries^ and became in the seventeenth an independent devotion, 
“Flower-masters” arose w^ho taught men and women how fliowers should 
be grown in the garden and placed in the homcj it was not enough, they 
said, to admire the blossoms, bur one must learn to see as much loveliness 
in the leaf, the bough or the stalk as in the flower, as much beauty in one 
flower as in a thousand; and one must arrange them wnth a view not merely 
to color but CO grouping and line.*^ Tea, flowers, poetry, and the dance 
became requisites of w'omanhood among the aristocracy of Japan. 

Flowers arc the religion of the Japanese; they worship them with sacri¬ 
ficial fcrv'or and national accord* They watch for the blossoms appropri¬ 
ate CO each season; and w-hen, for a week or two in early April, the cherr)^- 
crcc blooms, all Japan seems to leave its work to gaze at it, or even to make 
pilgrimages to places where the miracle is most abundant and complete.f 
The cherry-tree is cultivated not for any fruit but for its blossom—the 
emblem of the faithful warrior ready to die for his countrj^ at the moment 
of his fullest life."® Criminals e 7 i rmae to execution will sometimes ask for a 
flower" The Lady Chiyo, in a famous poem, tells of a girl who came to 
draw water from a well, but, finding bucket and rope entwined with con¬ 
volvuli, went elsewhere for water rather than break the tendrils" “The 
heart of man,” says Tsurayuki, “can never be understood; but in my native 
village the flowers give forth their perfume as before,”" These simple 
lines are among the greatest of Japanese poems, for they express in perfect 
and irreducible form a prtifound characteristic of a race, and one of the 
rare conclusions of philosophy. Never has another people shown such 
love of nature as one finds in Japan; nowhere else have men and women 
accepted so completely all natural moods of earth, sky and sea; nowhere 
else have men so carefully cultivated gardens, or nourished plants in rheir 
growth, or tended them in the home. Japan did not have to wait for a 
Rousseau or a Wordsworth to tell it that mountains were sublime, or that 
lakes might be beautiful There is hardly a dwelling in japan unthoot a 
vase of flowers in it, and hardly a poem in Japanese literature xvithout a 
landscape in its lines. As Oscar AVilde thought that England should 

‘The Tmio and ihe Tea-Master loved each other like geniuses. The first accosed the 
ocher of dishonest)', and was accused in tum of seducing Rikyu's daughter* Jn the end 
RLkyu comtiitrced Ajfj-jtm." 

t Similar ptlgrinisges are made to see the maple leaves tuntini m the fall* 
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not fight France because the Frencli wrote perfect prose, so America might 
seek peace to the end with a tuition that thirsts for beauty almost as pas¬ 
sionately as it hungers for power. 

The art of gardening was iinported from China along with Buddhism 
and teaj but here again the Japanese transformed creatively what they had 
absorbed through imitation. They found an esthetic value in asymmetrj^ 
a new charm in, the suqsrises of unhackneyed forms; they dwarfed trees 
and shrubs by confining their roots in pots, and with impish humor and 
tyrannical affection trained them into shapes that might within a garden 
’wall represent the wind-ewisted trees of stormy Japan; they searched the 
craters of their volcanoes and the most precipitous shores of their seas to 
find rocks fused into metal by hidden fires, or moulded by patient breakers 
into quaint and gnarled forms; they dug little lakes, channeled roving 
ri^nilccs, and crossed them with bribes that seemed to spring from the 
natural growth of the woods; and through dl these varied formations they 
wore, with imperceptible design, footpaths that would lead now to star¬ 
tling novelties and now to cool and silent retreats. 

Where space and means allowed they attached their homes to their 
gardens rather than their gardens to their homes, llicir houses were frail 
but prettj'; earthquakes made tall buildings dangerous, but the carpenter 
and woodworker knew how to bind eaves, gabies and lattices into a dwell¬ 
ing ascetically simple, esthetically perfect, and architecturally unique. 
Here were no curtains, sofas, beds, tables or chairs, no obtrusive display of 
the dweller^s wealth and luxury, no museum of pictures, statuaty or bric-a- 
brac; but in some alcove a blossoming branch, on the wall a silk or paper 
painting or specimen of calligraphy, on the marred floor a cushion fronted 
by a lectern and Hanked by a bookcase on one side and an arm-rest on the 
other, and, hidden in a cupboard, mattresses and coverings to be spread on 
the floor when the time should come to sleep. Within such modest quarters, 
or in the peasant’s fragile hut, the Japanese family liv-ed, and through aU 
Storms of w^ar and revolution, of political corruption and religious strife, 
carried on the life and civilization of the Sacred Isles. 
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V. THE FAxVIJLY 

The patemai autocrat—The itattts of womaji—ChUdren-Sexttal 
7 Jtoraijty—The * ^gehba^^—Love 

For the real source of social order, in the Orient even more than in the 
"VVesr, was the faniiJy; and the omnipotence of tEic father, in Japan as 
throughout the East, expressed not a backward condition of society but a 
preference for familial rather than political government* The individual 
was less important in the East than in the Occident because the scare was 
weaker, and rct^uired a strongly organized and disciplined family to take 
the place of a far-rcaching and perv-asivc central authority. Freedom was 
conceived in terms of the family rather than of the individual; for (the 
family being the economic unit of production as well as the social unit of 
order) success or failure, sutv iv^al or death, can^e not to the separate per¬ 
son bur TO the family* The power of the father was tyrannical, but it 
had the painless grace of seeming natural, ncccssar)% and human. He could 
dismiss a son-in-Uw or a daughter-in-law from the patriarchal household, 
while keeping the grandcliildrcn with him; he could kill a child convicted 
of unchastity or a serious crime; he could sell his children into slavery or 
prostitution;* and he could divorce his wife with a word.^ If he w^as a 
simple commoner he was expected to be monogamous; but if he belonged 
to the higher classes he was entitled to keep concubines, and no notice 
w^as to be taken of his occasional infidelities*'’ When Christianity entered 
Japan, native writers complained char it disturbed the peace of families bv 
insinuating that concubinage and adultery w^ere sins.’’ 

As in China, the position of woman w as higher in the earlier than in the 
later stages of the civilization. SLx empresses appear among the rulers of 
the imperial age; and at Kyoto women played an important, indeed a lead¬ 
ing, role in the social and litcrarv’' life of the nation. In ttiar heyday of 
Japanese culture, if we may hazard hypotheses in such esoteric fields, the 
wives outstripped their husbands in adulrcn% and sold their virtue for an 
epigram*” The Lady Sei Shonagon describes a youth about to send a love- 
note CO his mistress, but interrupting it to make love to a passing girl; and 
this amiable essayist adds: **l wonder if, when this lover sent his letter, tied 
with a dewy spray of hagi flower, his messenger hesitated to present it to 
the lady because she also had a guest?”'" Under the influence of feudal 
militarism, and in the natural and historical alternation of laxity and re- 

• This was done only in the lower classes, and in twrcnic need.* 
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Straint, the Chinese theory of the subjection of woman to man won a 
wide influence, “society’* became predominantly male, and women were 
dedicated to the “Three Obediences”—to fiirherj husband and son. Edu¬ 
cation, except in cciqucttCt was rarely wasted npon them, and fidelity was 
exacted on penalty of death* If a husband caught his wife in adukeiy'' he 
was authorized to kill her and her paramour at once; to which the subtle 
lyeyasu added chat if he killed the woman but spared the man he tvas him¬ 
self to be put to death,™ The philosopher Ekken advised the husband to 
divorce his wife if she calked too loudly or too long; but if the husband 
happened to be dissolute and brutal, said Ekkem the wife should treat him 
with doubled kindness and gentleness. Under this rigorous and long-con¬ 
tinued training the Japanese woman became the most industrious, faithful 
and obedient of wes, and harassed travelers began to wonder whether a 
system that had produced such gracious results should nor be adopted in 
the West."’ 

Contrar^^ to the most ancient and sacred customs of Oriental society, 
fertility \vas not encouraged in Sintnirai Japan. As the population grew 
the little islands felt themselves crowded, and it became a matter of good 
repute in a Saffmrai not to marry before thirty, and not to have more chil¬ 
dren than two.^ Nevertheless every man was expected to marry and beget 
children* If his w ife proved barren he could divorce her; and if she gave 
him only daughters he w'as admonished to adopt a son, lest his name and 
property perish; for daughters could not inherit” Children were trained 
in the Chinese virtues and literature of filial piety, for on this, as the source 
of family order, rested the discipline and security of the state. ITe 
Empress Koken, in the eighth century, ordered evciy- Japanese household 
to provide itself with a copy of the “Classic of Filial Piety,” and every 
student in the provincial schools or the universities was required to become 
a master of it. ILxccpt for the Smmirji, w hose loyalty to his lord was his 
highest obligation, filial piety was the basic and supreme virtue of the 
Japanese; even his relation to the emperor was to be one of filial affection 
and obedience. Until the \^‘'est came, with its disruptive ideas of Individual 
freedom, this cardinal virtue constituted nearly all the moral code of the 
commoner in Japan. The conversion of the islands to Christianity w^as 
made almost impossible by the Biblical command that a man should leave 
his father and his mother and cleave to his w^Lfc.' 

Other virtues than obedience and loyalty were less emphasized than in 
contemporaty Europe* Chastity w'as desirable, and some higher-class 
women killed themselves w hen their virginity was threatened;^ but a single 
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lapse was not synonvTnoiis wirli ruin. The most famous of Japanese novels, 
the Genji Monogatan, is an epic of aristocratic seduction; and the most 
famous of Japanese essay'^s^ rhe Pilio^ Sketches of the Lady Sei SKonagonn 
reads in places like a treatise on tlie etiquette of sin " llie desires of the 
desh were looked upon as natural, like hunger and thirsty and thousands 
of men, many of them respectable husbands, crowded, at night, the Voshi- 
^^araj or "Flower District,^* of Tokyo. There, in rhe most orderly dis¬ 
orderly houses in the world, fifteen thousand trained and licensed cour¬ 
tesans sat of an evening behind their lattices, gorgeously attired and 
powder-white, ready to provide song, dance and venery for unmated or 
ill-mated men." 

Thu best educated of the courtesans were rhe geisha girls, whose very- 
name indicated that they were persons (sha) capable of an artistic per¬ 
formance (gfj). Like the hetairtii of Greece they affected iiteracure as 
well as love, and seasoned their promiscuity wnth poetry. The Shogun 
lycnad (i 787-183^), who had already (1791) forbidden mbced bathing as 
occasionally encouraging immorality,** issued a rigorous edict against 
the geisha in 18:1, desenbing her as “a female singer who, magnificently 
appareled, hires herself out to amuse guests at restaurants, ostensibly by 
dancing and singing, but really by practices of a verj^ different char¬ 
acter.*'"* These women were henceforth to be classed as prostitutes, along 
^^^th those "numberless wenches” who, in Kaempfer's day, filled cverv 
tea-shop in the village and every inn on the road " Nevertheless, parties 
and families continued to invite the geisha to provide entertainment at 
social affairs; finishing schools were estabiished where older geisha trained 
young apprentices in their varied arts; and periodically, at the Kahurenja, 
teachers and pupils served ceremonial tea, and gave a public perfonnance 
of their more presentable accomplishments. Parents hard put to support 
their daughters sometimes, w-ith their manipulated “consent,** apprenticed 
them to the geisha for a consideration; and a thousand Japanese novels 
have told tales of girls who sold themselves to the trade to save their 
families from starv^acion."* 

These customs, howe\"er startling, do not differ essentially from the 
habits and institutions of the Occident, except perhaps in candor, refine¬ 
ment and grace. The vast majority of Japanese girls, we are assured, re¬ 
mained as chaste as the virgins of rhe * Despite such frank arrange¬ 
ments the Japanese managed to live lives of comparative order and 
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decency, and though they did not often allow love to determine marriage 
for life, they were capable of the tend crest affection for the objects ot 
their desire. Instances are frequent, in the current history as well as J^e 
imaginative literature of Japan, where young men and women have kdlcd 
themselves in the hope of enjoying in eternity the umty forbidden them 
by their parents on earths Love is not the major theme of Japanese 
poetry, but here and there its note is struck with unmatched simplicity, 

sincerity and depth. 

Oh! that the white waves far out 
On the Sea of Ise 
Were but flowers. 

That I might gather them 

And bring them as a gift to my love," 

And, again with characteristic mingling of nature and feeling, the great 
Tsuxayuki tells in four lines the stor>' of his rejected love: 

Naught is so fleeting as the cherry-flower. 

You say , , . yet 1 remember well the hour 
When life’s bloom withered ac one spoken word— 

And not a breath of wind had stirred." 

VI, THES.\INTS 

Reli^on in Japan —The tran^ertnatian 0/ Buddhism —The 
priests — Sceptics 

That same de^^otion which speaks in patriotism and love, m affection 
for paxenis, children, mate and fatherland, inevitably sought in the di¬ 
verse as a whole some central power to which it might attach iKdf in 
loyalty, and through which it might derive some value and significance 
larger than one person, and more lasting than one life. Tlic Japanese are 
only a moderately religious pcople-not profoundly and overw'helmingly 
religious like the Hindus, nor passionately and fanatically religious hke 
the tortured saints of medieval Catholicism or the warring sainra of the 
Reformation; and yet they are disdnedy more given to piety and prayer, 
and a happy-ending philosophy, than their sceptical cousins across the 

Y'ellow Sea, 
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Buddhism came from its founder a cloud of pessimistic exhortation, 
inviting men to death; but under the skies of Japan it was soon trans¬ 
formed into a cult of protecting deities, pleasant ceremonies, joyful 
festivals, Rousseauian pilgrimages, and a consoling paradise. It is true 
that there were hells too in Japanese Buddhism—indeed, one hundred and 
twenty-eight of them, designed for every purpose and enemy. There was 
a world of demons as well as of saints, and a personal Devil (Oni) with 
horns, flat nose, claws and fangs; he lived in some dark, northeastern realm, 
to which he would, now and then, lure women to give him pleasure, or 
men to provide him with proteins." But on the other hand there were 
Bodhisatm'js ready to transfer to human beings a portion of the grace 
they had accumulated by many incarnations of virtuous living; and there 
were gracious deities, like Our Lady Kwannon and the Christlike Jizo, 
who were the veiy^ essence of divine tenderness. Worship was only partly 
by prayer at the household altars and the temple shrines; a large part of 
it consisted of meriy' processions in which religion was subordinated to 
gayety, and piety took the form of feminine fashion-displays and mascu¬ 
line revelry. The more serious devotee might cleanse his spirit by praying 
for a quarter of an hour under a waterfall in the depth of winter; or he 
might go on pilgrimages from shrine to shrine of his sect, meanwhile feast¬ 
ing his soul on the beauty of his native land. For the Japanese could 
choose among many varieties of Buddhism: he might seek self-realization 
and bliss through the quiet practices of Zen (“meditation”); he might 
follow the fieiy' Nichiren into the Lotus Sect, and find salvation through 
learning the “Lotus Law”; he might join the Spirit Sect, and fast and 
pray until Buddha appeared to him in the flesh; he might be comforted 
by the Sect of the Pure Land, and be saved by faith alone; or he might 
find his way in patient pilgrimage to the monastery of Koyasan, and 
attain paradise by being buried in ground made holy by the bones of 
Kobo Daishi, the great scholar, saint and artist who, in the ninth century, 
had founded Shingon, the Sect of the True Word. 

All in all, Japanese Buddhism was one of the pleasantest of man’s myths. 
It conquered Japan peacefully, and complaisantly found room, within 
its theology and its pantheon, for the doctrines and deities of Shinto: 
Buddha was amalgamated with Amaterasu, and a modest place was set 
apart, in Buddhist temples, for a Shinto shrine. The Buddhist priests of the 
earlier centuries were men of devotion, learning and kindliness, who pro¬ 
foundly influenced and advanced Japanese letters and arts; some of them 
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were ercat painters or sculptors, and some were scholars whose painstak¬ 
ing trmislation of Buddhist and Chinese literature proved a fertile stimulus 
to the cultural development of Japan. Success, however, ruined the later 
priests; many became lazy and greedy (note the jolly cariratures so often 
made of them by Japanese carvers in ivory or w^d); and some traveled 
so far from Buddha as to organize their own armies for the establishnwnt 
or maintenance of political power." Since they were pronding the first 
necessity of life-a consolatory' hope-their industry flourished even when 
Others decayed; their wealth grew from century to centi^, while the 
povertv of the people remained." The priests assured the faithful that a 
man of forrv^ could purchase another decade of life by paying forty temples 
to say mass4 in his name; at fifty he could buy ten y<^ more by engagmg 
fifty temples; at sixty years sLxry temples-and so all, through msufliaent 
oietv he died.*“ Under the Tokugawa regime the monks drank bibu- 
lously, kept mistresses candidly, practised pederasty,! and sold the cozier 

places in the hierarchy to the highest bidders." • u m 

During the eighteenth century Buddhism seei^ to have lost its hold 
upon the nation; the shoguns went over to Confucianism. Mabuc^ an 
Aloto-ori led a movement for the restoraoon of Shmto, and scholare like 
Ichikawa and Arai Hakuseki attempted a rationalist critique of rchgious 
belief. Ichikawa a^ed boldly that verbal tradition could never be quite 
as trustworthy as written record; that writing had not ^me to Japan unnl 
almost a thousand years after the supposed ongm of the clanck and their 
inhabitants from the spear-drops and loins o the gmis; that the cl^ o 
the imperial family to divine origin was merely a pohucal device; and that 
if the ancestors of men were not human beings they were much more 
likely to have been animals than gods." The civilizanon of the old Japan, 
like so many others, had begun with religion and was ending with phi- 

losophy. 


• “k «•« mainly in masons when people were staning,” »>-s Murdock 

Uininandi from pestilence, that the monks m the great Kyoto and Kara mooas- 
ItlL fal^n^ sumptCdy; for itjvas in times like these that believer, wem most 

sold to the priests, who shaved their eyetoows, 
Judered^to faces, dressed them in female gaib. and put them to the vil« of uses; 
fOT lice^^ <lt>T »« Yoshimhsu, who had set an evU example m thu as 
'ler^ue^ the practice of pederastv- had beejmw .^^on, cspecuUy m dm 
nionasteriesv although it u-as by no means confined to them. 
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(chap. XJilX 


\T1. THE THINKERS 

Confucius reaches JjpoTi-A critic of reiigion-The religion of 
schohrship-^Kaibara Ekken—On education—On pleasure— 

The riz*a! schools—A fapanese Spinosa — Ito fhisai— 

Ito Togai-Ogyn Sorai—The 'Wht of the scholars- 
Alabitchi—Aloto-ori 

Philosophy, like religion, came ro Japan from China, And as Buddhism 
had reached Nippon si.\ hundred years after its entrance into die Middle 
Floweiy People’s Kingdom, so philosophy, in the form of Sung Con¬ 
fucianism, awoke to consciousness in Japan almost four hundred years 
after China had given it a second birth. About the middle of the sixteenth 
century a scion of Japan^s most famous family, Fujiwara Scigxva, discon¬ 
tent with the knowledge that he had received as a monk, and having heard 
of great sages in China, resolved to go and study there, Inrcrcoui^ with 
China having been forbidden in 1552, the young priest made plans to cross 
the x^^icr in a smuggling vessel. While ^^^iting in an inn at the port he 
overheard a student reading aloud, in Japanese, from a Chinese volume on 
Confucius. Seigwa was overjoyed to find that the book was Cbu Hsi^s 
conunenrary on The Great Learning, ’ **Xhis,'’^ he exclaimed, *'is what f 
have so long desired,” By sedulous searching he obtained a copy of this 
and other products of Sung philosophy, and became so absorbed in their 
discussions that he forgot to go to China. Within a few years he had gath¬ 
ered about him a group of young scholars, who looked upon the Chinese 
philosophers as the revelation of a brave new w-orld of secular thought, 
lycyasu he^d of these developments, and asked Seigwa to come and ex¬ 
pound to him the Confucian classics; but the proud priest, preferring the 
quiet of his study, sent a brilliant pupil in his place. Nevertheless the more 
activc-minded youths of his time made a pathway to his door, and his lec¬ 
tures attracted so much attention that the Buddhist monks of Kyoto com¬ 
plained, saying it was an outrage that anyone but an orthodox aAd practis¬ 
ing priest should deliver public lectures or teach the people* The matter 
was simplified by ScigTi a's sudden death (1619). 

The pupil whom he had sent to lyeyasu soon outranked him in fame and 
influence. The first Tokugawa shoguns took a fancy to Hayashi Razan, 
and made him their counsellor and the formulator of their public pro¬ 
nouncements. lyemitsu set a fashion for the nobility by attending 
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Hayashi’s lectures in 1630; and soon the young Confucian had so filled his 
hearers with enthusiasm for Chinese philosophy that he had no trouble in 
winning them from both Buddhism and Christianity to the simple moral 
creed bequeathed to the Far East by the sage of Shantung. Christian theol- 
og)\ he told them, was a medley of incredible fancies, while Buddhism was 
a degenerative doctrine that threatened to weaken the fibre and morale of 
the Japanese nation. “You priests,” said Kazan, “maintain that this world 
is impermanent and ephemeral. By your enchantments you cause [>eoplc 
to forget the social relations; you make an end of all the duties and all the 
proprieties. Then you proclaim: ‘Man’s path is full of sins; leave your 
father and mother, leave your master, leave your children, and seek for 
salvation.’ Now 1 tell you that 1 have studied much; but I have nowhere 
found that there was a path for a man apart from loyalty to one’s lord, and 
of filial piety towards one’s parents.””* Hayashi was enjoying an old age 
of quiet reno\\Ti when the great fire of Tokyo, in 1657, included him 
among its hundred thousand casualties. His disciples ran to warn him of 
the danger, but he merely nodded his head, and turned back to his book. 
When the flames were actually around him he ordered a palanquin, and 
was carried away in it while still reading his book. Like countless others, 
he passed that night under the stars; and three days later he died of the 
cold that he had caught during the conflagration. 

Nature sought to atone for his death by giving Japan, in the following 
year, one of the most enthusiastic of Confucians. Muro Kyuso chose as his 
patron deity the God of Learning. Before Michizane’s shrine he spent, in 
his youth, an entire night in prayer; and then he dedicated himself to 
knowledge ^^'ith youthful resolutions strangely akin to those of his con¬ 
temporary, Spinoza.* 

I will arise every morning at six o’clock and retire each evening at 
twelve o’clock. 

Except when prevented by guests, sickness or other unavoidable 
circumstances, 1 will not be idle. . . . 

1 will not speak falsehoods. 

I will avoid useless words, c\xn with inferiors. 

I will be temperate in eating and drinking. 

If lustful desires arise I wifi destroy them at once, w'ithout nour¬ 
ishing them at all. 


* Cf. the opening psges of De Intellectus EtnendMtone. 
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Wartticong thought desrro)'s the value of reading* 1 will be carc^ 
ful CO guard against lack O'f concentration, and over-haste. 

1 will seek self-culture, not aLlov,'ing my mind to be disturbed by 
the desire for fame or gain. 

Engraving these rules on my heart 1 will attempt to follow them. 

The gods be my witness^™ 

Nevertheless, Kyuso did not preach a scholastic seclusion, but with the 
broad-mindedness of a Goethe directed cl’iaraccer into the stream of the 
world: 

Seclusion is o'ne method, and is good* but a superior man rejoices 
when his friends come, A man polishes himself by association with 
others. Every man who desires learning should seek to be polished 
in this way* But if he shuts himself away from everything and 
ever}'body, he is guilt}' of violating the great way. , . * The Way of 
the Sages is not sundered from matters of cveiy^day life, * . * Though 
the Buddhists withdraw themselves from human relations, cutting 
out the relation of master and subject, parent and child, they are 
not able to cut out love from themselves* . * * It is selfishness to seek 
happiness in the future w'orld* * * * Think not that God is something 
distant, but seek for him in your own hearts; for tliie heart is the 
abode of God.“ 

The most attractive of these early Japanese Confudans is not usually 
classed among the philosophers, for like Goethe and Emerson he had the 
skill to phrase his wisdom gracefully, and jealous literature claims him for 
her owTi. Like Arisrorle Kaibara Ekken was the son of a physician, and 
passed from medicine to a cautious empirical philosophy. Despite a busy 
public career, Including many official posts, he found time to become the 
greatest scholar of his day. His books numbered more than a hundred, 
and made him knowm throughout Japan; for they were wTitten not in Chi¬ 
nese (then the language of his fellow' philosophers) but in such simple 
Japanese that any Hterate person might understand them. Despite his learn¬ 
ing and renow'n he had, along writh the vanity' of every writer, the humility 
of every sage. Once, says tradition, a passenger on a vessel plying along 
the Japanese coast undertook to lecture to hk fellow travelers on the ethics 
of Confucius, At first eveiy' one attended w ith typical Japanese curiosity 
and eagerness to Icam; but as the speaker went on his audience, finding 
him a bore w'ho had no nose for distinguishing a live fact from a dead one, 
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melted sw iftly away, until only one listener remained. This solita^ audi¬ 
tor, however, followed the discourse with such devout concentration that 
the lecturer, having finished, inquired his name. Kaibara Ekkcn, was the 
quiet reply. The orator was abashed to discover that for an hour or more 
he had been attempting to instruct in Confucianism the most celebrated 
Confucian master of the age.*** 

Ekken’s philosophy was as free from theology as K’ung’s, and clung 
agnostically to the earth. “Foolish men, while doing crooked things, offer 
their prayers to questionable gods, striving to obtain happiness. \\ ith 
him philosophy was an effort to unify experience into wisdom, and desire 
into character; and it seemed to him more pressing and important to unify 
character than to unify knowledge. He speaks with strangely contempo¬ 
rary pertinence: 

The aim of learning is not merely to widen knowledge but to 
form character. Its object is to make us true men, rather than learned 
men. . . . The moral teaching which was regarded as the trunk of 
all learning in the schools of the olden days is hardly studied in our 
schools today, because of the numerous branches of study required. 

No longer do men deem it worth while to listen to the teachings of 
the hoar)- sages of the past. Consequently the amiable relations be¬ 
tween master and servant, superior and inferior, older and younger 
arc sacrificed on the altar of the god called Individual Right. . . . 

The chief reason why the teachings of the sages arc not more appre¬ 
ciated by the people is because scholars endeavor to show off their 
learning, rather than to make it their endeavor to live up to the 
teachings of the sages.*** 

The young men of his time seem to have reproved him for his conserva¬ 
tism, for he flings at them a lesson which every vigorous generation has to 

relearn. 

Children, you may think an old man’s words wearisome; yet, 
when your father or grandfather teaches, do not turn your head 
awav, but listen. Though you may think the tradition of your 
family stupid, do not break it into pieces, for it is the embodiment 
of the wisdom of your fathers.*** 

Perhaps he deserved reproof, for the most famous of his books, the Ornia 
DivkakUy or “The Great Learning for W'omen,” had a strong reactionar)^ 
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influence on the position of women in Japan. But he was no gloomy 
preacher intent on finding sin in every delight; he knew that one task of 
the educator is to teach us how to enjoy our environment, as well as (if we 
can) to understand and control it. 

Do not let a day slip by without enjoyment. . . . Do not allow 
yourself to be tormented by the stupidity of others. . . . Remember 
that from its earliest beginnings the world has never been free from 
fools. . , . Let us not then distress ourselves, nor lose our pleasure, 
even though our own children, brothers and relations, happen to be 
selfish, ignoring our best efforts to make them otherwise. . . . Sake is 
the bCaudful gift of Heaven. Drunk in small quantities it expands 
the heart, lifts the downcast spirit, drowns cares, and improves the 
health. Thus it helps a man and also his friends to enjoy pleasures. 

But he who drinks too much loses his respectability, becomes over- 
talkative, and utters abusive words like a madman. . . . Enjoy sake by 
drinking just enough to give you a slight exhilaration, and thus enjoy 
seeing flowers when they are just bursting into bloom. To drink too 
much and spoil this great gift of Heaven is foolish.** 

Like most philosophers, he found the last refuge of his happiness in nature. 

If we make our heart the fountain-head of pleasure, our eyes and 
ears the gates of pleasure, and keep away base desires, then our 
pleasure shall be plentiful; for we can then become the master of 
mountains, water, moon and flowers. We do not need to ask any 
man for them, neither, to obtain them, need we p>ay a single sen; 
they have no specified owner. Those who can enjoy the beauty in 
the Heaven above and the Eanh beneath need not en\y the luxury 
of the rich, for they arc richer than the richest. . . . The scenery is 
constantly changing. No two mominp or two evenings are quite 
alike. ... At this moment one feels as if all the beauty of the world 
had gone. But then the snow begins to fall, and one awakens the 
next morning to find the village and the mountains transformed into 
silver, while the once bare trees seem alive with flowers. . .. Winter 
resembles the night’s sleep, w'hich restores our strength and energy*. 

Loving flowers, I rise early; 

Loving the moon, 1 retire late. . . . 

Men come and go like passing streams; 

But the moon remains throughout the ages.** 
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In Japan, even more rhan in China, the influence of Confucius on philo¬ 
sophic thought over\vhclmcd all the resistance of unplaced rebels on the 
one hand, and mystic idcaList:s on the otlier, 1 he Shtisbj scluool of Seig^va^ 
Razan and Ekkcn rook its name from Chu Hsi, and follow ed his orthodojt 
and conservative interpretation of the Chinese classics,^ For a time it was 
opposed by the Oyojiiei school, which took its lead from Wang Yang- 
ming,* known to Nippon as Ov'omci. Like \^^ang, the Japanese philosopliers 
of Oyoinei sought to deduce right and wrong from the conscience of the 
individual rather than from the traditions of society and the teachings of 
the ancient sages, "I had for many years been a devout believer in S/jrefA/” 
says Nakaye Toju (1608-48), "when, by the mercy of Heaven, the col¬ 
lected works of Oyomei were brought for the first time to Japan. Had it 
not been for the aid of their teaching, my life would have been empty and 
barren.”* So Nakaye devoted himself to expounding an idealist monism, 
in which the world was a unity of ki and rf^of things (or “modes”) and 
reason or law. God and this unity were one; the world of things w as his 
body, the universal law was his souL“‘ Like Spinoza, Wang Yang-ming 
and the Scholastics of Europe, Nakaye accepted this universal law with a 
kind of ermoT dei mteliectuaik^ and accounted good and evil as human 
terms and prejudices describing no objective entities; and, again strangely 
like Spinoza, he found a certain immortality in the contemplative union of 
the individual spirit with the timeless la\t^s or reason of the w='orld, 

Man^s mind is the mind of the sensible world, but we have another 
mind which is called conscience. This is reason itself, and docs not 
belong to form (or “mode”). It is infinite and eternal. As our con¬ 
science is one with (die divine or universal) reason, it has no begin¬ 
ning or end. If we act in accord w ith (such) reason or conscience, 
we are ourselves the incarnations of the infinite and ctemaL, and have 
eternal life."* 

Nakaye was a man of saintly sincerit)% but his philosophy pleased neither 
the people nor the government. The Shogunatc trembled at the notion 
that every man might judge for himself what was right and what was 
wrong. ^Vhen another exponent of Oy^w;JC^, Kumazawa Banzan, passed 
from metaphysics to politics, and criticized the ignorance and idleness of 
the S^jmrait an order w^as sent out for his arrest. Kuimy.avva, recognizing 


' Cf. page 733-abcrt’e. 
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the importance of the heels as especially philosophical organs, fled to the 
mountains, and passed most of his remaining years in sylvan obscurity.*" 
In 1795 an edict went fonh against the further teaching of the Oyovm 
philosophy; and so docile was the mind of Japan that from that time on 
Oyoinei concealed itself within the phrases of Confucianism, or entered as 
a modest component into that military Zc» which, by a tj-^pical paradox of 
history, transformed the pacific faith of Buddha into the inspiration of 
patriotic v^-arriors. 

As Japanese scholarship developed, and became directly acquainted 
\vith the writings of Confucius rather than merely with his Sung inter¬ 
preters, men like Ito Jinsai and Ogyu Sorai established the Classical School 
of Japanese thought, which insisted on going over the heads of all com¬ 
mentators to the great K’ung himself. Ito Jinsai’s family did not agree with 
him about the value of Confucius; they taunted him with the impractica¬ 
bility of his studies, and predicted that he would die in povert)". “Scholar¬ 
ship,” they told him, “belongs to the Chinese. It is useless in Japan. Even 
though you obtain it you cannot sell it. Far better become a ph^-sician 
and make money.” The young student listened without hearing; he forgot 
the rank and wealth of his family, put aside all material ambition, gave his 
house and property to a younger brother, and went to live in solitude so 
that he might study without distraction. He was handsome, and was some¬ 
times mistaken for a prince; bur he dressed like a peasant and shunned the 
public eye. “Jinsai,” says a Japanese historian, 

was very poor, so poor that at the end of the year he could not 
make New Year’s rice cakes; but he was verv' calm about it. His 
wife came, and kneeling down before him said: “I will do the house¬ 
work under any circumstances; but there is one thing that is unbear¬ 
able. Our boy Genso does not understand the meaning of our 
povert}'; he envies the neighbor’s children their rice cakes. I scold 
him, but my hean is tom in tw'o.” Jinsai continued to pore over his 
books without making any reply. Then, taking off his garnet ring, 
he handed it to his wife, as much as to say, “Sell this, and buy some 
rice cakes.’’’^ 

At Kyoto Jinsai opened a private school, and lectured there for forty years, 
training, all in all, some three thousand students in philosophy. He spoke 
occasionally of metaphysics, and described the universe as a living organ¬ 
ism in which life always overrode death; but like Confucius he had a warm 
prejudice in favor of the terrestrial practical. 
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Tliat which h useless in governing the state, or in walking in the 
wav of human n:Jati(jiis, is useless, . . , Learning must be active and 
living; learning must not be mere dead tiieor>' or speculation. . . , 
Those w'ho know the w-av seek it in their daily life. ^ . If apdtt 

from human relations we hope to find the way, it is like trjdng to 
catch the w'lnd, . , * The ordinary way is excellent; there is no more 
excellent in the world.'" 

After the death of Jinsai his school and work were carried on by his son, 

I to Togai. Togai laughed at fame, and said: “How can you help calling a 
man, whose name is forgotten as soon as he dies, an animal or sand? But is 
it nor a mistake for man to be eager to make books, or construct sentences, 
in order that his name may be admired, and may not be forgotten?He 
wrote nvo hundred and forty-two volumes; bur for the rest he lived 
a life of modesty and w^'isdom, TTie critics complained that these books 
were strong in w hat Aloliere called virws dormhhj; nevertheless Togai's 
pupils pointed out that he had written two hundred and forty-cwo books 
without saying an unkind w'ord of any other philosopher. W hen he died 
they placed this enviable epitaph upon his comb: 

He did not calk about the faults of others, . . , 

He cared for nothing hut books. 

His life w^as uneventful,'^ 

The greatest of these brer Confucians w as Og>^u Sorai; as he himself put 
the matter, “From the time of Jimmu, the iiist emperor of Japan, how few 
scholars have been my eqnal!" Unlike Togai he enjoyed controversy, and 
spoke his mind violently about philosophers living or dead. AVTien an in¬ 
quiring young man asked him, “\^'hat do you hke besides reading? “ he 
answered, “There is nothing better than eating burnt beans and criticizing 
the great men of Japan.” '‘Sorai,” said Namikawa Tenjin, “is a very great 
man, but he thinks that he knows all that there is to be known, TTiis is a 
bad habit.””* Og>m could be modest when he wished: all the Japanese, he 
said, explicitly including himself, were barbarians; only the Chinese were 
civilized; and “if there is anything that ought to be said, it has already been 
said by the ancient kings or Confucius.”'^ The SiTvmTui and the scholars 
raged at him, but the reformer sh&gtm, Yoshimunc, enjoyed his courage, 
and protected him against the intellectual mob. Sorai set up his rostrum at 
Yedo, and like Ilsun-tzc denouncing the sentimentality of iMo Ti, or 
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Hobbes refuting Rousseau before Rousseau^s birth, flung his laughing logic 
at Jinsai, who had announced that man is naturally good. On the contrary, 
said Sorai, man is a natural villain, and grasps whatever he can reach; only 
artifleial morals and law's, and merciless education, turn him into a tolerable 
citizen. 

As soon as men arc bom, desires spring up. When we cannot 
realize our desires, w'hich arc unlimited, struggle arises; when 
struggle arises, confusion follows. As the ancient kings hated con¬ 
fusion, they founded propriety' and righteousness, and w'ith these 
governed the desires of the people. . . . Morality is nothing but the 
necessary means for controlling the subjects of the Empire. It did 
not originate with nature, nor with the impulses of man’s hcan, but 
it was devised by the superior intelligence of certain sages, and 
authority was given to it by the state." 

As if to confirm the pessimism of Sorai, Japanese thought in the century 
that follow'ed him fell even from the modest level to which its imitation of 
Confucius had raised it, and lost itself in a bitter ink-shedding war betw'een 
the idolaters of China and the worshipers of Japan. In this battle of the 
ancients against the modems the modems won by their superior admira¬ 
tion of antiquity. The Kangakushay or (pro-)Chinese scholars, called their 
own country barbarous, argued that all wisdom was CJiinese, and con¬ 
tented themselves with translating and commenting upon Chinese litera¬ 
ture and philosophy. The Wagakmhay or (pro-)Japanese scholars, de¬ 
nounced this attitude as obscurantist and unpatriotic, and called upon the 
nation to turn its back upon China and renew its strength at the sources of 
its owTi poetry and history. Mabuchi attacked the Chinese as an inherently 
vicious people, e.xalred the Japanese as naturally good, and attributed the 
lack of early or native Japanese literature and philosophy to the fact that 
the Japanese did not need instruction in virtue or intelligence.* 

Inspired by a visit to Mabuchi, a young physician by the name of Moto- 
ori Norinaga devoted thirty-four years to writing a fortv-four-volume 
commentary on the Kojikiy or “Records of Ancient Events”—the classical 

• From Sir E. Satow's paraphrase of Mabuchi’s teaching: “In andenc times, u-hen men’s 
dispositions were straightforward, a complicated s^'stem of morals was unnecessary 

In those da^-s it was unnecessary' to have a doctrine of right and wroi^. But the 
Chinese, being bad at heart . . . were only good on the outside, and their bad acts 
became of such magnitude rfiat society was thrown into disorder. The Japanese, being 
straightforward, could do without teaching.** 
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repository of Japanese, especially of Shinto, legends. This cominentar)% 
the Kojiki-den, was a virorous assault upon everything Chinese, in or out 
of Japan. It boldly upheld the literal truth of the primitive stories that re¬ 
counted the divine origin of the Japanese islands, emperors and people; and 
under the veiy" eyes of the Tokugawa regents it stimulated among the in¬ 
tellectuals of Japan that movement back to their own language, ways and 
traditions which was ultimately to revive Shinto as against Buddhism, and 
restore the supremacy of the emperors over the shoguns. “Japan,” wrote 
iVloto-ori, “is the country which gave birth to the Goddess of the Sun, 
Amaterasu; and this fact proves its supieriority over all other countries.”** 
His pupil Hirata carried on the argument after Moto-ori’s death: 

It is most lamentable that so much ignorance should pre\"ail as to 
the evidences of the nv'o fundamental doctrines that Japan is the 
country of the gods, and her inhabitants the descendants of the 
gods. Berw'een the Japanese people and the Chinese, Hindus, Rus¬ 
sians, Dutch, Siamese, Cambodians, and other nations of the world, 
there is a difference of kind rather than of degree. It was not out of 
vainglory that the inhabitants of this countiy' called it the land of 
the gods. The gods who created all countries belonged, without ex¬ 
ception, to the Divine Age, and were all bom in Japan, so that 
Japan is their native country, and all the world acknowledges the 
appropriateness of the title. The Koreans were the first to become 
acquainted with this truth, and from them it was gradually diffused 
through the globe, and accepted by cver)'onc. . . . Foreign countries 
were of course produced by the power of the creator gods, but they 
were not begotten by Izanagi and Izanami, nor did they give birth 
to the Goddess of the Sun, which is the cause of their inferiority.** 

Such were the men and the opinions that established the Sormo Jo-i 
movement to “honor the Emperor and expel the foreign barbarians.” In 
the nineteenth century that movement inspired the Japanese people to 
overthrow the Shogunate and re&tablish the supremacy of the Divine 
House. In the tw^entieth it plays a living role in nourishing that fiery 
patriotism which will not be content until the Son of Heaven rules all the 
fertile millions of the resurrected East. 


CHAPTER XXX 


The Mind and Art of Old Japan 


I. LANGUAGE AND EDUCATION 

The language—Writing—Education 



EAN\VHII>E the Japanese had borrowed their sj'stems of writing and 


ivi education from the barbarian Chinese. Their language was peculiarly 
their own, presumably Mongolian and akin to the Korean, but not demon¬ 
strably derived from this or any other known tongue. It differed especially 
from the Chinese in being poK-syllabic and agglutinative, and yet simple; it 
had few aspirates, no gutturals, no compound or final consonants (except n)\ 
and almost every vowel was melodiously long. The grammar, too, was a 
natural and easy sj^em; it dispensed with number and gender in its nouns, 
with degrees of comparison in its adjectives, and with personal inflections in 
its verbs; it had few personal pronouns, and no relative pronouns at all. On 
the other hand there were inflections of negation and mood in adjectives and 
verbs; troublesome “posTjxjsitions”—modifying suffixes—were used instead of 
prepositions; and complex honorifics like “Your humble serv'ant” and-“Your 
Excellency” took the place of the first and second personal pronouns. 

The bnguage dispensed even with writing, apparently, until Koreans and 
Chinese brought the art to Japan in the early centuries of our era; and then 
the Japanese were content for hundreds of years to express their Italianlv 
beautiful speech in the ideographs of the Middle Kingdom. Since a complete 
Chinese character had to be used for each s)'llable of a Japanese word, 
Japanese writing, in the Kara age, was very nearly the most laborious ever 
kno^^^^. During the ninth centur\' that law of economy w hich determines so 
much of philologv^ brought to the relief of Japan two simplified forms of 
writing. In each of them a Chinese character, shortened into cursive form, 
was used to represent one of the fort>’-seven s)'llablcs that constitute the 
spoken speech of Japan; and this s\dlabar)^ of forty-seven characters served 
instead of an alphabet.* Since a large part of Japanese literature is in Chinese, 
and most of the remainder is written not in the popubr s\'lbbar\’ but in a 
combination of Chinese characters and native alphabets, few Western scholars 

• The katakmj script reduced these sv llabic svmbols to straight lincs-as in the “tab¬ 
loid" press, the larger billboards, and the illuminated signs of modem Japan.* 
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have been able to master it in the original. Our knowledge of Japanese litera¬ 
ture is consequently fragmentarv' and deceptive, and our judgments of it can 
be of little worth. The Jesuits, harassed with these linguistic barriers, reported 
that the language of the islands had been invented by die Devil to prevent the 
preaching of the Gospel to the Japanese.** 

Writing remained for a long time a luxur\’ of the higher classes; unril the 
latter part of the nineteenth century no pretense was made of spreading the 
art among the people. In the Kyoto age the rich families maintained schools 
for their children; and the emperors Tenchi and .Mommu, at the beginning of 
the eighth century', established at Kyoto the first Japanese university. Gradu¬ 
ally a system of provincial schools was developed under governmental con¬ 
trol; their graduates were eligible to enter the university, and those graduates 
of the university who passed the required tests became eligible for public 
office. The civil wars of the early feudal period broke down this educa¬ 
tional progress, and Japan neglected the arts of the mind until the Tokugawa 
Shogunate reorganized peace and encouraged learning and literature. lycyasu 
was scandalized to find that nineu' pKr cent of the Samurai could not read or 
write.* In 1630 Hayashi Kazan established at Yedo a training-school in public 
administration and Confucian philosophy, which later dcvcIop)cd into the 
University of Tokyo; and Kumazawa, in 1666, founded at Shizutani the first 
provincial college. By allowing teachers to wear the s^^'ord and boast the 
rank of the Samurai^ the govermnent induced students, doctors and priests to 
set up private schools in homes or temples for tlie provision of elementarj'^ 
education; in 1750 there were eight hundred such schools, with some forty 
thousand students. All these institutions were for the sons of the Samurai; 
merchants and pieasants had to be content with pxjpular lecturers, and only 
prosperous women received any formal education. Universal education, in 
Japan as in Europe, had to wait for the needs and compulsions of an industrial 
life.* 


• Printing, like writing, came from China as part of Buddhist lore; the oldest extant 
examples of printing in the world are some Buddhist charms block-printed at the com¬ 
mand of the Empress Shotoku in the year 770 aj>.* Movable type entered from Korea 
about 1596, but the expense involved in printing a language still composed of thousands 

of characters kept its use from spreading until the Restoration of 1858 opened the doors 
to European influence. Even today a Japanese newspaper requires a font of scs-eral 
thousand characters.* Japanese t}-pography, de^itc these diffictilties, is one of the most 
attractive fonns of printing in our time. 
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(chap. XXX 


II. POETRY 

The ^^Manyoshu^^—The ^"Kokmshtt"*—Characteristics of Japanese 
poetry—Examples—The game of poetry— 

The ^"'hokka''-gamblers 

The earliest Japanese literature that has come down to us is p)oetr)\ and 
the earliest Japanese poetry is by native scholars accounted the best. One 
of the oldest and most famous of Japanese books is the Manyoslmj or 
“Book of Ten Thousand Leaves,” in which two editors collected into 
nventy volumes some 4,500 poems composed during the preceding four 
centuries. Here in particular appeared the work of Hitomaro and Akahito, 
the chief j>oetic glories of the Nara age. When his beloved died, and the 
smoke from the funeral pyre ascended into the hills, Hitomaro wrote an 
elegy briefer than In Metnoriam: 

Oh, is it my beloved, the cloud that wanders 
In the ravine 

Of the deep secluded Hatsusc Mountain?’ 

A further effort to preser\e Japanese poetry from time’s mortality was 
made by the Emperor Daigo, who brought together eleven hundred poems 
of the preceding one hundred and fifty years into an anthology knovm as 
the Kokinshu—Voems Ancient and Alodem.” His chief aide was the 
poet-scholar Tsurayuki whose preface seems more interesting to us todav 
than the fragments which the book has brought down to us from his 
laconic muse: 

The poctiy^ of Japan, as a seed, springs from the heart of man 
creating countless leaves of language. ... In a world full of things 
man strives to find words to express the impression left on his heart 
by sight and sound. . . . And so the heart of man came to find ex¬ 
pression in words for his joy in the beauty of blossoms, his wonder 
at the song of birds, and his tender welcome of the mists that bathe 
the landscapes, as well as his mournful s)Tnpathy with the evanescent 
morning dew. . . . To verse the poets were moved when they saw 
the ground white with snowy showers of fallen cherry blossoms on 
spring mornings, or heard on autumn evenings the rustle of falling 
leaves; or year after year gazed ujX)n the mirror’s doleful reflections 
of the ravages of time, ... or trembled as they watched the ephem¬ 
eral dewdrop quivering on the beaded grass.* 
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Tsurayuki well expressed the recurrent theme of Japanese poetiy'—the 
moods and phases^ the blossoming and decay, of nature in isles made scenic 
by volcanoes, and verdant with abundant rain. The poets of Japan delight 
in the less hackneyed aspects of field and woods and sea—trout splashing 
in mountain brooks, frogs leaping suddenly into noiseless pools, shores 
without tides, hills cut with motionless mists, or a drop of rain nestling like 
a gem in a folded blade of grass. Often they interweave a song of love 
with their worship of the growing world, or mourn elcgiacally the brevity 
of flowers, love and life. Seldom, however, does this nation of warriors 
sing of war, and only now and then does its poetry lift the heart in hymns. 
After the Nara period the great majorit)’^ of the poems were brief; out of 
eleven hundred in the Kokimhu all but five were in the pithy tanka form- 
five lines of five, seven, five, seven and seven syllables. In these poems 
there is no rhyme, for the almost invariable vowel ending of Japanese 
words would have left too narrow a variety for the poet’s choice; nor is 
there any accent, tone or quantity. There are strange tricks of speech: 
“pillow words,” or meaningless prefixes added for the sake of euphony; 
“prefaces,” or sentences prefixed to a poem to round out its form rather 
than to develop its ideas; and “pivot words” used punningly in startling 
diversities of sense to bind one sentence with the next. These, to the Japa¬ 
nese, are devices sanctified by time, like alliteration or rhyme to the En¬ 
glish; and their popular appeal does not draw the poet into vulgarity. On 
the contrary these classic poems are essentially aristocratic in thought and 
form. Bom in a courtly atmosphere, they are fashioned with an almost 
haughty restraint; they seek perfection of modeling rather than novelty of 
meaning; they suppress rather than express emotion; and they are too 
proud to be anj-thing but brief. Nowhere else have writers been so ex¬ 
pressively reticent; it is as if the poets of Japan had had a mind to atone by 
their modesty for the braggadocio of her historians. To write three pages 
about the west wind, say the Japanese, is to show a plebeian verbosity; the 
real artist must not so much think for the reader as lure him into aaive 
thought; he must seek and find one fresh perception that will arouse in 
him il the ideas and all the feelings which the Occidental poet insists on 
working out in self-centered and monopolistic detail. Each poem, to the 
Japanese, must be the quiet record of one moment’s inspiration. 

So we shall be misled if we seek in these anthologies, or in that Golden 
Treasury of Japan, the Hyaku-n'm-isshu-'Sm^Xe Verses by a Hundred 
People”—any heroic or epic strain, any sustained or lyric flight; these poets. 
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like the rash wits of the Mermaid Tavern, were willing to hang their lives 
on a line. So when Saig)'o Hoshi, having lost his dearest friend, became a 
monk, and m)'sticaUy found in the shrines at Ise the solace he was seeking, 
he wrote no AdonaiSf nor even a Lycidas^ but these simple lines: 

MTiat it is 

That dwcllcth here 

I know not; 

Yet my heart is full of gratitude. 

And the tears trickle down.* 

And when the Lady Kaga no Chiyo lost her husband she wrote, merely: 

Ail things that seem 

Arc but 

One dreamer’s dream..,. 

I sleep.... I wake.... 

How wide 

The bed with none beside.** 

Then, ha\Tng lost also her child, she added two lines: 

Today, how far may he have wandered. 

The brave hunter of dragon-flies!" 

In the imperial circles at Nara and Kyoto the composition of tankas be¬ 
came an aristocratic sp>ort; female chastity, which in ancient India had re¬ 
quired an elephant as its price, was often satisfied, at these courts, w'ith 
thirt)"-onc syllables of poetry cfeverly turned." It was a usual thing for the 
emperor to entertain his guests by handing them words with which to 
fashion a poem;” and the literature of the time refers casually to people 
conversing with one another in acrostic poetry, or reciting tankas as they 
w'alked in the streets.** Periodically, at the height of the I leian age, the 
emperor arranged a poetry contest or tournament, in which as many as 
fifteen hundred candidates competed before learned judges in the making 
of tanka epigrams. In 951 a special Poetiy^ Bureau was established for the 
management of these jousts, and the winning pieces in each contest were 
deposited in the archives of the institution. 

In the sixteenth century Japanese poetrv' felt guilty of long-windedness, 
and decided to shorten the originally the completion, by one person. 
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of a poem begun by another—in CO the hakkti—a. “iiingle utterance” of 
three lines, boasting of five, seven, and five syllables, or seventeen in all. In 
the Genroktt age (168^^1704) the composition of these hokka became first 
3 fashion, then a craze; for the Japanese people resembles the American in 
an emotional-intellectual sensitivity that makes for the rapid rise and fall of 
mental styles. Men and women, merchants and warriors, artisans and 
peasants neglected the affairs of life to match bokka epigrams, con¬ 
structed at a moment^ warning. The Japanese, with whom gambling is a 
favorite passion, wagered so much money in fc(?jt^?j-composing contests 
that some enterprising souls made a business of conducting them, fleecing 
thousands of devotees daily, until at last the government w'as forced to 
raid these poetical resorts and prohibit this new mercenary'' art.“ The most 
distinguished master of the hokka was Matsura Basho (1643-94)* whose 
birth, it seemed to Yone Noguchi, *Vas the greatest happening in our 
Japanese annals.’”" Basho, a young Sanmraij was so deeply moved by the 
death of his lord and teacher that he abandoned the life of the court, re¬ 
nounced ail phpical pleasures, gave himself to wandering, meditation and 
teaching, and expre^ed his quiet philosophy in fragments of nature poetry 
highly revered by Japanese literati as perfect examples of concentrated 
suggestion: 

The old pond. 

Aye, and the sound of a frog leaping into the water. 

Or 

A stem of grass, whereon 

A dragon-fly essayed to light,"^ 

in. PROSE 

J, Fiction 

Lady Murasaki-The *"Tale of Genjr-Its excellence-Later 
Japanese fiction--A fmr/torist 

If Japanese poems are too brief for the taste of the Western mind, wc 
may console ourselves with the Japanese novel, whose masterpieces run 
into twenty, sometimes thiiiy% volumes.” The most highly regarded of 
them is the Genji Movogat^l (literally and undeniably ''Gossip about 
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Genji’')t which in one edition jRIls 4^234 pages.” This delightful romance 
was composed about the year 1001 a,d. by the Lady Murasaki no-Shikibu. 
A Fuji warn of ancient blood, she married another Fuji war a in 997^, but was 
left a wddow four years later. She dulled her sorrow by writing an his¬ 
torical novel in fifty-four books. After filling all the paper she could find, 
she laid sacrilegious hands upon the sacred mtras of a Buddhist temple, and 
used them for manuscript * even paper was once a luxury. 

1 he hero of the talc is the son of an emperor by his favorite concubine 
Kiritsubo, who Is so beautiful that all the other concubines arc jealous of 
her, and actually tease her to death. Alurasaki, perhaps exaggerating the 
male’^s capacity for devotion, represents the Emperor as inconsolable. 

As the ycaoi went by, the Emperor did not forget his lost lady; 
and though many w^omcn were brought to the palace in the hope 
that he might take pleasure In them, he turned from them all, believ- 
mg that there was not anyone in tlie world like her whom he had 
lost. . . . Continually he pined that fate should not have allow'ed 
them to fulfil the vow which morning and evening was ever talked 
of between them, the vow chat their lives should be as the twin 
birds that share a wing, the tw'in trees that share a bough.” 

Genji grows up to be 3 dashing prince, with more looks than morals; he 
passes from one mistress to another with the versatility of Tom Jones, and 
oumiodes chat conventional hero by his mdllfercnce to gender* He is a 
woman^s Idea of a man—all sentiment and seduction, always brooding and 
languishing over one w oman or the next. Occasionally, “in great unhappi¬ 
ness he returned to his wife's house.”" The Lady iMurasakf retails his ad¬ 
ventures gaily, and excuses him and herself with irresistible grace: 

The young Prince would be thought to be positively neglecting 
his duty if he did not indulge in a few- escapades; and every one 
would regard his conduct os perfectly nanirai and proper even'when 
it was such as they would not have dreamed of pennitting to ordi- 

naiy' people- I should Indeed be very loath to recount in all their 

detail macctm which he took so much trouble to conceal, did I not 
know that if you found chat 1 had omitted anything you w^ould at 
once ask why, just because he was supposed to be an emperoFs son, 

1 must needs put a favorable showing on his conduct by having out 
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all his indiscretions; and you would soon be saying that this was no 
histoiy' but a mere made-up tale designed to influence the judgment 
of posterity. As it is, I shall be called a scandal-monger; but that I 
cannot help.** 

In the course of his amours Gcnji falls ill, repents him of his adventures, 
and visits a monastery for pious converse with a priest. But there he sees a 
lovely princess (modestly named Murasaki), and thoughts of her distract 
him as the priest rebukes him for his sins. 

The priest began to tell stories about the uncertainty'- of this life 
and the retributions of the life to come. Genji was appalled to think 
how heavy his own sins had already been. It was bad enough to 
think that he yould have them on his conscience for the rest of his 
present life. But then there was also the life to come. What terrible 
punishments he had to look foru'ard to! And all the while the priest 
was speaking Genji thought of his own wickedness. What a good 
idea it would be to turn hermit, and live in some such place! . . . 

But immediately his thoughts strayed to the lovely face which he 
had seen that afternoon; and longing to know more of her he asked, 
“WTio lives with you here?”** 

By the co6p>eration of the author Genji’s first wife dies in childbirth, and 
he is left free to give first place in his home to his new princess, Murasaki.* 
It may be that the e.xcellence of the translation gives this book an ex¬ 
traneous advantage over other Japanese masterpieces that have been 
rendered into English; perhaps Mr. Walcy, like Fitzgerald, has improved 
upon his original. If, for the occasion, we can forget our owm moral code, 
and fall in wdth one that p>ermits men and women, as W’ordsworth said of 
those in Wilhelm Meistery to “mate like flics in the air,” we shall derive 
from this Tale of Genji the most attractive glimpse yet opened to us of the 
beauties hidden in Japanese literature. Murasaki writes with a naturalness 
and case that soon turn her pages into the charming gossip of a cultured 
friend. The men and women, above all the children, w'ho move through 
her leisurely pages arc ingratiatingly real; and the w'orld which she dc- 

• The present writer regrets that the brevity of life has proented his reading more 
than the first of the four volumes into which Arthur Waiey has so perfeedy translated 

Murasaki’s tale. 
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scribes, though it is confined for the most part to im{>erial palaces and 
palatial homes, has all the color of a life actually lived or seen.* It is an 
aristocratic life, not much concerned with the cost of bread and love; 
but within that limitation it is described without sensational resort to 
e.xceptional characters or events. As Lady Murasaki makes Uma no-Kami 
say of certain realistic painters: 


Ordinar)’’ hills and rivers, just as they arc, houses such as you may 
see everywhere, with all their real beauty of harmony and form— 
quietly to draw such scenes as this, or to show what lies behind 
some intimate hedge that is folded away far from the world, and 
thick trees upon some unheroic hill, and all this with befitting care 
for composition, projjortion and the life—such works demand the 
highest master’s utmost skill, and must needs draw the common 
craftsman into a thousand blunders.** 


No later Japanese novel has reached the excellence of GcTzj/, or has had 
so profound an influence upon the literary development of the language." 
During the eighteenth century fiction had another zenith, and various 
novelists succeeded in surpassing the Lady Murasaki in the length of their 
tales, or the freedom of their pornography." Santo Kioden published in 
1791 an Edifying Story Booky but it proved so little to its purpose that the 
authorities, under the law prohibiting indecency, sentenced him to be 
handcuffed for fifty days in his own home. Santo was a vendor of tobacco- 
pouches and quack medicines; he married a harlot, and made his first repu¬ 
tation by a volume on the brothels of Tokyo. He gradually reformed the 
morals of his pen, but could not untcach his public the habit of buying 
great quantities of his books. Encouraged, he violated all precedents in the 
history of Japanese fiction by demanding payment from the men who pub¬ 
lished his works; his predecessors, it seemed, had been content with an in- 

• Even into the ordinar)' home oar Lady enters with understanding, and makes Uma 
no-Kami express, about the year 1000, a modernistic plea for feminine education: “Then 
there is the zealous housewife, who, regardless of her appearance, twTsts her hair behind 
her ears, and devotes herself entirely to the details of our domestic welfare. The hus¬ 
band. in his comings and gomgs about the world, is certain to sec and hear many 

things \»*hich he cannot discuss \s*ith strangers, but would gladly talk over with an 
intimate who could listen with sympathy and understanding, some one who could laugh 
with him or weep, as need be. It often happens, too, that some political event will 
gready perturb or amuse him, and he sits apart longing to tell some one about h. But 
the wife only saj-s, lighdy, ‘\\"hat is the matter?’ and shows no interest. This is apt 
to be very trying.”* 
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viradon to dinner. zMost of the ficrion writers were j>oor Bohemians, 
whom the people classed with actors among the lowest ranks of society." 
Less sensational and more ably written than Kioden’s were the novels of 
Kyokutei Bakin (1767-1848), who, like Scott and Dumas, transformed 
history into vivid romance. His readers grew so fond of him that he un¬ 
wound one of his stories into a hundred volumes. Hokusai illustrated some 
of Bakin's novels until, being geniuses, they quarreled and parted. 

The jolliest of these later novelists was Jippensha Ikku (d. 1831), the 
Le Sage and Dickens of japan. Ikku began his adult life with three mar¬ 
riages, of which two were quickly ended by fathers-in-law who could not 
understand his literary habits. He accepted poverty with good humor, 
and, having no furniture, hung his bare walls with paintings of the furni¬ 
ture he might have had. On holidays he sacrihed to the gods with pictures 
of excellent offerings. Being presented with a bathtub in the common 
interest, he carried it home inverted on his head, and overthrew with ready 
wit the pedestrians who fell in his way. When his publisher came to see 
him he invited him to take a bath; and while his invitation was being ac¬ 
cepted he decked himself in the publisher’s clothes, and paid his New 
Year’s Day calls in proper ceremonial costume. His masterpiece, the 
Hhakitrige, was published in twelve parts berween 1802 and 1822, and 
told a rollicking talc in the vein of The Posthw/totis Papers of the Pick- 
ivick C/w^—Aston calls it “the most humorous and entertaining book in 
the Japanese language.”* On his deathbed Ikku enjoined his pupils to 
place upon his corpse, before the cremation then usual in Japan, certain 
packets which he solemnly entrusted to them. At his funeral, prayers hav¬ 
ing been said, the pyre was lighted, whereup)on it turned out that the 
packets were full of firecrackers, which exploded merrily. Ikku had kept 
his youthful promise that his life would be full of surprises, even after his 
death. 

2 , History 

The historians—Arai Hakuseki 

We shall not find Japanese historiography so interesting as its fiction, 
though we may have some difficulty in distinguishing them. TTic oldest sur¬ 
viving work in Japanese literature is the Kojikiy or “Record of Ancient 
Things,” written in Chinese characters by Yasumaro in 712; here legend so 
often takes the place of fact that the highest Shinto loyalty would be needed 
to accept it as history'." After the Great Reform of 645 the government 
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thought it advisable to transform the past again; and about 720 a new history' 
appeared, the Nihongiy or “Record of Nippon,” written in the Chinese lan¬ 
guage, and adorned with passages bravely stolen from Chinese works and 
sometimes placed, without any fetich Lsm of chronolog)% in the mouths of 
ancient Japanese. Nevertheless the book was a more serious attempt to record 
the facts than the Kofiki had been, and it provided the foundation for most 
later histories of early Japan. From that time to this there have been many 
histories of the country', each more patriotic than the last. In 1334 Kitabatake 
wrote a “History of the True Succession of the Divine Monarchs”-thc 
Jintoshotoki—on this modest and now familiar note: 

Great Yamato (Jap>an) is a divine country. It is only our land 
whose foundations were first laid by the Divine Ancestor. It alone 
has been transmitted by the Sun Goddess to a long line of her 
descendants. There is nothing of this kind in foreign countries. 
Therefore it is called the Divine Land.** 

First printed in 1649, this work began that mov’ement for the restoration of 
the ancient faith and state which culminated in the passionate polemics of 
iMoto-ori. The very' grandson of lyeyasu, Mitsu-kuni, by his Dai Nihonshi 
( The Great History' of Japan, 1851)—a 240-volume picture of the imperial 
and feudal past-played a posthumous part in preparing his countrymen to 
overthrow the Tokugawa Shogunate. 

Perhaps the most scholarly and impartial of Japanese historians was Arai 
Hakuseki, whose learning dominated the intellectual life of Yedo in the 
second half of the sev'enteenth century'. Arai smiled at the theology of the 
orthodox Christian missionaries as “very' childish,”** but he was bold enough 
to ridicule also some of the legends which his own people mistook for his¬ 
tory.** His greatest work, the Hankarnpity a thirty'-volume history of the 
DahnyOy is one of the marvels of literature; for though it must have required 
much research, it apf>cars to have been composed within a few months.** 
Arai derived something of his learning and judgment from his study of the 
Chinese philosophers. When he lectured on the Confucian classics the Shogun 
lyenobu, we arc told, listened with rapt and reverent attention, in summer 
refraining from brushing the mosquitoes from his head, in winter turning his 
head away from the speaker before wiping his running nose.** In his auto- 
bic^raphy Arai paints a devout picture of his father, and shows the Japanese 
citizen at his simplest and best: 

Ever since I came to understand the heart of things, my memory 
is that the daily routine of his life was exactly the same. He never 
failed to get up an hour before daybreak. He then had a cold bath. 
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and did his hair himself. In cold weather the woman who was my 
mother would propose to order hot water for him, but this he would 
not allow, as he wished to avoid giving the servants trouble. When 
he was over scvenu% and my mother also was advanced in years, 
sometimes, when ^e cold weather was unendurable, a lighted 
brazier was brought in, and they lay down to sleep with their feet 
against it. Beside the fire was placed a kenie with hot water, which 
my father drank when he got up. Both of them honored the way 
of Buddha. My father, when he had arranged his hair and adjusted 
his clothing, never neglected to make obeisance to Buddha. . . . 
After he was dressed he waited quietly for the dawn, and then went 
out to his official duty. . . . He was never known to betray anger, 
nor do 1 remember that, even when he laughed, he gave way to 
boisterous mirth. Much less did he ever descend to \’iolcnt language 
when he had occasion to reprimand anyone. In his conversation he 
used as few words as possible. His demeanor was grave. I have 
never seen him stanled, flurried, or impatient. . . . The room he 
usually occupied he kept cleanly swept, had an old picture hung on 
the wall, and a few flowers which were in season were set out in a 
vase. He would spend the day looking at them. He painted a little 
in black and white, not being fond of colors. When in good health 
he never troubled the ser%'ant, but did eveiy'thing for himself." 


3 . The Essay 

The Lady Set Shonagon—Ka?no no-Chontei 

Arai was an essayist as well as an historian, and made brilliant contribu¬ 
tions to what is perhaps the most delightful department of Japanese litera¬ 
ture. Here, as in fiction, a woman stands at the top; for Lady Sei Shona- 
gon’s “Pillow Sketches” {Makura Zoshi) Is usually accorded the highest as 
well as the earliest place in this field. Brought up in the same court and 
generation as Lady Murasaki, she chose to describe the refined and scan¬ 
dalous life about her in casual sketches whose excellence in the original 
can only be guessed at by us from the charm that survives in translation. 
Bom a Fujiwara, she rose to be a lady in waiting to the Empress. On the 
latter’s death Lady Sei retired, some say to a convent, others say to poverty. 
Her book show^ no touch of either. She takes the easy morals of her time 
according to the eas)^ judgment of her time, and does not think too highly 
of spoil-sport ecclesiastics. 
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A preacher ought to be a good-looking man. It is then easier to 
keep your eyes fixed on his face, without which it is impossible to 
benefit by his discourse. Otherwise the eyes wander and you forget 
to listen. Ugly preachers have therefore a grave responsibility. . . . 

If preachers were of a more suitable age I should have pleasure in 
^ving a more favorable judgment- As matters actually stand, their 
sins are too fearful to think of." 

She adds little lists of her likes and dislikes: 

Cheerful things: 

Coming home from an excursion with the carriages full to over¬ 
flowing; 

To have lots of footmen who make the oxen and the carriages 
sp>ced along; 

A river-boat going down stream; 

Teeth nicely blackened. . . . 

Drear}* things: 

A nursery where a child has died; 

A brazier with the fire gone out; 

A coachman who is hated by his ox; 

The birth of a succession of female children in the house of a 
scholar. 

Detestable things: 

People who, when you are telling a stoiy*, break in with “Oh, 

I know,” and give quite a different version from your 

OUTl. . . . 

While on friendly terms with a man, to hear him sound the 
praises of a woman whom he has known. . . . 

A visitor who tells a long story when you arc in a hurr}% 

The snoring of a man whom you arc tiy ing to conceal, and 
who has gone to sleep in a place where he has no busi¬ 
ness. ... ' 

Fleas." 

The Lady s only rival for the highest place in the Japanese essay is Kamo 
no-Chomei. Being refused the succession to his father as the superior 
guardian of the Shinto shrine of Kamo at Kyoto, Chomei became a Bud¬ 
dhist monk, and at fifty retired to a contemplative life in a mountain hermit¬ 
age. There he wrote his farewell to the busy world under the title of 
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Hojoki (1212)- i.c., “The Record of Ten Feet Square.” After describing 
the difficulties and annoyances of city life, and the great famine of i i8i,* 
he tells how he built himself a hut ten feet square and seven feet high, and 
settled down contentedly to undisturbed philosophy and a quiet comrade¬ 
ship with natural things. An American, reading him, hears the voice of 
Thoreau in thirteenth-century Japan. Apparently every generation has 
had its W^aldcn Pond. 


IV. THEDRA.MA 

The plays — Their character —The popular stage —The 

Japanese Shakespeare—Sutmnary judgment 

Last of all, and hardest to understand, is the Japanese drama. Brought 
up in our English tradition of the theatre, from Henry IV to Mary of 
Scotland, how shall we ever attune ourselves to tolerate what must seem to 
us the fustian and pantomime of the No plays of Japan? We must forget 
Shakespeare and go back to Everyman, and even farther to the religious 
origins of Greek and modem European drama; then we shall be oriented 
to watch the development of the ancient Shinto pantomime, the ecclesias¬ 
tical kagttra dance, into that illumination of pantomime by dblogue which 
constitutes the No (or lyrical) form of Japanese play. About the four¬ 
teenth century Buddhist priests added choral songs to their processional 
pantomimes; then they added individual characters, contrived a plot to give 
them action as well as speech, and the drama was bom.* 

These pla>^ like the Greek, were performed in trilogies; and occasion¬ 
ally Kyogen, or farces (“mad words”), were acted in the intervals, to re¬ 
lieve and facilitate the tension of emotion and thought. The first part of 
the trilogy was devoted to propitiating the gods, and was hardly more 
than a religious pantomime; the second was performed in full armor, 
and was designed to frighten all evil spirits away; the third was of a 
milder mood, and sought to portray some chamiing aspect of nature, or 
some delightful phase of Japanese life.** The lines were written for the 
most part in blank verse of twelve syllables. The actors were men of stand¬ 
ing, even among the aristocracy; a playbill survives which mdicates that 
Nobunaga, Hideyoshi and lyeyasu all participated as actors in zNo play 
about 1580.** Each actor wore a mask, carvxd our of wood with an artistry 
that makes such masks a prize for the art collector of tod ay. Scenery was 

- _ i 

• His description of this has been quoted abo\-e, p. 852. 
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meagre; the passionate imagination of the audience could be relied upon 
to create the background of the action. The stories were of the simplest, 
and did not matter much: one of the most popular told of the impover¬ 
ished Ssnmtrai who, to warm a wandering monk, cut down his most cher¬ 
ished plants to make a fire; whereupon the monk turned out to be the 
Regent, and gave the knight a goodly reward. But as we in the West may 
go again and again to hear an opera whose story is old and perhaps ridicu¬ 
lous, so the Japanese, even today, weep over this oft-told tale,** because the 
excellence of the acting renews on each occasion the power and sig¬ 
nificance of the play. To the hasty and businesslike visitor such perform¬ 
ances as he may find of these dramatized lyrics are rather amusing than im¬ 
pressive; nevenheless a Japanese poet says of them: “Oh, what a tragedy 
and beauty in the No stage! I always think that it would certainly be a 
great thing if the No drama could be properly introduced into the West. 
The result would be no small protest against the Western stage. It would 
mean a revelation. Japan itself, however, has not composed such plays 
since the seventeenth centur)% though it acts them devotedly today. 

The histoiy^ of the drama, in most countries, is a gradual change from 
the predominance of the chorus to the supremacy of some individual role 
—at M'hich jx)int, in most such sequences, development ends. As the his¬ 
trionic art advanced in tradition and excellence in Japan it created popular 
personalities who subordinated the play to themselves. Finally panto¬ 
mime and religion sank to a subordinate nMe, and the drama became a 
war of individuals, full of violence and romance. So was bom the kabiiki 
shibaiy or popular theatre, of Japan. The first such theatre was established 
about the year 1600 by a nun who, tired of convent walls, set up a stage at 
Osaka, and practised dancing for a livelihood.** As in England and France, 
the presence of women on the stage seemed revolting and was forbidden; 
and since the upper classes (except in safe disguise) shunned these per¬ 
formances, the actors became almost a pariah caste, with no social incen¬ 
tive to keep their profession from immorality and corruption. Men per¬ 
force took the parts of women, and carried their imitation to such a point as 
to deceive not only their audiences but themselves; many of these actors of 
female roles remained women off the stage.** Perhaps because lighting was 
poor, the actors painted their faces with vivid colors, and wore rol^ of 
gorgeous designs to indicate and dignify their roles. Back of the stage and 
about it, usually, were choral and individual reciters, who sometimes car¬ 
ried on the vocal piarts while the actors confined themselves to pantomime. 

I he audience sat on the matted floor, or in tiers of boxes at either side.** 
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The most famous name in the popular drama of Japan is Chikamatsu 
IMonzaycmon (1653-1724). His countiymcn compare him with Shake¬ 
speare; English critics, resenting the comparison, accuse Chikamatsu of 
violence, extravagance, bombast, and improbable plots, while granting him 
“a certain barbaric vigor and luxuriance”;" apparently the similarity is 
complete. Such foreign plays seem mere melodrama to us, because either 
the meaning or the nuances of the language are concealed from us; but this 
would probably be the effect of a Shakespearean play upon one unable to 
appreciate its language or follow its thought. Chikamatsu seems to have 
made undue use of lovers’ suicides to cap his climaxes, in the style of 
Rojfieo and Juliet; but perhaps with this excuse, that suicide was almost as 
popular in Japanese life as on the stage. 

A foreign historian, in these matters, can only report, but cannot judge. 
Japanese acting, to a transient obser\'er, seems less complex and mature, but 
more vigorous and exalting than the European; Japanese plays seem more 
plebeianly melodramatic, but less emasculated with superficial intellectual- 
ism, than the plays of France, Elngland and America today. So, reversely, 
janesese poetry seems slight and bloodless, and too aristocratically refined, 
to us whose appetite has taken in lyrics of almost epic length (like Maud), 
and epics of such dulncss that doubtless Homer himself would nod if he 
were compelled to read the accumulated Iliad. The Japanese novel seems 
sensational and sentimental; and yet two of the supreme masterpieces of 
English fiction— To7w Jones and Picku'ick Pjperf—have apparently their 
equal counterparts in the Genji Monogatari and the Hizakurigey and per¬ 
haps Lady Murasaki excels in subtlety, grace and understanding even the 
great Fielding himself. All things are dull that are remote and obscure; and 
things Japanese will remain obscure to us until we can completely forget 
our Western heritage and completely absorb Japan’s. 

V. THE ART OF LITTLE THINGS 

Creative mutation—Music and the dance—^Inrd*^ atid '^"netsuke"— 
Hidari Jmgaro—Lacquer 

The outward forms of Japanese art, like almost every external feature 
of Japanese life, came from China; the inner force and spirit, like ever)'- 
thing essential in Japan, came from the people themselves. It is true that 
the wave of ideas and immigration that brought Buddhism to Japan in the 
seventh centuty'^ brought also, from China and Korea, art forms and im- 
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pulses bound up with that faith, and no more original with China and 
Korea than with Japan; it is true, even, that cultural elements entered not 
only from China and India, but from Assyria and Greece—the features of 
the Kamakura Buddhoj for example, are more Greco-Bactrian than Japa¬ 
nese. But such foreign stimuli were used creatively in Japan; its people 
learned quickly to distinguish beauty, from ugliness; its rich men sometimes 
prized objects of art more than land or gold,* and its anists labored with 
self-effacing devotion. These men, though arduously trained through a 
long apprenticeship, seldom received more than an anisan’s vv^age; if for a 
moment w^ealth came to them they gave it away with Bohemian reckless¬ 
ness, and soon relapsed into a natural and comfortable poverty." But only 
the artist-artisans of ancient Egypt and Greece, or of medieval China, 
could rival their industry, taste and skill. 

The very life of the people was instinct with art—in the neatness of their 
homes, the beauty of their clothing, the refinements of their ornaments, 
and their spontaneous addiction to song and dance. For music, like life, 
had come to Japan from the gods themselves; had not Izanagi and Izanami 
sung in choruses at the creation of the earth? A thousand years later the 
Emperor Inkyo, we read, played on a u'agon (a kind of zither), and his 
Elmpress danced, at an imperial banquet given in 419 to signalize the open¬ 
ing of a new palace. When Inkyo died a Korean king sent eighty musicians 
to attend the funeral; and these players taught the Japanese new instru¬ 
ments and new modes—some from Korea, some from China, some from 
India. When the Daibutsu was installed in the temple of Todaiji at Nara 
(752), music from T’ang Chinese masters was played in the ceremony; 
and the Shoso-in^ or Imperial Treasure-house, at Nara still shows the varied 
instruments used in those ancient days. Singing and recitative, court music 
and monastic dance music, formed the classical modes, while popular airs 
were strummed on the biu'a—a lute—or the sarmsen—a three-stringed 
banjo." The Japanese had no great composers, and wrote no books about 
music; their simple compositions, played in five notes of the harmonic 
minor scale, had no harmony, and no distinction of major and minor keys; 
but almost every Japanese could play somc»onc of the twenty instruments 
which had come over from the continent; and any one of these, when 
properly played, said the Japanese, vv'ould make the very dust on the ceil- 

• Hideyoshi’s generals, after successful campaigns, seem to have been contcnt-occa- 
sionally—to be rewarded not with new areas and revenues, but with rare pieces of 
potter)' or porcelain." 
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ing dance.** The dance itself enjoyed “a vogue unparalleled in any other 
country”**—not so much as an appendage to love as in the service of re¬ 
ligious or communal ceremony; sometimes a whole village turned out in 
costume to celebrate a joyful occasion with a universal dance. Professional 
dancers entertained great audiences with their skill; and men as well as 
women, even in the highest circles, gave much time to the art. When 
Prince Genji, says the Lady Alurasaki, danced the “Waves of the Blue 
Sea” with his friend To no-Chujo, eveiy^one was moved. “Never had the 
onlookers seen feet tread so delicately, nor heads so exquisitely poised.... 
So moving and beautiful was this dance that at the end of it the Emperor’s 
eyes were wet, and all the princes and great gentlemen wept aloud.”** 

Meanwhile all who could afford it adorned their persons not only with 
fine brocades and painted silks, but with delicate objects characteristic, al¬ 
most definitive, of the old Japan. Shrinking ladies flined from behind fans 
of alluring loveliness, while men flaunted iietsuke, imo and expensively 
carved swords. The htro was a little box attached to the belt by a cord; it 
was usually composed of several infolding cases carefully car\’ed in ivory 
or wood, and contained tobacco, coins, writing materials, or other casual 
necessities. To keep the cord from slipping under the belt, it was bound at 
the other end to a tiny toggle or netsitke (from we, end, and tsiike, to 
fasten), upon whose cramped surface some artist had fashioned, with lav¬ 
ish care, the forms of deities or demons, philosophers or fairies, birds or 
reptiles, fishes or insects, flowers or leaves, or scenes from the life of the 
people. Here that impish humor in which Japanese art so far excels all others 
found free and yet modest play. Only the most careful examination can 
reveal the full subtlety and significance of these representations; but even 
a glance at this microcosm of fat women and priests, of agile monkeys and 
delightful bugs, cut upon less than a cubic inch of ivory or wood, brings 
home to the student the unique and passionately artistic quality of the 
Japanese people.* 

Hidari (i.e., “left-handed”) Jingaro was the most famous of Japanese 
sculptors in wood. Legend told how he had lost an arm and gotten a 
name: when an offended conqueror demanded of Jingaro’s Dahnyo the 
life of his daughter, Jingaro car\*ed a severed head so realistically that the 
conqueror ordered the artist’s left hand to be cut off as punishment for 
killing the daughter of his lord.** It was Jingaro whose chisel formed the 


•The author b indebted to Mr. Adolf Kroch of Chicago for permission to examine 
his fine collection of nctsuke and htro. 
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elephants and the sleeping cat at the shrine of lycyasu at Nikko, and the 
*'Gatc of the Imperial Envoy” at the Nish^Hongvvan rcmplc in Kyoto. 
On the inner panels of this gate the artist told the ston^ of the Chinese sage 
who w ashed his car because it had been cotitaminatcd by a proposal chat 
he should accept the throne of his countr>\ and the austere cowherd w'ho 
quarreled with the sage for thus defiling the river “ But Jingaro was merely 
the most characterful of the now nameless artists \vho adorned a thousand 
Structures with lovingly can^'ed or lacquered wood. The lacquer tree 
found in the islands a peculiarly congenial habitat, and w*as nourished with 
skilful care. The artisans sometimes covered with successive coats of 
lacquer, cotton and lacquer a form chiseled in woodj but more often they 
went CO the pains of modeling a statue in clay^ making from this a hoUow’ 
mould, and then pouring into the mould several layers of lacquer, each 
Thicker than before.” The Japanese carv^er lifted wood to a full equality 
wTth marble as a material for art, and filled shrines, mausolea and palaces 
w^ith the fairest wood-dccorarion known in Asia. 


ARCHITECTURE 

Temples—Falace^—The shrme of lyeyasu—Hcf/ies 

In the year 594 the Empress Suiko, being convinced of the truth or 
utility of Buddhism, ordered the building of Buddhist temples throughout 
her realm. Prince Shotoku, who was entrusted with carrying out this edict, 
brought in from Korea priests, architects, W'ood-can^ers, bronze found¬ 
ers, clay modelers, masons, gilders, tile-makers, v-'cavers, and other skilled 
artisans “ This vast cultural importation was almost the beginning of art 
in Japan, for Shmto had frow ned upon ornate edifices and had counte¬ 
nanced no figures to misrepresent the gods. From that moment Buddhist 
shrines and statuary filled the land- The temples were essentially like 
those of Cliina, but more richly ornamented and more delicately carved. 
Here, too, majestic fc>rj 7 , or gateways, marked the ascent or approach 
to the sacred retreat; bright colors adorned the wooden walls, great beams 
held up a tiled roof gleaming under the sun, and minor structures—a drum- 
tower, e, g-, or a pagoda—mediated between the central sanctuary and the 
surrounding trees. The greatest achievements of the foreign artists was 
the group of temples at Horiuji, raised under the guidance of Prince 
Shotoku near Nara about the year 616. It stands to the credit of the most 
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living of building materials chat one of these wooden edifices has sundved 
unnumbered earthquakes and outlasted a hundred thousand temples of 
sconce and it stands to the glory of the builders that nothing erected in 
later Japan has surpassed the sintplc majesty of this oldest shrine. Per¬ 
haps as beautiful, and only slightly younger, are the temples of Nara 
icscif, above all the perfectly proportioned Golden Hall of the Todaiji 
Temple there; Nara, says Ralph Adams Cram, contains "the most precious 
architecture in all Asia.”'" 

The next zenith of building in Japan came under the Asbikaga Sho- 
gunace. Yoshiniitsu, resolved to make Kyoto the fairest capital on earth, 
built for the gods a pagoda jtSo feet high; for his mother the Takakura 
Palace, of which a single door cost 20,000 pieces of gold (!■ 150,000); for 
himself a Flower Palace, that consumed $5,000,000; and che Golden 
Pavilion of Kinkakuji for the glory of all* Hideyoshi too tried to rival 
Kublai Khan, and built at jMomoyama a “Palace of Pleasure” w'hich his 
’whim tore down again a few years after its completion; we imy judge 
its magnificence from the "day long portal” removed from it to adorn 
the temple of Nishi-EIongwan; all day long, said its admirers, one might 
gaze at that can'cd portal w^irhout exhausting its Excellence. Kano Yeitoku 
played Ictinus and Pheidias to Hideyoshi, but adorned his buildings ’with 
Venetian splendor rather chan with Attic restraint; never had Jaj^an, or 
Asia, seen such abounding decoration before. Under Hideyoshi, too, the 
gloomy Castle of Osaka took fonn, to dominate the Pittsburgh of Ja|>an, 
and become the death-place of his son. 

Tyeyasu inclined rather to philosophy and letters than to an; but after 
his death his grandson, lyeinirsu, concent himself with a wooden shanty 
for his palace, lavished the resources of Japanese wealth and arc to build 
around the ashes of lyeyasu at N'ikko the fairest memorial ever raised to 
any individual in the Far East. I lore, ninety miles from Tok^r o, on a quiet 
hiU reached by a shaded ai enue of stately cryqjromerias* the architects of 
the SbogiiJi laid dowm first a series of spacious and gradual approaches, 
then an ornate but lovely Yo-inei-mon Gate, then, by a brook crossed 
with a sacred and untouchable bridge, a series of mausolea and temples in 
lacquered wood, femininely beautiful and frail. The decoration is extrava¬ 
gant, che construction is ’sveak, the omnipresent red paint flares like a 
hectic rouge amid the modest green of the trees; and yet a country in¬ 
carnadined with blossoms every spring may need brighter colors to express 
its spirit than those that might serve and please a less impassioned race. 
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\Vg cannot quite call this arcliitecturc great, for the demon of earth¬ 
quake has willed that Japan should build on a timid scale, and not pile 
stones into the sky to crash dcstmcrively when the planer wrinkles its 
skin* [fence the homes arc of wood and seldotn rise beyond a story or 
two; only the repeated experience of fire and the reiterated commands of 
the govcmjnent prevailed upon the citizens of the cities, when they could 
afford it, to cover their wooden cottages and palaces with roofs of tile* 
ITic aristocracy, unable to raise their mansions into the clouds, spread 
them spaciously over the earth, despite an imperial edict limiting the size 
of a dwelling to 140 yards square. A palace was rarely one building; 
usually it was a main structure connected by covered walks with sub¬ 
ordinate edifices for various groups in the family* There was no distinction 
of dining-room, living-room or bedroom; the same chamber could serve 
any purpose, for at a moment's notice a table might be laid down upon 
the matted floor, or the rolled up bedding might be taken from its hiding- 
place and spread out for the nigivt. Sliding panels or removable partitions 
separated or united the rooms, and even the latticed or windowed walls 
were easily folded up to give full phy to the sun, or the cooling evening 
air. Pretty blinds of split bamboo offered shade and privacy* Windows 
were a luxury; in the poorer homes the summer light found many open¬ 
ings, which in winter were blocked up with oded paper to keep out the 
cold* Japanese architecture gives the appearance of having been bom in 
the tropics, and of having been transported too recklcsssly into islands chat 
stretch up their necks to shivering Kamcliatka* In the more southern towns 
these fragile and simple homes have a style and beauty of their own, and 
offer appropriate dwellings for the once gay children of the sun. 


VII* METALS AND STATUES 

S'lL'ords—Mirrors—The Trimty of Horhiji—Colossi—Religion 

and sojjlptnre 

The sword of the SaJntirai was stronger than his dwelling, for the metal¬ 
workers of Japan spent themselves on making blades superior to those of 
Damascus or Toledo," sharji enough to sever a man from shoulder to 
thigh at a blow, and ornamented with guards and handles so highly deco¬ 
rated, or so heavily inlaid with gems, that they W'cre not always perfectly 
adapted to homicide. Ocher workers in metal made bronze mirrors so 
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brilliant that legends arose to conimemoracc their perfection. So a peasant, 
having bought a mirror for the first dme, thought that he recognized in it 
the face of his dead father^ he hid it as a great treasure, but so often con¬ 
sulted it that his suspicious wife ferreted ir out, and \i'as horrified to find 
in it the picture of a woman about her own age, who was apparently her 
husband's mistress." Still other artisatis cast tremendous bells, like die 
forty-nine-ton monster at Nara {731 a.d,), and brought from them a 
sweeter tone than our clanging metal clappers elicit in the West, by strik¬ 
ing a boss on the outer surface of the bcU with a swinging beam of wood. 

The sculptors used wood or metal rather than stone, since their soil 
was poor in granite and marble; and yet, despite all difiiculrics of material, 
they came to surpass rhcir Chinese and Korean teachers in this most 
definitive of all the arts—for everj’' other art secretly emulates sculpture’s 
patient removal of the inappropriate. Almost the earliest, and perhaps the 
greatest, masterpiece of sculpture in japan is the bronze Trinity at Horiuji 
—a Buddlia seated on a lotus bud between two Bodhtsaitiva^j before a 
screen and halo of bronze only less beautiful than the stone lacery of 
Aurangzeb’s screen in the Taj Mahal. Wc do not know whose hands 
reared these temples and builr thus statuary; we may admit Korean teachers, 
Chinese c.xamplcs, Indian motives, even Creek influences coming down 
from far ionia across a thousand years; but we arc sure that this Trinity 
is among the most signal accomplishments in the history of art.* 

Possibly because their stature was short, and their bodies could hardly 
contain all the ambitions and capacities of their souls, the Japanese cook 
pleasure in building colossi, and had better success in this questionable 
art than even the Egyptians. In the year 747, an epidemic of smallpox 
having broken out in japan, the Enq>eror Shoinu commissioned Kiminiaro 
to cast a gigantic Buddha in propitiation of the gods. For this purpose 
Kimimaxo used 437 tons of bronze, 188 pounds of gold, 165 pounds of 


* Perhaps ihc great Shcnoku Taishi, statesman and Mtisc. had something to do with 

this achievement, for vve know that he plied the chtscl, and cut many statues m waod.** 
Kobo Daishi (ca. 81S) was a sculpior as virelJ as a piintcrp a scholar and a saini^ 
Hokusai, to ™ggcsE hts versatility, picmrcd him wielding five brushes at once, with 
hands and feet and mourb," Unkei (1180-1 ajo> made charaDcerful pomaic-busB of him¬ 
self and many priests, and can'cd dclighcfuJly tenible figure of Hell's Supreme Court, 
and those siuriing gods whose function it was to frighten away, w'ith rhe ugliness of 
their faces, aU spirits of evil. His fattier Kokei, Inis son Jolcci, and his pupil Jokaku 
helped him to make the Japanese supreme in the art of sculpturing wood. 
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mercury^ seven tons of vegetable wax, and several tons of charcoaL Two 
years and seven attempts were required for the work, ^ITie head Tivas 
cast in a single mould, bur the body was formed of several metal plates 
soldered together and thickly covered wkh gold. More impressive to the 
foreign eye than this saturnine countenance at Nara is the Daihtttsti of 
Kamakura, cast of bronze in 1151 by Ono Goroyemoti; here, perhaps be¬ 
cause the colossus sits on an elevation in the open air, within a pleasant 
entourage of trees, the size seems to accord w ith the purpose, and the artist 
has expressed with remarkable simplicity the spirit of Buddhist contempla¬ 
tion and peace. Once a temple housed the figure, as stUl is the case at Kara* 
but in 1495 a great tidal irVavc destroyed both the temple and the town, 
leaving the bronze philosopher serene amid widespread destruction, suffer¬ 
ing and death, Hideyoshi too built a colossus at Kyoto; for five years fifty 
thousand men labored at this Buddha, and the great Taiko himself, clad 
in the garb of a common laborer, sometimes helped them conspicuously at 
their task. But hardly had it been erected when, in 1596, an earthquake 
threw it down, and scattered the wreckage of its sheltering sanctuary about 
its head. Hideyoshi, says Japanese story, shot an arrow at the fallen idol, 
saying, scornfully, “I placed you here at great expense, and you cannot 
even defend your own temple/'* 

From such colossi to dangling netsuke Japanese sculpture ran the range 
of every figure and every size. Sometimes its ma^ts, like Takamura to¬ 
day, gave years of labor to figures hardly a foot tall, and took delight in 
representing gnarled octogenarians, jolly gourmands and philosophic friars. 
It was good that humor sustained them, for most of the gains chat came 
from their coil went to their subtle employers rather than to themselves, 
and in their larger works they \^'crc much harassed by conventions of sub¬ 
ject and treatment laid upon them by the priests. The priests wanted gods, 
nor counesans, from the sculptors; they wished to inspire the people to 
piet}\ or to fashion their virtues with fear, rather than to arouse in them 
the sense and ecstasy of beaury. Bound hand and soul to religion, sculp¬ 
ture decayed when faith lost its warmth and powder; and, as in Egypt, the 
stiffness of conventions, when piety had fled, became the rigor of death. 
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VllL POTTERY 

Tb^ Chinese stmmhis—The potters of tli'Len—Pottery mid tea— 
Goto Saipro brought the mi of porcelam front Flizetj 
to Kagj—The nmeteentb oentnry 

In a sense it is not quite just to Japan to speak of her importing civillza- 
tjoti from Korea and Chinas except in the sense in which northwestern 
Europe took its civilization from Greece and Rome, We mi^ht also view all 
the peoples of tl^e Far Elast as one ethnic and cultural unity, m which each 
part, like die provinces of one countiy^ produced in its time and place an art 
and culture akin to and dependent upon the art and culture of the rest. So 
Japanese pottery is a part and phase of Far Eastern cerainics:, fundamental! v 
like the Chinese, and yet scamped i^cith the characteiiscic delicacy and jfineness 
of all Japanese work. Until the coming of the Korean artisans in the seventh 
ccntujy, Japanese pottery was merely an industry, moulding crude materials 
for common use; diere was, apparently, no glazed pottery^ in the Far East be¬ 
fore the eighth centiiiy% much less any porcelain." The industry became an 
art largely as a result of the entrance of tea ki the thirteenth centu^}^ Chinese 
tea-cups of Sung design came in wJth tea, and aroused the admiration of die 
Japanese* In the year mj Kato Sliirozemon, a Japanese potter, made his 
way perilously to China, studied ceramics dicre for six years, returned to sec 
up his own factoiy^ at !^p;o, and so far suqiassed all preceding pottery in the 
islands that Seto-?nc 7 fo^ or SetO’-^arej became a generic name for ail Japanese 
pottcr}% just as chttiawaTe, in die seventeenth ccntuiA', became the English 
term for porcelain. The Shogitn ’^'oritomo made Shirozemon^s future by 
setting the fashion of ren^rding minor sendees with presents of Shirozemon's 
tea-jars, filled iiith the new man»xl of powdered tea. Today the surviving 
specimens of this Toshiro-yabi* arc accounted almost beyond price; they are 
sivathed in costly brocade, and kept in boxes of the finest lacquer, while their 
o^mers arc spoken of with bated breach as tlic aristocracy of connoisseurs*" 
Three hundred years; later another Japanese, Shonzui, was lured to China to 
study its famous potteries. On his return he established a faccorv* at Arita, 
in the province of Hizen. He w-as harassed, ho^^cver, by the difficulty of 
finding in the soil of his countty^ minerals as well adapted as those of Cliina 
to make a fine pate; and it was said of his products that one of their main 
ingredients was the bo^s of his artisans. Nevertheless ShonzTui’'s wares of 
.Mohammedan blue we^ m excellent that the Chinese putters of the eight¬ 
eenth century' did thcirj M K to imitate them for e.xporc under his counter- 

* Toshiro was another natiK for Shlrazeniun; means ware. 
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feired naine; and the extant exampJes of his work arc now as highly A^alucd as 
the rarest paintings of japan's greatest masters of the brush." About 1605 a 
Korean, Risantpei, discovered at Izumi-yama, in the Arita district, immense 
deposits of prrcclain stone; and from that moment Hizen became the center 
of the ceramic industry in Japn. In Arita, too, labored the famous Kakienion, 
whoj after learning the arc of enameling from a Chinese shipmaster, made his 
name almost synonymous with delicately decorated enameled porcelain. 
Dutch merchants shipped large quantities of Hizen products to Europe from 
the port of Arita at Imari; 44,943 pieces went to Holland alone in the year 
1664. This brilliant hmri-yaki became the rage in Europe, and inspired 
Acbregt de Reiser to inaugurate the golden age of Dutch ceramics in his 
factories at Delft. 

Meanwhile the rise of the tea ceremony had stimulated a further develop 
mcnc in japan. In 1578 Nobunaga, at the suggestion of the tca-mastCr Rikyu, 
gave a large order for cups and other tea utensils to a family of Korean 
porters at Kyoto. A few years later Hideyoshi rewarded the family with a 
gold seal, and niade its wares, the Rsiku-yakif almost de riguetiT for the ritual 
of drinking tea. Hideyoshi's generals returned from their unsuccessful in¬ 
vasion of Korea with numerous captives, among whom, by a discrimination 
unusual in warriors, were many artists. In 1596 Shimazu Yoshihiro brought 
to Satsuma a hundred skilled Koreans, mcluding seventeen potters; and these 
men, with their successors, established throughout the world the high repu¬ 
tation of Satsuma for that richly colored glazed ware to v'hjth an Italian 
town has given our name of faience. But the greatest japancse master in this 
branch of the arc was the Kyoto porter Ninsci. Not only did he originate 
enameled faience, but he gave to his products a grace and proud restraint 
that have made them precious to collectors ever since, so that his mark has 
been more often counterfeited than that of any other artist in Japan." Be¬ 
cause of his work, decorated faience mounted to the intensity of a craze in 
the capital, and in some quarters of Kyoto cver>^ second house v as turned 
into a miniature pottery.*" Only less famous than Ninsei was Kenzan, older 
brother of the painter Korin. 

The romance that so often lurks behind ceramics appears in the story of 
how Goto Saijiro brought the art of porcelain from Hizen to Kaga. An 
excellent bed of potter's stone having been discovered near the village of 
Kutani, the feudal lord of the province resolved to establish a porcelain in¬ 
dustry there; and Goto ^vas sent to Hizen to study its methods of firing and 
design. But the secrets of the potters were so carefully concealed from out¬ 
siders tiwt Goto for a while was baffled. Finally he disguised himself as a 
senant, and accepted a menial place in the household of a potter. After three 
years Ills master admitted him to a pjtterj', and there Goto worked for four 
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years more. Then he deserted the ’wife whom he had married at Hizcn and 
tlie chUdren she had borne to hin^ and fled to Kaga^ ’\ehcre he gave 

his Jord a fulJ report of the methods he had learned. From that time on 
(1664) the potters of Kutani became masters^ and Kiitijni-yaki rivaled the 
best wares of Japan*" 

The Hizen potteries retained their leadership throughout the eighteenth 
centurv', Jargely is a result of the benevolent care which the feudal lord of 
Hirado lavished upcjn the ’workmen in his factories; for a century (1750- 
1843) the blue Michawaki wares of Hirado stood at the head of Japanese 
porcelains. In the nineteenth century' Zengoro Hozen brought the leadership 
to Kyoto hy clever imitations chat often surpassed lus models, so that some¬ 
times it became impossible to decide which was the original and \thich wsts 
the copy* In the final quarter of the century Japan developed 
enameling from the crude condition in which it had remained since its cntiy^ 
from China, and took the lead of the world in this field of ceramics.’' Ocher 
branches deteriorated during the same period^ for the rising den^nd of 
Europe for Japanese pottery' led to a style of exaggerated decoration alien to 
the native tastc» and the habits engendered in meeting these foreign orders 
affected the skill and weakened the traditions of the art* Here, as every'- 
where, the coming of industry' has been for a while a blight; mass produc¬ 
tion has taken die place of quality^ and mass consumption has replaced dis¬ 
criminating taste. Perhaps, after invention has run its fertile course* and social 
organization and experience hai*c spread the gift of leisure and taught its 
creative use, the curse may' be turned into a blessing; industry^ may lavish 
comforts upon the majority^ of men, while the worker, after paying his 
lowered tribute of hours to the machine, may once again become an artisan, 
and mm the mechanical produce, by loving individual treatment, into a work 
of personality^ and art* 


IX. PAtNTlXG 

Di^cultici of the stihject—Methodi itnd 7rtatertah—FoTT/is ffTtd 
ideals—Korean orighis iitid Buddhist hisphation—The Tosa 
Schooi—The rewm to ChinaSesshiti^Thc Kotio School 
—Koyetstt and Korm—Tbe Realistic School 

Japanese painting, even more than the other topics that have demanded 
a place In these pges, is a subject chat only specialists should touch; and if 
it is included here, along with other esoteric realms wherein angels have 
feared to tread, it is in the hope that through this veil of errors some 
glimpse may come, to the reader, of the fulness and quality of Japanese 
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civilization. The masterpieces of Japanese painting cover a period of 
twelve hundred )'cars, arc divided amongst a complex multiplicity of 
schools, have been lost or injured in the flow of time, and are nearly 
all hidden aw'ay in private collections in Japan.* Those few 
that arc open to alien study are so different in fonn, method, style and 
material from ^Vestem pictures that no competent judgment can be passed 
upon them by the Occidental mind. 

First of all, like their models in China, the paintings of Japan were once 
made with the same brush that ^vas used in writing, and, ns in Greece, the 
word for writing and for painring was originally one; painting was a 
graphic art. This initial fact has determined half the characteristics of Far 
Eastern painting, from the materials used to the subordination of color to 
line. The materials are simple: ink or w'ater-colors, a brush, and absorbent 
paper or silk. The labor is difficult: the artist works not erect but on his 
knees, bending over the silk or paper on the floor; and he must learn to con¬ 
trol his stroke so as to make seventy-one different degrees or stjdes of 
touch.” In the earlier centuries, w’hen Buddhism ruled the art of Japan, 
frescoes were painted, much in the manner of Ajanta or Turkestan; but 
nearly all the extant works of high repute take the form cither of 
(scrolls), kakei7iono (hangings), or screens. These pictures were made 
not to be arranged indigestibiy in picture gallerics^for there arc no such 
galleries in Japan—but to be viewed in private by the owner and his 
friends, or to form a part of some decorative scheme in a temple, a palace 
or a home. They were very seldom portraits of specific personalities; us¬ 
ually they were glimpses of nature, or scenes of martial action, or strokes 
of humorous or satirical observ'ation of the w-ays of animals, w-omen and 
men. 

They were poems of feeling rather than representations of things, and 
were closer to philosophy than to photography. The Japanese artist let 
realism alone, and rarely tried to imitate the external form of reality, f le 
scornfully left out shadows as irrelevant to essences, preferring to paint in 
plem a/r, w ith no modeling play of light and shade; and he smiled at West¬ 
ern insistence on the pcrapecrivc reduction of distant things. "*ln Japanese 
painting,*' said Hokusai, with philosophic tolerance, “form and color are 
represented without any attempt at relief, but in European methods relief 
and illusion are sought for/*^' The Japanese artist wished to convey a feci- 


• Perhap the best of aU ctfUtettons of the Kano ScliooJ^Mr.. Beppu’i at Tokyo—was 
almost completely dcstrov^d by' the canhqeuikc of 19^3+ 
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ing racher than an objecCj to suggest rather clian to rcprescnci It as un¬ 
necessary, in. his judgment, to show more chan a few significant ciemenrs 
in a scene j as in a Japanese poem, only so much should be shown as would 
arouse the appreciative mind to contribute to the esthetic result by Its 
own imagination* The painter too was a poet, and valued the rhythm 
of line and the music of forms infinitely more than the haphazard shape 
and structure of things. And like the poet he felt chat If he were true to 
his own feeling it would be realism enough. 


It was probably Korea that broughr painting to the restless empire that 
now has conquered her. Korean artists, presumably, painted the flowing and 
colorful frescoes of the Horiuji Temple, for there is nothing in the know'n 
history of Japan before the seventh centur}'' that could explain the sudden 
native achievemenc of such fauldcss excellence. The next stimulus came 
directly from China, through the studies there of the Japanese priests Kobo 
Daishi and Dengyo Daishi; on his return to Japan in So^ Kobo Daishi gave 
himself to painting as well as to sculpture, literature and pictVi and some of 
the oldest masterpieces are from his many-sided brushK Buddhism stimulated 
art in Japan, as it had done in China; the Zen practice of medication lent it¬ 
self to brooding creaciveness m color and form almost as readily as in philoso¬ 
phy and poem'; and visions of Amida Buddha became as frequent in Japa¬ 
nese art as Annunciations and Crucifixions on the w'alls and canvases of the 
Renaissance. Tlie priest Veishin Sozu (d. 1017) w'as the Fra Angelico and El 
Greco of this age, w'hose risings and descendings of Amida made him the 
greatest religious painter in the history' of Japan. By this time, however, 
Kose no-Kanaoka (fl. ca. 950) had begun the secularization of Japanese paint¬ 
ing; birds, flowers and anJmals began to rival gods and saints on the scrolls. 

But Kose^s brush still thought in Chinese terms; and moved along Chinese 
lines. It w'as not dlJ the suspension of intercourse with China in the ninth 
century had given Japan die first of five centuries of isolation that she began 
to paint her owm scenery and subjects m her own w'ay. About 1150, under 
the patronage of imperial and aristocratic circles at Kyoto, a national school 
of painting arose which protested against imported motives and styles, and 
set itself to decorate the luxurious homes of the capital w'ith the flowers and 
landscapes of Japan. The school had almost as many names as it had masters: 
yii?tt3to-r'ni, or Japanese Style; Waga-rtu^ again meaning Japanese Scjdc; . 
Kasiigay after its reputed founder; and finally the Tosa School, after its prin¬ 
cipal representative in the thirteenth cento rv', Tosa Gon-no-kumi; thereafter 
to the end of its history the name Tosa was home by all the artists of the 
line. They deserved their nationalist name, for there is nothing in Chinrae 
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art that corrcsponAs to the ardor and dash, die varict)^ and humor, of the 
narrative scrnlis of Jove and war which caniie from the brushes of this group^ 
'I'akayoshi, about roio, painted in colors gorgeous illustrations of the scduc- 
tivc talc of Genji; Toba Sojo amused himself by drawing lively satires of the 
priestly and other scoundrels of his time, under die guise of monkeys and 
frogs; Fujiwara Takanobu, towards the end of the twelfth century, finding 
his high lineage w'orthlcss in terms of rice and suhey turned to the brush for a 
living, and drew great portraits of \'oritonio and others, quite unlike any^ 
thing yet done in China; his son Fujiwara Nubuzane patiently painted the 
porrraits of thirty-sis poets; and in the dilrtecnth century Kasuga’s son, 
Keion, or someone else, drew those animated scrolls which are among the 
world's most brilibnt achievements in the field of draughtsmanship. 

Slowly these native sources of inspiration seemed to dry- up into conven¬ 
tional fonns and styles, and Japanese art turned once more for nourishment 
to the new schools of painting that had arisen in the China of the Sung 
Renaissance. The impulse to imitation was for a time uncontrolled; Japanese 
artists who had never seen the Middle Kingdom spent their Jives in painting 
Chinese characters and scenes. Cho Densu painted sixteen Rjikm (Lahjm, 
ATbatSj Buddist saints), now among the treasures of the Freer GallciA- in 
Washington; Shubun took the precaution of being bom and reared in China, 
so that, on coming to live in Japan, he could paint Chinese landscapes from 
memoiy as w'cll as from imagination. 


It was during this second Chinese mocxl of Japanese painting that the 
greatest figure in all the pictorial art of Japan appeared. Sesshiu was a 
Zen priest at Sokotuji, one of the several art schools established by Yosh- 
imitsu, the Ashikaga Shog^tJi, Ev'cn as a youth he astonished his townsmen 
w'ith his draughtsmanship; and legend, not knowing how to express its 
□we, told how, when he was tied to a post for misbehavior, he had drawn 
with his toes such realistic mice that they came to life and bit through the 
cords that bound him ° Hungry^ to know the masters of Ming China at 
first hand, he secured credentials from his religious superiors as well as 
from the Sbogrm^ and sailed across the sea. He was disappointed to find 
that Chinese paindng was in decay, but be consoled himself with the 
varied life and culture of the great kingdom, and went back to his owti 
land filled and inspired wdth a thousand ideas. The artists and nobles of 
China, says a pretty tale, accompanied him to the vessel which was to take 
him back to Japan, and showered white paper upon him with requests 
that he should paint a few strokes, if no more, upon them and send them 
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back; hcn.cc, according co cbis ston\ his pen name Sesshiu, meaning “Ship 
of Snow.”" Arrived in Japan, he seems to Jiavc been welcomed as a prirvcCt 
and to have been offered many emoluments by the Shogun Yoshimasa; 
but (if we may believe Avhat wc read) he refused these favors, and retired 
to Ills country parish in Choshu. Now he threw off, as if each were a mo¬ 
ments rridc, one masterpiece after another, until nearly every phase of 
Chinese scenerj^ and life had taken lasting form under his brush. Seldom 
had China, never had Japan, seen paintings so various in scope, so vigorous 
in conception and execution, so decisive in line. In his old age the artists 
of Japan made a path to his door and honored him, even before his death, 
as a supreme artist. Today a picture of Scsshiu is to a Japanese collector 
wliat a Leonardo is to a European; and legend, which transforms in¬ 
tangible opinions into pretty tales, tells how one possessor of a Scsshiu, 
finding himself caught in a conflagration beyond possibility of escape, 
slashed open his body with his sword, and plunged into liis abdomen the 
priceless scroll—which was later found unharmed within bis halfneonsumed 
corpse " 


The ascendancy of Chinese influence continued among the many artists 
patroni^^cd bv the feudal lords of the x^Kikaga and Tokugawa Shogu nates. 
Each baronial court had its official painter, who was commissioned co train 
hundreds of young artists who might be turned, at a momcnt*s notice, to the 
decoration of a palace. TJic temples now were almost ignored, for art was 
being secularized in proportion as wealth increased. Towards the end of the 
fifteenth century Kano Masanobu established at Kyoto, under Ashikaga 
paironagc, a school of secular painters known from his first name, and de¬ 
voted CO upholding the severely classical and Chinese traditions in japnese 
art. His son, Kano Moconobu, reached in this direction a mastery second 
only CO cliac of Sesshiu himself. A story told of him illustrates admirablv the 
concentration of mind and purpose that constitutes the greater part of genius. 
Having been commissioned to pattic a series of cranes, Motonobu was dis¬ 
covered, evening after evening, walking and behaving like a crane. It turned 
out that he imitated, each night, the crane that he planned tO' paint the fol¬ 
lowing day. A man must go to bed with his purpose in order to wake up to 
fame, Moronobu^s grandson, Kano Ycitoku, though a scion of the Kano line, 
developed under the protection of Hideyoshi an ornate stvde all the w^orld 
atvay from the restrained classicism of his progenitors. Tan\Ti transferred the 
scat of the school from Kyoto to Yedo, took sendee under the Tokugawas. 
and helped to decorate the mausokum of lycyasu at Nikko. Gradually, 
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despite these adaptations to the spirit of the rimes, the Kano dynasty ex¬ 
hausted its impetus, and Japan turned to other masters for fresh beginnings. 

About 1660 a new group of painters arrived on the scene, named, from its 
leaders, the Koyetsu-Korin School. In the natural oscillation of philosophies 
and styles, the Chinese manners and subjects of Sesshiu and Kano seemed now 
conscr\'arive and worn out; and the new artists turned to domestic scenes and 
motives for their subject-matter and inspiration. Koyetsu was a man of such 
diverse talents as bring to mind Carlyle’s jealous claim that he had never 
known any great man who could not have been any sort of a great man; for 
he was distinguished as a calligrapher, a painter, and a designer in metal, lac¬ 
quer and wood. Like William Alorris he inaugurated a revival of fine print¬ 
ing, and super\’ised a village in which his craftsmen pursued their varied arts 
under his direction.** His only rival for the first place among the {xiinters of 
the Tokugawa age was Korin, that astonishing master of trees and flowers, 
who, his contemp>orarics tell us, could with one stroke of his brush place a 
leaf of iris upon the silk and make it live." No other painter has been so 
purely and completely Japanese, or so typically Japanese in the taste and 
delicacy of his work.* 

The last of the historic schools of Japanese painting in the strictest sense 
was founded at Kyoto in the eighteenth century by Alaruyami Okyo. A man 
of the p>cople, Okyo, stimulated by some knowledge of European painting, 
resolved to abandon the now thinned-out idealism and impressionism of the 
older st)'le, and to attempt a realistic description of simple scenes from every¬ 
day life. He became especially fond of drawing animals, and kept many 
spKcics of them about him as objects of his brush. Having painted a wild 
boar, he showed his work to hunters, and was disapp>ointed to find that they 
thought his pictured boar was dead. He tried again and again, until at last 
they admitted that the boar might not be dead but merely asleep.** Since the 
aristocracy at Kyoto was penniless, Okyo had to sell his pictures to the 
middle classes; and this economic compulsion had much to do with turning 
him to popular subjects, even to the painting of some Kyoto belles. The 
older artists were horrified, but Okyo persisted in his unconventional ways. 
Mori Sosen accepted Okyo’s naturalistic lead, turned and lived with Ae 
animals in order to pwrtray them faithfully, and became Japan’s greatest 
painter of monkeys and deer. By the rime Okyo died (1795) the realists had 
won all along the line, and a completely p>opular school had captured the 
attention not only of Japan but of the world. 


•The Metropolitan Museum of An in New York has acquired a Korin “Wave- 
Screen,” which Ledoux pronounced to be “one of the greatest works of this type that 
has ci'er been permined to leave Japan."* 
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X. PRINTS 

The ^"Uktyoy^' School — Its founders — Its masters — Hokusd 

—Hiroshige 

It is another jest of history that Japanese art should be most widely 
known and influential in the West through that one of all its forms which 
is least honored in Japan. About the middle of the eighteenth century the 
art of engraving, which had come to Japan in the luggage of Buddhism 
half a millennium before, was turned to the illustration of books and the life 
of the people. The old subjects and methods had lost the tang of novelty 
and interest; men were surfeited with Buddhist saints, Chinese philoso¬ 
phers, meditative animals and immaculate flowers; the new classes that 
were slowly rising to prominence looked to art for some reflection of their 
own affairs, and began to produce artists willing to meet these demands. 
Since painting required leisure and expense, and produced but one picture 
at a time, the new artists adapted engraving to their purposes, cut their 
pictures into wood, and made as many cheap prints from the blocks as 
their democratic purchasers required. These prints were at first colored 
by hand. Then, about 1740, three blocks were made: one uncolored, 
another partly colored rose-red, the third colored here and there in green; 
and the paper was impressed upon each block in turn. Finally, in 1764, 
Harunobu made the first polychrome prints, and paved the way for those 
vivid sketches, by Hokusai and Hiroshige, which proved so suggestive 
and stimulating to culture-weary Europeans thirsting for novelty. So was 
bom the Ukiyoye School of “Pictures of the Passing World.” 

Its painters were not the first who had taken the untitled man as the 
object of their art. Iwasa Matabei, early m the seventeenth century, had 
shocked the Sanmrai by depicting, on a sLx-panel screen, men, women and 
children in the unrestrained attitudes of common life; in 1900 this screen 
(the Hikone Biohu) was chosen by the Japanese Government for exhibi¬ 
tion in Paris, and was insured on its voyage for 30,000 yen ($15,000).“ 
About 1660 Hishikawa Moronobu, a designer of Kyoto dress patterns, 
made the earliest block prints, first for the illustration of books, then as 
broadsheets scattered among the people, almost like picture postcards 
among ourselves today. About 1687 Tom Kujomoto, designer of posters 
for the Osaka theatres, moved to Yedo, and taught the Ukiyoye School 
(which belonged entirely to the capital) how profitable it might be to 
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make prints of the famous actors of the day. From the stage the new ar- 
cists passed to the brothels of the Yosliiwara^ and gav^e to many a fragile 
beauty a taste of imniortality. Bare breasts and gleaming limbs entered 
with disarming coyness into the once religious and philosophical sanctu¬ 
aries of Japanese painting* 

The masters of the developed art appeared towards the middle of the 
eighteenth century* Hanjnobu made prints of twelve or even fifteen colors 
from as many blocks, and, remorseful over his early pictures for the stage, 
painted with tj'pical Japanese delicacy the graceful world of happy 
youth* Kiyonaga reached the first zenith of artistry in this school, and 
wove color and line into the swaying and yet erect figures of aristocratic 
women. Sharaku seems to have given only two years of his life to design¬ 
ing prints; but in this shon time he lifted himself to the top of his tribe by 
his portraits of the Forty-seven and his savagely ironic pictures of 

the stage’s shooting “stars.” Utamaro, rich in versatiUty and genius, mas¬ 
ter of line and design, etched the whole range of life from insects to 
courtesans; he spent half his career in the Yoshiwara, exhausted himself 
in pleasure and work, and earned a year in jail (1804) by picturing 
Hideyoshi with five concubines." Wearied of normal people in normal at¬ 
titudes, Utamaro portrayed his refined and complaisant ladies in almost 
spiritual slenderness, with tilted heads, elongated and slanting eyes, length¬ 
ened faces, and mysterious figures wrapped in flowing and multitudinous 
robes. A degenerating taste exalted this st>dc into a bizarre mannerism, 
and was bringing the Ukiyoye School close to corruption and decay, when 
its two most famous masters arose to give it another half-century of life. 

“The Old Man Mad with Painting,” as Hokusai called himself, lived 
almost four-score years and ten, but mourned the tardiness of perfection 
and the brevity of life. 


From my sixth year onwards a peculiar mania for drawing all 
sorts of things took possession of me. At my fiftieth year 1 had pub¬ 
lished quite a number of works of ever^^ possible description, but 
none were to my satisfaction. Real work began with me only in my 
seventieth year. Now at seventj'-five the real appreciation of naruii 
awakens within me. 1 therefore hope that at eighty I may have 
arrived at a certain power of mtmcion which will develop fuirhcr to 
nn^ ninetiech year, so that at the age of a hundred I can probably 
assert that my intuition is thoroughly artistic. And should it be 
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granted to me to live a hundred and ten. ycars^ I hope that a vitaJ 
and true comprehertslon of nature may radiate from every one of 
mv lines and dots* . * * I invite those who are going to live as long 
as I to convince themselves whether I shall keep my wor<L Written 
at the age of seventy-five years by me, formerly Hokusai, now called 
the Old Man Mad with Riinting,** 

Like most of the Ukiyoye artists he was born of the artu^an class, the 
son of a mirror-inakcr* Apprenticed to the artist Shunso, he was expelled 
for originality, and went back to his family to li^'e in poverty and hard¬ 
ship throughout his long life. Unable to live by painting, he peddled food 
and almanacs* When his house burned down he merely composed a 
bokka: 

It has humed down^ 

How serene the flowers in their falling!" 

^Mien, at the age of eighty-nine, be was dLscovered by death, he sur¬ 
rendered reluctantly, saying: “If the gods had given me only ten years 
more I could have become a really great painter.'’" 

He left behind him five hundred volumes of thirty thousand dra%vin^. 
Intoxicated with the unconscious antstry of natural forms, he pictured in 
loving and varied repetition mountains, rocks, rivers, bridges, unaterfalls 
and the sea* Ha\Tng issued a book of “Thiity^-six Vieu-s of Fuji,” lie went 
back, like the fascinated priest of Buddhist legend,* to sic at the foot of 
the sacred mount again, and draw “One Hundred Views of Fuji/’ In a 
scries named “The Imagery' of the Poets” he returned to the loftier sub¬ 
jects of Japanese art, and showed, among others, the great Li Po beside 
the chasm and cascade of Lu* In i8i j he issued the first of fifteen volumes 
called a scries of realistic drawings of the homeliest details of 

common life, piquant xvith humor and scandalous with burlesque* These 
he flung off without care or effort, a dozen a dayt until he had illustrated 
every nook and cranny of plebeian Japan* Never had the nation seen 
such fertility, such swift and penetrating conception, such reckless vitality 
of execution. As American critics looked down upon WTiitman, so Japa¬ 
nese critics and art circles looked down upon Hokusai, seeing only the 
turbulence of his brush and the occasional vulgarity of his mind* Bur 


* \Vha. hjvmg been cxilccl from Jupii, sailed wery (lay across the sea to gaze upon 

the Holy Alouniaifi* 
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when he died his neighbors—who had not known that Whistler, in a mod¬ 
est moment, wouJd rank him as the greatest painter since Velasquez"— 
man'clcd to see so long a funeral issue from so simple a home. 

Less famous in the West but more respected m the East was the last 
great figure of the Uk'iyoye School—Hiroshige (1796-1S58), The hun¬ 
dred thousand distinct prints that claim his parentage picture the land¬ 
scapes of Ills country more faithfully than Hokusai’s, and with an art 
chat has earned Hiroshige rank as probably the greatest landscape painter 
of Japan. Hokusai, standing before nature, drew not the scene but some 
airy fantasy suggested by it to his imagination; Hiroshige loved the world 
itself in all its forms, and drew these so loyally that the traveler may still 
recognize the objects and contours that inspired him. About 1830 he set 
out along the Tokaido or post road from Tok)'’0 to Kyoto, and, like a 
true poer, thought less of his goal than of the diverting and significant 
scenes which he met on his way* When at last his trip was finished, he 
gathered his impressions together in his most famous work—“The Fifty- 
three Stations of the (1834). He liked to picture rain and the 

night in all their m\^tic forms, and the only man who surpassed him in 
this—Whistler—modeled his nocturnes upon Hiroshige^s.** He too loved 
Fuji, and made “Thirty-six View^" of the mountain; but also he loved his 
native Tokyo, and made “One Hundred Views of Yedo” shortly before 
he died. FTc lived less years than Hokusai, but yielded up the torch with 
more content; 

I leave my brush at Azuma 

And go on the journey to the Holy West, 

To visit the famous seenerj'^ there. 

XT* JAPANESE ART AND CIVILIZATION 

A retrospect—Contrasts—Afi esthiiate—The doom of the old japm 

The Japanese print was almost the last phase of that subtle and delicate 
civniizarion which crumbled under the impact of Occidental industry, just 
as the cy'nical pessimism of the Western mind today may be the final 
aspect of a civilization doomed to die under the heel of Oriental industry. 
Because that medieval Japan which survived till 1853 was harmless to us, 

*An exctUciu caUectiqn of Hiroshige's prims may be seen b the Won IriuMum. 
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\vc can appreciate its beauty patroniicinglyj and it will be hard to find 
in a Japan of conipcting factories and threatening guns the charm that 
lures us in the selected loveliness of the past, Wc know^ in our prosaic 
moments^ that there was much cruelty in that old Japan, that peasants 
were poor and workers were oppressed, that svomen were slaves there, 
and might in hard times be sold into promiscuity, that life was cheap, and 
that in the end there was no Jaw for the common man but the sword 
of the Sa7fmriij. But in Europe too men were cruel and women were a 
subject class, peasants were poor and workers were oppressed, life wiis 
hard and thought was dangerous, and in the end there was no law but the 
will of the lord or the king. 

And as we can feel some affection for that old Europe because, in the 
midst of poverty, exploitation and bigotrjf, men built cathedrals in which 
every stone was canned in beauty, or many^red themselves to earn for their 
successors the right to think, or fought for justice until they created 
those civil liberties which are the most precious and precarious portion 
of our inheritance, so behind the bluster of the SoJmtTai wc honor the 
bravery' that still gives to Japan a power above its numbers and its wealthi 
behind the lazy monks we sense the poetry of Buddhism, and acknowl¬ 
edge its endless incentives to poetry and art; behind the sharp blow of 
cruelty, and the seeming rudeness of the strong to the weak, wc recognize 
the courtliest manners, the most pleasant ceremonies, and an unrivaled de¬ 
votion to nature’s beauty in all her forms. Behind the enslavement of 
women we see their beauty, their tenderness, and their incomparable grace; 
and amid the despotism of the family we hear the happiness of children 
playing in the garden of the East. 

We are not much moved today by the restrained brevity and untrans¬ 
latable suggtstivcncss of japnese poetry; and yet it was this poetry, as 
well as the Chinese, that suggested the ''free verse'^ and “imagism” of our 
time. There is scant originality in Japan’s philosophers, and in her his¬ 
torians a dearth of the high impartiality that we expect of those whose 
books are not an annex to their country’s armed or diplomatic force. But 
these were minor things in the life of Japan; she gave herself wisely to 
the creation of beauty rather than to the pursuit of truth. The soil she 
lived on was too treacherous to encourage sublime architecture, and yet 
the houses she built "*arc, from the esthetic point of view, the most perfect 
ever designed,”* No countiy" in mixlcm times has rivaled her in the grace 
and loveliness of little things—the clothing of the women, the artistry of 
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fans and parasol;^, of cups and coys^ of hiro and the splendor of 

Jacqucr and the exquisite carving of wood. No other modem people has 
quite equaled the Japanese in rcscrainc and delicacy of decoration^ or in 
widespread refinement and soreness of taste. It is true that Japanese 
porcelain is less highly valued, even by the Japanese, than that of Sung 
and Mingj but if only the Chinese produet surpasses it, the work of the 
Japanese potter still ranks above that of the modem European, And 
though Japanese painting lacks the strength and depth of Chinese, and 
Japanese prints are mere poster art at their worst, and at their best the 
transient redemption of hurried trivialities with a national perfec[ion of 
grace and line, nevertheless it was Japanese rather than Chinese painting, 
and Japanese prints rather than Japanese water-colors, that revolutionized 
pictorial art in the nineteenth ccntuty% and gave the stimulus to a hundred 
experiments in fresh creative forms. 'Ehese prints, sv^'^ceping into Europe 
in the wake of reopened trade after i860, profoundly affected Aioncr, 
Manet, Degas and W'hlstler; they put an end to the '*brown sauce” that 
bad been SdA^cd with almost every European painting from Leonardo to 
jMiJIet; they fflled the canvases of Europ with sunshine, and encouraged 
the painter to be a poet rather than a phottgrapher. ^‘The story of the 
beautiful,” said AVhistler, with the swagger that made all but his con- 
lemprarics love him, “is already complete—hewn in the marbles of the 
Parthenon, and broidcred, with the birds, upon the fan of Hokusai—at the 
foot of Fuji-yamaJ“ 

Wt hope that this is not quite true; but it as unconsciously true for the 
old Japan. She died four years after Hokusai. In the comfort and peace 
of her isolation she had forgotten that a nation must keep abreast of the 
world if it docs not wish to be enslaved. While Japan car\'cd her hiro 
and flourished her fans, Europe was establishing a science that was almost 
entirely unknown to the East; and that science, built up year by yesu: in 
laboratories apparently far removed from the stream of the worldVaffairs, 
at last gave Europe the mechanized industries that enabled her to make 
the goods of life more cheaply—hou^ex^er less beautifully—than Asians 
sldiful artisans could turn them out by hand. Sooner or later those cheaper 
goods would win the markets of Asia, ruining the economic and changing 
the political life of countries pleasantly becalmed in the handicraft stage. 
Worse than that, science made explosives, battleship and guns that could 
kill a little more completely than the sw'ord of the most heroic Simmrah 
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of what use was the bravery of a knight against the dastardly anonymity 
of a shell? 

There is no more amazing or portentous phenomenon in modem his¬ 
tory than the way in which sleeping Japan^ roughly awakened by the can¬ 
non of the West^ leaped to the lesson, bettered the instruction, accepted 
science, industry and w’ar, defeated all her competitors either in battle or 
in trade, and became, within two generations, the most aggressive nation 
in the contemporary world. 


CHAPTER XXXI 


The New Japan 

L THE POLITICAL REVOLUTIOX 

The decay of the Shognnate^A7fjerica knocks at the door—The 
Rest oration—The Westernhation of Japan— Folitical recon¬ 
struction — The 7ievt constitution — La^^ — The artny — 

The 'ix'or viitb Russia-Its political resuits 

T he death of a civUizarion seldom comes from without; internal decay 
must weaken the fibre of a society before external influences or at¬ 
tacks can change its essential structure, or bring ii to an end. A ruling fam¬ 
ily rarely contains within itself that persistent vitality and subtle adaptability 
which enduring domination requires; the founder exhausts half the strength 
of the stocky and leaves to mediocrity the burdens that onJy genius could 
bear. The Tokugaw as after lyeyasu governed moderately wxlh but, bar¬ 
ring Yoshimune, they numbered no positive personalities in their line. 
Within eight generations after lyeyasu’s death the feudal barons were 
disturbing the Shogunate with sporadic revolts; taxes were delayed or 
wdthfield, and the Yedo treasu^)^ despite desperate economics, became 
inadequate to finance natjoiml security or defense.' Two centuries and 
more of peace had softened the Sarmrai:, and had disaccustomed the people 
to the hardships and sacrifices of war; epicurean habits had displaced the 
stoic simplicitj^ of Hideyoslii’s days, and the countrj% suddenly called upon 
to protect its ^vcrcigntj^ found in;elf physically and morally unarmed. 
The Japanese intellect fretted under the exclusion of foreign intercourse, 
and heard with restless curiosity of the rising w'ealth and varied civilization 
of Europe and America; it studied iMabuchi and iMoto-orl, and secretly 
branded the sho^ms as usurpers who bad violated the contuiuity of the 
Imperial dynast)-; it could not reconcile the divine descent of the Em¬ 
peror with the impotent poverty tn which the Tokugavvas had condemned 
him. From rheir hiding-places in the Yoshiwara and elsewhere, subter¬ 
ranean pamphleteers began to flood the cities with passionate appeals for 
the overthrow of the Shogunate, and the restoration of the Imperial power. 
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Upon this harassed and rcsourccless Government the news burst in 
1855 that an American fleets ignoring Japanese prohibitions^ had entered 
Uraga Bay, and that its commander insisted upon seeing the supreme 
authority in Japan. Conamodore Perr\^ had four ships of war and 560 
men; but instead of making a display of even this modest force, he sent a 
courteous note to the Shogim lyeyoshi, assuring him that the American 
Govemment asked nothing more than the opening of a few Japanese 
ports CO American trade, and some arrangements for the protection of 
such American seamen as might be shipwrecked on Japanese shores* The 
T^ai-p’ing Rebellion called Perry back to his base in Chinese waters; but 
in 1854 he returned to Japan armed with a larger squadron and a persua¬ 
sive variety of gifts—perfumes, clocks;, stoves, whiskey * > * —for the 
Emperor, the Empresses, and the princes of the blood. The new Shog;nrjf 
lyesada, neglected to transmit these presents to the royal family, but con¬ 
sented to sign the Trcaty of Kanagawa, which conceded in effect all the 
American demands. Perry praised the courtesy of the islanders, and an¬ 
nounced, with imperfect for^ight, that “if the Japanese came to the 
United States they would find the navigable waters of the country free 
to them, and that they w-ould not be debarred even from the gold-fields of 
California.”* By this and later treaties the major ports of japan were open 
to commerce from abroad, tariffs were specified and limited, and Japan 
agreed that Europeans and Americans accused of crime in the islands 
should be tried by their own consular courts. Stipulations were made and 
accepted that all persecution of Christian!t)" should cease in the Empire; 
and at the same time the United States offered to sell to Japan such arms 
and battleships as she might need, and to lend officers and craftsmen for the 
instruction of this absurdly pcific nation in the arts of war*' 

The Japanese people suffered keenly from the humiliation of these trea¬ 
ties, though later they acknowdedged them as the impartial instruments of 
evolution and destiny. Some of them wished to fight the foreigners at any 
cost, to expel them all, and restore a self-contained agricultural and feudal 
regime. Others saw the necessity of imitating rather than expelling the 
W est; the only course by which Japan could avoid the repeated defeats 
and the economic subjection which Europe was then imposing upon 
China was by learning as rapidly as possible the methods of Western in- 
dustr^% and the Technique of modern war. W^ith astonishing finesse the 
Westernising leaders used the baronial lords as aides in overthrown^ the 
Shogunate and restoring the Emperor, and then used the Im|>erial au- 
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thority to overthrow feudalism and introduce Occidental industry. So 
in 1867 the feudal lords persuaded the last of the ihogU7J^j Keiki, to abdi¬ 
cate. “Almost all the acts of the administration " said Kcikl, “are far 
from perfect, and i confess it with shame that the present unsatisfactoiy'^ 
condition of affairs is due to my shortcomings and incompetence. Now 
chat foreign intercourse becomes daily more extensive^ unless the govern¬ 
ment is directed from one central authority, the foundations of the state 
\yill fail to pieces.”' The Eiupcror Meiji replied tersely that 'Tokugawa 
Keiki”s proposal to restore the administrative authority to the Imperial 
Court is accepted”j and on Januar>^ 1, jS (58 the new “Era of Meiji'^ was 
officially begun. The old religion of Shwto was revised, and an intensive 
propaganda convinced the people that the restored emperor was divine in 
lineage and wisdom, and that his decrees were to be accepted as the edicts 
j of the gods. 

Amtcd with this new power, the ^Vestemizers achieved almost a mir¬ 
acle in the rapid transformation of their count^>^ Ito and Jnouye braved 
the'ir way through cveiy' prohibition and obstacle to Europe, studied its 
industries and institutions, man eled at the railroad, the steamship, the tele¬ 
graph and the bartleship, and came back inflamed with a patriotic resolve 
to Europeanize Japan. Englishmen were brought in to superintend the 
construction of railways, the erection of telegraphs, and the building of a 
na\y‘ Frenchmen were commissioned to recast rhe la^^^ and train the 
army^ Germans were assigned to the organization of medicine and public 
healthy Amencans were engaged to establish a system of universal educa- 
oonj and to make matters complete, Italians were imported to instruct the 
Japanese in sculpture and painting.' There were temporar>% even bloody 
reactions, and at times the spirit of Japan rebelled against this hectic and 
anificial metamorphosis; but in the end rhe machine had its way. and the 
Industrial Revolution added Japan to its realm. 

Of necessity that Revolution (the only real revolution in modem his- 
ton ) lifted to svealth and ceonomic power a new class of men-manu- 
facturers, merchants and financiers-who in the old Japan had been 
ranked at the ver>- bottom of the social scale. This rising bourgeoisie 
quietly used its means and influence first to destroy feudalism, and then to 
reduce to an imposing pretense the restored anth'oritv of the throne In 
1871 the Go^mnient persuaded the barons to surrender their ancient 
privileges, and consoled them with government bonds in exchange for 
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their lands.* Bound by ties of interest to the nexx' sociec)% the old aris¬ 
tocracy gave its services loyally to the Goxxmmcnt, and enabled it to ef¬ 
fect with bloodless ease the transition from a medieval to a modem state. 
Ito Hirobumit recently returned from a second visit to Europe, created,, 
in imitation of Germany, a new nobility of five orders—princes, marquises, 
counts, viscounts and barons‘ but these men were the rewarded serx'ants, 
not the feudal enemies, of the industrial regime. 

Modestly and tirelessly Ito labored to give his country a form of gov¬ 
ernment that would avoid xvhat seemed to him the excesses of democracy, 
and yet enlist and encourage the talent of every class for a rapid economic 
development. Under his leadership Japan prontiilgated, in 1889, its first 
constitution. At the top of the legal structure was the emperor, tech¬ 
nically supreme, owning all land in fee simple, commander of an army and 
a naxy responsible to him alone, and giving to the Empire the strength 
of unity, continuity, and regal prestige. Graciously he consented to dele¬ 
gate his law-making power, so long as it pleased him, to a Diet of two 
chanibcrs—a House of Peers and a House of Representatives; bur the min¬ 
isters of state were to be appointed by him, and to be accountable to him 
rather than to the Diet. Underneath was a small electorate of some 460,- 
000 voters, severely limited by a property qualification; successive liberal¬ 
izations of the franchise raised the number of voters to j 3,000,000 by 1918, 
Corruption in office has kept pace with the extension of democracy,* 

Along with these political developments xxent a new system of law 
(i88r), based largely upon the Napoleonic Code, and representing a 
courageous advance on the medieval legislation of the feudal age. CixtI 
rights were liberally granted—freedom of speech, press, assembly and wor¬ 
ship, inxdolability of correspondence and domicile, and security from arrest 
or punishment except by due process of kw.t Torture and ordeal were 
abolished, the Era were freed from their caste disabilities, and all classes 
were made theoretically equal before the law. Prisons were improved, 
prisoners xvcrc paid for their work, and on their liberation they were 
equipped with some modest capital to set them up in agriculture or trade. 
Despite the lenience of the code, crime remained raref and if an orderly 

* This proccs ctirresporidcd c^ndally to the abaliticm of feudalism, serfdom or slavery 
in Frj.ncc in in Russia in i86e, and in the Uniicd Scates in 186^. 

t These rights have narrowly restricted by the \\‘ar fever of tlic .Mjiiiehiirian aJ- 
vejonire. 
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acceptance of law is a mark of civilization, Japan (allowing for a few as¬ 
sassinations) must stand in the first rank of modern states. 

Perhaps the mosT significant feature of the new Constitution was the 
exemption of the army and the navy from any superior except the Em¬ 
peror. Never forgetting the humiliation of 1853, Japan resolved to build 
an armed force that would make her master of her own destiny, and ul¬ 
timately lord of the East. Not only did she establish conscriptioni she 
made eveiy^ school m the land a military training camp and a nurse^ of 
narionalist ardor. With an amazing aptitude for organization and dis¬ 
cipline, she soon brought her armed power to a point where she could 
speak CO the "foreign barbarians” on equal terms, and might undertake 
chat gradual absorption of China which Europe had contemplated but 
never achieved. In 1894, resenting the despatch of Chinese troops to put 
down an insurrection in Korea, and China^s persistent reference to Korea 
as a tributary state under Chinese suzeraintj^ Japan declared war upon her 
ancient tutor, surprised the world with the speed of her victory, and ex¬ 
acted from China the acknowledgment of Korea's independence' the ces¬ 
sion of Fonnosa and Pore Arthur (at the tip of the Liaotung Peninsula), 
and an indemnity of 200,000,000 raels. Germany and France supported 
Russia in "advising” Japan to withdraw from Port Arthur on condition 
of receiving an additional indemnity of 30,000,000 taels (from China). 

Japan yielded, but kept the rebuff in bitter memory while she waited for 
revenge. 

From that hour Japan prepared herself grimly for that conflict with 
Russia which imperialistic CMpansion in both emph-es made apparently 
inevitable. Availing herself of England's fear that Russia might advance 
Into India. Japan concluded with the mistress of the seas an allSnce (jno'- 
2z) by which each party contracted to come to the aid of its ally in case 
cither should go to war with a third power, and another power should in- 
tert ene. Seldom had England s diplomats signed away so much of Eng¬ 
land's liberty. When, in 1904, the war with Russia 'began, English and 
American bankers lent Japn huge sums to finance her victories against 
the Tsar.’ Nogi captured Port Arthur, and moved his army north in time 
to turn the scales in the slaughter of Mukden-the bloodiest battle In his 
toiy before our own incomparable Great War. Germany and France seem 
to have contemplated coming to the aid of Russia by diplomacv or arms- 
but President Roosevelt made it known that in such case L wmuld 
“promptly side with Japan.’” Meanwhile 3 Russian squadron of twenty- 
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nine ships had gallantly sailed around the Cape of Good Hope, in the 
longest war-voyage ever made by a modem £cct, to face the Japanc^ in 
rlieir own waters. Admiral Togo, making the hm kno\%Ti naval use of 
radio, kept hmxself informed of the Russian flotilla^s course, and pounced 
upon it in the Straits of Tsushima on May 27, 1905. To all his commanders 
Togo flashed a characteristic message: “The rise or fall of the Empire de¬ 
pends on this battle.”” The Japanese lost 116 killed and 538 wounded^ the 
Russians lost 4000 dead and 7000 prisoners, and all but three of their ships 
were captured or sunk. 

The “Battle of the Sea of Japan” was a turning point in modem history. 
Not only did it end the c.xpansion of Russia into Chinese territory; it 
ended also the mlc of Europe in the East, and began that resurrection of 
Asia which promises to be the central political process of our century. 
Ail Asia took heart at the sight of the little island empire defeating the 
most populous power in Europe; China plotted her revolution, and India 
began to dream of freedom. As for Japan, it thought not of extending 
liberty but of capturing power. It secured from Russsia an acknowledg¬ 
ment of japan^s paramount position in Korea, and then, in 1910, formally 
annexed that ancient and once highly civilized kingdom, ^^■^hen the Em¬ 
peror Meiji died, in 1911, after a long and benevolent career as ruler, 
artist and poet, he could cake to the progenitor gods of Japan the message 
that the nation which they had created, and which at the outset of his 
reign had been a plaything in the Itands of the impious West, was now 
supreme in the Orient, and vvas well on its way to becoming the pivot 
of history, 

n. THE INDUSTRLAL REVOLtmON 

Imhistrializatton—Fact&rks— 1 Va^es—Strjkes—roverty—The 
Japanese pshit of viev> 


Meanwhile, in the course of half a century, Japan had changed every 
aspect of its life. The peasant, though poor, was free; he could own a 
modest parcel of land by pajnng an annual rax or rental to the state; and 
no lord could hinder him if he chose to leave the fields and seek his 
fortune in the cities. For there were great cities now along the coast: 
Tokyo (i,e., the “Eastern Capital”), with its royal and aristocratic palaces, 
its spacious parks and crowded baths, and a population second only to that 
of London and New York; Osaka, once a fishing \Tllagc and a castle, now 
a dark abyss of hovels, factories and skj^rapers, the center of the Indus- 
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tries of Japan; and Yokohama and Kobe^ from whose gigantic wharves^ 
equipped vi-itli every modern nicchanisin, those industries despatched to a 
thousand ports the second largest merchant marine in the world.* 

The leap from feudalism to capitalism was cased by an unprecedented 
use of every aid. Foreign esiperts were brought in, and Japanese assistants 
obeyed their instructions eagerly; within fifteen years the clever learners 
had made such progress that the foreign specialists were paid off and 
courteously sent home. Following the lead of Germany the Gov'cmment 
took over posts, railroads, telegraphs and telephones; but at the same rime 
it made generous loans to private industries, and protected them \\ ith high 
tariffs from the competition of factories abroad. Tlic indemnity paid by 
the Chinese after the war of 1894 financed and stimulated the industriali¬ 
zation of Japan precisely as the French indemnity of 1871 had accelerated 
the industrialization of Germany. Japan, like the Germany of a genera¬ 
tion before, was able to begin with modem equipment and feudal dis¬ 
cipline, while their long-established competitors struggled with obsolescent 
machinery and rebellious workingmen. Power was cheap in Japan, and 
wages were low; laborers were loyally submissive to their chiefs; factory 
laws came late, and were leniently enforced” In 1933 the new Osaka 
spindles needed one girl for twenty-five machines; the old Lancashire 
spindles required one man for six.“ 

The number of factories doubled from 190S to 19tS, and again from 
1918 to 1924; by 1931 they had increased by fifty per cent more” while 
industry in the West plumbed the depths of depression. In 1933 Japan 
took first place as an exporter of textile products, sending out two of the 
fivc-and-a-half billion yards of cotton goods consumed in that year by the 
world.” By abandoning the gold standard in 1931, and allowing the yen 
to fall to forty per cent of its former value in international exchange, 
Japan increased her foreign sales fifty per cent from 193; to 1933,"* 
Domestic as well as foreign commerce flourished, and great merchant 
families, like the Alitsui and the Mitsubishi, amassed such fortunes that 
the military^ joined the wage-earning classes in meditating governmental 
absorption or control of induscrv'' and trade,! 

* By the ba official census Yokohanu had 610^00 population, Kobe 78^,000, Osaka 
2.114,^04, and Greater Tokyo ' 

t Transport by land did nor grow as rapidly as martne rradc. for the niouittainoits 
backbone of the islands made commerce prefer the sea. Roads minincd poor by com- 
parjsaii w-rth the W est^ and automobiles have oedy recently begun lo be a in Japm 
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While the growth of Gommcrcc generated a new and prosperous mid¬ 
dle class, the manual workers bore the brunt of the low production costs 
through which Japan undersold her competitors in the markets of the 
world. The average wage of the men in J931 was $1,17 a day; of the 
women, 48 cents a day; 51 per cent of the industrial workers were women, 
and twelve per cent were under sixteen years of age.'* *^ Strikes were 
frequent and communism was growing when the war spirit of 1931 turned 
the nation to patriotic cooperation and conformity; “dangerous thoughts'* 
were made illegal, and labor unions, never strong in Japan, were sub¬ 
jected to sc^'ere restrictions* Great slums developed in Osaka, Kobe and 
Tokj^o; in those of Tokyo a family of five occupied an average room 
space of from eight to ren square feet—a trifle more than the area covered 
bv a double bed; in those of Kobe twenty thousand paupers, criminals, 
defectives and prostitutes lived in such filth that each year epidemics 
decimated them, and infant mortality rose to four times its average for 
the remainder of Japan “ Communists like Katayama and Christian So¬ 
cialists like Kaga’a a fought violently or peaceably against these conditions, 
until at last the Government undertook the greatest slum-clearing project 
in history, 

A generation ago Lafeadio Hearn expressed a bitter judgment upon the 
modem regime in Japan: 

Under the new order of things forms of social misery never be¬ 
fore known in tlie history of the race ate being developed. Some 
idea of this misery may be obtained from the fact that the number 
of poor people in Tokyo unable to pay their residence tax is upward 
of joajoo; yet the amount of the tax is only about twenty ren, or ten 
cents in American money. Prior to the accumulation of wealth in 
the hands of die minority there was nc\ er any such want in any prt 
of japan-cxccpt, of course, as a temporary eonsctjuencc of war” 

Already, however, the jmrtcksbif, or “luan-powcr-vehide," traditionally ascribed to an in¬ 
ventive American misaionajv' in the early eighties,'^ is iLsappearing beforv American 
and docnesric motor cars fliid mites of htghw'ay have been paved. Tokyo lias a 

subway which ctimpara favorably with those of Etiropc and America. Hie firsr Japa¬ 
nese laflway was built in 1871, over a brave stretch of eighteen milcsi by 1932 the nar- 
cow klands had i3,7J4 nillcs of iron roads. The new^ cs|jress from Dairen {near Port 
Arthur) to Hsinking (formerly Changtrlnm), ihc capital of Mandmria, makes ilte yw 
kilometers at the rate of 1x0 kilometers (approrimaKly 75 miles) per liour.** 

*Thc low remuLMrarion of wCHtren is partiy due to die expensively high turn-over 

among the women workers, who usually leave industty when tliey have amassed a mar¬ 
riage dowr^^ 
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The ''accamulation of wealth in the hantk of the mlnoricy'" is, no doubt, a 
universal and apparently unfailing concomitant of civilization. Japanese 
employers believe that the wages which they pay are not too low in rela¬ 
tion to the comparative inefficiency of Japanese labor^ and the low cost 
of living In Japan " Low wages, thinks Japan, are necessary for low costsj 
low costs arc necessary for the capture of foreign markets; foreign markets 
are necessary for an industry dependent upon imported fuels and minerals; 
industry' is neccssaiy for the support of a growing population in islands 
only tVr'elvc per cent of whose soil permits cultivation; and industrv is 
necessary to that wealth and armament without which Japan could not 
defend herself against the rapacious West. 

III. THE CULTURAL REVOLUTION 

Chimges in dres^-ln 7fnmners-Tbe Jupmiesi^ character-AIorah 
and itiarriage m transklon ^ Religion —^ciencs - Japanese 
jnedieme — Art and taste — Language and edueathn — 
Naturaiink fictlon^Ne^ jonm of poetry 

Have the people themselves been changed by their Industrial Revolu¬ 
tion? Certain external innovations catch the eye; the lugubrious bifurcate 
costume of the European man has captured and enclosed most urban 
males; but the women continue to cloche themselves in loose and colorful 
robes, bound at the waist wdth brocaded bands that meet in a spacious bow 
at the back.* Shoes are replacing wooden clogs as roads improve; but a 
large proportion of both sexes still move about in bare and undeformed 
feet. In the greater cities one may find every' variation and combination 
of natn-c and European dress, as if to symbolize a rransformarion hurried 
and incomplete. 

Manners are still a model of diplomatic courtesy, though men adhere 
to their ancient custom of preceding women in entering or leaving a room 
or in walking along the street. Language is deviously polite, and rarely 
profane; a formal humility clothes a fierce self-respect, and etiquette 
graces the most sincere hostility. The Japanese character, like that of man 
everywhere, is a mosaic of contradictions; for life offers us diverse situa¬ 
tions at divers times, and demands of us alternately force and gentleness, 
levity and gras-ity, patience and courage, modesty and pride. Therefore 
we must not be prejudiced agains t the Japanese because they are senri- 

■ Women engaged in teiohjng nr industry weir uniforms of Ocnidcninl 
scjMH, after working hours, km the mdidonal costumes. 


cur. Bodi 
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mental and realistic, sensitive and stoical, expressive and reticent, excitable 
and restrained’, aboundingly cheerful, humorous and pleasure-loving, and 
inclined to picturesque suicidej lovingly kind—often to animals, some¬ 
times to womcn-and occasionally cruel to animals and men.* The 
typical Japanese has all the qualities of the warrior—pugnacity and cour¬ 
age, and an unrivaled readiness to die; and yet, very often, he has the soul 
of an artist-sensuous, impressionable, and dmost instinctively possessed of 
taste. He IS sober and unostentatious, frugal and industrious, curious and 
studious, loyal and patient, with an heroic capacity for details; be Ls cun¬ 
ning and supple, like most phj^ically small persons; he has a nimble in¬ 
telligence, not highly creative in the field of thought, but capable of quick 
comprehension, adaptation, and practical achievement. The spirit and van¬ 
ity of a Frenchman, the courage and narrowness of a Briton, the hot 
temper and artistry' of an Italian, the energy' and commercialism of an 
American, the sensitiveness and shrewdness of a Jew—all these have come 
together to make the Japanese, 


Contact and conflict with the West have altered in some ways the moral 
life of Japan. The traditional honest}^ of its pecplet largely conrinues; but 
the exrension of the frandusc and the keen competition of modem trade have 
brought to Japan a proportionate share of democratic venality, indust riial ruth- 
lessncss and financial legerdemain. Bushido survives here and there among the 
higher soldiery', and offers a mild aristocratic check to commercial and polit¬ 
ick deviltry. Despite the law'-abiding ptience of the comnion people assassi¬ 
nation is frequent-not as a corrective of reactionary despotism but u^ally as 
an encouragement to aggressive patriotism. The Black Dragon Society, Jed 
by the apparently untouchable Toyama, has dedicated irsclf for over forty 
years to promoting among Japanese officials a policy of conquest in Korea 
and iManchuria;! and in the pursuit of this purp^ it has given assassination a 
popular role in the political machinery of Japan.*_ 


- During die cha«s that foUowcd the earthquake of 19:3 die Japanese of Yokohama, 
whUc being fed by Anwrican relief ships, took advantage of the cunnod to staughtcr 
hundrecli (sonic saV thousan^fe) of uuamed radicals and Koreans in the streets, Soinc 
niissioiiace patiioc. it seems, had aroused the Japanese by announcing that the Koream 
(who were a ntere hiTid/ul) werr planning to overtlirow the Gcrtemment and kUl 

“1 Im'c lived,” said Lafeadio Heim, ^in districts where no case of theft had ocevtred 
for hundreds of ycars-where the newly-buik pirsons of Meiji reniaincd empty and use¬ 
less.”* 

(Bfaet Drjgofl is the Chinese name for die Amur Etii-er. which separates Manchuria 
from Siberia, The Japanese look upon assassination as merely a dignified substitute 
for exile. 
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The Far East has paralleled the West in that mond disturbance which ac- 
compnies cverA' profound ehange in the economic basis of life. The eternal 
war of the generations—the revolt of ovcf'^iager youth against over-cautious 
age—has been intensified by the g^o^vth of individualist industry^ and the 
weakening of religious faith. The transit from countn,'- to cit)% and the re¬ 
placement of the family by the individual as the legal and rcspionsiblc tin.it of 
economic and political society^ has undermined parental authorkvv and sub¬ 
jected the customs and morals of centuries to the hasty judgment of adoles¬ 
cence. In the larger centers the young rebel against marriages parcntallv 
arranged; and the new couples, instead of taking up their residence in the 
establislinient of the bridegroom's father, tend increasingly to set up sepratc 
and independent homes—or apartments. The rapid industrialization of women 
has neecssitated a loosening of the bonds that held them to domestic sub- 
ser\'icncy. Divorce is as common as in Amertca, and more convenient; it may 
be had by signing a registration book and pying a fee of ten cents.* Con¬ 
cubinage has been made illegal, but In practice k is still pemutted to tliose 
who can afford to ignore the law."* 

In Japan as elsewhere the machine is tlte cnemy^ of the priest. Spencer and 
Stuart Mill were jmprted along with English technology, and the reign of 
Confucius in Japanese philosophy came to a sudden end. ‘The generation 
now at school," said Chamberlain in 1905, “is distinctly V^oltairean.*’" By 
the same token—through its modem alliance Mith the machine-science 
prospered, and won a characccristig devotion, in Japan, from some of the 
most brilliant investigators of our time.* Japanese medicine, chough de¬ 
pendent in most stages upon China or Korea, has made swift progress under 
European-especial ly German^xamplc and stimulus. The work of Takamine 
in rhe discovery of insulin and the study of v itamias; of Kitasato in tetanus 
and pneumonia, and in the development of an anti-toxin for diphtheria; and, 
most famous and lirilliant of all, of Noguchi in syphilis and yellow fever- 
these acliievemcnts indicate the rapidity^ with which the Japnesc have ceased 
to be pupils, and have become teachers, of the world. 

Hideyo Noguchi was bom in 1876 in one of the lesser islands, and in a 
family so poor that his father deserted on learning that another child was 
due. The neglected boy fell into a brazier; his left hand was burned to a 
stump, and his right hand was injured almost to the point of uselessness. 


Such science a. existed ni J.p.n from the 

parental mamlind. The Jap^m-sc calendar, previously based upon the ph^ the moon, 
was adjusted ro rlie sobr by a Korean priest about ^04 aj.. Jrv 6 Sq aj>. Cliintsc 
mo^Koons wore .ntrodneed, and J^pan rook ov^r (and stUl retains) rhe Chinese 
^thod of reckon^ cvcn& by reference to the nanic and ye.r of the reignm. .niperor. 
The Gregorian cidendar vi'ss adopted by japan in 1873. ° * 
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Sfiunned ar school because of his scao; and dcformiticSj he was planning 
to kill himself when a surgeon came to the village, treated the right hand 
successfully, and so won Noguchi^s gratitude that the lad there and then 
dedicated himself to medicine. will be a Napoleon to save instead of to 
kill,” he announcedJ *i can already get along on four hours of sleep at 
night.Penniless, he worked in a pharmacy until he had j^rsuaded its 
owner to advance him funds for the study of medicine. After gradi^t- 
ina he came to the United States, and offered his services to the iMcdicul 
Corps of the Army at Washington in return for his expenses, llic Rocke¬ 
feller Foundation for iMcdical Research gave him a laboratory', and 
Noguchi, literally single-handed, entered upon a fruitful career of ex¬ 
periment and research. He produced the first pure culture of the syphi¬ 
litic germ, discovered the s)'phiiitic nature of general paraly'sis and loco¬ 
motor ataxia, and finally (191*^) isolated the yellow fever parasite. Made 
famous and momentarily affluent, he went back to Japan, honored his old 
mother, and knelt in gratitude to the kindly pharmacist who had paid for 
his medical education. Then he went to Africa to study the yellow 
fever that was raging along the Gold Coast, xvas himself infected with it, 
and died (1918) at the pitifully early age of fifty-two. 

The development of science, in japan as in the West, has been accompanied 
by a decay of the tradidonal arts. The overthrow of the old aristocracy 
destroyed a nurseiy^ of taste, and left each generation to develop its own 
norms'of excellence anew. The influx of foreign money seeking native wares 
led to rapid quantitative prociucrion, and debased the standards of Japanese 
design, ^\Tien the buyers turned to the quest for ancient works, tlie artUa:^ 
became forgers, and the manufacture of antiques became in Japan, as in 
China, one of the most flourishing of modem arts. Chharme is probably the 
only branch of ceramics that has progressed in Japan since the commg of the 
WesT- The chaotic passage from handicraft to machinery*, and the sudden 
irruption of foreign tastes and wavs clothed in the gaudy prestige of victory 
and wealth, have unsettled the esthetic sense of Japan, and weakened the surc- 
ness of her taste. Perhaps, now chat Japan has chosen die sword, she is 
destined to repeat the history of Rome-imitative in art, but masterly m ad¬ 
ministration and war.* . - n 1 

A flatterv^ of Occidental modes has marked for a generation the mteUectuai 

life of the'new empire. European words crowded into the la nguage, news.- 

~ • The ciiTKiit /ever of nadoiulism has broughc ^ith it a revival of MiivC tmtijs 
ud sty^lcs. 
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papers were organized m Western style, and a system of public schools was 
established after American exemplars. Japan heroically resolved to make 
itself the most literate nidon on earth, and it succeeded; In 1525 994 per 
cent of all Japanese children attended school, “ and in 1927, 93 per cent of the 
people could read." Students tcnik religii>usly to the new secular learning; 
hundreds of them lost their health in their eagerness for knowledge," and the 
Government was obliged to take active measures for die encouragement of 
athletics, gymnastics and games of evety' kind from ju-jitm to baseball. Edu¬ 
cation was removed from religious auspices, and became more thoroughly 
secularized in Japan chan in most European nations. Five imperial universities 
w^ere supported, and forty-one other universides, only ieiss imperial, gathered 
in tliousands of zealous students. By 1931 the imperial University of Tokyo 
had 8,064 students, and the University of Kyoto had 5,55 

Japanese lireramre, in the last quarter of the cenruiy, lost itself in a 
series of Imitative fashions. English liberalism, Russian realism, Nietz- 
schean individualism and American pragmatism swept the intelligentsia in 
mm, until the spirit of nationalism reasserted itself, and Japanese writers 
began to explore their native material in their native ways. A young 
woman, ichi-yo, before dying in 1896 at the age of twenty-four, inaugur¬ 
ated a naturalistic movement in fiction by presenting vividly the misery 
and subjection of women in Japan " In 1906 the poet Toson brought this 
movement to its height with a long novel—or “The Breaking of 
the Pledge”—which told in poeiie prose the story of a teacher w^ho, hav¬ 
ing promised his father never to reveal the fact chat he was of Etir or 
slave origin, Avorked his \vay by ability and education to a high position, 
fell in love with a girl of refinement and social standing, and then, in a 
burst of honesty, confessed his origin, surrendered hb sweetheart and his 
place, and left Japan forever. This novel contributed powerfully to the 
agitation that finally ended the historic disabiiities of the Eta class. 

The tojjka and the hokka were the last forms of Japanese culture to 
yield to the influence of the West. For forty years after the Restoration 
they continued to be the required modes of Japanese verse, and the poetic 
spirit lost itself in miracles of ingenuity and artifice. Then, in 1897, Toson, 
a young teacher of Sendai, sold to a publisher, for fifteen dollars, a volume 
of poems whose individual length constituted a revolution almost as star¬ 
tling as any that had shaken the fabric of the state. The public, tired of ele¬ 
gant epigrams, responded gratefully, and made the publisher rich. Other 
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poets folJowed the path chat Toson had explored^ and the tmka and hokka 
surrendered ac last their thousand-year’-old dondnacion " 

Despite the new forms the old Imperial Poetry' Contest still continues* 
Every year the Emperor announces a theme, and sets an example by indit¬ 
ing an ode to it; the Empress folJo\i’s him; and then twenty-five thousand 
Japanese, of every sort and condition, send in their compositions to the 
Poetry Bureau at the Imperial Palace, to be judged by the highest bards 
of the land. The ten poems accounted best are read to the Enijreror and 
the Empress, and arc printed in the New Year’s issue of the Japanese 
press " It is an admirable custom, fit to turn the soul for a moment from 
commercialism and war, and proving that Japanese life rani re is still a vital 
part in the fife of the most vital nation in the contemporary world* 


IV* THE NEW EMPIRE 

The precarious bases of the uevi chilization—Causes of Japanese 
imperiaUsui—The T'usenty-one Deimnds—The Washington 
Conference^Tbe bmmg^aHon Act of 1924—T/je in- 
vasion of Manchuria—The ttensj kingdont—fapan 
and Russia--}apan and Europe—Must America 
fight Japan? 

Despite its rapid growth in wealth and power the new Japan rested 
upon precarious foundations. Its population had mounted from 3,000,- 
000 in the days of Shotoku Taishi to some 17,000,000 under Hideyoshi, 
some 30,000,000 under Voshimune, and over 55,000,000 at the end of 
MeijFs reign (1911)** It had doubled in a centur>\ and the mountain- 
ribbed islands, so sparsely arable, contained tvith difficulty their mulciply- 
ing miliions. An insular population half as great as that of the United 
States had to support itself on an area one-twentieth as large " It could 
’maintain itself only by manufactures; and yet Japan was tragically poor 
in the fuels and minerals indispensable to industry-. Hydro-electric power 

• [n 19J4 the populafioci of the Japanese Empire (ije., Japan, Korei, Formftsi and some 
minor possessions) totaled eighty jiiillitina. Should Japan succeed m rcctmdling die in- 
habicints of ManchiLna to Japanese mlc, it will ccrntml, for industry and \var, 1 to,ooQ,i»a 
people. As the popuiaDon of Japan alone increases by a million a year, and that of the 

United States is rapidly approaching a stationary condition, rhe two systems may Swn 
confront each other w'ith approximately equal popiilation^ 
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lurked in the scrcnms that flowed from the mountains to the sea, but the 
full development of this resource would add only one-third to the power 
already usedand could not be relied upon for the expanding needs of the 
future. Coal was found here and there, in almost inaccessible Veins, in the 
islands of Kyushu and Hokkaido, and oil could be secured from Sakhalin; 
but iron, the very bone and sinew of industry, was almost completely 
absent from Japanese soil." Finally, the low standard of living to which 
the nature of the strong and the costliness of materials and power had 
condemned tlie masses of Japan matle consumption lag more and more 
behind production; evciy^ year, from factories ever better equipped, there 
poured forth a mounting surplus of goods unpurchasable at home and 
crying out for markets abroad. 

Out of such conditions imperialism is bom—that is, the effort of an 
economic system to exercise control, through its agent the government, 
over foreign regions upon which it is believed to depend for fuels, markets, 
materials or dividends. Where could Japan find those oppominities and 
those materials? She could not look to Indo-China, or India, or Australia 
or the Philippines; for these had been preempted by Western powers, and 
their tariff walls favored their white masters against Japan. Clearly China 
had been placed at Nippon's door as a providentially designed market 
for Japanese goods; and Manchuria-rich in coal and iron, rich in the 
wheat that the islands could not profitably grow, rich in human resources 
for industiy'p taxation and war—Alanchuria belonged by manifest destiny 
to Japan. By what right? By the same right whereby England had taken 
India and Australia, France fndo-China, Germany Shantung, Russia Port 
Anhur, and America the Philippines-the right of the need of the strong. 
In the long run no excuses would be necessary; all chat was needed was 
power and an opportunity. In the eyes of a Darwinian world success 
would sanction cv^'cty" means, 

Opportunity came gencrously-first with the Great War, then with 
the breakdown of European and American economic life. The AVar did 
not merely accelerate production in Japan (as in America) by giving to 
industry an ideal foreign markcc-a continent at war; at the same time it 
absorbed and weakened Europe, and left Japan with almost a free hand 
in the East. Therefore she invaded Shantung in 191 j; and a year later she 
presented to China those “Twenty^-one Demands'' which, if they had 
been enforced, would have made all China a gigantic colony of little Japan 

Group [ of the Demands asked Chinese recognition of Japanese su¬ 
zerainty- in Shantung; Group II asked certain industrial privileges, and an 
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acknowledgment of Japan's special rights, m Manchuria and Eastern 
Mongolia^ Group HI proposed that the greatest of mining compares on 
the mainland should become a joint concern of China and Japan; Group 
IV (aimed at America’s request for a coaling station near Foochow) 
stipulated chat ‘^no island, port or harbor along the coast shall be ceded co 
any third Power.” Group V modestly suggested that the Chinese should 
hereafter employ Japanese advisers in their political, economic and mili¬ 
tary affairs; that the police authority in the major cities of Cldna should 
be iointlv administered by Chinese and Japanese; that China should pur¬ 
chase at least fifty per cent of all her munitions from japan; that Japan 
should be allowed to build three important railways in China; and that 
Japan should have the right freely to cscablish railways, mines and har¬ 
bors in the Province of Fukien * 

The United States protested that some of these Demands violated the 
territorial integrity of China, and the principle of the Open Door. Japan 
withdrew Group V, modified the remaining Demands, and presented them 
to China wuth an ultlmamm on May 7, 1915- China accepted them on the 
following day, A Ch’mcse boycott of Japanrae goods ensued; but Japan 
proceeded on the historically correct assumption that boycotts arc ^oner 
or later frustrated by the tendency of trade to follow the hne of lowest 
costs. In 1917 the suave \'i5count Ishii explained the Japanese position 
to the American people, and persuaded Secretary of State Lanring to sign 
an agreement recognizing ^*that Japan has special interests in China, par- 
ticularlv in the part to which her possessions arc contiguous,” In 1921, 
at the Washington Conference, Secretary of State Hughes prevaded upon 
the Japanese to acknowledge the principle of the ‘'Open Door in China, 
and to be content %vith a navy sixrv'' per cent as large as England s or 
America's.* At the close of the Conference Japan agreed to return to 
China that part of Shantung (Tsingtao) which she had taken from Ger¬ 
many during the M^ar. The Anglo-Japanese Alliance died a sUent death, 
and America dreamed cozily of eternal peace. 

Out of this youthful confidence in the future came one of chc^ gra\esc 
failures of American diplomacy. Finding the people of the Pacific C^ast 
troubled by the influx of Japanese into California, Pr^ident 1 before 
Roosevelt in 1907, with the good sense that hid behind his popular bluster, 
quietly negotbted with the Japanese Government a Gentlemen s Agree- 


• The ntiw of 5-J-3 vi-M based upon ihc greater of c^t-lincs W posscssi^ re¬ 

quiring llnglish or Anwricwi dfifensc. as compaiiMl with the himeed and protected tem- 

lofy of Japan. 
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mcnc” hy which Japan promised to forbid the emigration of her laborers 
to the United States. But the high birth rate of those alread)^ admined 
continned to disturb the western states, and several of them enacted laws 
preventing aliens from acquiring land. \^^hcnj in 1924, rlie American 
Congress decided to restrict immigration, it refused to apply to the races 
of Asia that principle of quotas on which the reduced Immigration of 
European peoples was to be allowedinstead it forbade the entrance of 
Asiatics altogether. Approximately the same result would ha^ e been se^ 
cured by applying the quota to all races, without discrimInarion or namcj 
and Secrctar)" Hughes protested "^that the legislation would seem to be 
quite unncccsary even for ilie purpose for which it Is devised.But 
hot-hcads interpreted as a threat the w^^irning uttered by the Japanese Am¬ 
bassador of the “grave consequences” that might come from the act; and 
in a fever of resentment the Immigration Bill was passed. 

All Japan flared up at what appeared to be a deliberate insult. Meetings 
were held, speeches were made, and a patriot committed hara-kiri at the 
door of Viscount Inouye^s home in order to express the national sense of 
shame. The Japanese leaders, knowing that the country had been weak¬ 
ened by the earthquake of 192J, held their peace and bided their time. In 
the natural course of events America and Europe would some day be 
w eakened in turn; and then Japan would seize her second opportunity^ 
and take her delayed revenge. 

When the greatest of all v\'ars was followed by almost the greatest of 
all depressions, Japan saw a long-awaited chance to establish her mastery 
in the Far East. Announcing that her businessmen had been maltreated by 
the Chinese authorities in Manchuria, and secretly fearful that her rail¬ 
way and other investments there ere threatened with ruin by the compe¬ 
tition of the Chinese, Japan, in September, 1951, allowed her army, of its 
own initiative, to advance into .Manchuria. China, disordered wit!i revolu¬ 
tion, provincial separatism and purchasable politicians, could make no uni¬ 
fied resistance except to resort again to the boycott of Japanese ijoods; and 
when Japan, in alleged protest against boycott propganda, invaded Shang¬ 
hai (1951), only a fraction of China rose to repel the invasion. The ob¬ 
jections of the United States were cautiously approved of “in principle” 
by European powers too absorbed in their individual commercial interests 

• Uv this principle the inimber of immigrants from any country was to bear the same 

mda to the tool of prmicted annual immigradoa as persons of that nadonalicy had 
borne to the total population of /Vmerica in 1S90. ^ 
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to take decisive and united action against this dramatic termination of the 
white man’s brief authority in the distant East. The League of Nations ap¬ 
pointed a commission under the Earl of Lytton» which made an apparently 
thorough and impartial investigation and report; but Japan withdrew from 
the League on the same ground on which America, in 1935, refused to join 
in the World Court—that she did not care to be judged by a court of her 
enemies. The boycott reduced Japanese imports into China by fort)”- 
seven per cent benveen August, 1932, and May, 1933; but meanwhile 
Japanese trade was ousting Chinese commerce in the Philippines, the Malay 
States and South Seas, and, so soon as 1934, Japanese diplomats, with the 
aid of Chinese statesmen, jxrrsuaded China to write a tariff law favoring 
Japanese products as against those of the Western powers.** 

In March, 1932, Japanese authority installed Henry P’u Yi, inheritor of 
the Manchu throne in China, as Chief Executive of the new state of Man- 
chukuo; and two years later it made him Emperor under the name of Kang 
Teh. The officials were cither Japanese or complaisant Chinese; but be¬ 
hind every Chinese official was a Japanese adviser." While the “Open 
Door” was technically maintained, ways were found to place Man- 
chukuoan trade and resources in Japanese hands.** Immigration from 
Japan failed to develop, but Japanese capital poured in abundantly. Rail¬ 
ways were built for commercial and militaty' purposes, highways were 
rapidly improved, and negotiations were begun for the purchase of the 
Chinese Elastem Railway from the Soviet. The Japanese army, victorious 
and competent, not only organized the new state, but dictated the policy 
of the Government at Tokyo. It conquered the province of Jehol for 
Pu-yi, advanced almost to Peiping, retreated magnanimously, and bided its 
time. 

Meanwhile Japanese representatives at Nanking strain cvety yen to win 
from the Chinese Government an acceptance of Japanese leadership in 
everv economic and political aspect of Chinese life. W’hen China has been 
won, by conquest or by loans, Japan will be ready to deal with her ancient 
enemy—once the Empire of all the Russias, now the Union of Soviet So¬ 
cialist Republics. Up along Mongolb’s caravan route through Kalgan and 
Urga, or across the Manchukuoan border into Chita, or at any one of a 
hundred v'ulnerable points where the Trans-Siberian Railway, still for the 
most part single-tracked in the Far F^t, coils itself about the new state, the 
Japanese army may strike and cut the spinal cord that binds China, Vladi¬ 
vostok and Trans-Baikalia with the Russian capital. Feverishly, heroically. 
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Russia prepares for the irrepressible conflict. At Ku?.ncrzk and Magnero- 
gorsk she develops great coal mines and steel factories, capable of being 
transformed into giant munition plants^ while at Vladivostok a host of 
submarines arranges to entenain a Japanese fleet, and hundreds of bomb¬ 
ing planes have their eyes on Japan’s centers of production and transport, 
and her cities of flimsy wood. 

Behind this ominous foreground stand the tamed and frustrated AVestero 
powers: America chafing at the loss of Chinese markets, France wonder¬ 
ing how long she can hold Indo-China, England disturbed about Australia 
and India, and harassed by Japanese competition not only in China but 
throughout her empire in the East. Nevertheless France prefers to help 
finance Japan rather than to antagonize herj and canny Britain waits in 
unprecedented parience, hoping that each of her great competitors in 
Asiatic trade will destroy the other and leave the world to England again. 
Every day the conflict of interest becomes more acute, and approaches 
nearer to open strife. Japan insists that foreign companies selling oil to 
Japan shall maintain on her soil a rcscr\^c of oil suflicient to supply the 
islands for half a year in case of emergency- Alanchukuo is closing lier 
doors to non-Japanese oil. Japan, over the protests of Americans, and 
over the veto of the Uruguayan President, has won permission from the 
legislature of Uruguay to build on the River Plate a free port for the dun¬ 
less entr)" or manufacture of Japanese goods. From that strategic center 
the commercial and financial penetration of Latin America will proceed 
at a rate uncqualed since Germany's rapid conquest of South American 
trade helped to bring on the Great War, and America's participation in it. 
As the memor}’ of that war begins to fade, preparations for another be¬ 
come the order of tlic day. 

Must America fight Japan? Our economic S}^tem gives to the investing 
class so generous a share of the wealth created by science, management and 
labor that too little is left to the mass of producers to enable them to buy 
back as much as they produce; a surplus of goods is created which cries 
out for the conquest of foreign markets as the only alternative to inter¬ 
rupting production—or spreading the power of consumption—at home. 
But this is even truer of the Japanese economic system than of our own- it 
too must conquer foreign markets, not only to maintain its centralized 
wealth, but to secure the fuels and raw materials indispensable to her in¬ 
dustries. By the sardonic irony of hisiory that same Japan which America 
awoke from peaceful agriculture in 1853, and prodded into industry and 
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trade, now turns all her power and subtlety to winning by underselling, 
and to controlling by conquest or diplomacy, precisely those Asiatic 
markets upon which America has fixed her hopes as p>otentially the richest 
outlet for her surplus goods. Usually in history, when nvo nations have 
contested for the same markets, the nation that has lost in the economic 
competition, if it is stronger in resources and armament, has made war upon 

its enemy. , . ^ 

Such a war, of course, would be a bitter conclusion to Amenca s open¬ 
ing of Japan. But there is a tide in the affairs of states which, if uncon¬ 
trolled before it gathers strength, sweeps a nation into circumstances where 
its only choice is between humiliation and war; and men above military 
age tend to prefer war to humiliation. The danger of a conflict with japan 
is not lessened by the apparent likelihood of war between Japan and 
Russia; for if these nations throw down the gauntlet to each other again 
we shall be sorely tempted to inter\'ene on the ancient principle, so richly 
illustrated in our time, that it is wiser to help destroy a competitor who is 
already attacked than to wait for victory to strengthen him dangerously. 
If we wish to resist that temptation we need only reflect that however 
urgently Japan may need the markets of the East they are far from in¬ 
dispensable to our own prosperity; and that to win them, either by a costly 
war in distant waters or by a competitive lowering of our people s stand¬ 
ard of living, would be an empty victory. It would be a boon to us, per¬ 
haps, if our merchants should be comjxrlled to find within their own fron¬ 
tiers a market for their goods. Then we might realize that our happiness 
lies not in conquering markets beyond the seas, but in so spreading the 
fruits and profits of invention and industry that our own vast population 
may be a sufficient market for our industries—even at the height of their 
productive power. 3,738,000 square miles are enough. 

Having taught Japan the ways of industry and war, we must be patient 
with the destiny that has named her for the moment as the economic and 
military mistress of the East. We need not grudge the Children of the Sun 
their hour of power and glory, their fragile empire and theu- uncertain 
wealth. There is room in the world for both of us; and, if wc will it, the 
seas are still broad enough to give us peace. 


OUR ORIENTAL HERITAGE 


We have passed in unwilling haste through four thousand years of his¬ 
tory, and over the richest civiliicadons of the largest conrinenr. It is impossi¬ 
ble chat we have understood these civiliKurions, or done them justicej for 
how can one mind, in one lifetime, comprehend or appraise the herita^j-c of 
a race? The institutions, customs, arts and morals of a people represent the 
natural selection of its countless trial-and-crror exj^nments, the accumu¬ 
lated and unformulable wisdom of all its generations j and neither the in¬ 
telligence of a philosopher nor the intellect of a sophomore can sufHcc to 
compass them understandingly, much less to judge them with justice. 
Europe and America are the s^xiikd child and grandchild of Asia, and have 
never quite realized the wealth of their pre-classical inheritance. But if, 
now, we sum up those arts and ways which the Wkst has derived from' 
the East, or which, to our current and iimitcd knowledge, appear first in 
the Orient, we shall find ourselves drawing up unconsciously an outline 
of civilization. 

The first clement of civilization is labor-tillage, industry, transport and 
trade. Jn Eg>^pt and Asia wc meet ^vith the oldest known cultivarion of 
the soil,* the oldest irrigation systems, and the fimt production of those 
encouraging beverages without which, apprently, modem civilization 
could hardly cxist-bcer and wine and tea. Handicrafts and engineering 
were as highly developed in Egypt before Moses as in Europ'c before 
\^oItaire; building with bricks has a history at least as old as Sargon Ij the 
potter’s wheel and the wagon wheel appear first in Elam, linen and glass 
in Eg)^t, silk and gunpo^vder in China. The horse rides out of Central 
Asia into Mesopotamia, Eg^^pt and Europe^ Phcenician vessels circum¬ 
navigate Africa before tlic age of Pcriclp; the compass comes from China 
and produces a commercial revolution in Europe. Sumcria show's us the 
first business contracts, the first credit system, the first use of gold and 

* It is pmssitilt that afrieulrurc and ihic donncstication of ammats ar^ t: 

1 . I ■ , ■ H-i . “ aJlCKIIIt IJl 

Icthic Europe m m nctilithic Asia; but it scenis more likely that ihc New Scoiic Acc 
cultures of Europe were younger than those of Africa and .Asia. Cf. Chapter VJ abov'c 
tin this and subsequent staicfucats die word Ls to be understood. 
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silver as standards of value; and China first accomplishes the miracle of 
having paper accepted in place of silver or gold. 

The second element of civilization is govemment—the organization and 
protection of life and society through the clan and the family, law and the 
state. The village community appears in India, and the cit)'^-state in 
Sumeria and Assyria. Egypt takes a census, levies an income tax, and 
maintains internal peace through many centuries with a model minimum 
of force. Ur-Engur and Hammurabi formulate great codes of law, and 
Darius organizes, with imperial anny and post, one of the best administered 
empires in the annals of government. 

The third element of civilization is morality—customs and manners, con¬ 
science and charity; a law built into the spirit, and generating at last that 
sense of right and wrong, that order and discipline of desire, without 
which a society disintegrates into individuals, and falls forfeit to some 
coherent state. Courtesy came out of the ancient courts of Egypt, .Meso¬ 
potamia and Persia; even today the Far East might teach manners and 
dignity to the brusque and impatient West. Monogamy appeared in Eg\'pt, 
and began a long struggle to prove itself and survive in competition with 
the inequitable but eugenic polygamy of Asia. Out of Egypt came the 
first cry for social justice; out of Judea the first plea for human brother¬ 
hood, the first formulation of the moral consciousness of mankind. 

The fourth clement of civiliMtion is religion—the use of man’s super¬ 
natural beliefs for the consolation of suffering, the elevation of charaacr, 
and the strengthening of social instincts and order. From Sumeria, Baby¬ 
lonia and Judea the most cherished myths and traditions of Europe were 
derived; in the soil of the Orient grew the stories of the Creation and the 
Flood, the Fall and Redemption of man; and out of many mother goddesses 
came at last “the fairest flower of all poesy,” as Heine called Maty, the 
iMother of God. Out of Palestine came monotheism, and the fairest songs 
of love and praise in literature, and the loneliest, lowliest, and most im¬ 
pressive figure in histoty. 

The fifth element in civilization is science-clear seeing, exact recording, 
impartial testing, and the slow accumulation of a knowledge objective 
enough to generate prediction and control. E^'p^ develops arithmetic and 
geometry, and establishes the calendar; Egyptian priests and physicians 
practise medicine, explore diseases encmatically, f^rform a hundred va¬ 
rieties of surgical operation, and anticipate something of the Hippocratic 
oath. Babylonia studies the stars, charts the zodiac, and gives us our di- 
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vision of chc montli into four weeks, of ilic clock into tweWe hours, of 
the hour into sbtty minutes, of the minute into sixty seconds. Indb trans¬ 
mits through the Arabs her simple numerals and magical decimals, and 
teaches Europe the subtleties of hypnotism and the technique of vacci-- 
nation. 

The sixth clement of chnlization is philosophy—the attempt of man to 
capture something of that total perspective which in his modest intcr\^a!s 
he knows that only Infinity can possess; the brave and hopeless inquiry 
into the first causes of things, and their final significance; the consideration 
of trutli and beauty, of virtue and justice, of ideal men and states. All this 
appears in the Orient a little sooner chan in Europe: the Egyptians and the 
Babylomans ponder human nature and destiny, and the Jews write im¬ 
mortal commcncs on life and death, while Europe carries in barbarism; the 
Hindus play with logic and epistemology at least as early as Parmenides 
and Zeno of Elea; the Upanislrads delve into metaphysics, and Buddha 
proiR>unds a very modem psychology some centuries before Socrates is 
bom. And if India drowns philosophy in religion, and fails to emancipate 
reason from hope, China resolutely secularizes her thought, and produces, 
again before Socrates, a thinker whose sober isdom needs hardly any 
change to be a guide to our contemporary life, and an inspiration to those 
who w’ould honorably govern states. 

The seventh clement of ci’tTlization is letters—the transmission of lan¬ 
guage, the education of youth, the development of wTicing, the creation 
of poetry^ and drama, the stimulus of romance, and the written remem¬ 
brance of things past. The oldest schools known to us are those of E^’pt 
and xVlcsopotamia; even the oldest schools of government are Egyp'^n. 
Out of Asia, apparently, came writing; our of Egj^pt the alphabet, paper 
and ink; out of China, print. The Babylonians seem to have compiled the 
oldest grammars and dictionaries, and to have collected the first libraries’ 
and it may well be that the univ ersities of India preceded Platons Academy, 
The Assyrians polished chronicles into history, the Egj^ptians puffed up 
histor)" into the epic, and the Far East gave to the modem world those 
delicate forms of poetry iliat rest all their excellence on subtle insights 
phrased In a momenta's image^^ Nabonidus and Ashurbanipal, whose relics 
are exhumed by archeologists, were archeologists; and some of the fables 
chat amuse our children go back to ancient India. 

The eighth element of civnlb-ation is art—the embellishment of life with 
pleasing color, rhjThm and form. In its simplest aspect—the adornment of 
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the body—we find elegant clothing, exquisite jewelry and scandalous cos¬ 
metics in the early ages of Eg)''ptian, Sumerian and Indian civilization. 
Fine furniture, graceful pottery, and excellent carving in ivor)’^ and wood 
fill the Egv'ptian tombs. Surely the Greeks must have learned something 
of their skill in sculpture and architecture, in painting and bas-relief, not 
only from Asia and Crete, but from the masterpieces that in their day still 
gleamed in the mirror of the Nile. From Egypt and Mesopotamia Greece 
took the models for her Doric and Ionic columns; from those same lands 
came to us not merely the column but the arch, the vault, the clerestory 
and the dome; and the 2/ggr/rjrr of the ancient Near East have had some 
share in moulding the architecture of America today. Chinese painting 
and Japanese prints changed the tone and current of nineteenth century 
European art; and Chinese porcelain raised a new perfection for Europe 
to emulate. The sombre splendor of the Gregorian chant goes back age 
by affc to the plaintive songs of exiled Jews gathering timidly in scattered 
synagogues. 

These are some of the elements of civilization, and a part of the legacy 
of the East to the West. 

Nc\'ertheless much was left for the classic world to add to this rich in¬ 
heritance. Crete would build a civilization almost as ancient as Egypt’s, 
and would serve as a bridge to bind the cultures of Asia, Africa and 
Greece. Greece would transform art by seeking not size but perfection; 
it would marry a feminine delicacy of form and finish to the masculine 
architecture and statuary of Eg)'pt, and would provide the scene for the 
greatest age in the history of art. It would apply to all the rcalnw of 
literature the creative exuberance of the free mind; it would contribute 
meandering epics, profound tragedies, hilarious comedies and fascinating 
histories to the store of European letters. It would organize universities, 
and establish for a brilliant interlude the secular independence of thought; 
it would develop beyond any precedent the mathematics and astronomy, 
the physics and medicine, bequeathed it by Eg)'pt and the East; it would 
originate the sciences of life, and the naturalistic view of man; it would 
bring philosophy to consciousness and order, and would consider with 
unaided rationality all the problems of our life; it would emancipate the 
educated classes from ecclcsiasticism and superstition, and would attempt 
a morality independent of supernatural aid. It would conceive man as a 
citizen rather than as a subject; it would give him political liberty, civil 
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rights, and an unparalleled measure of mental and moral freedom; it would 
create democracy and invent the individuaL 

Rome la^ould take over this abounding culture, spread it throughout the 
Mediterranean world, protect it for half a millennium from barbarian as¬ 
sault, and then transmit it, through Roman literature and the Latin lan¬ 
guages, to northern Europe; it would lift woman to a j>ower and splendor, 
and a mental emancipation, which perhaps slic had never known before; 
it would give Europe a new calendar, and teach it the principles of political 
organization and social security; it would establish the rights of the indi¬ 
vidual in an orderly system of laws that would help to hold the continent 
together through centuries of povenVt chaos and superstition. 

Meanwhile the Near East and Egypt would blossom again under the 
stimulus of Greek and Roman trade and thought* Carthage would revive 
all the wealth and luxury of Sidon and Tyre; the Tahrud would accumu¬ 
late in the hands of dispersed bur loyal Jews; science and philosophy 
\vould flourish at Alexandria, and out of the mixture of European and 
Oriental cultures w’ould come a religion destined in part to destroy, in part 
to presence and augment, the civilization of Greece and Rome* Everv- 
thing was ready to produce the culminating epochs of classical antiquity: 
Athens under Pericles, Rome under Augustus, and Jerusalem in the age of 
Herod* The stage was set for the three-fold drama of Plato, C®sar, and 
Christ. 


Glossary* 

of foreign terms not immediately defined in the text 

Ab initio (L)—from the outset. 

Ahankara (H)—consciousness of self. 

Amor dei intellectualis (L)—intellectual love of God. 

Anna (H)—an (Asiatic) Indian coin worth one-sixteenth of a rupee, or about 
tw'o cents. 

Aperfu (F)—a flash of insight. 

Arbiter elegantiarum (L)—arbiter of elegance. 

Arcana (L)—secret mysteries. 

Arhat (H)—one who has earned Nirvana. 

Asana (H)—the third stage of Yoga. 

Ashram (a) (H)—a hennitage. 

Aslyvamedha (H)—the horse sacrifice. 

A ter go (L)—from behind. 

Bas-relief (F)-low relief; the partial carv'ing of figures upon a background. 
Bizarrerie (F)—something strange or queer. 

Bodhi (H)—knowledge, illumination. 

Bonze (F from J)—a Buddhist monk of the Far East. 

Bourgeoisie (F)-literally, the townspeople; the middle classes. 

Brahmachari (H)—a young student vowed to chastity . 

Breccia (I)—a rock of angular fragments joined with cement. 

Buddhi (H)—intellecL 

Bushido (J)—the code of honor of the Samurai. 

Ca. (circa) (L)—about. 

Cela vous abethra (F)—that will dull your mind. 

Chandala (H)—a group of Outcastes. 

Charka (H)—a spinning wheel. 

Chef-d'oeuvre (F)—masterpiece. 

Ch 'moiseries (F)—pieces of Chinese art. 

Civitas (L)—city-s-tate. 

Condottiere (I)—bandit. 

CoTvie (F)—forced labor for the state. 

Coup d'etat (F)—a violent but merely political revolution. 

Coup dceil (F)—a glance of the eye. 

Credat qui vult (F)—let who will believe it. 

Cuisine (F)-kitchen; cooking. __ 

•A=Arabic; C=Chtncse; E=Eg\'prian; F=French; G=Gcrman; Gr=Greck; He 
=Hcbrcw; H=one of the Hindu languages; I“lialian; J=Japancsc; L=Latin; S™Su- 
merian; Sp=Spanish- 
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Daibutsit (J)—Great Buddha; usually applied to the colossi of Buddha. 

Dahfiyo (J)—lortL 

De fci 7 tibus non dispiitandzim (L)—there is no use disputing about origins. 
Dhtouentent (F)—issue; conclusion. 

De rigueiiT (F)—rigorously required by convendnn. 

Devadiia (H)—literally^ a servant of the gods; usually, a temple courtesan in 

India. 

Dharana (H)—the sixth stage of Yoga. 

Dhjnnj (H) —duty. 

Dhyjfia (H)—rhe seventh stage of 
Dji?m (A)—spirits. 

Dolce far Jiiente (I)—(it is) sweet to do nothing. 

Dramaiis personae (L)—persons of the drama, 

Dreckapotheb (G)“trcatment by excrementitious drugs. 

£7/ masse (F)—in a mass. 

Esprit (F)—spiriL 

Ex tempore (L)—on the spur of the moment. 

Faience (F)—richly colored glared earthenware, named from the Italian town 
of Faenza, formerly famed for such pottery. 

Faiix pas (F)—a false step. 

Fellaheen (A)-j5casant5;, 

Fete des Fous (F)—Feast of Fools, 
fwr^ (F)—an open cab. 

Flagrante delicto (L)—literally, while the crime is blazing; in the ver\- act. 
Flarnbe (F)—blazed. 

Geisha (J)—an educated courtesan. 

Geme (F)—class, kind. 

Ghat (H)—a mountain-pass; a landing-place; steps leading down to water. 
Glaiicopis Athene (Gr)—owl-^:ycd Athene. 

Gopnram (H) “gateway. 

Gotra (H)—group. 

Gu?ias (H)—active qualities. 

Guru (H)—teacher. 

Hara-kiri (J) —sel f-disembowel menc. 

Here bodpis (Gr)’-cow-cv'ed Here (Juno), 

Hetairai (Gr)—the educated courtesans of Greece. 

Ibid. (L)“in the same place. 

Id, (L)—the same person or author, 
inro (J)“boxes worn at the girdle. 
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Jenscits von Gut und Bose (G)—beyond good and evil. 

Jinricksha (J)—a man-drawn open cab. 

Ju jitsu (J)-Uterally, the soft an; a Japanese method of self-defense without 
weapons, by a variety' of skilful physical artifices. 

Junshi (j)-following in death; the suicide of a subordinate to ser\'e his dead 
lord in the other world. 

Jus pTint<£ noctis (L)—the right of (possessing the bride on) the first night. 

Kadarnba (H)—an Indian flower. 

Kakemono (J)-a pictorial or calligraphic hanging. 

Karma (H)-dccd; the law that c\cr\' deed receives its reward or punishment 
in this life or in a reincarnation. 

Khaddar (H)—Indian homespun. 

Kusha (H)—an Indian grass. 

Kutaja (H)—an Indian flower. 

Labia minora (L)—the smaller folds of the \mlva. 

Laissez-faire (F)-literally, let it be; the theory or practice of leaving the eco¬ 
nomic life of a society free from governmental control. 

I^apis lazuli (L)—a stone of rich azure blue. 

La politique n"a pas (fentrailles (F)-politics has no bowels (of mercy). 

La seule morale (F)—the only morality. 

Le chanson de Roland (F)—the Song of Roland. 

V^cole de PExtreme Or/en/—School of the Far East. 

Legato (1)—smoothly; without breaks. 

Les savants ne sont pas cwriewjc (F)—scholars have no curiosity (.\natole France). 
Lex talionis (L)—the law of retaliation. 

Lingua franca (L)—a common tongue. 

Lohan (C)—one who has earned Nircana. 

Mahatma (H)-great soul. 

Manas (H)—mind. 

Mandapam (H)-porch. 

Mardi Gr<w*(F)-literally, fat Tuesday, the last day of carnival before Mercredt 
Maigre, Lean (fasting) Wednesday and the beginning of Lent. 

Mastaba (.\)—an oblong sloping tomb. 

Mater dolorosa (L)—the sorrowful Mother. 

M'ma (L from Gr. from He)-a coin of the ancient Near East, worth (in 
Babylonia) sixty shekels. 

Mise~en schse (F)—the scenic situation. 

Moksha (H)-deliverance. 

Motif (F)—a characteristic feature or theme. 

Mullah (A)—a Moslem scholar. 

Muni (H)—saint. 
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Nsga (H)—snake* 

Nandi (H)—the benedlctiori introducing a Hindu drama. 

Nautch (H)—a Hindu temple dancer. 

Net^iie (J)—can'cd knobs for holding a tassel. 

Nishka (H)—a coin often used as an ornament. 

Nopj de plmne (F)—a pen-name. 

Nymta (H)—the second stage of Voga. 

Odin 7 fj Uteratium (L)—a mutual dislike occasionally noticeable among authors. 
Objets d'art (L)—art objects. 

Pace (L)—with peace j with all respect to. 

Pankba (H)—a fan. 

Parcenu (F)—one recently arrived at wealth or place. 

Passhn (L)—here and there, 

Pate (F)—the potter's vessel in its paste form, 

Pateii (S)—the priest-magistrate of an early Mesopotamian state. 

Penchant (F)—inclination. 

Petite tnarrnite (F)—a small pot. 

Piece de rishtance (F)—the main item. 

(H)—ghostsj goblins. 

Piein air (F)-fijIl air; a theory and school of pinting which emphasized the 
representation of scenes in the opn air» as against studio painting, 

Prakriti (H)“producer. 

PTonayarna (H)—the fourth stage of Yoga, 

Pratyahara ( H)-“thc fifth stage of Yoga. 

Protege (F)—a prson protected and aided by another. 

Pro tempore (L)—for the rime. 

Pwdah (A)—a screen or curtain; the seclusion of women. 

Purusha (H)—prson, spirit. 

Qnivive (F)—who lives; who goes there?; alert. 

Raconteurs (F)—sioiy^-tcliers. 

Raga (H)—a musical motif or melody. 

Raja (H)—king; great king. 

Raksha (H)—a nocmmal demon. 

Ramadati (A)—the ninth month of the Moslem year, during which no food 
muse be taken bccwcen sunnse and sunset. 

Rapport (F)—intimate relation. 

Religieiix (F)-members of rcligiotis orders. 

/tig (H)—a hymn. 

Rjshi {H}—a w^isc man. 

Ronin (J)".an unattached Samtira}. 

Rupee (H)—an Indian coin wonh about cents. 
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Sake (J)—rice wine. 

Saitmni^e (F)-^i frequenter of a saion; usually referring to the French salons 
or drawing-room receptions of the seventeenth or eighteenth centuries. 
Sjmadhi (H)—the eighth stage of Vega* 

Samaj (H)—assemblyi society. 

Samhita (H)—collection. 

Saotobrni (H)—a drug. 

Sang-de-boeuf (F)—(color of) buff's blood. 

Sonnyasi CH)-a hermit saint. 

Siif/sUl: robe* 

Sail (H)—suttee; devoted wife; the burial of a widow with her husband. 
Saz’onf (F)—scholar* 

Sei (J)—caste* 

5en (J)—a Japanese coin, worth one-hundredth of a yen. 

Se non ^ veto ^ ben trovaio (I)—if it is not true it is well inv^ented* 

Seppnkn (J)—ritual self-disembowclmcnt* 

Sesquipedalia verba (L)—six-footed words. 

Shi^uf (A)—a bucket swung on a pole to Lift waters 
Shakhti (H)—the female energy of a god* 

ShoT/ioji (H)—a magician, or miracle-working priest. 

Shastra (H)—a text-book. 

Shastra (H)—treatise. 

Shekel (He)—a coin of the Near East, of varying value- 
Shinto (J)—the Way of the Gods; the worship ol the national deities and the 
emperor in Japan. 

Shloka (H)-couplet. 

Shogun (J)—general; military governor. 

Siesta (Sp)—a short sleep or rest. 

Silrndlyra (H)—an Indian flower. 

Sine qua non (L)—an indispensable condition. 

Souffle (F)—blown. 

Smadeshi (H)— economic narionalism; the exclusive use of native products. 
Svearaj (H)-'Seif-rule. 

Tantta (H)—rule or ritual. 

Tatt^wa (H)—reaiity- 

Tempera (I)—distemper; painting in which the pigments arc mixed or “tem¬ 
pered'^ witli an emulsion of egg, usually with the addition of *'5sc” 
(diluted glue) to secure adhesion. 

Terracotta (1)—baked clay, coated with glaxe. 

Torii (J)-gateways, 

Tour de force (F)—an act of sudden 3billt)^ 

tlTiCUS (L)-'a serpent image synnbolizing wisdom and life; usually worn by 
the Egyptian kings* 
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Vinvs d&rmhha {L)—soporific power. 


—wares. 

Yen (J)“a Japanese ooin^ nomalJy worth about fifty cents. 

(Assyrian-Baby Ionian.)—3 tower of supcriniposed 
stories, usually surrounded by external stairs. 
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I am indebted for this index to the careful and scholarly work of Mr. Wallace Ett^kw-ay. 
Dates are given where obtainable, except in the case of living persons who ^ only inci¬ 
dentally mentioned in the text. The pronunciation of Oriratal w'ords is indicated by the 
s)'siem of diacritical marks used in the Mcrriam-W'cbstcr Dictionary, but here considerably 
simplified.* The Indian pronunciations have been supplied by Dr. K. Coomarasv^y; 
Chinese words follow for the most part the pronunciations given in Gowen and Halls 
Outline History of China. Japanese words, and most Chinese words, have no accent. In 
the case of ancient Egyptian and Near Eastern words there is no agreement among the 
learned; and the pronunciations here offered are merely the present .writer’s unauthorita- 
tive suggestions. 


• The diacritical marks used in this index viill indicate that the letters so marked are to 
be sounded approximately like the italicized letters in the following words: fle, circ, Jdd, 
arm, sofa {a like H in nwr); chair; ^vftits, maker; go; ice, fll; k like cb in German /eh; 
erb. ddd; fdhd; foot; oil, out; finite, fip, menu; short fi, when italicized, will be as in circus. 

tool 
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INDEX 


A 

Aaron (i'ron), ii, 302*, 309 
Abacus, 79 
Abbeville, 90 

Abdu-r Razzak (abd-cr-raz-zak'), Persian 
traveler (i4«3-«47y?), 457. 458 
Abbidbanwij (a*bt-danr-ma), 428* 
Abipones, 50,56 

Abortion, in primitive societies, 49-50; in 
Assj’ria, 275; in Judea, 334; in Persia, 376; 
in India, 489 

Abraham, 66, 173, 179, 297, 300, 311 
Absalom (ab'-sa-lQm), son of Solomon (ca. 

950 BxuV, 305 
Abu (a-boo'), 127 

Abu Shahrein (a'-bdo sharin') see Eridu 
Abu Simbcl (a'-bdb-simbi), 213, 214 
Abu-I FazI (ab'-o6l-f^>I), Indian statesman 
and historian (ca, 1550-1600), 471, 579, 580, 
59 « 

Abusir (ab'-iJb-scr), 189 
Abydos (a-br-dos), 152, 189, 395t 
Ab>*ssinians, 27, 46, 62 
Achxans, 215, 397 

Achaemenid (a-kem'- 4 -nid) Dynasty, 352,385 

Acheulean (a-shu'-l£-an) Culture, 93 

Achilles, 570 

Acre (a'-ker), 154*, 761 

Adam, 310,329 

Adam’s Bridge, 393, 602 

Adapa (a'-<la-pa), 128 

Aden (a'-den), 291 

Admomtions of Ipmoer (F-pu-wer), 194-195 
Adonai (a-do-nP), 332 
Adonais (a-do-na'-is), 880 
Adoni (a-dd'-ni), 295, 297 
Adonis, 120, 206 

Adulter)', in primitive societies, 48; in Su- 
meria, 130; in E^'pt, 164; in Babylonia, 
246. 247; in Assyria, 275, 276; in Judea, 335, 
336; in India, 490; in (^ina, 788; m Japan, 
861 

Advaita (ad-vF-ta), 513, 549* 
itgean Sea, 104, 215, 286, 355 
it^hylus, Greek dramatist (525-456 8a:.),95 
Msop, Greek fabulist (619-564 aa:.), 175 
Afghanistan (af-gan-is-tan*), 116, 355, 356, 
358, 392, 441, 446, 459, 460 
Africa, circumnavigation of, 293 
Agade (i'-gi-di), 118, 121 
Agamemnon, 297 
Agni (ag'-ni), 402, 403 
Agra (a'-gra), 393, 467, 468, 473, 474, 481, 
501, 580, 608, 609, 610. 


Agriculture, 135, 934; in primitive societies, 
8-9. ^4^ 33 ; in prehkioric cultures, 99; in 
Suineria, 124, 135, 136*; in Eg>'pt, 135, 
136*, 145-146, 15(^157; in Babylonia, 226; 
in Assyria, 274; in Persia, 357; in India, 
399-400, 477-478; in China, 774; in Japan, 
851 

Ahab (a'-hab). King of Israel (ca. 875-850 
®'C.), 309*, 314, 3i7» 

Ahasucrus (a-haz-u-c'-rus), the Wandering 
Jew, 349 

Ahaz (a'-hiz). King of Judah (ca, 700 Bjc.), 
3«7 

Abmua (a-him'-za), 421. 520. 543, 628, 629 
Ahmad Shah (ax'-mad shah), Sultan of Del¬ 
hi (1422-1435), 461 
Ahmadna^ (ax-mad-na'-gar), 458 
Ahmasi (ah'-ma-sl), Eg)*ptian queen (ca. 

1500 BjC.), 153 

Ahmedabad (ax'-med-a-bad'), 393, 626, 631 
Ahmes (ah'-mfz). Papyrus, 180 
Ahrimm (ah'-ri-man),35i, 366, 367, 368, 369 
Ahura-Mazda (a'-hdb-ra-miz'-da), 60, 331, 
35 '. 357. 361, 364. 365. 36*^367. 368, 369- 
370. 37 '. 372. 373. 374. 379 
Aihole (i-hol'), 598 
Am-i Akbari (I-ni ak'-bari), 579 
Ainus (i-ndbz), 831 

Ajita I^kambalin (a'-ji-ca ka-sa-kam'-ba- 
lin), Indian sceptic, 417 
Ajmer (aj'-mar), 393 
Ajur-yeda (a'-)-d6r-va'-da), 530 
Akahito (a-ka-hc-to), Japanese poet (724- 
756), 878 ^ ^ 

Akto (alc- 4 >ir). .Mogul emperor (1560- 

• 05 - 471 . 473 . 477 . 479 . 480. 481. 48., 495. 
5 ^. 503. 579. 59 '. 600, 607.608, 702, 838, 

Akbar Nama, 579 

AlKrblad. Johan David, Baron, Swedish 
Orientalist and diplomat (1760-1819). 145* 
Akheraton (ak'-a-ta'-tdn), 210 
Akkad, (ak'-id), 118, 121, 124, 126, 127, 135, 

218,219,249,265,266 

Ala^i.Pcddana (a-la-sa-nl-pid'-da-na), In- 
dian poet (fl. 1520), 458^ 

Alau-^m (a-la'H>o-dcn'). Sultan of Delhi 
0296-13,5). 455-456. 46'. 462 
Albcrum (al-ba-roo'-m'). .Arabian scholar 

' 997 -' 03 o). 462, 579 
Aleutian Islands, ,3, 26, 32 
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Alexander the Great, King of Maccdon 
(33^323 ‘37» ‘42. 115-216, 

244, 263, 270, 271. 288*, 294, 341, 349. 352. 

353. 362, 363. 365*. 378, 382-385. 40 «. 440. 

441, 450, 495, 529, 532, 542, 554, 560, 571, 
<^97 

Alexandria, 137, 181, 216, 294, 341, 343, 479 

Algebra, 527-528, 781 

Algiers (al-)crz'),94 

Aigoni]uin Induns, 43, 77 

Alhanibra, 606 

Alighieri, Dante, Italian poet (1265-1321), 
174, 178, 518, 605, 611 
A/J Men Are Brothers, 718* 

Allahabad (al'-la-ha-bad').6i4 
Allat (al-lat'), 240 

Alicnby, Edmund Hcnr\’, Viscount, British 
general (1861- ), 154 

Alphabets, 105, 106, 172, 295-296, 557 
Alps, 91 

Alumira, 94,96 

Amadai (a'-ma-di), see Medes 
Amara (a-ma'-ra), 117 
Amaravati (a-ma-ra'-va-tc), 593, 594, 597 
Amama (a-mar'-na) Letters, 222, 300, 305!! 
Amarpal (a-mar'-pal), father of Hammurabi 
(ca. 2150 Bjc.), 301 

Amaterasu (a-ma-tc-ra-sdb), 829, 864, 875 
Amber (am'-bar), 454, 475 
Amboyna (am-boi'-na), 60 
Amenemhet (a'-mcn-em'-het) I, King of 
Eg)'pt (2212-2192 bjc.), 151-152, 174 
AmenemiKt III, King of Eg>'pt (2061-2013 
Bx). 152, 187 

Amenhotep (a'-mcn-h6'tip),Eg)'ptian sculp¬ 
tor (ca. 1400 Bjc.), 192 

.Amenhotep II, King of Eg)’pt (1447-1420 
Bx.), 155 

Amenhotep HI, King of Eg)'pt (1412-1376 
Bx.), 141, 142, 155, 164, 185, 188, 191, 192, 

205, 206, 223, 235 

Amenhotep IV, King of Egypt (1380-1362 
Bjc.), 128, 164, 168, 178, 179, 188, 192, 205- 
212, 213, 223, 340, 370, 449 
Ameni (a'-ma-nc), 190 

AmiJa (a-ml-da), 504, 738, 838, 903; see 
Buddha 

Amitabha (a-mc-ci-ba),786 
Ammon (city), 312 
Ammon (oasis), 353 
Ammonites, 285,299 

Amon (a'-mSn), 142, 153, 155, 167, 199, 201, 

206, 210, 214 

Amon-Ra (i-mon-ra'). 206* 
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Amorites (a'-m6r-Itz), 123, 285, 298 
Amos (a'-mos), Hebrew prophet (ft. 800 
BX.), 262, 301, 315, 316-317, 319, 320, 365 
Amoy (a-moi') River, 767, 806 
Ampthill, Odo William Leopold Russell, 
B^n, British statesman (1829-1884), 532 
Amraphael, see Amarpal 
Amritsar (am’-rit-sar), 621 
Amur (a-mdbr'). River, 831, 923^ 

Amumi (a-mob'-rob), 298 
An Lu-shan (an loo-shan'), Chinese rebel 
(fl. 755), 704, 7<^, 710, 714 
Anacharsis, Sc)'thian philosopher (6th cen- 
tuiy BX,), 47 

Anacreon, Greek poet (560-475 bx.), 341 
Anaita (a-na-e'-ta), 365, 371-372 
Analects, 665 

Ananda (a'-nan-da), the St. John of Bud¬ 
dhism (ca. 500 BX.), 398, 431, 438, 439 
Ananda, 550,606 

Anatomy, in Eg)pt, 181-182; in India, 529; 
in China, 782 

Aiuu (an'-ou), 108, 117*, 642, 755 
Anaxagoras, Greek philosopher (500-428 
59 . 533 

Anaximander, Greek philosopher (ca. 610- 
546 BX.), 533 

Anaximenes, Greek philosopher, (fl. 500 
BX.), 533 

Ancestor w'orship, 63, 64; in Persia, 365; in 
China, 63, 784; in Japan, 63, 832 
Ancyra (an-si'-ra), 286! 

Andaman Islands, 45, 87 
Andersson, Johan, 641, 755 
AndrcM^-s, Roy Chapman, 94, 641 
Angelico (Giovanni da Fiesole), Fra, Italian 
painter (i387-»435). 903^ 

Angkor Thom (an^-kor tom), 604 
Angkor Wat (wat), 90, 603-604, 605, 611 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance, 929 
Angola (an-go'-la), 40 
Angora (ang-gor'-a), 286t 
Angro-Main)Tis, see Ahriman 
Animal worship, 61; in Egypt. 198-199; 
Judea, 314; in Persia, 365; in India, 509- 
510; in Japan, 832 
Animism, 5^59, 67 
Annals of the Bamboo Booh, 718 
Armais of Rajasthan, Tod’s, 455 
Annam (an'-nam), 697, 757 
Anquctil-Duperron, .\braham H\*acinthe, 
French Orientalist (1731-1805), 365* 391*, 
481 

Anshan (an-shan'), 352 
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Anrigonc, 31 
Antiochi^ J Soier fan-^n'-OH-lcui so'-cir), King 
of SpJa and E^bylorua (^So-z^i 44* 

Antonmcs, 

Amj (iin5o)^aj4 
Anubis {a-nu''bis)^ 101 
Artupu (in-ii'-poo) 175-176 
Anuradhapura (i-nob'-rad-hi-poti'-ra), ro6 
J 9 Jt 

Aphrodite, do, 127^ 135. 371, 393 
Apja (a'-pis)^ 3J3 
Apollo Belvedere, 2S0 

ApoJonius of^Fcf]ga, Greek geomerer (fl. 

2:2-105 5^7 

Ap5u,ij6 
Aqueducts, 274 

Aquinas, Sr. Thomas, Italian ScholasticCizaj- 

1174), 547,711,734 

Arabia, ro9, 133, 140, 138, iifi, ^go, iqi, ±ti 6 
4 W. 73S 

Arahim Entfrtai^nejitff 

Arabs, 14% 47, 139, j6p^ 3,8, 

47^ 5*5. 5;7 p 5=9. 5? = . 78* 

Aralu {a-ra-]ooj, 238, 135, 340 
Anmirjiis, 198,29^ 

Aramaic alphabet, 106, 357 
Aranyaka (a'riii'-ya-ka)^ 4J37 
Arapaho Indiatis, 73 
Ararat tir'-a-raO, 287; lea Ajrmcnia 
Aram (a'-ra-fobl^aji 
Araices (i-raK'^z) RJver, 356' 

Arbela (ir-bc'-la), 163, 3 85* 

Archimedes, Greek scientist (387-212 s,c.), 
5! 7 

Archheccurt, ■ 3d; in prirnidve socicrics, 14, 
87; in prehistoric cultures, lot, loi; in 
Sumcria, 114, 132-133; in Tg^-pt, jjd, 184- 
185; in Babyiodaia, 1^6, 214-133, 117, 153- 
35^> in Assj'ria, 280-381;. in Judea, 3*7" 
30S; in Persia, 17S-381; in India, 396-612; 
in China, 740-744; in Japan, 894-8^ 

Afgistis II, King of Armenia (ca, 70S Uj&), 
187 

Arhais (ar'-hacs). 421, 43;, 430 
Anana (a-re-a'-ni), 356 
Ancge,97 

Aristobulus, Greek hisionan ffl. 330 B.e), 

Artsiogiton, Athenian patriot (ca. 333 n^.), 
646 

Aristode. Greek pliilosopher (384-321 

20, 107, 529. 33:, 333, 33d, 339. 560, 67., 

731, 868 

Arica (M-e-ti), 900 


Arjuna <ir'-jo5-na3, 508, 365, 566, 620 
Ark of the Covenant, 69, 307, 313 
Armada, Jnvtncihle, 837 
Amiagcddon, 154 

Armenia. 1.9, ifid. 169, 270, 286, 354. 33;, jdj 
Armic^ bumenan, 126; AssvTian, 270-171; 
Persian, 360; Indian. 443. 4S5-466; Japa¬ 
nese, ree Samurai 

Arnold, Sir Edivin, English poet and Oricn- 
taiisr (1831-1904), 413*, 34jf 
Arnold, jMattheur. English poet and critic 
(iSi2-iSSfl),3d8 
Arran, 33d 

Arxian (FJavius ArrianusJ, Greet histortan, 
44Jt, 442. 445*, 435* 

Arsacid (ar-sas'-id) D^'nasty, 365* 

King nf Pc™, 

383 

Arpinbes 164 

83, 936-937; in Sumeria, 133-134; in 
Egypt, 184-193; in Babylonia, 234-2 id: in 
278-281; in Peiyia, 377-381; In In^ 
5ft4-d] 2; in China, 724-759; in Japan, 
89J-9i J 

Artabhaga (sir-ti-bha'-ga), 533 
Anaserxes 1 (ar-ta-z^j^,^). King of Fer- 
5K1 (464-413 jBo. 3S1 
Araxcrxcs li. King of Persia (404-359 »jc.). 

17^1. 37J. 375't 377. 378', 380 
Artascfxes I|[ Ochus, King of Penia (359- 
338 B,rJ, 3S: 

^rYbajhurtrj far-ta-5h^-tra>. 443 
Arthur, scmi-fabuluus Bdikh prince fca* 
5**). +55 

Ar>abt«n (i-ry^-bha^-tl). Indian matbema- 
tician fca. 49b>, +5^, 516, 317, 3.^ 

Aiy^ns, 73\ iis^ JB6^ 187, 356, 393, ja. 

39*5. 397. 198, 399-400 
Arya-SQ?mj (i'-rya-sd-mij"), di6t 
Aiana (a'-sa-ni), 343 

-^^ikaga (i-shc-ha-ga) Shogunaic, 838, S93, 

Aihik^ Takaujl fta-kou-je), Japanese 
«atcsnian and rbogifH (fl. ,3,^) ^ 
Asnkanians, i8j 

Ashoka (a-sh6'-ta>, Indian religious teacher 
484. 503. 505. 306. 37^, 39J. ^3^ 

Asbramof (a'-^hra-miz), 311 
Ashtnreih (ash'^-to-rcth) 133 

■«. 'Ok ' 7 k 

Ashur (gpd), 165^ 
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Ashurbanipal (a'-shoor-ban'-^-pal). King of 
Ajisym (669-626 Bx.), 117, 237*, 243, 249, 
250, 266, 268-269, 270. 27*. J75. 277. 278, 
279, 281-283, 311 

Ashumasirpal (a'-shdbr-na'-zcr-pal') II, King 
of Assyria (884-859 Bx.), 267, 271, 278, 
279, 280 

Ashumirari (i'-shoor-n£-ra'-rJ), King of 
Assyiia (753-746 Bxu), 266* 

Ashvaghosha (a^-va-gd'-sha), Indian re¬ 
ligion teacher (ca. 120), 450, 57‘"57^ 579 
Asl^'omedba (^h-va-ma'-da), 405 
Asia Minor, 227, 264, 286, 287, 299, 352, 363 
Assam (as-s 5 ni'). 32, 45, 451, 454 
Assuan (as-sstan), 185 
Assumption (El Greco), 97 
Ass)Tia, 24*, 61, 117, 123, 124, 135, 215, 223, 
226, 237*, 248, 265-28«^ 285, 287, 288, 289, 
290, 296, 299, 302, 307, 317, 318, 324, 350, 
35 >. 35 *. 354. 355 . 363. 38 °. 633. 892 
Astane (as-iar'-tc), 235, 294-295, 296-297, 
3 ‘ 4 . 3 *« 

Astika (as'-c6-ka) philosophies, 534 
Aston, W. Gn 885 

Astrolog>% 79; in Babylonia, 257, 276; in As- 
s^'iia, 276; in India, 518, 526; in modem 
times, 8o* 

Astronomy, origins of, 79-80; in Egj-pt, 180- 
181; in Babylonia, 256-257, 276; in As- 
svTia, 276; m India, 526-527; in China, 
<^4. 781-782 

Astruc (a-struk') Jean, French medical 
writer (1684-1766), 329* 

Astj’ages (Ss-tT-a-jez), King of the Modes 
(ca. 560 Bxu), 351-352 
Asvala (^h'-va-la), 533 
.Atar, 369 

Atbarva-veda (a-tir'-va va'-da), 402, 407, 

495. 530 

Atheism, in primitive societies, 56-57 
Athene, 62 

Athens. I, 167, 355, 381, 395t, 640, 677 
Atlantis, 107 

Atmm (at'-man), 412-413, 414, 418, 546, 548, 
550, 566 

Aton (a'-t6n), 206-210, 211, 212, 213 
Atossa (a-tos'-sa), wife of Darius I (ca. 500 
355 

Atossa, daughter and wife of Artaxcnces II 
(ca. 375 B.a), 375* 

Atreya (a-tra'-ya), Indian ph)'5ioiogist (ca. 
5TO B.C), 530, 532 

Attila, King of the Huns (ca. 400-454), 452 
At}’S (a-ds), 288 
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At^ustine, St., Bishop of Hippo, Latin 
writer and Father of the Church (354- 
450). 475 . 

Augustus (C^ius Caesar Julius Octavianus), 
Roman emperor (31 Bx.-t4 aj>.), 752 
Aurangzeb (d'-iing-zib), Mogtil emperor 
(1658-1707), 391*, 466, 474-476. 48*. 558. 
589, 592, 610, 613, 615, 616, 768, 897 
Aureus Antoninus, Marcus, Roman em¬ 
peror (161-180), 449 
Aurignacian Culture, 93, 94, 97 
Australians. 6, 7, 8, 21, 32, 43, 52, 62, 74, 84, 
88-89, 103, 245 

Auu (ou'-ta), Eg)'ptian artist (about 1370 

BX.), 211 

Avalokiteshvara (a-va-l 6 '-ki-tash'-va-ra), 
507. 595 

Avidya (a-ved'-ya), 548, 549 

Ayodhya (a-yo'-dya), 451, 567, 568, 569, 570 

Asiithia (a-ydo'-ti-ya), 606 

Azilian Culture, 641 

Aztecs, 9 

B 

Baal (ba'-al), 294, 297, 309, 312, 314, 321; 
also see Bel 

Baalzcbub (ba'-al-zi-bub), 312 
Babar (ba'-bar) Archipelago, 64 
Babel (ba'-W), Tower of, 225*; also see 
Babylon 

Babur (ba'-ber), Mogul emperor (1483- 
1530), 464, 465, 472, 579 
Babur-namJ, 579 

Babylon, 1, 2, 14, 37, 104, iiS. 120, 135, 215, 
219, 221-222, 223, 224-225, 227, 228, 232, 

235. 248, 250, 263. 266, 267, 268, 272, 283, 

295. 2^ 303, 30^ 307, 312, 314, 318, 323. 

324, 326, 327, 332, 343, 352, 354. 376, 384, 

479. 633; HangiM Gardens, 218, 225; 
Kasr, 225; Ishtar (^te, 225; Sacred Way, 
225; Temple of Marduk, 225; Tower of 
Babel, 224, 225 

Babyloni^ 61, 116, 117, 119*, 120, 123, 124, 
131, 132, 135, 136, 152, 171, 176, 215, 218- 

264, 265, 266, 267-268, 270, 272, 274, 275, 

276, 278, 283, 285, 286, 289, 291, 299, 301, 

321, 322, 323, 329, 352, 354, 355, 359*, 363. 

380. 393. 395. 397. 534. 640 

Bacchus (bak-us), 65 

Bacon, Francis, Viscount St. Albans, English 
philosopher and sutesman (1561-1626), 
107, 631, 687, 780 
Bactra, 108 
Bactria, 355, 397t, 593 
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(ba-da''-o-njc)^ Indian hi^tqnan. (fl. 

1600), 

Badarayam (bi-da-ri'-yi-ni), V^djnta pSll- 
cKiUfjhcr (ca. zoo 
Badariait$, loj^ 14^ 

Baganda (ha-gan'^i)* 35 
Baghdad (bag-dad' or b^g-dad'), 595*, 517^ 
jji, 606 

Bagoas (bi-go'-as), Persian tunuch and gen¬ 
eral (cKCCUied 356 Bjc.), jfli 
Baila (brdt), 38 

Bakin, KyokuieJ (bi-tin, kyo-kdo-ia), Jap¬ 
anese nov^dist (1767-184s),. 8B5 
Bakufii (ba-fcdb-foo), 837 
BalaTi-ar (bi'-li-w 5 t'), a 78, jSo 
B alban-Ghcias-ed-din (bal'-ban-gi'-as-ed- 
dM'), Sultan of Delbi (1265-1186), 461 
Bali (bi'-lc>, 47 
Balkh (balk), 761 
Balonda, Queen of the, 46 
Balta-acnia (bai'-cfa-a'-trpq-a), 339, ;6o 
Baluehisun (ba-ldb'-chi-stin'). 355, 3E?5t. 

440, 4^ 

Sana (ba'-ni), Indian historbn (ca. 650), 
749 . 

Banerji (ban-er-)£), EL D., 394 
Bangerangs, 50 
Bangkok (bing-t&k'), 6 q 6 
Bantuif (ban'-idbit), 65, 67 
Baroda (ba-ro'-da), 613 
Baronga, 87 

Bojrtolu Daniele, Italian Jesuit, traveler, and 
Ti'-fitcr (1608-1685), 47> 

Baruch (bir'-ut), Hebrew minor prophet 
(ca. 600 BJC-), 311 

Bas-rclicf, in Sumcrii, 133^ in Eg)T>C. 189- 
J90; in Babylonia, 254':55j in AsyTia, 
^78-^79; in Persia, 379-380^ in India, '393; 
in China, 739 

Bachsbeba (ba^-she'-ba), 303', 303 
Ban (bon), J19 
Bayon (ba'-ydn), 604-605 
Beaumarchais, Pierre Auguste Caron de, 
French dramatist (1731-1799), 45 

Joyous Smgs, etc.. 176-177 
Bedouins (b^d'-i 56 -ini>, 2, 3:9, 391, 303, 309 
Beershdw (ber-she'-ba), 199 
Beguutn, Louis, French archecdogist, 97 
Benisttm (bi-his-tobn'), 149, 373 
Bek (bek), Egj'ptian sculptor (ca. 1 370 
B£.>, 192, 111 
Bel (bal), 132, 334 
Belgium, 9; 

Belie (ba'-lit), 377 


Bel-Mafdut (bal-mar'^-doolc), 233 
Benares (ben-ar'-cs), 393, 428, 437, 465, 490, 
5 ^ 1 . 547 ^ 557 . jSi, ^5, ^7 

Benares, Universitj^ of, 530, 547 
Bengal <bcn-gol'), 29, 393, 4:11, 451. 461, 479, 
48c 509. 581, 614, dll 
Bengal, Bay of, 393 

Bengal Provincial Council of the Katianal 
Congress, 613 

Beni-lfasan (bt'-nfi-ha'-san). 185, 190 
Beniamin, son of Jacob, 336, 340 
Bcnthani, jerany, English politicsil Econo¬ 
mist (1748-1B33), 616 

Bentinck, Lord ^V^lJa^I Charles Cavcnl^, 
Governor Giencral of India (1774-1839), 
614 

Beppa Collection, Tokj-o, 902* 

Bcrar (ba-rar'), 576 

Bergson, Henri, French philosopher (1S59- 

^ 434. 5 J 4 * 

Berip, a86t. 693, S17 
Berlin Museum, lEi, 1B9 
Bernier, Fran9ois, French traveler and phv' 
sician (1635-1688), 479. 53^ ^ ' 

Berosus (bg-ro'-saos), Babylonian historian 
(4th century b£.>, 118*, 250, 364 
Besant, ,\nnic, English ihcosonhlsc (1B47- 
i 9 J 3 )t 6i6f 

BhaL^i^yoga (bik'-tf-yo'.^), ^21, 617 
Uharata (ba'-rd-ia), 561, J76 
Bharliuc (biir'-lipoi), 593, 594, 597 
Bhartn-hari (bir'-tri-hi-ri), Indian sage (ca. 
517, 555, 580 

Bhosa (Eiii'^a), Indian dramatist (ca. 350). 
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Bhava Misca (bav'-a me$'-ra), Indian med- 
jcal ^eyclopcdist (ca. ,550), 530-531 
p'abhuti (ba'-va-boo'-ti), Indian drama^ 
Ilit (ca. yip), 576 

Bb 3 VJgaii-Git^ (bi'-gi-vad-g£ -ta'), 488, 535, 
5(54-567, 616, 631 

Bbikkhiis (blk -kdoi), 437 
Bhilsa (b^l'-sa'), 597 
Bhlmoagar (bcm'na-gdr). 460 
Bhishina (bfeh'-ma), 562, 564 
Bhopal (bd-pdO. 597 

BhuvanesKwara (bob'-vin-ssh-v^^-ri), 599, 
610 ^ ' 


Bibk 294. 399, juj*, 305. 

J 05 

Biblioihdi^ue Nationale. Paris, 741 
Btdar (bi-dar'), 438 
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Bihar (bi-har'), 419, 607 
Bijapur (bc'-ja-pdbr)» 458 
Bikaner (bi-ka-nar'), 454 
Bill of Rights, 625 

Bindusara (bin-ddo-sa'-ra), Indian king 
(298-17J ex.), 44ft 

Birb^ (ber-bal'), Indian poet (ft 1600),468 
Birth control. 71* 

Bismarck-Schonhauscn, Otto Eduard Leo¬ 
pold, Prince von, Prussian statesman 
(1815-1904), 554, 695 
Bithynians, 285, 358 
Bitiu (bi-tu*), 175-176 
Black Death, 3 
Black Dragon Society, 933 
Black Sea, 116, 315, 226, 286, 287, 292, 766 
Blake, W'illiam. Faiglish artist and poet 
(1757-1828), 550* 

Blavatsky, Helena Petrovna, Russian m)*sdc 
(1831-1891), 6i6t 
Boaz, 336 

Boccaccio, Giot'anni, Italian novelist (1313- 
*375). 555 

Bodh-gaya (bod-ga-yaO, 427*. 43*. 593 . 597 . 
610 

Bodhi tree, 402, 427t, 506 

BodbisattZL'as (bo^i-sat'-waz), 423, 450, 504, 

739. 833. 8^ 

Boethius, Anicius Manlius Ses’crinus, Roman 
philosopher and sutcsinan (475'525), 340 
Boghaz Keui (bo-gaz' ku*-^), 286 
Bokhara (bo-ka'-ra), 350 
Bombay, 393, 394, 486, 597, 613, 614, 629, 662, 
630, 632 

Bombay Presidency, 394 

Boiupane. Napoleon, see Napoleon I 

Bond Street, 395 

Bondei, 50 

Bongos. 85 

Bonwick, J., 84 

Book of Ceremonies, 646, 659, 794 
Book of Changes, 650-651, 665, 732 
‘*Book of the Covenant,” 321, 328 
Book of the Dead, 203-204, 371 
Book of History, 643, 665, 718 
“BcKjk of the Law of AIoscs,” 328 
Book of Lieh~tze (Ic'-u-dzu), 651, 667 
Book of Mencius (men'-shi-us), 666, 682 
Book of Odes, 648-649, 659, 665, 671 
Book of Rites, 6^ 

Book of a Thousand troves, 878 
Book of the M'ay and of Virtue, 653 
Borneo, 8. 37, 46, 64, 99* 

Borobudur (bo-ro'-bdo-ddor'), 595, 603, 61 1 
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Borodin, Mikltail, Russbn Soviet genend, 
812, 816 
Bororos, 81 

Borsippa (bor-sTp'-^a), 249, 255 
Bose, Sir Jagadis Qiandra (bos, ja-ga-desh' 
chan'-dra), Indian ph\’sicist and biologist 
(1858- ), 618-619 

Bosporus (b6s'-p6r-us), 286, 355 
Bossuet, Jacques Bcnigne, Bishfip of Mcanx, 
French preacher (1627-1704), 199, 340 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts, 591, 606*, 750, 

75 * 

BosweU, James, Scotch biographer (1740- 
•795). 2* 

Botany, in Assyria, 276; in India, 530 
Botocudos. 38, 85 

Boucher dc Perthes, Jacques, French arche¬ 
ologist (1788-1868), 90 
Boulak (bdb'-lak) Papyrus, 165 
Boxer Rebellion, 731, 746, 799*, 807-808 
Brahma (braK'-ma), 403*, 408. 409*, 413*, 
507, 508, 509, 511, 594, 604, 605 
Brahtta (poem), 415 
“Brahma script," 406 
Brahmachari (braK-ma-cha'-rc), 522 
Brahtnacharia (braK-nu-cha'-rfi-a), 54it, 543, 
627, 628 

Brahmagupta (briK-ma-gdop'-ta), Indun as¬ 
tronomer (598-660), 452, 526, 527, 528 
Brahman (braK‘-mw), 411, 412, 413, 414, 

4><5. 517. 544-545. 54*5, 547. 548-549. 550. 
55>. 553. ^'<5 

Brahmanas (braK'-ma-naz), 405, 407 
Brahmans, 28, 398, 399, 405, 419, 447, 449, 
452, 480, 483-488. 490, 495. 502. 508, 509*. 
510, 511, 518, 520, 522, 523, 524, 535, 552, 
561, 564, 581, 582, 597, 602, 623. 624 
BrabmaSomaj (briK-ma-so-maj'), 615, 623 
Bralmia-sutra, 546 

Braid, James, English surgeon and ps)’chol- 
ogist (1795-1861) 532 
Brazil, 50, 73, 79, 8t. 98 
Breaking of the Pledge, 926 
Breasted, James H., 117*, 136*, 143, 174", 
205, 218, 378t 

Breuil. Abbe Henri Edouard Prosper, 92 
Brewitt-Taylor, C H., 718! 

Briifault, Robert, 42*, ^ 331 
Brihadaranyaka Upanishad (brl-had-a-ran'- 
ya-ka db-pan'-i-shad'), 402* 

Bnhadratha (bri-had-ri'-ta). King of Ma- 
gadha (d. 185 Bx.), 449-450 
Brihaspati (bri-has'-pa-ci), Indian scepde, 
418 
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Brihatkatha (bri-hic'-ka-ta), Indian poet 
(ist centuT)'), 579 
Brinkley, Frank, 801 *, 8o8* 

Brinton, Daniel Garrison, American ethnol* 
^ist (1837-1899), 26 
British Guiana, 70 

British Medical College, Hong Hong, 809 
British Museum, 145*, 155, 159, 161, 167, 
188, 206*. 279, 747*, 749* 

Bronze Age, 103-104 
Brothers Karanuzov, 717 
Bruno, Giordano, Italian philosopher U550- 
1600), 469 

Buck, Pearl, 718*, 754 
Buckle, Henry Thomas, Elnglish historian 
(1822-1862), 299 

Buddha (bdod'-da), Indian religious teacher 
563-483 B£.), 193, 325, 398, 399, 400, 415, 
416, 417, 422-439, 449, 480, 501, 503, 504- 
505. 506, 516, 522, 534, 535, 536, 541, 542. 

54 <S. 547 . 578. 579 . 5 ^ 9 . 59 °. 593 *. 594 . 595 . 
603. 604, 617*, 690, 720, 830, 834, 864, 886, 
887, 892, 8^-898 

Buddha-ebarita (bood-da-cha'-ri-ta), 579 
Buddhism, 419, 428-439. 447-450. 453. 454 . 
458. 459, 484, 503-507, 508*, 520, 534, 554, 
589. 593. 596. 603, 657, 675, 676. 701-702, 
719-720, 731, 733, 734-735, 739-740, 741, 
746. 748. 750. 786. 818, 829, 832-833, 834, 
842, 856, 859. 864-865, 866, 872, 891. 894, 
911 

Bun^bisb (bdbn'-da-hish), 365^, 376 
Burial, in Sumcria, 128; in Egypt, 148-150; 
in Babylonia, 240; in Persia, 372; in India, 
501-502 

Burma (bdi'-ma), 32, 45, 46, 393, 479, 506, 
602, 606 

Bumouf, Eugrac, French Orientalist (1801- 
1852), 391* 

Burraburiash (bdo-ra-bdb'-r£-ash) II, King 
of Kardunlash (ca. 1400 bx.), 223* 
Burslcm, 759 

Bushido (bdo-shc-do'). 847-848, 923 
Bushmen. 6, 14, 21, 45 
Byblos (blb'-los), 106, 294, 295 
B>Ton, George Gordon Noel, Baron, En¬ 
glish poet (1788-1824), 269, 283 

C 

Cadiz, 239 

Czsar, Chains Julius, Roman general, states¬ 
man and historian (100-44 39. 137. 

139, i8t, 216, 246, 271, 305, 398, ^7, 585 
Casars, 216* 
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Cailli, Rene, French traveler (1799-1838),43 
Cairo, 138-139, 140. 145, 216, 606 
Cairo Museum, 148, 152, 186, 187, 188 
Cajori, Florian, 528* 

Calanus (ka-la'-nus), Indian philosopher 
(ca. 542-543) 

Calculus, 79 

Calcutta, 393, 394, 500, 613. 614, 621 
Cdendar, origins of, 79-80; in Sumcria, 125; 
in Egj'pt, 180-181; in Babyltmia, 258; in 
India, 527; in China, 781 
Calicut, 478, 613 
California, 915, 929 
Califomu Indians, 48 

Cambriuc (kam'-ba-look), 763. 779» also see 
Peking 

Cambodia, 391, 506, 507, 594, 595, 602, 603- 
605, 606 

Cantbridge Ancient History ^ 181 • 

Camb^'ses (kam-br-scz). King of Persia 
529-522 BX.), 215, 353-354, 361 
C^meroons, 56, 65 

Canaan (ka-'nan), 285, 298. 300, 301, 302, 
310 

Canada, 94, 613 
Canals, 358, 765 
Cannch (kan'-na), 291 
Caxmibalism, in primitive societies, 10-11; in 
later ages, 10 

Canning, Charles John, Viscount, Governor 
General of India (1812-1862), 614 
Canton (kan'-ton), 759, 764, 780. 803, 804, 
805, 809, 811, 814 
Canton Opium Party, 804 
Capart, Jean, 143 
Cappadocia, 285, 355 

Carchemish (kar'-k^-mlsh), 153, 224, 227, 
287, 290. 321 
Carians, 285 
Coribs, 54 

Carlyle, Thomas, British essayist, historian, 
and philosopher (1795-1881), 343, 631, 
719. 906 

Caroline Islands, 77 

Carter, Howard, English archeologist (1873- 

). 143 

Cartluge, 1, 66. 90, 215, 293, 295, 353 

Cartier, Jacques, French explorer (uoi- 
1536). 81 ' 494 

Caruso. Enrico, Italian operatic tenor (1868- 
1921), 192 
Car\cr, T. N.. 17 

Casanova de Seingalt, Gios'anni Giacomo, 
Italian adventurer (1725-1803), 62 


INDEX 


Caspian Sc2, 286*, 350, 353, 394, 3^ 

Castes, origins of, 20; in Sumeria, 125; in 
Eg)'pt, 159; in Ass\'ria, 274-275; in Indb, 
398, 484-489, 623-624; in Japan, 851 
Cathay, 760 

Caucasus, 119, 266, 283, 286, 355 
Cave of a TTiousand Buddhas, 728-729 
Celestial Kingdom, 797* 

Censorinus. Latin grammarian (fl. 238), 181 
Censors, 798 
Central America, 42, 54 
Century of Love, 580 
Ceramics, in primitive societies, 87; in pre¬ 
historic cultures, 101; Sumerian, 117, 133- 
134; Egv'pcian, 191; Babylonian, 227; As¬ 
syrian, 278; Indian, 585; Chinese, 754 " 759 I 
Japanese, 899-901 
Ceres, 60, 200 

Ceylon (sc-l6n*), 14, 21, 56, 391, 392, 393, 
394, 401, 449, 450, 451, 456, 503, 506, 531*. 
594^ 595. 602, 603 
Chaco, Gran, 50 

Chaldxa (Ical-dc'-a), 179. Also see Meso¬ 
potamia, Babylonia 
Chalons-sur-Mame. 72 
Chaluky'a (cha'-ldbk-ya). 456, 600 
Chamberlain, B. 924 
Champollion, Jean-Fran^is, French arche¬ 
ologist (1790-1832), 91, 142, t44~<45 
Ch'an (chan) (state), 680 
CHund Bardci (chand bar-dP), Indian poet, 
580 

Chandalas (chan-da'-laz), 399, 452, 487 
Chandi Das (chan'-de-das'), Indian poet 
(ca. 1400), 491, 580-581, 621 
Chandogya Upanisbad (chan-do'-gya 00- 
pan'-i-$had'), 416 

Chandragupta Maurv'a (chan'-dra-gdop'-ta 
mau''-r6-ya). King of Magadha (322-298 
Ba:.), 44«-445. 477. 478. 481, 493, 596 
Chandragupta I, King of Magadha (320- 
330). 45 « , 

Chang Hcng (jang hung), Chinese astrono¬ 
mer (fl. 139), 7^ 781 

Chang Ts’ang (iang tsing), Chinese mathe¬ 
matician (died 152 bjc.), 781 
Chang Yen-yuan (jang yan-u-wan'). Chi¬ 
nese historian of art (9th century), 747 
Ch'ang-an (chang-an), 453, 454. 698*. 7 °'. 

702. 703, 7<^ 7<^^ 708, 714, 747. 779 . 835 
Changchun (jang-jdbn), 92ot 
Chanson de Roland, 455 
Chao (jou) (state), ^5 
Chapei (ja-pa),8i4 
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Lharaka (cha'-ra-ka), Indbn phj-sician, (fL 
120), 450, 530, 531, 532 
Charlemagne, see Charles I 
Charles 1 . King of Frairce and Emperor of 
the West (742-814), 151, 391*, 455 
Charon, 202 
Chartres, 307 

Charsakas (char'-va-kaz), 418-419, 522, 534 
Chastit)', in primitive society, 45-46 
Chateaubriand. Francois Auguste, Viscount 
de. Frenchman of Icncrs (1768-1848), 754 
Chattcr]ee, Bankim Chandra (chat-er-)c', 
ban'-kim chan'-dii), Indun novelist (1838- 
>894). 555 

Chaucer, CSeoffrcy, English poet (1328- 
1400), 178 

Chauna (chou'-na) Buddha’s charioteer, 426 
Chauri Chaura (chou'-re chou-ra), 630 
Chchil Minar (cha-hO mc-nar'), 379-380 
Chellean Chlture, 93 

Chelmsford, Frederick John Napier The¬ 
siger, Viscount (1863-1933), 621 
Chemistry, 529 

Chemosh (kc'-mdsh), national god of the 
Moabites, 312, 321 
Cheng (jung) (duchy), 646 
Ch’eng Wang (chung wang), Chinese em¬ 
peror (1115-1078 Kc.), 780 
Chc(^ (kc'-6ps) see Khufu 
Chephren (k6'-fren), see Khafrc 
Cherokee Indians, 49 
Chess, 500 

Cheyenne Indians, 49 
Chi (]£), Duke of (ca. 480 BjC.), 664 
Ch’i (chc) (state), 645, 646, 662, 663, 680, 
683. 685. 790 

Ch’i, Duke of (ca. 520 bx.), 662, 663 
Chia Ch’ing (je-ah' ching), Chinese em¬ 
peror (17^1821), 798 
Chiading (jc-ah'-ling) River, 749 
Chiang Kai-shek (jc-ang' ki-shik'), Chinese 
dictator (1888- ), 812, 816, 818 

Chibchas, 15 
Chicago, 618 

Chicago, University of, Iraq ELxpedition, 

174“ 

Chieh Kuei (j6'-u gwa), Chinese emperor 
(1818-1766 BX.), 644, 680-681, 686 
Ch'ien Lung (chc-an' lobng), Chinese em¬ 
peror (1736-1796), 722, 736. 758, 768-769 
Chikamaisu Monza\*emon (chik-a-mat-sdb 
mdn-za-ya-mon), Japanese dramatist (1653- 
1724),891 

Childe, Gordon, 395t 
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Childhood, in primitive societies, 50-51 
Ch'in (chin; (province), 645-4, 685, 694 
Ch’in (chin) Dynasty, 779 
Ch’in, Queen of, mother of Shih Huang-d 
(ca. 250 Bx.), 694 

China, 13, 42, 60, 93, 94, 108, 144, 161, 191, 
222*, 312*, 422, 449, 451, 453, 464, 479, yoi, 
504, 506, 527, 594, 595, 596, 602, 606, 622, 
626, 628, 633, 639-823, 829, 833, 835, 839, 
« 5 J. 857, 859, 860, 861, 866, 872, 874, 
875» 876, 877*, ^i, 892, 903, 912, 918, 919, 
920, 924, 925, 92 ^ 29 > 930. 93«. 932 
China Medical Board, 820* 

Chinese Eastern Railroad, 931 
Chinese Revolution, 641, 642, 686, 810-811, 
818, 819 

Chmg ( jing), FK*e, 664-665 
Ching 11 (jing dc), Chinese emperor (1450- 
‘ 457 ). 757 

Ch’ing (ching) DjTiast)', 767; also see Man- 
chu D)7iast>’ 

Chine-te<hcn (jing-da-jun'), 757, 758, 805 

Chinkiang (jin-jc-ang'), 804 

Chippewa Induns, 33 

Chita (chi-ta'), 931 

Chitaldrug (chit-i-drobg'), 396* 

Chitor (chi-tor'), 393, 455-456, 461, 475 
Cbitra (chi'-tra), 620* 

Chittagong (chit'-a-gong) Hdl tribes, 16 
Choertaw Indians, 74 
Cholas (ch6-l^), 456, 490 
Choshu (cho-shdb), 905 
Chota Nagpur (cho'-ta nag'-pdbr), 501 
Chou (jo) (state), 645, 652, 658, 662, 680 
Chou, Duke of, 646, 780 
Chou Dynasty, 645, 650, 696, 721. 736, 738, 
782 

C^ou Hsin (jo sin), Chinese Nero (1154- 
1123 Bx.), 645, 680, 681, 686 
Chou Kou Tien (jo go te-an'), 90,92 
Chou-kung (jo-goong), Chinese statesman 
and legislator (1115-1079 Bx.), 646, 680 
Cbou-li (jd-Ic), 646 

Christ, 305, 310, 317. 318, 319, 320, 323, 325, 
333 t. 337. 349. 428, 429, 431, 449, 565, 590, 
<i«4-_6«7. 656, 657, 669, 670 
Christunit)'. 62, 201, 202, 240, 319, 367, 368, 
469. 470-” 47 «. 504. 505. 508*, 524. 613, 615, 
676, 746, 787-788, 840, 842-843, 861 
Christians, Early, 142 
Christian Science, 544* 

Christmas, 372 

Chrj’sostom, Sc. jedin, Greek Christian 
Father (3477-407), 17 


(Th’u (chdo) (kingdom), 678, 695 
Chu Hsi (job she), Confucian philosopher 
(1130-1200), 665, 686, 731-732, 735, 748, 
787, 866, 871 

Oi’u Ping (chob bing), Chinese poet (died 
ca. 350 BX.), 694 

Chuang-tze (jwang-dzu), Chinese philoso¬ 
pher (bom 370 Bx:,), 653*, 677, 688-692, 

693. 785 

Oiu-fu (chu-fdb), 658, 747 
Chung-hvia-mm-kuo (jobng-wha-min-gwo), 
China’s name for China, 641 
Chung-kung (jobng-gobng), Oinfucian dis¬ 
ciple (ca, 500 BX.), 670 
Cbung-kuo, or Middle Kingdom, 643-644 
Chui^-tu (jobng-dob), 662 
Cicero, Marcus Tullius, Roman orator and 
man of loners (106-43 bx.). 27* 

Cilicia, 355 
Ciiicians, 285 
Cimbri,86 


Cimmerians, 267, 273, 285 
Cincinnatus, Laicius Quinctius, Roman dic¬ 
tator (ca. 520-440 BX,), 568 
Cinderella, 175 
Circumcision, 313,331 
Circus Maximus, 275 
Cit>’ of the Dead, 141 
Civil sen-ice examinations, 800-802 
avUizarion,a young word, 2*; defined, 1.5* 
Qan, 21-22, 29 
CHass^ see caste system 
Classic of Filial Piety^ 861 
Clay Cart, 572-574, 576 
aeopatra. Queen of Eg>pt (51-30 bx,), 140, 
144, 165, 216 
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^tesman (1725-1774), 481-482, 612, 613, 

Clothing, in primitive societies, 47, 85-86 
Code Napoleon, 917 
“Coffin Texts,” 174 

Colcbrooke, Henr>- Thomas, English Orien¬ 
tals (1765-1837), 39,• 

Coicndgc, Samuel Taylor, English poet and 
entic (1772-1834), 761* 

Oilombia, 15 
Colonisation, 293 
Colosseum, 479 

CeJumbus, Christopher, loliim explorer 

479 . 80 } 

Combarellcs, 97* 

Compass, 780 

Complete System of Natural Astrology, 526 
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Concubrmige; 4r 

Confucim (ttin-fu-shf-qs), Chinese philoso¬ 
pher (551-479 BX,). 195* 315, 4Ji, &41. 646, 
6148. 649, 651^ 657, 658-677, 678. 679, 6lto, 
681, 681, 684, 6B6, 689, 690, 695, 6^ 697, 
yoj. 705, 718, 7ii. 7;j. 7:3, 7 J't 73 ^ 737 i 
747't 78^ 7891 793. 8(W, 817, 818, 

SzQ. 81 r, 839, 866, 867, S/o^ 871, 

® 73 . 9^4 

Congo* lo* 65* 75 
Congo River, £6 
ConquiM^dofes;, 9 

Constannnc the Grear, Roman emperor 
(306-357). 546 
Constantinople, 776*, 834 
Constitution of the United States, 615 
Conti, Niccolo, Italian traveler ■ 4 ^ 9 ' 
1444)* 457* 4»i, 495 

Cook. Captain James, English cirtumnaviga- 
lor (17^81-1779)* 84* 86, 104 
Cooking, Ln primiti^'e societies* 9-10; in pre¬ 
historic ctuitires* 95; Babylonuii, 3x6; In¬ 
dian, 477E Chinese, 7753 Japanese, 836, 856 
Coomaraswamy (ko6m-a-ri-swam'^-i>* Anan- 
da K,*62 j* 

Copenhagen, GK^iothtk at, 595 

Copper* 103^^103, 136 

Copts, 771 

Cordova, S34 

Corsica, 293 

Cosmetics, in primitive socledes, 84-S5t in 
Siimcria* ijo; in Egypt, 168-169E in 
Babylonia, Z48; In Judea, 303; in Persia, 
356; in India, 499; in China* 77a; in Japan, 
854-855 

Comiot (Von Humboldt). 461 
Costume* Sumerian, iig’, EgTr'^ptianT J695 
Babylonian* 131; in Judea, 303; Persian, 
356; Indian, 498; Cldnest, 770-7713 Japa¬ 
nese* S36* 855* 912 
Counting, 78-79 

93,9; 

Courts, in primitive societies, 28 
Cousin, Victor* French plulosopher {1792- 
1867)* 53 

Cram, Ralph Adams, 895 
Creation, m Somcrian legend, 134; in Baby¬ 
lonian legend* 336* 237^; in the Old Testa¬ 
ment, 3i9-3iOi in the VedaSy 409 
Crespigny* C* de, 37 
Cretans* 317 

Crete, 97* ]d 6* 107, ltd, 141, [60, 115, lid 
254* 286-287, 393 . 39 J. 33iJ. 397. 57^f 
Crime, in primitive societies:, 51-53 


of Purtr Rnsotty 547 
Ctricei Benedetto, 749f 
Croesus (kre'-zdcis)* King of Lydia (570- 
546 B£r}y 1K9-190, 353* 354 
Cro-Magnons, 91, 93, 94* 95* ^ 97 
Cr'CMi,4i 
Ctuiiaders* 120 
Crusades* 479.756 
CrtiTX aiisata, 199 

Ctesias, Creek historiart and phv'sician (fl. 

400 irie.)* 183 
Culture, defined, 5^ 

Cultures, primitive, jee under Achedean: 

Culture, Aurignacian Culture* etc* 

CufUKa (ku-naV-a)* 36:*, 3S3 
Curzon, George Nathaiucl, Marquess Cur- 
zon of Kedlesfon* Viceroy of India <1859- 
1915)* 6a6 
Custom* 26-27 

Cv'axares (st-iK'-a-nez)* King qf the Medcs 
"(640-584 125, 183. 351 

Gybelc (sib^-ide), 60, 200* 288* 296 
Cyprus, 245* 291* 193. 195 
Cyril, St, Archbishop of AleTrandria (376?- 

4H>. 3 i 6 

Cvropifdij* 352 

Cv'tui the Great, King of the Medes and 
"the Persians (555-519 b-c*)* lao, iSi, 217* 
263, 287, 290, 325*, 326. 327* 353 - 35 J» J57» 
359, 378* 380, 38 r 

CjTus the Voimgcr, Pcisian prijicC (4^4^^ 
*401 BjcJ, 362* 

Cjaxhoslovakta, 94, 97 

D 

Daevor, 367 

Tiijitfjitifi (dl-bdo-tsdo)* 840, 897-898 
Djigo (di-go). Emperor of Japan (898-930)* 
S35* 878 

Dmnyo (di-myo)* 846, 850, 886, 893 
Dairen (dl-ren'>, 9207 
Dalai Lama (da-li la-tna)* 507 
Ehimarai, 38* 79 

Damascus* 267* 196, 303. 317, 337, 756* 896 
“Datnascus" steel, 529 
Damayanri (da-ma-v'in-tc'), 492. 564 
Dan* 299 _ 

Dananu (da''-na-n£io). Damite general (ta. 
65a BjC,), 269 

Dance, origins of* 88; in Eg>"pc* i66e in In¬ 
dia, 586-5875 iti China, 711* 713; in Japan, 

Danes, 10 

Daniel, 213* 263* 340, 346, 351 
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Daiuyal son of Akbar (ca, 

n 5 co)^ 49j 
Dante, lee Alighieri 
Danube River^ jyj 
Dufk^ 35I * 

Darius (di-n'-iis) I Hysaspes^ King of Per¬ 
sia <jii-435 B,c,>, 51* J49. 29u 31;^ 3 j 4- 
Sf*** 55 ^ 3 S 9 -S^ JfSij 3S4T if>s, 371» 
37 h 375 ^ 37S-379- 381 

Darius li Ochus. Kii^ of Persia (413-404 
bjc,), 38; 

Darius II [ Ckidomannus. King of Persia 
{33S-330 sjc.), 363, jSt-jfiy 
Dannestecer, James^ French critic (1849^ 
1894), 3*7* 

Darwin, Charles Robert^ English naturalist 
(tSo^'iSSaj, 17, 84, 84 , 95, 617^ 6j 7, 691 
Dasa-ratha (da^sha-ra*-ta), 567, 56B, 570 
Daulatahad (dou-la-ta'-baJ), 441 
Datdd, King of the Jews (idii:]-974 

25^ 3 a 4 - 3 « 5 r jod, 110. 31 a, 331, 339, 
340 > i 7 + jSi 

Davids, T, W. Rhys, EnglinLh Oricntalki 
(1843-1912)^ 391*. 418* 

Dawn Alan, jce Filtdown Man 
Dawson, Charles, 92 
Dawson, Christopher, 222* 

Di iTJtellectm EmenditianCf Sfi?* 

Deborah (deb'i^ra), Hebrew prophetess 
(■3th century 333, 340 
Deccan (dek'-kan>, 394. J 9 <i< 45 ^. 473 > 47 Ji 
5 fS» S8i 

Decimal system, iSo* 527, 781 
Declaration of [ndraendence, 625 
Declaration of the Rights of Alan, ^25 
Degas, Edgar, French painter (1S34-1917), 
912 

Dcioces (di'-ii-stt>^ King of the Afcdcs (fl. 

709 Bjc,). 340 
Dckivarc Indians, 3 a 
Delft, 90a 

Delhi 1. 393 + 394. 4 ^ 4 ^'+ 4*31 +*+. 

4*J» 4^ 4*9* 478^ 4% 595 - 607+ So8» 

610 

Delhi Sultanate, 460-464 
EMilah (d6-lr-Ia), 340 
Delphic oradc, 77 
Delta of the Nile, 137-138, 187 
Demccer, 6a, 127, loo, 23$+ 238, 395 
Dcnioerirus, Greek philosopher (400? ^337? 
6^.)+ 339, 336. J 33 

Dc Morgan, Jacques, French archeologist 
i857-t924>, 94, 117*, r;z 
Denderah (dcn'-dcr-a). 183 


Dengj'o Dalshi (dSn-gj'o di-she), Japanese 
painter <ioth century), 903 
Denmark, 98 

Der-cl-Bahri (dir'Cl-ba'-re)+ 134, 185, 188, 
189 

Deiertptipjj de FEgypfCj 144 
Desmoulins, Camille, French rcvoludonary 

{T763-I794), 14 

Demoit .MuseoTn of Fine Arts. 591 
Dcuteroncuiiyt >-319 

(da-v ind|'-scz), 490-491. 496. 586 
Devadatta fda-vanJat'-ii), 436 
Dcw^cy, John, j jj, 0ir 
Dhanamjav'a (di'^-nini-ja-ya'), Indian dra¬ 
matic theorist (ca, iooo>, 374* 
Dh^wantari (din-w^an-ta-r^'). Indian phy¬ 
sician (ca. 533 ii-c), 530. 332 
ObifraTia (diir'-a-na), 544 
nb^na (dir"-ma), 4^ 487, 4S0 
Dhanija^fhosiraj (dar^-m^-shsis'-traz), 483-484 
Dhrlta-tashm (dri'-ta-rash'-trij, 561, 570 
Dbyma (dya'-na), J44 
DiVdpgjtf of a Afirjujiibropej 193-196 
"Dkinond Sutra," 729 
Dickens, Charles, English novelist (iSii- 
1870), H85 
Dicta, Alt,, 39J J 

Diderot, Denis, French encyclopedisc {i7t3" 

i7^>, 639 

Dingiraddanuj tdin-gi-rad'-da-ndoj, Sumer¬ 
ian poet (C3. l&oo 121 

Din ti^bi (din i-la'-hi), 470-^71 
Dmkard, 363 
Dlnkas, 60, 86 

Diodorus Siculus, Gtetk hUtorian (ist cen¬ 
tury* a.c,), 69, 139*. 247, 1^8^ 159*. iSj, 
166, ■S3, =i4*. 167- 169- iSj", 33it. 3^4' 
Diogenes. Greek cyiuc phOosopber (ca- 413- 

323 »£.), 54; 

Diomedcs, 16 
Dionysus, 351^, 40j 

Dlophantus, Greek mathemadekn £fl, 366), 
518* 

ow tlK Frogr«, af the Scfe7J4?ff 
ffTlJ /irlSf 693* 

DacQurs£$ tmd Dialogues^ 

Dishonesty. In jjnmtcivc societies, 5a 
Divorce, in pnrnltive societies, 49^ m Su- 
niena, 130; ,n Egypt, 166; In Babvlonla, 
547! Judea, 336; In India, 494; in China, 
793; in Japan, 9*4 

Doctrine of thi Mean^ 666. 671 

Dc^ Island, 104 
"Dogs of Fo,^ 7S9 
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Domcsticarion of animils, tn primirivc 
in prrhi^coric culmrcs, 99-100; 
in Sunicrb, laj^ 135; in Eg)'pt. 135; in 
Chinij 774 
Domiiuca.n5, 7SS* 

Dordogne, 91 
Domns, 215, 397 

'"Double standard," origins of, 34-35 
Doukhobor^, 4^ 

Dowager Empress, see T'ziJ Hsi 
Drama, in India. 571-577: in China, 721-723; 
in Japan, SB9-S91 

Draupadi (drou'-pa-dc), 40t, 5^1, 370 
Dravidians, 61-62. 396, 397, 39®, 406, 479, 
485*, 593, 600 

Dreatn of the Red Chamber, 71S 
Dreams, 57-58 
Druids, to 

Dr^'den, John, English poet and dranudsir 
<1631-1700), 391* 

Dubois, Jean Antoine, French missonary 
(1765-1848), J99*, 480, 4S4*, 4S6*. 4flJ, 
496. 4 Wf 515% 531% 522% 545% 615 
Duel, in primitive societies, 28 
Dumas, Aleaandrc, French novelist 

(1803^18^), S% 

Dungi (doon'-gc). King of Ur (ca. 240O 
bjc.), 113, 127, 135 
Dundee im^ system, 79 
Durga (ddbr-ga'>, 509; also tee KaJi 
Dwrgj-Pwja (duor-ga'^-pdo-ji^), 501 
Durkhciin, Emile, 62* 

Dur--SJiarrukin {d(5?>r'ahar'-rdoli-in), see 
Khorsabad 

Duiy'odhan, j,f^ Duryudhana (ddor-y^d'-di- 
na), 56a 

Dushyanti (dd&sh'-yiin:c), 575, 576 
DQsseldorf, 94 
Dutch, 603, 613, 804 
Dutch East India Company, 857* 

Dutt, Narcndranath (dut, na-ren’-dr2-nat)| 
see Vivekananda 

Dyaks (di'-akz;), 15, ai. 53, 54. 64 
Dyananda, Sarasvaty (di-yi'-nan-da, sa- 
ris'-va-rc), Indkin reformer (1824-1883), 

6i6t 

Dyatis pitar (dyous pi-iar'), to, 401 
E 

Fj (e'^-a), 118, 337, 

Eannatum <i^n'-na-lootn). King of Lagash 
(ca. a8c» bjc.), 133 
Earth worship, 60-61 
Elast India Company, 479, 613-614 
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Easter, 79 

Easter Nand, 77, 78, 107 
Eastern ArchipelagO', 77, 78. 87 
Eastem Han Dynast)', 698* 

E^rs Papyrus. 182, 1B3 
Ecbatana (ck-hat'-a-nd), 227, 350. 352, 362, 
379, 4 41 

Eedestastes, 259, 161,, a6i*, 329, 345, 346- 
345* 5*3 

£cole de OriVnf, to4 

Eden, 61, 219 
Edifyisi^ Story Book, 884 
Edmund J. A„ 504! 

EdomJies, 185, 298, 299 
Education, m primids'c societies, 74-75; in 
Sumcria, 119; in Egypt, 170-171; in Persia, 
376; m India, 4S5, 556-560; in China, toi- 
662, 799^800, 819^20; in Japan, 877, 926 
Egypt, 24% 47* 61, 68, 94, 97, 103, 104, 105. 
106, 107, 10S, 109. 116, 117, 119, 125, 133, 

135, 136, i37-i^7> -'®' 323-224, 226, 

127, 238, 147, 248, 254, 263, 265, 266, 267, 

26S, 370, 285, 28S, :89. 293, 295, 296. 29s, 

300. 301, 306, 307, 3to. 313, 318, 321, 324. 

329. 33it, 353, 354* 3^^* J^53, 370, 379, 384, 
393, 395, 400, 449. 479, 532. 57^* d33, 641, 
728, 755t, B92 
E^ypt and Itrael, 300* 

"Eght Immortals of the Wine Cnp,” 70S 
Eighteenth Djtiasty^ 151. ito, 170 
Eightfold Way, 430, 447 
Ekkcn, Kaibara (kl-bi-ra Ik-kcn), Japanese 
phUosophef {1630-1714), S61, 068-8^, 871 
Ekron (Sk-rtia>, 312 
El (el), 194, 297 

EJam (e-lim), 101. 105, 106. loS. ir?, 121, 
(13, 126. 133, 219, 251, 365, 268. 270. 362 
FJamites. 117, 123 

Elegy WritleTi in a Country Charchyard, 

323 

Elephanta (I 4 e-fan'-ii), 594, 599 
Elephantine (el-t-fan-i?n6), 185 
Eleventh Dyiiasty (Egypt), 183 
^hu (£-11'-^), 345 

Elijah (^-li^-ja), ihe Tishhke, Hebrew 
prophet translated to heaven (ca. S95 
313. 314. 315 

Eliot, Sir Charles, 428“+ 434** 544t, 5^"^+ ^'5 
Elisha (6-li'-sba), Hebrew prophet (ca. S90- 
840 sjt), 312*, 314 

Elizabeth, C^cen of England (1558-1603), 
469, 838 

EUIotson, John, English phj'SicIsji (1791- 
186&), 532 
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Elobhft (i-l6'-hlm), 297, 329 
Mphinstone, Mountstuart. British Colonial 
administrator (1779-1859), 474, 481, 614 
i-Uura (6-lob'-ra), 598, 601 
Klj-sian Fields, 202 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo, American philos¬ 
opher and poet (1803-1881), 352, 415, 631 
Eminent Eamters of All Ages, 747 
Empedocles, C^rcek philosopher (fl. too 
B.C.), 533 

Empire (Eg)^^). 151% 154, 169, 170, 190, 
191 

Encyclopedia Britannic a (14th edition), 
. 703t 

Ijigj (cn-^) Period (in Japan), 835 
Ei^du (en'-gi-doi)), 251-254 
En^ecring, in Sunicria, 124, 133; in Egypt, 
159-160; in Babylonia, 224t, 225, 226; in 
Assyru, 274; in Persia, 358; in India, 478, 
601; in China, 695, 696, 774, 778 
England, 3, 24*, 247, 292, 293, 323, 393, 409, 
554, 576. 606, 612, 613, 629. 804, 808. 810, 
815*, 817, 830, 890, 891, 918, 928, 932 
English (language), 406, 622 
English (race), 500 
EnJil (en' 4 il), 127 

Enlil-nadin-apU (cn'-lfl-na-dcn'-a-plc), King 
of Babylonia (1122-1116 a^), 223* 

Enoch (c'-nuk), 313, 346 
Enquiries into Religion and Culture, 222* 
Entemenu (ta-t 4 -m 6 '-mdb), 134* 
Eoantbropiu, see Piltdown Alan 
Ephraim (i'-fra-lm) (kingdom), 315, 317, 
3*9 

Epicureanism, 195 

Epicurus, Greek philosopher (340-270 B,c.), 
56. 421 

Ercch (6'-rfk), see Uruk 
Ercshkigal (f-rcsh'-ki-gal), 238 
Eridu (cr'-i-ddo), 118, 119, 128, 133 
Elsarhaddon (c-sar-had'-don). King of As- 
s>'ria (681-699 B-c.), 268, 278, 281 
Elschatolog)', Sumerian, 128-129; Egj'ptian, 
148, 149, 150, 202-2^; Babylonian, 240; 
Pci^n, 370-371; Indian, 413-414. 514-517; 
Chinese, 784, 785; Japanese, 8^ 

F^orial, 604 

Esdaile, James, British ps)’chologist (1808- 
« 859 )» 53 * 

Eskimos, 6, 13, 17, 22. 32, 52, 53, 54, 57, 88 
Essai star ie Pali, 391* 

Essaj’s, Chinese, 719-721; Japanese, 887-889 
Father, 303*, 333, 340 
Eta (c-ta), 851, 926 


Ethiopia, 269, 318 

Ethiopians, 24*, 146, 215 

Euclid Greek geometer (fl. 300 BjC.), 240 

Euler, Leonard, Swiss mathenmician (1707- 

1783). 528 

Euphrates River, 118. 119, 123, 124. 136, 154- 
160, 218, 219*. 221, 226, 227, 228, 268, 299, 
358, 594 

Euripides, Greek dramatist (480-406 b,c.), 
34 ‘*. 577 
Eve, 330 
Everyman, 889 
Exodus, the, 214, 301*, 302 
Exogamy, 41-42 

Ezekiel ( 5 -zc'-k}'il), (ca, 580 bx,), 312, 324- 
3*5 

Ezra (cz'-ra), Hebrew’ scribe and reformer 
(fl. 444 Bx,), 328, 329 


FaHcs, F^-ptian, 175; Babylonian, 250; In¬ 
dian, 578 ' 

Fa-Hien (fa-he'-an), Chinese traveler (fl. 
_ 45«-45*. 589 

Faktr (fa-kcr'), 545* 

1-amily, 2^^35; in Sumeria, 130; in Egvpt, 
164-166; in Babylonia, 247; in Assv’ria, 275; 
m Judea, 303, 333-334, 335-337; ‘n Persia, 
374 ^ 375; in India. 492; in China, 789, 791. 
79 *. 793. 7 ^ 819; in Japan. 860-861 
rardapur (far-da-pobr'), 589* 

Farghana (far-ga'-na), 464 
Fare (farz), 356, 372 
Farsistan (far-sis-tan'), see Fars 
Father, the, m primitive societies, 30-32, 34 
Fathpur-Sikn (fat-poor-sik'-rf), 467, 468, 
47 b 48b 607-608, 610 
Faure, fJie, 217 
Faust (Goethe), 574 
Fa>'um (fa-ydom'), 94, icq 
F ellatah (fel'-a-ta), 85 

Feng Tao (fung dou), Chinese statesman 
and patrw of printing (ca. 932), 729. 750 
Fenollosa, Fxnest. 751, 831, 853* ' ^ 

architect and his- 
torian of architecture (1808-1886). coat, 
597. 598-599. 600, 601, 74t 
Fete des fous, 66 
Fetishism, 67 

opher (1762-1810), 554 ^ 

Fiyon, Egv’ptian, 175; Hebrewr. 340; In- 
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Fielding, Henn'. Engliih novelist (1707- 
< 754 >. 

Fifth Dynasty tEgypt), 161, iBp 

fjlj. ? 4 - 35. 77 
Fijiins, IQ, 37, 60 

Finance, in Sumeria. laj,, ii6\ in Egv'‘pT; h 5 ck 
jfit; in Babylonia, a 28-; 39; in /Vsyria, 
274; in Lydia, 28^15 In Phoenicia, 293; in 
Persia, jjS' in India, ^95, 4004QX, 4801 in 
China, 77^780; in Japan, 934 
Fines, iti primitive societies, 27-28: in Baby¬ 
lonia, 230-232; in India, 487 
Finland, 103 

Fire, in primitive socictieit, id, 11-12; In pre- 
historic cultures, 9-5-9^ 

Firislita, Muliammad Qasiin 
mdu-ham’-iTkat ki'-unil, iMoslctn historian 
(ca. i6io>, 467, 379 

Firoz Sliah (ffi-ruz' sha), Sultan of Delhi 
(ijjt-tjSS), 438, 461, 483 
Fishing, in priinidve sucIceics, 6-7; in FgT,*pt, 
ij6; In. Babylonia, 226-227; In Chino, ^7 
FitzGerald, Edward, English poet OS09- 
iSS 3 )i 9 Sj 

Five Cibnsg (jlng), 664-665 
“Five Rulers," 643-644 
Flood, 330; in Sumerian legend, 119-1:0, 
134; in the Bible, 33a 
Florence, 1, 3, 738 
“Floiver Distfict" Tokyo, S62 
Flowers, fff gardens 
Ftint de Gaunie, 97'*' 

Foochow (fdo-chou), 80j, 929 
Food, in primitive societies, 5-11; in Su- 
TDcria, tiSi in Egypt, 156; in Babs'lonio, 
126-227; Assyria, 274*^ in Judea, 330; 
in Persia, 357; In India, 497: in China, 
7747755 to Japan, 85J-856 
‘Torbiddcn City," 742 
Fomtosa (fdr-m6'-Sa>, 804, 806, 918, 9:7* 
Fort Saigon, rtv Khrirsahad 
Fouche, JcHiepli, Duke of Otranto, French 
statesman (1763-1820), 151 
Four Shu {shoo), 663-^ 

Fourth DjTiasty' (Egypt), 135, 140, iJh 
181 

France, 19% 24, 92, 93, 94, 96, 97, 9S, 99*- 
613, 695, 805, 806, 808, 813, 890, 891, 917*, 
918, 9:0^^ 9:8, 93: 

France, Anatolc (Jacques Thibadt) French 
author (1844-1924), 47, 497 
Francis of ^Va'isi, Se., kalian mysde (tiEr- 
1230), 6:8 
Franciscans, 788* 
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Frankfort, Henri, 393* 

Franklin, Benjamin, American author and 
statesman (1706-2790), ji. 83 
Frazer, Sir James George, 96, 330* 
Frederick II the Great, King of Prussia 
(1712-1786), 219, 693 

Freer Art Gallery, WasliirtgtQiii, D. C., 747*» 

750* 

French Academy, 144, 381 
I'rench RcvoEuiron, 24 
Freud. Sigmund, 62*, 88 
Frey a, 60 

Fruit'Gnthurrmg, 620 ^ 

Fu Hsi (fdb-shc), Chinsisc scmi-tnythical 
emperor (1832-2737 , 643, 630, 723 

Fn Flriian (foo shvv^n), Chinese poet, 793- 
79+ 

Fncgiaits, 10, 18, 21. 33, 86 
Fiijji-Sfin (foo-jc-ssin), 830^ lee Fuj|i-yama 
Fupwara (foo-jc-vva-ra) family, 835, 882, 
8S7 

Fuiiwara Scigwa (sTg-wa), Jagxancsc phii- 
crsophcr (1560-1619), 866. 871 
Fujj^'ara Takanubu (tii-ki-no-bdci), Japa¬ 
nese painter (1146-1205), 904 
Fuii-yama (fob-jc-yii-ml), 830, 909, 910, 
912 

Fukien (ftHO-(c-an'), 748, 929 
Furniture, in Sumerii, 133; in Egy'pt, 1K4, 
191; in Biibylunia. 254; in Assyria. 278; 
in Persia, 37G; in China, 736; in japan, 839 
Futuna, 37, j j 

Q 

Gae fga), Duke of Lu (Ion) 480 eu:.), 
66a. 663-664 
Gita (gc'-a), 58 
Cradarene swine, 8 d 
G aldce, Sea of, 92. 300 
Gallas, 62, 86 

Galton. Sir Francis, EtiglHh scientist (1822- 
1911I1, 38 

Gama, V'^asco da, Pomigucse navigator 
1469-1324), 293, 392*. 613 
Games, in Egypt, i6«^ in Persia, 339; in 
India, 400, 444, ynoo-yoi 
Gan Ving (gan jing), Chinese statesinan 
(ca, 5D0 B.Cr). 662 

Gandhira (gati-di'-ra), 392, 593-591. 739 
Gaitdhari (giin'-da-rc), 562, 370 
Gandhi, Mohandas ICaraniehand (gan^-dc, 
md'-han-das ka-raui-chand"), Indian re¬ 
former <1869- ). 39<. 415- 

489*1 517- 519. S*5« 5®'. *-4* S2'5-43= 
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INDEX 


Gancsha (ga-na'-shi), 509, 511 
Ganges (gin'-jcz) River, 393, 397, 436, 453, 
464, 501, 50J, 521, 603 
Garbe, Richard, 536 
Gardener^ The, 620* 

Gardens, in Egypt, 184; in Babylonia, 225; 
in Persia, 378; in India, 481; in’China, 641; 
in Japan, 857-858, 859 
Gardner Collection, &>ston, 739 
Gargi (gar'-gi), 401, 410, 533 
Garrison, F. 531, 532 
Garsrang, John, 300, 302* 

Gasur (ga-sdbr'), 258* 

“Gates of Paradbc,” 738 
Gaudapada (gou'-da-pa-da), Indian religi¬ 
ous commentator (ca, 780), 546 
Gaueamela (gou-ga-mc'-la), 385 
Gauls, 60, 152 

Gautama (gou’-ta-ma), see Buddha 
Gautama (clan), 4:2 

Gautier, Thcophilc, French critic and man 
of letters (1810-1872), 85, 96, 19: 

Gaza (ga'-za), 154, 160 

Gcbcl-cl-Arak (ga'-b 4 l-cl-a-rak')t 136, 146 

Gedrosb (g 6 -dr 6 '-z 4 -a), 440 

Geisha (ga-sha), 490, 862 

Genesis, 219*, 300*, 301, 318, 329, 339-340 

Geneva, 323 

Genghb Khan (jen'-giz kw'). Tartar con¬ 
queror (1164-1227), 463. 4^ 465, 763 
Genji (gin-jc), Tale of, 862, 881-884, 

89) 

Genoa, 479, 760, 761 

Genroku (gin-ru-kob) Period (in Japan), 
84). 881 

Geo^phy, in Babylonb, 258*; in (Zhina, 
781 

Geometry’, in Egypt, 179; in Babylonia, 
256; in India, 528^ in China, 781 
Georg, Eugen, 85 

George III, King of Great Britain (1760- 
1820), 769 

George r\^ King of Great Britain (1820- 
1830), 609* 

Gerar (jc-rar'), 104 
Germans, 58 

Germany, 24, 92, 397, 806, 808, 809, 813, 917, 
918, 920, 9:8 
Ghazni (guz'-n£), 460 
Ghiberti, Lorenzo, Italian sculptor (1378- 
• 455 ). 738 

Ghiyosu-d-din (gc-y’o'-sood-dfn'), Sultan of 
Delhi (murdered 1501), 483* 

Ghost worship, 63 


Ghuri (gdb'-r2), 460-461 
Gibbon, Edward, Elnglish historian (1737- 
1794), 291*. 578. 7 *9 
Gibraltar, 293, 358 

Gideon, Judge of Israel (died ca, 1236 bx:.), 
302 

Gil Bias, 718 
Gileah (gil'-i-a), 304 

Giles, H. A,, English Sinologist (1846-1935), 
640*, 653* 

Gilgamesh (gfl'-ga-mfah), 120, 235, 250-254, 
261 


viugaiimn, epic 01, 110, 152, 250-254, 201 
Giono (nickname of Angiolotto di Bon- 
done), Italian painter (1276-1336), 589, 
611 

Gippsland, 85 

Gita-GovwJa (gf'-ta^6'-vin-da), 580, 591 
Gitanjali (g 6 -tan'-ja-l 0 , 620* 

Gizeh (gc'-z6), 140, 147 
Gnosticism, 553 

Go Daigo (go di-go). Emperor of Japan 
(1318-1339). 838 
Goa (go'-a), 393, 469, 524 
Gobi (g6'-b6) Desert, 641, 761 
God the Father, 64 
Gods, multiplicity’ of, 59-64 
Goethe, Johann Wolfgang von, German 
pw (1749-1832), 141, 391*, 574, J77, 611, 
669, 693, 868 
Gold Coast, 43, 83, 925 
Golden Calf, 309, 311 
Golden Rule, 564, 670 
Goliath (g 64 r-ath), 305 
Golkonda (g6l-k6n'-da), 458 
Gomorrah (go-ma'-ra), 311, 33j 

Good Mind, 367 
“Gordian knot,” 288* 

Gordios, 288 

Gorki, Maxim (pen name of Aleksei Max¬ 
imovich Py eshkov), Russian novelist (1868- 
), 3 «o 

Gothic architecture, 599 
Goto ^jiro (go-to si-Jc-ro), Japanese pot¬ 
ter (ca. 1664), 900-901 
Gottingen, 249 

Government, origins of, 21-23, ^9; in Su- 
me^ 126-127; in E^pt, 161-164; in 
by Ionia, 230; in Assv’ria, 270-274; in 
Judea, 306; in Persia. 359-364; in India, 
•HJ-445. <05-466; in China, 672-674, 684. 
689, 695-697, 698-699, 700-701, 724-726 
795*802, 817; in Japan, aj2, 846, 917-918, 


INDEX 


Governor General of India, 487 
Govinda (go'-vin-da), Indian religious com¬ 
mentator (ca. 800), 546 
Gracchi, 19* 

Grammar, 250, 556, 57S 
Granada, 606 

Grand Canal (Ticntsin-Hangchow), 765, 
778 

Granet, Marcel, 699* 

Granicus (gri-nl'-cus), battle of the (334 
“•c.). 373 . 383 

Gray, Thomas, English poet (1716-1771), 
“3 

Great Britain, t, 391 

Great Leamnijf, 665, 667-668, 732, 866 

Great Learning for lEorwen, 869-870 

Great Mother, 60, 288 

Great Reform (in Japan), 833, 885 

Great Spirit, 54 

Great VVall. 695, 697, 701, 760, 761, 767, 778 
Greater Vehicle, see Mabayana Buddhism 
Greco, El (Domenico Theotocopuli),Greek 
painter (1548-1625), 97, 903 
Grcco-Buddhist art, 593-594 
Greece, 24*, 33, 61, 116, 117, 136, 137, 140, 
141, 144, 152, 172, 185, 190, 197, 200, 215, 

218, 226, 227, 264, 265, 288, 290, 293, 293, 

299, 312, 329, 340. 349, 355, 362, 376, 379, 

380, 383, 391*, 394, 400, 422, 449, 480, 532, 

571, 647, 651, 739, 777, 892. 899 
Greed, in primitive societies, 51-52 
Greek (bnguage), 406 
Greeks, 47, 58, 6^ 63, 64, 70, 85, 97, 106, 
ii8*, 128, 159, 166, 179, 183, 193, 217, 218, 
225, 240, 245*, 248, 256, 263, 26^ 276, 279, 
280, 287, 288, 293, 295, 358, 364, 365*, 366, 
373 * 380, 383* 384. 44 *. 450. 527. 554. 

56*. 574 

Greenland, 54, 85, 93 
Gregorian calendar, 181 
Gregorj' XIll (Ugo Buoncompagni), Pope 
(1572-1585), 181 
Greiham’s law, 759 
Grihastba (gri-hi^-ta), 522 
Grimm’s Law, 406* 

Grotefend, Georg Friedrich, German schol¬ 
ar (i 775 '* 853 >. 249 
Guaranis, 79 
Guayaquil Indians, 66 
Guaycurus, 50 

Gulmrru (gdb-bar'-rdo), Babylonian hero, 
262 

Gudea (gdb-di'-i). King of Lagash (ca. 
2600 Bx.), 122, 128, 131, 134, 291 
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Guilds, in Assj-ria, 274; in SyTia, 296; in 
Persia, 377; in China, 777, 816; in Japan, 
854 

Gujarat (gd6'-ja-r3t'),*478-479 
Gumplowicz, Ludwik, Polish sociologist 
(1838-1909), 23-24 

Gunadhy’a (gdb-na'-dya), Indian poet (1st 
centu^'). 579 

Gunavannan (gdb-na-var'-man), Indian sci¬ 
entist, 452 

Gupta (gdop'-ta) Dymasty, 450, 451, 452, 
454, 481, 484, 487. 529. 575 
Gttru (gdo'-rdb), 522, 557, 660 
Gutenberg, Johann, German “inventor” of 
printing (i400?-i468), 730 
Gwalior (gua'dy'dr), 393, 599 
Gyges (gi'-gfz). King of Lydia (ca. 652 
B.C.), 289 

H 

Hahiru (hi-bf'-rdb), 300; also see Jews 
Hachimaro (ha-chc-ma'-ro), youthful Japa¬ 
nese hero (ca 1615), 849 
Hadrian (Iladrianus Publius i^ius), Roman 
emperor (117-138), 364 
Haifa (hi'-Ia), 300 
Haiai (ha-ld), 926 
Hakugj (ha-kob-«), 794* 

Hakuseki Arai (na-koo-za-kc a-ri), Japa¬ 
nese scholar and historian (1657-1725), 
865, 886-887 

Halebid (ha' 4 a-bed), 601 
Halle, University' of, 693 
Hallstatt, 104 
Halo, 59 

Halys (hal-is) River, 286! 

Hamadan (ha-ma-dan'), 350* 

Hannner of Folly^ 551 
Hammurabi (ha-mt 5 br-a'-bc). King of Baby¬ 
lonia (2123-2081 BX.), 27, 28, 104, 120, 127, 
219, 220. 221, 227, 228, 230, 232, 233, 246, 
258, 270, 291, 301 

Hammurabi, (xde of, 27, 28, 127, 135, 219- 
221, 230-232, 246-247, 264, 272, 28^ 33it, 
338, 377 

Han (han) (state), 695 
Han Dynasty’, 675, 702, 728, 738; 739, 

7 ^ 755. 781. 786, 800 

Han Fei (han fa), C 3 iinesc critic and cssay’- 
bt (died 233 BX.), 653*, 679 
Han Kan (han kan>, Chinese artist (ca. 

730). 753 . . , 

Han Yii (han yu), Oiinese essayist (768- 
824), 719-721, 723, 747-748 


lOlfi 
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tTandnijh (lian-a-ni'-s) . Hebrew prophet 
ca. 600 Djc), 

Hangthow (hlxig-chou'), 727, 7S1-J61, -fij, 
7*5. 778, 815 

[fangqng Gardens^ fee Babylon 
Hutii’utJtpu (haii-karri-pob). SS$ 

Hanimtan (ha'-ncEb-miti)^ jjoi 
Hanwav*, Jnius, £n£li3h traveler (1713- 
1786), S57* 

Hao Shill-chin (hou shT-Jc-od'), Chinese 
ceramic artist (ca. 1600)^ 757 
Haama (ho'-^ia), 

Hapuseneb fha-piio'^e-ncb)^ Egyptian archi¬ 
tect (ca. 1500 u£.)t 19Z 
ffiTra-kiri (ha-ra-he-re), 5^+ joj, 84^8-649 
Harappa (lia-rip^-pa), ^94 
Hardie, James ttcir. Scorch labor leader 
(1^5^^1915), 499 

Harem, in Egy-pc, rCLfti m Babylonia, saj^; 
ill AssjTia. Z75; in Judea, 400; in Persia, 
37 +- 37 J 1 ■« +^ 7 - 47 =t +94 ; in China, 

793 

E{ar-i\] cgiddo Hlvar-me-gid'-do), 154, jsi 
Harmhab (hirm'-hab), King of Fgypr 
(ij4S-i^aa B.C.), jtj 

Hannodius, Athenian patriot («+ jzj bx:.), 
6^(i 

Haroun-al-Rashid (ha-rdbn’ar-ra-fihed)^ Ca.- 
lipli uf Bagdhad (786-809), 467, 532 
Harpagus (hjir^-pa-gus), .Mcdbn general 
(«. 555 3^), 35a 
Harri fha'-re), iBd* 

Harris Papyrus, 177 

Harfhn^hjrita (hari-sha-chiir'-r-rii). J79 
1 larshaAbrdhana (hir'^fhi-v^Hja-ni), [n- 
tiian king (6o6-648>, 4r2-45j, 4J4 joj, 576 
Hart, Sir Robert, Irish statesman b China 
1835-1911), ^2* 

Haiunobu Suzuki (Ka^roo-nu-bdo sob-juxi- 
Icc), Japanese engraver (17x8-1770), 907, 
908 

Harvard Eibrary E.Tpcditian, 317* 

Harvest festival^ 65-66 
Hari’ey, ’IVitlkm, English anatomist {157S- 
1657), 183, jji 

Hassan (has-san'), mosque of, Cairo, 607 
Hastings, Warren, Governor General of 
India (1732-1818), 609*, 61J, 6x4 
Harbor (hath'-Ar), iSy, 198 199 
Hatshepsut (ha-ch^p'-sut), Queen of E.gv'pt 
(1501-1479 ac,), 140, 141, 145, 153-154, 
i6j, 185, 1H8. 189-190, 300, 302* 

Havcii, )L Bl, 413, 4j; 

Hawaii, 37, 38, 809 


Hay'asKi Razan (hii-^'a^hc ta-iln), Japanese 
essayist (rj83-j657). 866-867, 871. S77 
Hearn, Lafeadto, Irish author and educator 
(1850-1904), 831, 840, 844, S45, 921, 9i3f 
Hebrew language, 73 
E lcbrcws, jDo; jee Jeiii:s 
Hedici, Sven Anders, jod 
Hegei, Georg \Vilhelni Ericdricli, German 
philosopher (1770-1831), 4x0 
Heim fhi'yM) Epoch (b Japan), B34, 855 
Heideibeig, 91 

Heine. Hebrich, German poet <1799-1856), 
3 J 9 . 51** 

Helen of Tro)-, 570 
Heliopoib, 152, idj,, joj* 

Hellespont, 386 v 3jK, 383 
1 Ecnocheism, 312 
Hetfry /P', 889 

Henrv' \T^Is Chapel, Westmbstcr Abbey, 
599 

Henry Vin, Kbg of England (1509-1347), 
457 

Hepat (ha-pat'), i&Jf 

Heraclitus^ Greek philosopher (576-480 djcl), 
+ 34 - 533, 612 
Herat (hcr-at'), 227 
Hercules, 294 

Herder, Johann Gotifricd von, Gcnnan 
philosopher and maxi of lerters (17^1- 
18^3). 391" 

Herding, in primitive societies, 8, 14, 34^ 
irt Egypt, 156; b India, 399 
Here, 6; 


- X r a •" f f 

Hermes TrismcgisEUfi, i79*> xhoth 
Herodotus, Greek hetorkci (ca. 484-4x5 
BX*), ixS', 13S, 147-14B, 150, nSa. 1K4, 

1^202, 204-205, 244’=45t 14^- 

374 ' 478, 494. 578, 719 
„ poet (ca, Soo b,c), 3:0* 

Hesire (hc-if-ri), EgypiLm prbee, 189 

Hetatraij 49a. S61. r 

Hezekiah {he-z£-ld'-4), Kbg of Judah (ca, 

7Kmxi>, 309. 317 

Hidan Jingaro (he-da-rc jTng-s-ro), Japan- 
sculptor <1594-1634), 893-894 
Hidcrada (he-dd-ta-da), Japanese 
(1605-1623), 843 

Hidcj’on (hc-dc-yor-c), Japanese 
(ex 1600). 841 
Elideyoshi (hi-de-yA-she), Japanese jbflgim 

(1561-159®). S89. S95. 89s, 

914,927 ^ 


tbo^n 

ibogwi 


INDEX 


Hicn-yajig (hc-an'yang^)> 696 
Hicrapolis (hi-e^nap'-o-ils), ^97 
HicrogU'phics, 144-145+ 171-171 
Highways, in t6o\ In Babylonia, uy, 

22t; in Pttsii+ 35B5 In India, 444-445+ 4St>, 

Hilkiah {hil-lii*-d) . Hebrew rebgjdiis leachcr 

(ci. 6 io bjc.), 3:9 

Hillcl (hiP-el>+ Jewish Rabbi and Talmudist 
(c3r no uxu}f jio, 

Himalayas (hi-ma'-li-yaz), 91, 391. 394,454+ 
JJi. 57<S 

{h^-na-ya'-na) Budldm5iT4 J03+ 

597 \ , , , 

Hmeks, Eds^^ird, Irish Egj’ptologtst (1791- 

i8^6)+ ii«* 

Hindi (hin'dc), 555 
HhidUf mcafitng ctf, 392“ 

Hindu Kiisli (Kln'-^oo kdbsh'), 392, 440 
Hhtdu Afatwert, Cust07mj and CcrevnS^ftief, 
199* 

Hinduism, 507-5:5 
Hindus, 193, :86*, 366, 39'^31 

Hindustan (h;n-dw-«5n*)+ meaning of, 393 
Hippocrates, Greek physician (4^(1-357 BjC.), 
3«7% 7S2 

Hippocratic oath, iSi 
Hirado {he-ja-du), 901 
Hiram, King of Tyre (iL 950 bj:.}, Z94, 295, 
3ofi 

Hirata (hc-ta-ti), Japanese scholar (ca. 
18lo), 875 

Hiroshige (he-ru-thc-g^)+ Japanese engraver 
1797-185S), 907, 9 to 

Hislnkawa Moronobu (hc-shc-ki-wa mo-ttj- 
nd-btKj), Japanese painter (1618-1694!+907 
Hittfirieal Reeord, 71B 
History, in Suntcria, 132; in li^ypc, 17S; in 
Babylonia, ijo; in Assyria, 2771 in. Judea, 
359-3^03, in India, 578-5793 in China. 718- 
719; in Japan, 885^^ 

Hisioty pf CkiiKie Pbilosophy^ Sn 
History of tridfOy 579 

History of the True Suce4‘ssion of the Di¬ 
vine Monarchs.^ 8B5 

Hitnmaro (he-to-ina-ro), Japanese poet 
(died 737), 878 

HiVopjt/ej/jj (hT-to-pa-da'-shi), 57B 
Hitrites, 158, 2!2, j 66, rSd-jSj, iS^ 310, 397+ 
Hiung-nu, see HKiung-nu 
His'ites, 310 

HtzaHfrige (he-ia-kdb-rt-gej, 83j, 891 
Htzen (he-vjcn), 900, 901 
Ho Chi-chang (ha je-jang), Chinese states- 
inan (fl. 715), 70^ 
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Hoang-ho (hwang-hd) River, 641, 77S 
Hobb^ Thomas, English pliiJosopher 
( [58*^1679). 5-W". 687. 874 
Hpjo (ho-(o) Regency (in Japan), S37-S38 
Hojoki (ho-]o-kc), 852-889 
Hokkaido (huk-kj-ndo), 91:8 
HobJiu (huk-kdij), S80, 831, 926 
Hokusai, Kacsnhika (hnk-db-si-^, kac-sdo- 
he-ka>, Japanese engraver (1760-1849), 
885, 901, 907, 908-910, 9IJ 
Hoii (b5'-lc>, 501 

Holmes, Oliver Wendell, M.D„ American 
w riter (18119-1394), 81 
Hoty Faoiiily (Raphael), 759 
Holy Sepulchre, 120 
Homer, id, 62, lod, 392, 400, 410, 7ts 
Honan (ho-nan), 641, 642, 645, 69S, 738, 739, 
7 fS* m 

Hongkong (hong-tong), 804, 805, 8qd, 309, 
820 

Hon|o (hon-id), 830 
I lonolulu, 809 

I lor, Egv^ptign architect (ca. 14DO 306* 
Horiii|i (hdr-e-db-jc), 738. 833, B94-S95, 897, 
9<>J 

Ilorus (hdr-iis), {98, 20O';oj 
Hosea (ho-ze'-i or ho-zi'-a), Hebrew prnph- 
cc (ca. 785-725 317, 336 

Hospltallt}', In primitJi'e societies, 54 
Hdtcl-Djcu (Raris), 8t 
Hotokc (ho-rd-ka), B40 
Hottentots, d, 42. 43, 51, 65, 85 
f lotto (hoc^iJ), Japanese statesman (died 
165J), B47 

Hov’shalcshwara (hoi-slial-ash'-Mi'a-ra) Tern- 
pic, 601 

Hroitny, rredcric, 286 
Hsti (ille-iih*) PiyitaSty, 644 
Hsk Kuei (sli6-ah' gway), Chinese artist 
(2180-1230), 751 
Hsianfu (she-in'-foo), 80B 
Hsieh Ho (she-a-hd), art theorbe {(Sth cen- 
luiy), 59=*» 75: 

Hsicn Feng (she-an fung), Chinese emperor 
(r85i-i86i). 806 

Hsicn Tseng (she-in dioong), Chinese tm- 
pcreir (806-82 1 ), 779 
Hsing-shan (shing-^an) Temple, 750 
Hsinking (shln-jing), 92ot 
Hsiung-nu (shc-dong-ndo), 701 
Hsu Hsing (shoo Siing), Chinese radird 
(ca, 300 Bjc,), 685 

lisiian (shwan). King of Ch'i, 683, 685-686 
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INDEX 


Hswid Tsung (shwin dz(55jng)^ see Ming 
Huang 

Hsiin-tEC {5ihun-d3rij>, aposde of evil 
305-3 J5 Bj;.), 

Hu Shill {hob-jhi)^ Chinese lircraty rc- 
fortiior ), 831-833 

Hua To (hu'3 do), Chines Eiiodie^ writer 
(3rd century,) 78: 

Huan (hwan), Duke of Ch'i (685-1^3 njC3)» 

64 

Huang Ti {hwang de), Chinese emperof 
(1697-3597 B£.}, 643+ 659, 660-661 
Huber^ Sir William, Bricisli judge in India 
(early igth centurjO, 497 
Huen (hwin) Mountain, 717 
Hughes, Charles Evans, American, statesman 
and jurist (1861- ), 939, 930 

Hul Sac (w'ha-dzu), OiinL'Sc philodupher 
(3rJ cetmuy)^ 677 

Hut Tsung (vvha dz^ng), Chinese emperor 
(noi'iij;), 7^7, 750, 751, 75?, 753, 795 
Huldah (hwl-da), Hebre\v prophetess (ca. 
635 B.C,), J3J 

Hunian sacrifice, 66-67; Sunieria, 138; in 
Ass^’m, 271; in Phoenicia, 395; In Syria, 
=97i in, Judea, 311, 315 
Humanism, 7 30 

Humayun (liob-ma-ydon'), Mogul emperof 
(1530-154:; 4*4. 4^. 471. do/ 

Humboldt, Friedrich Heinrich Ale.tanJcr, 
Hartm von, Gennan scholar and cravelcf 
(i769-te59),463 

Humboldt, Kad Wilhelm, Barun von, Ger- 
man statesman and philologist (1767-1835), 
5^5 ^ 

Hume, David, Scorch philctsopher and his-r 
torian O711-1776)., 418, 434 
Hung Hsiu-ch^iian (hdong se-6b chwan), 
"Pai-p^ing leader (died ]864), 805 
Hung VVu (hoong wiit>), Chinese emperor 
(1386-1399). 686 

Huns, 151. 45^. 454^ 459 ^ 59^95, 70T 
Hunting, in primicivc societies, 6^, 24, 30, 
33; in Babylonia, 126; In Assyria, zi6, 319, 
278, 179; in Persia, 37S; in l^ndia, 477 
Hyakv-nhi^kshu (hya-kob-nin-ish-do), B79- 
880 

Hydaspes (hi-das'-pez) Rivcr, 440 
Hyderabad (hi'-^der-a bad), (citv'Jn 393 
Hyderabad (state), 5S9, 6oo-6di 
Hygiene, in Egypt, 183-184; In Judea, 331; 
in Pereb, 373-3747 India, 497, 498, jzi; 
in China, 7S2, S53 

H^'ksos (hlfc'-sos), the, 34*, 15 a, 154, 160, 
t66. 177, aaj, 327, 300, 3.01 


Hytm to tbe Sun, 17S, 306-210 
Hypatia, Greek phUosopher and mathema¬ 
tician t?-4i5), 216 
Hypnorisin, 532 

Hj-staspes (his-tas'-pez), father of EhuHus ( 
tea. 550 H,c.), 364, 565* 

I 

lamblichus (i-am^-blf-kiTs) , Syrian philoso¬ 
pher (fl, 315), 179* 

Iberians; id 

Ibraliim (fb'-ra-h^) H, Sultan of Delhi 
(1517-1516), 464 

Ibsen, Henrik, Norwegian port and drama¬ 
tist (18:8-1906), 58, 691 
Ice Age, 91'* 

Iceland, 107 

Ichikawa (ech-c-lta-wa), Japanese phUcso- 
pher (t7th ccnniry), 865 
1 -Cbiftg (e-jing), 650-651, 665, 785 
Ictinus, Gieck architect (IL 450 HjC.), 141, 

Tgorocs, 45 

Tkhnaton (ik^^na-ton), fee Amenhotep IV 
Hi (^-le), 798 

/h'jjf, 250, 3110, 561, 564, 891 
h/i£iri-yaki (c-mi-rc-j a-ke), 9™ 

Imhotep (Lm-hiy-tep), Ej^’ptian phplckn, 
architect, and statesman (ca. 3150 
'47b >9? 

Imkatioit of Cbrist, 570 
In Ateniortatn^ 378 
Inanelyoga (in-a'-na-y&'-ga). 5:3 
Inazo Nitobc (i-nii^isu nc-td-bc), Japanese 
publicist (died 1933). 847' 

Incas, 41 

Incest, in Egypt. 164; In Babyloniar 33tj in 
India, 401 

India, 34, 47, 60, 61. 93, 94, 99*, 103, 104, 
108, ri6, IE7, 135, 144, 206, 2:1*, 

127, 347. 274-, ;S6, 291, 3]2V 319, 353, 
3i5i 35“» 5J9"b 3*3. 37^. 385, 391-633, 6^, 
'^5'b 7jSb 744, 779, 78*. K04. 805, S75, S91, 
93G 

Indian^ meaning of, 393* 

Indian National Congress, 613, 615, 6:6 
Indian Ocean, 703 

Indians, American, 2, 5-6, 8, 9, 13, 14, i5> i*. 
17, Js, 23. 37, 33, 3j, 

49b 53, 54, 56, 60, 61, 73, 7^, 83 
IndcMdiina, 604 69S, 767, B06, 91S 

Indo-Europeans, 285, 286*. 291, 350. 397! 

In^ (m'-dra>, 285, 397+, 401, ^3, 

Ind^ (in'-dus) River, 355, 393, 3974:, 440, 
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Indusrrial Rwdijrion. ja, 

-7+ 47®» 4®0i 51^ 769V Sojj, 

9 i 6’^3: 

[ndu5trj% 55+; in SunKrfa, 124-1:;^ in 

i^e>pri 157-161; Ln Babylonia^ 117; in As^ 
sj ria, 274; in Persia j57’358; ^ [ndia, 400^ 
479; in Chini^ 77 ^ 77 ^ Si5p in Japan, 919- 
910 

Iticni (J-ni-nC), Egj^pmn architect (ca, ijju 

B.C,), 192 

Inf am fents (ReniJ^ 759 
Infanticide, in ptiinidve societies, 5a 
Initiation ntes, 7$ 

Ink, 171 

Inkyo (in'-kyo). Emperor of japan (412- 
45 jK S92 

Innini (Lri''-nin-c). 127 
[nouye^ Alarqois Ksoni (Tn-do-y^ lisi-6- 
riib), Japanese statesman (18^9-1915)19161, 

Tnquudtion, Holy, 469. 524 
fnr^i fin-ro), 89j 

Irntritctiojis of Ftab^bot^pt i9}-t94 
Interglacial Stages, 91“ 

International Exposition of Persian Art, 
London (1931), 37B* 

Ionia, 264, 390, 355 
loncans, 479 
Iphigcnia, 661, 297 
Ipuu-ef (ip'-ii-wer), 194, 195 
Iran (i-ran’), 3;Sj lee Persia 
Iranian Plateau, 117 
Iraq {4-rsik'J 117 

Iraq Expedition of the University of Qu- 
cago, 274 * 

Iraq Museum, Baghdad, ij4* 

Ireland, 58 
Irish, ro 
Iron Age, 104 

Iroquois Indians, 14, 13, Ji, tis 
Isaac, Hebrew patriarcli, 66, 297, 337 
Isaiah (i-za'-a), Hebrew prophet (R. 720 
bj:.). 2JO, ijj, 161, 301, 311, J17-320, 324, 
5-5-517, J 3 +’. 341, 365, 422* 

Ise (i-se), BSu 

V^iscounr Kikufiro (c-shi-c, kc-kdb- 
je-rd), Japanese scatesnian (1866- ), 

929 

Ishtar (ish'-tar), 60, 123, 117, 200, 234, 235- 
236, 238-239^ i47, 251, 2J3, i$6, 266, 294- 

Ishvara (esh'-s'a-ri), 54S, 550 
Ishvana Krishna (eih'-vi-ra krUh'-na), In¬ 
dian religious teacher (jth cennijyf), 536’' 


kin f^-Kln), t2j 

I^is (i'-sis), 1S5, 200-30 r 

klini (Is-lam'), 35, 59, 247, 463, 469-470, 524 

Israei <Iz'‘ra-dl), jJ5*i ako lee jeiA-s 

Issus (is-sQs), 373’, 383 

Iralkns, 279, 397 

Italy, 92, 97, 99*, loS, J52, 215, 293, 555, 695, 
730, Btf 

Ito, Marquis Hirobumi (e-to, hc-ro-boo- 
mc), Japanese statesman (i840-!r9D9), 916, 
917 

Im JEnsai (e-to jiu-si), Japnesc philosopher 
(1627-1705), S72-S73 

ko Togai (e-cd iti-gi), Japanese phiIci$ophcr 
<1670-1736)^ 873 
Ittagi (ft-ta-ge), 600-601 
iiif pTmij; Tiociis (yik pre^-mJ ndk'iis), jS, 
145. 48^5* 

hvas) Matabei (l-wa-ai ms-ta-ha), Japanese 
painter (1578-1650}, 907 
lyeniitsu (i-yc-mit'^), Japanese sbo^mi 
0623-1651), fr43, 847, ^ 

Ivcniri (i-y6-na-rc), Japanese iho(i;tm (17B7- 
1836), 862 

lycnobu (c-yi-no^ido), Japanese riioci/n 
(1709-1712), 886 

l)i:sada (£-y£-sa-da), Japanese sbosttn 
(1853-1858), 91j 

lyevasn (^yi-ya^sdS), Japanese sbagtm 
(1603-1616), S38, 841-S43, 846-K47, 849, 
Sjo, ^6, 877, 8^ 88^ S94, 895. 905, 914 
lycyosKi (^-y^^yndsh-e), Japanese stogwi 
(1837-1852), 915 

Ticanagi (c-Ta-na-gO), 829, 875, S92 
Izanami (c-ia-na-me), 829, 875, S9i 

J 

Jabali (ja'-badc), 461 

Jacob, Hebrew patriarch, 41, 310, 314', 334, 

Jacobi, H., 419*^ 

Jacobins, 19* 

Jade, 737 

Jagantuth Purf (pi'-gan-nlr-pd&rl}, 599 
jahanara (jS-ha-nsr^-a), daughter of $hath 
Jehan (ca, 1658), 474 

Jaimlnl (jr-min-i), Indian religious teacher 
(4th ccnnny'p BjC, 5 ), 545-546 
Jainisfn {pn'-ism), 419, 420-421. 459, 469,471, 
50S', 520. 529, 534, 597, 598, 599, 6do, 601. 
616 

Jaipur ((i*-pd&r>. 393, 5S5 
James I, King of ^gland and VI of Scot¬ 
land (J5S7rSj, 1603[EJ-1625), 317 
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James,, ^ViEllam, ATT!eriE:iiri p5\'c3:iE>leigisc 

335 

JarnsccpUf (jatii-shOd-pour'), 621 
Janskta) 414, 547-^63 

Japan, 3, 42, 98. 107, i 42 , E' 64 , 1^4, 192, 31a*, 
449, 45a, jQi, 504, 5156, 577. 594, 595. 59d» 
dci, fiitl, iSjj, 7jOt 7 j6^ 738, 75 ^+ 7 Sh 
/ 57 t 77 ®' 3 i 
8J4, Sij% S19-9JI 
Japan^ Enipcmr off 59 
Japanese, 53, 640 
Jasirow, Mcirris, 543* 

/jfjJra ^ji'-ia-ki) bouks,, 413^ 578 
Java, 35, 92, 39 b 45 b 594, 595, <So:, 603 
Jaxancs (jax-ax'-tes;) River, 353 
Jayadwa <}i-ja-da'-va 3 , Ifidkni poet 491, 
580 

JcfTerson, Thomas. President of the Uoked 
Stales (i743-iS 2£>, 304 
Jehargir (ja-har'-gef), Mogul emperor 
ti6o5-i^27>. 471-473, 4S0, 483', J79, 591, 
do8, 60^ 

Jchoiaktni (jfi-hoi'-a-kkii), Iwng of Judah 
(6€>8-597 Sjc.), 3:1 
Jehol (rch'honi), 806, 931 
Jehm'ah (ie-h6''’-va), jee Yahveh 
Jenghix Khan, see Genghis Khan 
Joreiuiaii, Hebreu' pre^her (tl, too), 31:, 

315. 313-314. 411* 

Jericho, 300, 302* 

Jerusalem, 167, 29S, 305-jDfi, 307, 314, 315, 

316, 317, 3;., 32J, 324, 325, j 26, 327-328, 
3)4*, 348, 384. toS 

Jesuits, 94, 469, 768, 788. K40, 877 
Jewelry', in primitive societies, 86; in Su- 
ttiern, 119, 1)0; in Egypt, 169-170, 191-191^ 
in Babylonia, 254; in Assj'ria, 163, 278; in 
Persia, 378; in India, 4991, 585; in China, 
737 

Jnoiib Eueychpedhj 306* 

Jc^%3, 62, 117, 118, 213, 217, 2 i8, 2)4, 235, 
336, 243. 243, 363, 367, 168, 3K4, 287, 197, 
298, 199-349. 35®t 3^7+ 5“®' 

JezclacI (jcK'-f-bel), wife uE King Ahab, (ca, 
873-830 n£.), 317* 

Jimnm (Jim-mob), emperor of Japan (too- 
585 II.C,), S73 
fmat (ir-nas),42p 

Itniofhotoki (jln-io-sJtd-tci-tt!), 886 
Jippensha tkku (j^p-pon-:^ 1k-6b), Japan¬ 
ese novelist (died 1831), S83 
J[7rO ()e-3E»), 864 
Job Cpb), 239, :6i, 343-346. 367 
JofFe (yuf-fa). A., Riuniian diplomat (died 
ca. 1928), Sji 


Johnsoo, S&rniicl, English author and lex¬ 
icographer (i7D9-i7M4)i 3 *, 681 
JohifT (jo'-htior), 436, 495 
Joplcu (Jo-ka-lcHob), Japane$e ivoodcar^'er 
(13th centuiy), 897“ 

Jokai (jp-ki), Japanese woodcarver (i3ih 
cLrttnuy'), 897* 

jcmaihan, son of King Saul (ca. 1010 n.!:,), 
304-303 

Jones, Sir TiVilliam, English Orientalist 
(1746-1794). 391*. 4 "S, 37 + 578' 

Jonsun, Ben, Englisli poet and dramatise 
(1374-J637). 631 
Jordan River, 29® 

Joseph, Hebrew patriarch (ca. ]9«i hjc.), 
34 ° 

Josephine, niuprcss of the French (1763- 
1814), 246 

Josephus, Flavius, Jewish historian (37-96?), 
' 79 - ^ 99 ; 30 It, 307. 383 
Joshua (]6sh'"U-a), Hebrew leader (died ca- 
1423 B.C.), 302 

Jostah (}o-si'-a). King of the Jew? (64 ih6io 
203 % 318. 533 . 364 

Juings, 8 
Jubilee,) 37-138 

Judah CkingdoiTi), 313, 317, 321, 322, 323, 

319 

Judea, 68, 218, 299-349, 412*. 640, 631 
Judges (of EraclJ, 304 
Jutgeinaur, 520* 

Julian calendar, 181 
Juma Alasjid (Isi'-mfi mas'-jed), 60S 
Jumna (jum'-ni) Rjver, 393, 460. 474, 479, 
321 

Jupiter, 402 

K 

Kj fka), 148, J49, 130, 202 

Kaapiru fka'-pc-roQ), Egyptian official, 186; 

also fee Shcih-cl-Bckd 
Kabir (ka-b?P), Indian poet (1440-1518), 
470, 513, 581-58) 

Kaffjibi Sbihai (ka+ob-ke shc-bl), 890-891 
Kabul (ka^'-lidbl), 227, 391, 4E9, 

Kadenh (ka'-Jesh), 213 
Kaeitipfer, Engdbnccht, German botanist 
and traveler <1651-1716), 853, 862 
Kaffirs, 33, 42, 43, 55, ^ 6j, 75 
Kaga (ka-^), 900. 901 

oo-Chil'o (ka-gi tl 5 -chc-v 6 ), Ladv', 
JapaoEsc ptNil (1703^1773), 858, 8Ha 
Kagawa, Toyohiko (ka-ga-w'a to-yd-he-ko), 
Japanese socialist, 921 
K'aifeng (kJ-fung), 727 




Kaik«yl (ki'-ti-c), 568 

(ki-l^h'-a) Temple* 601 
Kikicmai) (ki*ke-yi-iTwn>. Jap^mese pocrer 
(ca* 1^50), 900 

Kala-at-^crghac lee 

Ashuf (city) 

Kalakh <ka-lakh')* 2^5* 37S, 179, ilo 

Kalg^n (kalian)* 

Kalh^ma (kir-hi-na), Indian hisiorim* J79 
Kali (ki'-lc)* M», 499, 501, 509, jii* J19, 
530, 617* tfij 

Kalida&a (ka-lp-da.'-5a>* Indian poer (ca. 

4 ‘»>» 191 % 45 ^. 45 =. 571. 57 « 

KaLngas (kaMin-giz)* 44^ 

Kali-yttga (ka'“l6-ytJai''-ga)* 

Kallen, Horace M** 343" 

Kdpa (kai'-pa)* J13 

Kamakiira (ka-nia-koo-ra)* 4J0, S30, Sj7* 
891, 894* «9j, 898, 905 
Kamakura Eakttfu^ ty; 

Katfsanttra (ki-ma-Sdo'-tTiy* 490 
Kamatari (ka-mi-ta-ncl* Japanese sciEifismaa 
(fl. « 45 ). 8 j 3 
KambinaTia, 57 

Kamchadats (kam'^ha-dalz)* 4J* 50 
Kamchatka fkacn-chat'-ki). 89$ 

Kan;i (ka-tne), 840 

Kama no-ChomeJ (ta-md nd-chd-ina), Jap¬ 
anese essayist <1134-1216), 852* 888-889 
Kamo (ka-md) Temple, BS 3 
Kanada (ka'-na-da), Indian phttnsopher 
<datc unknuv^Ti), jjS* 529, jjd* 546 
Kanafak (ka^nir'-ak)* 599 
Kaiuresc (ki'-na-rfiz), 53j 
Kanani fki-nou}'), 452* 453 
Kandahar <kin'-da-har)T 391 
Kandy (kan’-dc), 430, 306, 5%, fiaj 
Kang Teh (king da), 931; alM tee P'n Yi 
Kungahtsha (kan-ga^kt^'^hi) scholars, S74 
K'ang-hsi (kang-shc), Chinese emperor 
(ifidi-i72i>, 73d, 751, 75S, 7^-7^. 77*- 
^788*, 795 
Kangra (kang-ra), 

Kantshka (kan'-ish-ki>, King of tlie Kushans 
fca, 120), 45(1-45 r, 504, jo«. 571, 594, 7S6 
Kano Misanobn (kl-nd m-a-sa-nn-twy), 
Japanese painter (died 1490), 905 
Kano Mntenobu (ka-no md-id-no-bdo), 
Japanese painter (r476-i5;9}. 905 
Kano Sch(X)I (of Japanese painting), 843t 
902*, 905-906 

Kano Tanyn (tan-yod), Japanese painter 
1601-1674), 905 

Kano Ycitoku (ya-lo-koo), Japanese archi¬ 
tect (iS 4 i-iS^)t 905 
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Kansu (gan-sda), 755 

Kant, Immanuel, German philosopher (1724- 
1804J. 346, 410, jin, 516*, 538, 547, 549, 
5 Ji% 55 i- 

KantaHt (kan'^-ta-ra), 154 
Kanthaka (kan'-ta-ki), 426 
Kao Tsu (gou dzoa), Chinese emperor 
(106-194 6^ 

Kao Tsii. Chinese Emperor (618-627), 702 
Kapila Cki'-pT-li), Tndkn Sankhya phltnso- 
pher <ca. H*- J47 

Kapilavasiu (ka'-pT-la-s'i-:'-too>, 422, 413, 436 
Karachi (ka-ra'-chc), 393, 394 
Karakhan (ka-ra-tan'), Ijco, Russian diplo¬ 
mat, 812 

KirdunJasli (kar-ddo-n^-ash), 223* 

Karlc (kir'-lfi), 597, 398 
KiTHfia (kir'-ma), 427, 435, 509, 514-516, 
550. 553 

Kifrtuj-yflgjf (kii'-mi j^o^-ga), 522 
Karnak (kar'-nak), 140. 142-143, 144* 145, 
[j!. IJ3, iSj, 11^, 191, 206, 254 , i79- 7++; 
buildings at: Fcsilval Hall of Thutmose 
III, 143, 1451 Hypost>-le Hall, 143, 213; 
obelisks of Queen Hatslicpsut, 143, 153; 
Promenade of Thutmose III, 143, 155^ 
Temple oJ Amoa. 142 i Temple of Piah, 
4 J 

Kartikcya (kar-ti-ka'-^vaj, 30/ 

Kashgar (kash'-giir'), 761 
Kashmir (kash'-meT), 392, 479, 583 
Kassites (kas'-^ts), 132, 222, 223, 227, 348, 
257 - 357 

Kasnirbai (k^toor'-bi), wife of M. K, 
Gandhi, 628 

(ka-la-ka-na) Script, 876* 
Kacav^nia, Sen (ka-ca-yi-ma. sen), Japanese 
communist (died 1933), 921 
Kathj I/p47niri)jif (kl-ta." ob-pan'-l-shitd), 
405 

Kaihii (ka-tc'-i), 495 

KjiihiUintrcdj-iira (ki- 4 :a^sa-rit- 5 i*-ga-ra), 579 
Kan^titaki (kou'-shi-ii-ki) Upantthadt 518 
Kautil)ii Chanakya (kou'-til-ya cha-nik'- 
yi), Indian statesman (ca, 322-298 ?jc.), 
44*-443 

Kc K'ang (ka king), Confucian disciple 
(ca, 500 BjC,), 672 

Ke Loo (ka Idb), Confuclan disciple (ca, 
300 bjc.), 667 

Kea K\vei (ka-ya kwa), Chinese scholar (isr 
centunO, 665 

Kcata, J^n, Ilnglbih poet (1795-1821), 611, 
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Keiki (ka-kij), last of the Tokag^iv^'a rho- 

(i866-i£^>» 9i(S 

Kcioji (ki^n), Japanese painter^ {ea. 1250)^ 
904 

Kciser, Aalincgt dc, DuEch cctajnic amsi: 

(i7th centUTTfO, 90i> 

[CcJtii, Sir Arthut, 99 

Keni^an <kc[i-2:inX Japanese potter (1663;- 
174J), 900 

Kepler Joliann, German astmoumer ([57!' 
1630), 60 

Keriya (ka'-ri-yaj, fee Pcyci 
Ket SOI 

Keyserling, Count HcrmatiTi, 4J5f^ ^34, 554*, 
639 

Khafre (l;a*-fra)t King of EgV'pr (30S7-3011 
lu:.)^ 14S, I50 h i 36 , 1B7 
Kharosihi (ka-r^h^-ce) script, 556 
Khcklicpcrre-Sonhu (kc-ke-par'’r4 son’boo) , 
EgA'ptbn scholar <ca, 2250 AjC-J, 17S 
Khi-yuan (ke-e^), fiflfi 
Khmers 604-605^ 606 

Khnum (kni35m), 1^5 
Khnumhotep (kndoni-tio'-tcp). King of 
Egypt {ca» ziSo ux.>, i8j, 190 
KhorafSan (tii-ras-^iin')* 761 
Kftordei? AiviiJ (kdr'-da a-v&'-ta). jSjJ 
KJiorsabad {kor-s3-bad'>, 166*, 279r sBo 
Khoran fkrVtln'), 594T fios^ 7S1 
Khn (kdt>)^ 6^1-9 

Khwroo (ktis-rdb*) 11 ^ King of Perita (590* 

Khufu {kdo'-fob>. King of Egj’pt (309S- 
3077 147, 149, 150, 291^ J9J 

Khusru (kus-rm) , son of jehangir (ca+ 
r^jq), 471 

Kiaocilow (jyDa-|a'), 806 
Kiniiniaro (kc-me-mi-rd), japariesc sculptor 
(d, 747), 897^898 
King James VersioEi, 3E7^ 34T 
Kings (book), 339 

Kingship, :sf in Sumcna, ird- in Egypt, 
163-1*4; In Babylonia, 23O, 131*233, 234; in 
Ais^ria, 261S, 273; tn Persia, 360*361; in 
[ntlia, 442-443, 482-483; in Chioj, 797 - 7 ^: 
Jn Japon^ S34 

Kiritsubo (ke-rdt-*>b-b&), Rfii 
Kirti Shri Ra)a Singha (ker"-tl shre ra'*ji 
sTng'-ha), King of Ceylon t^Bth ccnturji'), 
603 

Kish (kish), Ji8, 120, 12;, 127, 121, 395* 
Kiiabatake (kk-a-ba-ta-ka), japnese schol¬ 
ar and historian (fl, 1334), 886 
Kitans (lic-card:'), 721-721, 760" 


Kitasatn, Baron SbEbasaburo {kTc-a-sa-to, 
she-ba-sa-bob-ro), Japanese scientist (1836- 
)> 9^4 

Kitchen middens, 98, loi 
Kiyortaga (ke-yo-ni-ga), Japanese engraver 
^ (1742-1814), 908 

Knembotep <kncm-lid'*cep), Egyptian dvi'arf, 

1S7 

Kobe (ko-’bd), 91a, 921 
Kobo Daishi (kd-bo dT-stic), Japanese saint 
and artist, founder of Siiiiiioisiii {9th cen- 
curj’>. 864^ 897*1 903 
Kobac (ku-iiat"), 6i4t 
Koheleth (ko-hEl'-cih), 346* 

Kulil, 169 

Kfffih' (kb-jc-ke)^ B74-&75, Rftj 
Kokei (ko^ki), Japanese woodcar^'cr (ncJi 
ccntuiyOi B97* 

Koken (kd-ken). Empress of Japan (749- 
7J9: 7*5-770)1 8*i 
Koi’ZMjftu (kb-kin-sliob), 878ti S79 
Kolben, Peter, Gctman lututalist (1675- 
1716),52 

Konin (ko-nln). Emperor of Japan (770- 
781)1 Sjo 

Korjrrr (kdr-an'>, 463, 4S9, 470, 474, 476, 
563, 609, 616 

Korea (kdr-e'-a), joiS, 394, 602, 698, 703, 
730, 767, 773, 806, 829, 831, 832, 833, 839, 
8f5. 873, 877*, 891, 8^ W99, 903^ 918. 9^9, 
924* 9-7* 

Korin, Ogata, (kd-rfn d-gi-ta), Japanese 

painter (1661-1716), 9Mp 906 

Korvonva, 37 

Koaala (ko^-sa-la), 567, ydS, 569; also j« 
Oudh 

Rose no-kanaoka (kd^ nd-ki-na-d-ka), 
Japanese painter {ca. 950), 903 
Kotsukc no Suke (kot-sdb-ka no sdb-ka), 
Japanese noble {died 1703), 84S-849 
Kffta-fpiD, 713 

Koyctsa (kd-yct-sdb), Japanese pinter (ca. 
i6cia>, 906 

Koyctsii-Korin School (of Japanese paint¬ 
ing), 906 

Koyf^n (kd-yd-sjin), 864 
Krl^ina (krish'-na> (god), 403, 507-308, 5' 
SJit 5*4. 5 * 2 -j 66 i 57a, j&a, 617*. 

Krishna (mbe), 403 

Krbbna deva Ra\”a (ktT^'-na d|'-vj ra'-ya)! 

King of Vij3>Mnagar {1509-1329), 457, 458 
Kroch, Adolf, 893* 

Kshatriyas (lcsha*-trT-ya2>, 359*, 398, 399, 
4t9i 4-4, 45J, 487, 365, 3*7 
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Kusn Diinjf (givin jmg). Prime Minisrer 
of Ts^i tn. 790 

Kuang Hsu (gu'img shm), Chi-nL-ic emperor 
(■fi75-j9Dft!]p 8 o7p flio 
Kuan-yin (gwan-yin)t 740^ 751. ySd 
Kublai Khan (Itob'blr hhan), Chinese em¬ 
peror <1269-1195)^ *04^ 606. 71U 74^' 7*^ 
763-766, 767, 777* 778, 77^ 790. S37> 89; 
Kubus, a I 
Kukis,67 

Kumara (koo-nia^-re), King of Assam (ca* 

fijo). 454 

Kumaza^va BariTaii (1100-1111-^2-1^'^ bart-zan) ^ 
JapancK phiiosopher {[619-1691), 87 i-87^t 
^77 

K'ung (Itobng) {family), 659 
K’lmg Chi (kobng )c), Chinese sage, grand¬ 
son of Confucius <C3- 470 665-666. 

676-677 

K'ung Ch'^iu (koong che-oo'). lee Con¬ 
fucius 

Kung Sun Lung (gdJhng soon Id&ng), Chi¬ 
nese sage (c 3 ^ 41J B.C.), 677. 679 
K'ung Tao-fu (kd&ng dou fcoj^ Oiin®e 
diplomat (ft. m^i). 711-721 
K’ung-fu-tte (kd&ng-jfdb-dTii), r« Con¬ 
fucius 

Kuo Hsi (gw6-she), Cbincse paincer (bom 
iioo), 750 

Kuo K’ai-chih (gTfl,'6-tI-iilii), Chinese pauiwr 
(fl. 364). 746-747 

Kuo Tsi-i (g^vo dic-4) , Chinese general {n. 

Kuotntmatig (gwo-mm-dang), 917 
Kurdisun {kobr-di-sfanOr 350 
Kurds (ktwrdx). 266 
Kuma (kobr'-na), uB 
Karra/ (kobd-ril), jBi-ySi 
Kunw (kdo'-rdbz), 561-561. 565 
Kushans (Itdb'-shanz). 450, 50+ 

Kutaui (kob-ia-ne). 900, 901 
Kutb-d Din Aibak (kdbf-oob-d&d dm 
rbak), Sulpn of Delhi (1:06-1110)11 4®'+ 
607 

Kutb-Minar (kdbt'-dbh mi-nSr'). 607 
Kuyun)ik (koo-ydon'-'lik). jee Nineveh 
Kurneezk (kobx-nyttsk'). 93 s 
Kwannon (kTi'in-non). 833, 864 
KyffgffTJ (kv6-gcn). B89 
Kyoto (ky^d), 749% 834. Sjf. ^ 

853, 855. 860. 86j% S66. 871^ S77. 880, I8B1 
S94. 895. 898, 900, 902. 903. 905. 90^. 9^0 
Kyoto, Unh'crtin" of, 916 
Kyushu {ks’db-shdb). 928 
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La Fontaine (12 feJn-ten), Jean dc, French 
fabulist (1621-1695). 175 
La Tene, 104 

Laban (12'-ban), Jacob's father-in-law. 41, 
310 

Utquer. 736-737. S94 

Lagash (la'-gash). itB. i2u. iii, 113. 117, 
1:9 

Lahore fla-hor^), 3921 471, 594. 614 
Lake dwellers, the, 98-^ ioIt 103 
Lakf of the D«dj of Rinm, 581 
Laksbman (laksh'-man), 569 
Lakshmi £iaksh-nie'>, 509 
Lo/ifaiiVfjira (la'-lc-ta-vis'-ia-ra). 423'' 
Lamarck, Jean Baptiste de Moner, '^evalier 
de, French natuialist (1744-1839), 53B 
Lamenorions. 324 
Lancashire, 920 

Landcchov ^anish sailor £fl. 1596). 843* 
Lander. Richard, English traveler (iSkH- 
1S35L 43 

Landor, Walter Savage. English man of let¬ 
ters (1775-1B64). 683-^ 

Language. 73-73^ in primitive societies, 74; 
in Sumcria. iifl*! in Egypt, 145, 
in Babylonia, 349^150;, in Assj'ria, ;66: in 
Judea. 303; in Persb. 356-357; in India. 
391’, 405-406. 555-556; in China. 74, 771- 
773; in Japan. S76-B77 

Lansing, Robert, American statesntan (1964- 
1918)1 939 

LatMiie (lou'-dzu). Chinese sage {604-517 
77, 421*, 429, 651, 653-65?. 661, 663. 
670, 677, 684. 690-693. 77:. 785. 786 

Laplace. Pierre Simon, French astnpnomcr 
and mathematician (1749-1K37), 537. 558 
Larsa (lar'-sa). iiS, r:;, 234 
Lfllrt Jiidgufent (Michelangelo), 749 
LarT Supptr (Da Vinci), 97, 590*. 749 
/.acin (language). 406 
Lacouretre. K, S,, 80i * 

Lauris'q (lor'-c-ya). 596 
Laussel, 97 

Law', 235; in pfimidve societies, 35-39; in 
Somerk. iso-i:i. 127; in Egs'pt, 161-16:; 
in Babylonia, 135, 219. 310-311. 330-331; 
in Assyria. 171; in the Hlctiie Empire. 
187; in'Judea. 338-339; in Persia. 361. 374; 
in India, 444. 493-+^ 494- 495i ™ Chins. 
646-647, 797 
Lazarus, 614 

Le Sage, Alain Rcn^ French noveittt and 
draiiiaitst (1668-1747). 885 


I^gue of Nucions^ £3, 9^1 
Lt:;iguc; cf the IroquoK, a 
Leah {l6'-a>, one of Jacob’s wives, 41+ 
Lebanon (Itb'-a-nun), i54n ^9?, 7<ii 
LedoLut, L. 906* 

Legalises, 674-675 

Legge, James, British orientalist (1815-1^97)* 
6si\ 665 

Lcibni.cz, Goirfricd A\^ilhclm+ Barcm von, 
German philosophci' and niatheniadcian 
(1646-1716), 545, 516% 5|6^ 69J, 775 
Leipzig, 695 
Lemnos, 95 
Lenguas, jo 

Lenin ftoTti de fpierrs of \’ladimif Ulyanov', 
dtissian Soviet leader (11170-1924.}, 514 
Leonardo, ise \’inci, Lctanardo ck 
Leopold L Holy Roman rjnpcrnr (i6s^ 
1705), 756 

Lepsius, Karl Richard, German philologist 

<iBi3-i8fl4), iDj' 

Lcs Eyzics, 97* 

Lesser Vehicle, see Hatayimii Buddhism 
Lctoumeaii, CL 38 

Levi (iC'-vT), Hebrew patriarch (ca. 1700 
PX.), JI4 
Leviratt, 39 
Levtces, 309, 314, 338 
t^viiJcus, 330. 331' 

Lux ta-lJl-d'-nis), 17, 130-131, 

3J8 

Leyden ^f^lse^lm, 157. 595 
Lhasa (la'/si), 506, 507 
Li (Ic), jCiCHizc's real name, 652 
L; and Chi {l£, ]c>, 732 
Li Ho/-cha (Ic-hd-job), Chinese emperor 
(cji. 970), 770 

U Hting-chang (Ic lioong |ang), CHIntst 
‘ ' scatesman ([823“190 i)t 730, 807, 810 
Li Lung-mien (le lobng mc-ln'). Chinese 
painter (1040-1x06), 750-751 
Li Pq £l£ bo>. Chinese poet (705-762), 703, 
705-711, 713. 7Jb 7 ' 7 f 9 ^ 

U feii (Ic sii), ChincK statesman (fl, 115 
Rc,), 695, Ap6 

U Ssu-hfibn Go sdcHshuo), Chinese painter 
(651-716), 74® 

Liang K'ai {Ic-ang' Id), Chinese painter (n, 

750), 75 ' . . ^ 

Liap Chui Chib I (Ij-on jT je d), 71® 
Liaotung (lyou^-ddbng), 806, 848, 91S 
Liberia, 16 


Libraries, in Sumeria, 131-131; in Egypt. 
174-, in Babylonia, 349; in Assyria, 137*, 
243, 249, 259 166^, 169, 177; ia India, 
468. 556J in China, 697, 699, 717 
Libv'a, 215 
Libyans, 184, 115 
Lichchavi (ifch'-cha-ve), 419 
Li-Chi (Ic jc), 664. 713, 794 
Lffh^l {|c'-u-c), Chinese painter (isr cen¬ 
tury), 746 
Ligh^ of Asia, 413* 

Li-ling (Ic-ling), E^nce of Yung (ca. 756), 
710 

Lin Tic-hsti (lin dzu-shu), Cliincsc states¬ 
man (ca, 1&38), 804 
Lin-an (Ic-nan'J, 717 
Un^a <liti-gi), 519^ jiQ 
Lingamji (Tn-gi-ra'-ia) Temple, 599 
Liisgayats (lin'-ga-yacs), 519 
Lint^hao (Img |ou), l4tdy, Chinese Bod- 
didst mysQc (®th century), 751+ 

Lin-k'ew Gin-chi-ob'), 661 
Lippert, Julius, German sociologist: (1859- 
i 9C»9 )t 4=* 

Literature, 936; Sumerian, 133; Egv'ptian, 
'71"'79+ Babylonian, 176-176, 141-243, ijo- 
-54+ Assyrian, 1771 Hebrew, 316+ 318+ 310V 
5-^’ 315^317+ 3J9-33t>, 339"349 f®ls® 

^e Prophets, Bible, Old Testament, New 
TcstaiTicnt, etc.); Persian, ree Zend- 
Ax^sta* Indian, 407-409, 458, 555-583; Chi¬ 
nese, 64B-649, 664-666, 705-713, 821; Japa¬ 
nese, 87G-891, 926-9;7 
Liturgy', in Babylonia, 24;-a4j 
Liu Ling (le-df)' ling), Chinese poet (tliird 
century}, 708 
LhrVr of rif Sarnts^ 570 

Jo'hn, En^bh philosopher (1632- 

Lokc RK'cr, ajS 

Lnka^luidevi adM:a-mi-ha-da'-«), wife 
o il^nuditya Chaluliy^a (ca. ucbJ, 6oz 
L ombards, 397 

Landon, a, 17, 4®(, 613, S,o. S17 
Longfcl ow, Henry WaLkn-onh. American 
poet <i®07-i8S3), 491 
Longford, J, S^j 

Lorraine, Qaude (nickname of Claude 
Gelcc), French painter (i6ochj68j), 754 
Los Ajigelcfi. 393, J4J 

Lori, Pierre CJutien Viaud), French author 

i®50-i923), 499 

Lotus Sect, 864 
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Loots XTV,j Ktngof Fiance (16+1.-1715). 
JO+*, 77B, 768 

Louv'ic, 12:, i6it i 36 , i8fi, 3i9t. 395 

Lower Califomii Indians, 27 
Lo->'aiig (Id-yang^), 447, S5S, 661, S77, 679. 
7^ 7jo 

Lu (loo)» QJnese empress (195-180 tCr), 
791 

Lw (staceJt 651, 6di, dfij, 664, 678, 909 
Lu (M)t father of Shih Huang’ti (ca- 
B£.). 695 

Lu Hsm-fu 0 ^ shd-oo^-fdoL Chintz hero 
(died 1260)^ 764 
Lubari,6o 

Lucretius Cams, Titus, Rotnaii poet (95-53 

BwC.), 57 

LucuLIus, Locius Linciruus, Roman general 
(llfr'jfi? *-Ci>, 216 

Lugal-zaggLd (lob-gal-za-ge'-zi>, Sumerian 
king, 131 

Lrm Pu (Jwen ii), 66 ; 

Lung ftlcn tld^g 739 

Luther, Alamn, Gcnruin religious reformer 
(1483-1546}, 504-505 
LuKOr (luk'-sor), 140, 143, 144, 17B, 214 
Lycaonians (iT-ia-d-nc-injE), 1S5 
Lycians (lls-y^}, 385 
LycidaSf 8S0 

Lydia (iTd'-ya), 245, aSS, 352* |SJi 

35S, 363, 380 
Lytton Report, 931 

M 

Ma (mi), Phrj'gun goddess, 2S8 
Ma Yuan (ma ydo-in'), Chinese painrer 
(ca. iaoo>, 751 

Afabuchi (ma-lxM-chc), Japanese Slilnioift 
leader (1697-3769), 865. 874, 914 
Macao (ma-kow), 804 
Macartnev', George, Earl of, British statc?- 

man (jjjy^iSofi), 763 

Macanney mission, 768-769 
Afacaulay, Thorras Babington, Lord, Eng¬ 
lish man of letters and stacesman (rSoo- 
499h 614 

Maccabees (mac^-i-bez), 33 if, 3JS 
MacdoncIJ, A. 395! 
iMaccdon, iifi, 1% 385 
Machijieclli, Nicolo, Italian sratcsnian and 
author (1469-1537), 443 
Macusis, 70 
Madagascans. 8,50 
Madai (ma'-^), 350; «e Aledes 


^Madras (mi-dras^), 393, 394, 456, 581, 586, 
600^ 601, 603, 613, 6J5, 630 
Madras Presidency, 393, 457 
Madrid, 608 

Aladura (ma'^-ddo-ria), 393, 456, 5B1, 600, 
60Z, 6 id 

Alxonians (me-), 

Mafuie, 6a 

Magadha (nla'-gi-da), 44I, 449, 451, 505 
Magdalenian Culture, 94, 96, 97 
Magi, 365. 372 

Alagic, 64-65, 67-68, 77; In Sumcria, la j; in 
Egt'pr, 2D4-205; in Babylonia, 243-244; in 
Assj'ria, 276; in Judea, 509; in India, 5x8 
Magh 718 

Magnesia, 296 
Magnetogorsk, 93 3 
Alagop (mi-g^), 324 

Mahjoharata (ira-ha-bha'*-ra-ta), 398, 452, 
46R, 469, 491, 493. 495, 515, 517, 533. 534, 

541. 542, 5^5^-564^ 571. 5 A ^“5 
Mahatira (ma-ha'-ve'-ra), founder of Jaln- 
ism (599-517 Dx.), 4x9-420, 422“ 

MAhayann (irta4ii''--ya'-na) Buddliism, 450, 

454 t 5 <H> S 9 h 7 ih 7^6, 833 
Mahmud (ma-moad'), Sultan of Ghazni 
(guz'-nd), (997-1030), 460, 461, 589 
Mahmud Tughlak (idoghMak), Sultan of 
Delhi (ca. [398), 463 
Alahrati (ma-fa'-tt) (language), 581 
Alalson Dltu, Paris, 451* 

Maitrtyi (nu-tra\v£). 4i*>'4i 1 

M^tri Upimfstiad (mr-cre do-pan'-Nhad''), 

Afjkiira Z&ihi (mi-fcoo-ra zo-shc), BB7 
Malabar,45,613 
Mabeca, 38,803 

Malay f^ninsuls, 5A 606, 766, 779, Soj 
Malay States, 931 
Malayan (Ian|^agc),5y5 
MaLLno^’sId, Bl, 31 
Malta, 393 

Malthus, Robert Thomas, English political 
economist (1766-1834), 347, 627 
MaI'vAl^a (mal-wm')t45r 

AlamalJapuxiani (ma'-ma-li-poor'-am), 594, 
601 

Mamelukes, t86 
Alan, Age of, 102 

Manain (ma'-na-vi) Brahmans. 484 
Alanchu (min''-chdb) Dynasij’, 675, 736. 759, 
768, 781, 793, 7^ 811 

Manchukuo (itian-]u-gwa('), 767, 81J, 931- 
93a; sci Alanchurta 
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jManchurb (itian-cKwr'-THall j, ^ iofl> 641 if 
< 59 «, 7 ^^ 7 t 77 ^ 9 ' 7 +> 9-*t, 91J, 917*, 

9zflf 939, 9JI, 932 
Mfuithijiy, 3^, 606 
Mandarin diaJoct, 82 1 

“jMmdcvillc, Sir John..” French phj'sicun 
and trai'dcr (141th cCnnirjOT 703 
M^nct, Edouard, French palnWf (iSji- 
1883)+ 912 

Manetha {indn'- 4 -chu)f Eg^'pti^ author and 
pricsc (ca. 300-230 BjtJ, jt^'t 30it 
Mang (mlng) family, 682 
Mang He (mang ha)^ Chinese sraiesman 
(ca. 500 Bjt), 66 z 

Mangu (man'-gidu). Grand Khan of the 
iVtongols (i2;a-i239)f 7^3 
Afjngera (m^-gvvl), 909 
Mmhb^tusu (ma-ntsh^-io^scio?). King of 
Akkad, 126 

Mantras frfiaii'-tFai)^ 407^ jrS, 610 
Mflnu (ina'-nd&)^ senu-Kiitoncal Indian 
lawgiver^ 484 

Manu, Code of, iB*, 482^ 484, 485-488^ 4S9, 
491^492, 493, 494, 495, 495-497, 499, 33a, 
^ 4 ^ sH 

Mantid 1 , King of Portugal (1495-15117, ^13 
Manufacture, In Sumej^, 124^ in Egypt, 
158-1591 in Babylonia, 217; in Assyria, 274^ 
in India, 479^ In China, 733, 777; In Japan, 
S 5 i -®54 

Mmyoshu (man-yo-shoo), 87S 
Maoris (ma'-d-rCz), 42, 50 
Mara (tni'-ra), 426 
Maracaibo, Lake, 99* 

Marathon, 355, 35o, 381 

"Marco Miliinns,^ 763, 7^6^ Polo, Marco 

Mardi Gras, 57, 66 

Marduk (mar'-d^t), air, 213, 223, 233, 233, 
237, 140, 24f, 256. 3fiT, 268. 278 
Marquesas (m!ir-ki''-5tas) Islanders, 16 
Marriage, in primitive societies, 3^-44, 48^ 
in Sumcna, 129-130^ in >i 54 j 

Babylonia, 246-247; in Assyria, 173; In 
Judea, 335 ‘J) 7 i ^ Persia, 374 ' 37 J; in Tn- 
dia, 401, 4^499, 49 iS 9 ii ^ Qiina, 790- 
792, 819; in Japan, 914 
Marseilles, 293 

Marshall, Sir John, 394-393, 396. 44^*. JO®. 
59 ^ 

Marston, Sir Charles, 173" 

Marstim F^pediiion of the University of 
LiveqiooU 302* 

IVlanjyjmi Okyo (ma-rdo-yi-me d-ky(i), 
Japanese painter (i 733 “* 79 S)» 9 *^ 


Marwnr (niar-wir'), 454 
Maty', mother of Jesus, 247, jii 
Mary of Seotlandf 889 

Mas-d*A!dl.9a 

Maskatin Gosali (mSs^-ka-rio gd'-sa-Ia), In- 
d.ian sceptic, 417 
Mason, William A^ 76-77 
Maspero, Gaston, French Egypiologisf ( j 846- 
1916), J43, 145, (86-187, iS® 

Mass (rinial),62 

Massagecae (mas-sa-gc'-cej, 353, 353 
Masuda (ma-sdo-da), Japanese seaicsman (fl. 

I596),a43* 

Maiheitiatlcs, in primitive societies, 78-79; 
in Suiticm, 124; in Egypt, 179-1 to; in 
Babylonia, 156; La India. 527-328; in China, 
781 

Mathura (ma-tdo-ra), 450, 460, 477, 593, 394 
Matsura lashn (matHsdb-ra ba-shoK Japa¬ 
nese poet (1643-1694J, 8&1 
Maudf 

MaurjTi (mdr'-j-a) Dynasty, 441, 454 
hlay Day, 6j, 66 
May King and Queen, 63 
Maya (ma'-yij, 540, 548, 549, 550, 551, 532. 
553 

Maya, Buddhi’'s mother (died 363 SgC.),4a3. 

4 Hf 435* 

Mayas, 317* 

Mazsiotb (mat' -Sat), 332 
Measurement, standards of, to 
Mecca, 471 

Medes, 113, iS3. aS6\ 2B7, 350-352, 336, 363, 
365, 397 t 

Media (mc'-dya), iSp, 370, 350-332, 353* 334, 
355 

Mediti, 153, 751, 83 j 

Medici, Lorenzo dc\ Florentine statesman 
and poet ^6, 756 

Medicine, origins of, 80-81; in Sumetk, 123; 
P ^Syp'^ 1B1-184J Ln Babylonia. 358^239; 
in Assyria, 276; in Persia, 377; in India, 
53^53 China, 7S2; in Japan, 914 
Medinet-Habu (mc-^'-nct-hi'bob), 183 
Mediterranean Signars', the, 105 
Alediums of eschangt. in primitive socie- 
[ 5 '"'6; in Someria, 133; in Egypt, 160- 
161; in Babylonia, 228; in Assyria, 274: in 
Lydia, 289; in. Judea, jd 6, 337; in Persia, 
35B; in India, 400, 480, 4S1; in China, 779- 
780; in Japan, 834, 910 
Medum (nic-ddom'), (90 
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(nic-ga^-thi-nfz), Gticck gc- 

tjgrapher (ca. JM J 9 ^*i + 4 '' + 4 J' 

445. 47 ®. 4 ^ 4 ??J- 59 ^ 

^lei Lau-fang (mS ljin-fsiig*)i, Chinfise ac- 

^ tor (jiiMh cenEiiTjO. 7^3 

M«iji (nifl-|c), Mutsaltiio 

liltiji Era (in Japan) , 916 

iVIcIsscn, 759 

Melanesians, ii, 3'> 4^1 81. ^ 

Melkaixh (n!i£l-ltarth ),394 

jMcIds, 19} 

Melville, Herman, American novelist (1B19- 

ig 9 i>,z (5 

jMcmnoii, colossi of, 14*. 

Memphis, 2, 140, 147, ^5^1 * 4 ^ 

Menander, King of Bacteria (ca, loo &.C-), 
yij 

Mencius (tnert-shi-us), Chinese plvflosnpher 
(373-289 BjC.). 641^ ^74 <i77t (iSl, <S«a-6B6, 
687, 68«, 693, 697, 78^ 843 
Mendcs, 199 i- , ^ 

Mcncs (nie'-ncz>. possibly EgypCs Kh’fil 

<ca^ 3500 B,cO, 140. 147 

Menltaure (mcn-kou'-rc). King of Egypt 
(301:1-3988 itij;.), ijo. 1S6 
Menstruation, 70 

Mephiboshtth (m£-fib'-u-shcth),Jewish pre¬ 
tender (ca, 900 B,c,), 30j 
Mercur^% t 79 *. 277* 

Mermaid Tavern, WJo 

Mcrnepiah (mcr-ncp'-ti), King of Eg^^Jt 
1235-1133 jni 

Mesha (ma'-dia), King of Moab (ca. 840 
295. ^97 

Mesopotamia, 103, 105, io 3 . ' 09 , *'®. ” 9 » 
121, 124, 131, 133, 13J, 13^. ^ 3 ®. ' 79 i 
HS4, 193. 398, J99. 380, 395, 40 “- 578 tT 04'. 

744 ^ 779 

Messiah, 319, 330, 3!y"3.26 
Messianlsm, 195 
Metals, Age of, 103-104 
Metalwork, Sumerian, 133-134; Egt'ptian, 
191, 192; Babylonian, 127, 354; As^nrian, 
278: Lydian, =89; Indian. 585; Chinese, 

7 J 7 - 759 ! ® 9 ^ 

Method of Arebke^Pture, 740 - 74 ^ 
iMetropoliian jlLusemn of An, New Tuork, 
143*, 150*, 188, 190*, 479*. 738, 74 ?^". 

7j8*, 90S 

Mewar (ma-war'), 454, 45 J. 4^5 
Mexico, 9, 6 &, 93. 392*, 439, 737 
Mi Fci (me fa), Chinese painter <1051- 
1107), 75t 


10^9 

Michelangelo (Buanaroid), Italian artist 

(1474-1364). 751 

Micronesia, 33 
Midas (mr-das), ;83 
Middle Flowery' Kingdom. £41 
Middle Flowery' People’s Kingdom, £41 
Middle Kingdotn (China). 643-644 
Middle Kingdom (Egypt), 131', 131. 

174-, 176. 178. 190, W 
Mlhhagula (mJ-hl-ra’-goo-b), Hunnudi king 
(joi-343),451 
Aiikttdo (mi-ka^-do), 834 
MQan cathedral. 379 

MUcom (miP-koin), god of the Ammonites, 
3 ir, J2I 
Miletus;, 21S 

.MUinda, 513; Menander 
Mill, James, British historian and pohtiKiI 
DcononiiSt (i773'iS36>, 6id 
MiU, John Stuart, English philosopher and 
economist (180^1873), 9^4 
Millet, Jean-Franpois, French paloter (1813- 

i& 7 y>, 912 ^ . 

Milton, John, English poet (1608-1684), 
Minsmoto (m6-na-md-id) famfly, 83^, 837, 

838 _ , T 

Minamoto Sanettimo (sS-na-tewaio), Japa 
rest j/jogioj (1303-1319). 835 
Ming Dvriastv, 686, 714, 736, 75 ®" 7 J 9 t 740 , 
742. 757 . 75B. 7 ^- 7 ^'- 9 ^ 9 ^- , 

Aling Hwang (ming hwiing)* Chinese em- 
pcrior ( 7 i 3 ' 75 d), 70 J- 7 ° 4 ' 7 *^ 5 . 7 “ 7 -‘ 7 ^ 7 i“* 
7i3t 7i4’7'5. 7^'. ?*«. 749. 79J. 9^5* 
Mining, in primidve cultures, loo, io3-ie 4£ 
in Egv'pt, 137-158; in BahyIonia, 227; in 
Assyria, 274; In the Hittitc Empire, 286; 
in Armenia, 3873 in India, 444, 478; in 
China, 647, 7S1 

Minos, 90, 33it . , « 1 

Mif Jafar (mSr ja^-far), Nawab of Bengal 
(1737-1760; 1763-2765). ^>4 
.Mirbm, sister of Moses, 33 J 
Mirzapiir (m€r-za-poor^), 5^9 
Miser^bla, Left 718 
Missbdppi River, 99 
Alltanni (mi-Tan^-ne), :66, 285-1867 
Alitlira (mTth'-ra), aSy, 36^, 37a, 371-372 
Mlthridaics (mith ri-dr-tez), Persian soldier 
(ci, 400 bx.), 362* 

Mitra (me'-cri), Hindu dei^’, 397t, 493 
Mitsubishi (mlt-stMvbc^hi:) family, 920 
Miesut (mit-sdo-c) family, 920 
jMitsu-kuni (mit-sdo-koo-nc).Japaneseschnl- 
ar and historian (1632-1704), 886 
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Aio Ti fnio de>, pliEI(wc>phei: of Bnivcrsal 
love (ca. 4JD 677-67^ 6S2, 873 

Monb 

Muabitcs, iS;, v^S, 195, 

Modcsrii'', in primidi't societies, 

Mtwris Lake, 159-160 

Aloguls (mfl'-giili), 39,, 4^;, 464, 476, 480, 
59 *t ^11 

AlohajniTTcd fm^him'-cd). Arabian religi¬ 
ous leader (571-653), J9, 291 
Mohatmidgara (irHVhi'-mdbd-ga-ri), jji 
AlDhcnjlo-daTO ^I^d-^L 5 n^]d-da'-Io), 90, jgg*^ 
391 h 394-396. 4"S. joS, 584, 593, 596 
Alohlsju,, 67)^679 

jMoIiere (iBsumed rramt of Jean-Bapristc 
Pwjudin), French draitiatisT (1623-1675) 
873 

Moloch <mu'- 36 k), 66, 195, 313, 321 
Moluccra Islands, 60 

Momniu (znd-moo), Eniperor of Japan 
(<597-707)1 S^JD. ^77 ^ 

Alomoyama fnid-mo-yi-ma), 895 
Afojjjr LIra> jB6 
Monaco, 400 

Mqnct, Qaude, French painter (1840-1936), 
912 

p’^Ioncy, See LMcdinnis of exchange 
A longol D>Tiasi)\ 757, 764, 766 

Mongolia, 94, 140^ 449, 504, 603, 606, 641, 
767 

Mongols. 60. 119. 1J2, 763. 764-7M, 798, Sit 
Mopler-Wiilsams, Sir Afonicr, Englisli Ori- 
cnnlifit <1819-1899). 397* 

Mo-nltof and Merrimac, 839 
Montaigne, Michet Eycfucm dc, French es¬ 
sayist and philosopher (1533’1591), n 
iMontcsquicu, Qiarlcs de Stcnndat. Baton 
dc. French man of jeeters (r6S9-[755), 399 
Alantmartre, 748 

Moon worship. 59. do; in Egj'pt, 198 
Aloors, Z16 

Mono^-Chclmsfofd refoma. 639 
Aroplan (mo'-pia). 6i3 
Aioralin'', 935; defined. 47; in priinitive 50“ 
cietks, 44-56; in Sunicna, Ji9-[3o; in 
Egj’pr, 166-167; in Babylonii, 2,^-: 48; In 
As^Tia, 375; in Judci, 331-339; in Pci^ia. 
374: in India, 401. 4S«’497! "i China. 788- 
795: in Japan. 913. 934 
Morbihan, lof 

.Morgan, John Pierpont, 479* 

Morgan. Ler^vis Henry, American cduiolo- 
gist 73 


Mori Zozen (mor-£ io-zen). Japanese 
painter <1747-1811). 906 
Alorocco, 140 

Morris, ’William. English poet and aitlsc 
(1834-1896). 906 

Aiosaic Code, 319, no*, 330-339, 374 
Moscow, 693. 817 

Aloses. 13. 28, TI9, 300. 301. 302, 303, 3D9, 

J>o- Jii. 311, 313, 311. 34°. 34». 374 
Moslems, 392, 453, 455^ 458, 460, 463. 

471. 50 «'* 5B4. 599-600, 603 
Mosul, <ni6'Sdol^), 265, 478 
Mother, the. in primitive soclciicsi. 30-32 
Mother of God. loo. 201. 235 
Moti Alas] id mis'-jed). <So8. 609 

Aloto-orl hJorinaga (mo^-o-re ntj-re-na- 
gi), {2730-1801), Japanese hisiorkn 0/ 
Sbmto legend^ 830'. 86j. 874-875, 914 
Alouliot, Henn, French Orientalise (cz. 
i 85 &)> 604 


Aloonc Abu (a"-b6o>, 598-599 
Aloimcrian Culture, 93, 94, 300 
Airidoiiga (mrf-dati'-ga). 

Mn-chi (mtjo-chl). Chinese painter (loth 
ccniuryj, 751 

Mudhera (mtS-da'-ri). 599 
Muhammad bin Tughlak (mdo-him^m^d 
bin tooghMak), Sultan ol Delhi (1335- 
iJfO* 461 

Alukden (mdbL'-dtn). 918 

Muller, Friedrich Alar. English philoli^ 

(183.3-1900), 

Multan (rnoobtani'), 459, 463 
Alummihcation, 150 

M^taj Al^al fmoom'-taz madiaP). Shah 
Jeh^s wife (died 163,). 4„. 
Alunchau^n, Hieronymus Karl Friedrich, 
iioron. German teller of talc caJts (17^0- 

1797) . 294 






Colonial administrator (1761-^17). 614 
Mur^ki no-Shlkibu fmoo-ra-si-ke nb^Jiik- 
j-tM5o). J^dy, Japanese novelist (978- 

.031?). 883.883. SH4 891 
MurdiDch, James, 703, 865* 

philosopher <fl. j^oa), 867-868 
Murfay Islands, 45 
Mumy River tribes, 33 

Alurshidabiid (mdbr-shed'-a-bad) 481 
Musa. Jbn (myH3'.z^ Hj-n). Arabbn mathc- 
manciaci (died ca. 
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Wusic, Dfigiris of, 88; ifl Egypti_ in 
Hiibyloni^ J54; in Persia, 3781 En India, 
^86-5881; in China, 7 jjs in Japan, B9:-893 
iMusauliiii, Benito, ItaLan statcsnian 


Miusuhko (mdot-sdo-hc-to). Emperor of 
Japan (1868-151^)1 9-7 

Alumi Virappa Nayyat (inoqc*-cc>& vc-rip^- 
pa na'-yak). Prince of Madoea (early i7tli 
ccnniry), 6oa 

My Him'mis€Cns€f (Tagore), 6ao* 
iMyccrinuS (Tnis-^r-F-iis), set Alcntaurc 
Myllna (TnMlP-ii)» 37, ^45% ^95» khtar 


ATvsians, 285 

Mysore (iTU-s^r') (city), J93» 4i^ 
Mysore (state), 396, 457, Jio, 601 


N 

Nabonidus (nab-o-nr-dus). King of Baby¬ 
lon (536-339 163 

Xabopolassar (nab-o-pd-lis^ cr>. King of 
Babylonia fca, (Say-fidj Bjc.), 123, 114* ^83 
Xabu (ni'-bdo), 356, 277 
Xadir Shah (nF-diJr sha), Persian con¬ 
queror and ruler (i 734 ’t 747 )p 47 J’ 

Naga (rta'-gi) (dragon god), 3^5,* 4 ^ 3 - 604, 
605 

Nagaoka (na-ga-o'-ka>, S34 
Nagarjuna (na'-gar-jou'-ni), Indian sciendsc 
(md century @jc) , 430, 529 
Nagas (na'-g^) (crlbc), 5^ 398 
Nagasaki (nji-ga-sa-kc), 840 
Nagasena '(iia'ga'5l'-na)i tniJim sage (ca- 
100 E%c.), 513 

Xaharina (na-ha-rf-ni), 164 
N'aiki (ni-ltc), Japanese hero (ca. 1615),849 
Xakaye Tojn (nl-kJ-y^ to-ji^), Japanese 
philosopher (1608-1648), 

Xaksh-i-Rnscun (nak'-shi-roos-tato'), 3j6, 
378 

NaJa (na'da), 491, 564 
Nalanda (tsa' 4 arnia>, 454, 357-538 
XambuJri (tiini 4 >do'-drj) Brahmans, 4IM* 
Namikawa Tenjin (na-m^-lra-wa ifn-jen), 
Japanese philwopber (ca. 1700), 87 3 
Nana, aSSf 

NanaJe (na'-nik), founder of the Sikhs (ca. 
1468-1539), 383 

Nanda (nan'-da) (family), 441 

Xanda, Magadhan prince (ca. 513 B£.), 437 

Xandi (nin'-dc), 403 

Nanking {nan'-ting, n^-png), 6391, 7 ^^p739' 
74^. 747. 764, 805 
Nanking, Treaty of, 804-805 


Nanking Government, 8t2“, 8t4 
Nannar (nan'-nar), tjj, 234 
Naurni (na'-d-m^, na-d'-mt), 311 
Napoleon [, l£mpcror of the French (tSoy- 
tSti), 69, 91, 139, 141. '44> ‘45, 134% 

1(54, 346, 170, 333» 4^ 4*7' 

Nara (na-ra), 7 38, 757, 834, 835, 851, B55, 
865*, 876, 87S, 879, 8toi 893, 897-898 
Xarada (na'-ra-da), 588 
JStaTam-sin (nai'-aiti-sin'). King of Stiracria 
and Akkad (3793-2739 i--- '3^ 253 

Nartwda (nar-ba-da') River, 397! 

Nasik (na'-Siik), 397 

(rtS^-scr-CKsd—Sultin or 
I3clhi (fl, tyio), 4Sj* 
t^astiiio (nas'-Q-ka), philodophtes, 534 
Ndrn'itr,4i6-4i7 

Nationalists (Indian), 631, 626, 629-630. 63^ 
Naucratis (n^-kra-iis), i jS 
Nisutch (noch) glris, 490 
Neanderthal Man. 92, 93, 94. 95^ 3^ 

Near East, 93, 105, iifi, tiB*, 120, 13Z, 134- 
133, t54-i6ov 174. ^8^ 

;36. 127, 235, 263, 265, 270. 17'. =73. 

:Si. 184, 2B5, j8S, 190, 291. 293, 295. 298. 

303, 306. 31^ 3=9- 3J5i 337. 319. 353. 35*. 

357+ 3*5. 47®+ 7=^ 755'f' 

Nebo (nc'-bo), 235 
Nebraska, 94 

Neb-sene (ncb*-scnt>, Egy-ptian hdy (ca. 
3100 B£.)| 163 

Nebuchadrezzar (n^b'-uk-ad-rezf-ei) 11, 
King of Babylon (605-^562 ax:.), 213-224* 
3i5, 127, 218,' 129, 133. 241, 237, 261, 285, 
;tj8, 311+ 3^1- 3=4. 3=7. ^ 

Necho (ne-ko), set Nikn n 

Negroes, American, 6 

X eo-Confucianism, 675 

N’c^iiJuc tnan, 98-101, lod, 117 

Nco-Platonisni, 353 

Nepal (ni-pcil'), 451. 306 

NephthysC ncP-this), 201 

Nerg^ (ocri-gil), 240, 156 

Nero, Ludus Domirins, Roman emperor 

54^>, 269 

Nestorianisrn, 702, 7S7-7B8 
Netherlands, 753 
iVef'twtc (nct-sd 5 -ka>, 893, Sg8 
New Britain, tOw 46, 49, 57, 84 
New Caledonia, 35. 77, 84 
New Georgia, 45 

New Guinea, 15, 31, 34, 42, 43, 45* ^ 99* 
New Hanover, 84 
New Hebridts. 34 
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New Holbndr 79 
“New Life’’ mnvtmcnt, 81S* 

Mexico, ip4 

New Suudi Wales, 14. 

New Tescanicnt, 4[j, 416, 616 
“New Tide" inm'eniHDC, 8a[-8iz 
New York, 131', 703 

New Zealand, 2% S4 _ 

Newton, Sir Isaac, English scienrisc (1641- 
17x7),jifl 

Nichlren (m-chc-rcri), founder of the Lotus 
Sect ([5:;-ia8z), 864 

Nietzsche, [■rledrich Wilhelm. German 
philosopher (1S44-190D), 13, 177, 376^ 457** 
539*, 5^4, 657. 65 % 713* 7 J4* Sjg 
Nwem, 45, 75 
iVjfiongj (nye-hong-gi), SBA 
Nlhko (nyilt-ko), 8^ 

Nikon Bashi fnyik-on ba'shc) (Toliyo 
bridge). 847 

Nilni (ii£'“kdo) IT, King of Egypt (609^593 
■,c.),3ai 

Krlc River, 94*, 109. 135, 137, 136, 14a. 141, 
14:, 1+4. 145. 1411, ijt, ijCy iSn. iiSu ^ 7 yp 
180, 18s, iSj, iSj, 190. 197, 200, aoa, 114. 
:i8. 399, 300, ^8, 3^ 

Nimmd (rilm'-rood), see Kalakh 
Nina (ne'-na), 266 

Nineveh (nin''-6-ve), 1. 14, 117, 135. 

131 , 

;7&, 379, iSx-3ti, xfij, 184. 190, JO|, 306, 
307, 3x7, 3x1, 351, 380^ 

Ntng Tsung (ning dzooxig), Emperor of 
China {ca, Jxji), 765 
Ningirsu (nTn-gcr'-sob), tI7 
Ningpo (nlng-po), S05 
Ninigi f[iln-l-|i). 830 
Ninil (nln*-il>, 156 
Ninkarsag (nin-kar'-sag), 117 
Ninlil (nm'-l 3 l, 117 

Ninsei (nin’^-sa), Japanese potter (ca^ 1655), 
900 

Nippon (mp-pon"), Sjoti sec Japan 
Nippur (nip’pwr'), ii8. ixo, tat, 113, 1x7, 

Nxti'jnj (ner-val''^iij, 394, 428, 455-436, 504, 
517, 518, 535, 54 ^ 

Nlshi'Hongw'an (nisb-i hong-wan) Temple, 
894. ^95 

Nisin (cie-zin), itS 
NijfJw/rj (iic-yi-<iia>, 541 
No plays, 841, 389-9^ 

Noah, 190*. 330 
Nobel prizes, 391, 619. 


Nobunaga {nfi-huo-ria-ga), Japanese sbogien 
(1573-15S2), 838, 839, 8^ 900 
Nofretete (nd-fra-ta'-ta>, wife of Anecn- 
botep IV (fl. 1380-1361 Sjc.), 118, xia 
Nofric (no'-frit), wife of Rahotep, 187 
Nogi, Count Maresuke (no-gfi, mi-ra-sdu- 
ka), Japanese general {1^9-1912), 846, 
918 

Noguchi, Hideyo (he-di-yo nS-gioo-chc), 
Japanese sciencisr (1876-3938), 9x4-925 
Noguchi, Yonc (yo-naV, Japanese pocr, 881 
Nomarchs, X46 
Numes, 146-147 

North America, 99'*, 10j, 108, 391 
North Star, 393 

Nubia fnn'-bT-a), 46, 140, ij8, 11 j 
Numa Pompilius, 647 

Nur Jehan (noor ja-han^), Jchangir's w'ifc 
tea. i6ij), 472-473, 609 
Nut (noot), 198, 20 r 

Nutniose (nobc'-nioz), EgjTJtian artist (ca. 
1370 B, C,), 311 

Nyaya (riya'^-ya) phiIosaphv% 535^53^ 

Nyaya SriXra (sob'-tra), 533 

O 

Qannes (u-an^-as), 118', 237 
Ocean of Mmic, 529* 

Oceania, 14, 87, 104^ also lee Melanesians, 

PfjJynesianS 

Oehus (d^-kOs), see Artasertes IIT Ochus^ 
CYConnell, Darnel, Irish orator and politi¬ 
cian (1775-1847), 673* 

Odyssey, 561, 56^ 567 
Ogodai (o-go-di), Grand Khan of the 
Mongols (1329-1241), 763 
Og)'u ^rai (dg-ydb so-rx), Japanese phil¬ 
osopher (1666-17x8), 872, B73-S74 
Ojeda, Alonso dc, Spanish explorer (ea. 

1470-1508), 99* 

Ojihwa Indians, 61 
Oklahon^a, 94 

Old Kingdom (Egypt), 142, ijo*, 169, 176, 
178, X84, 187, t% 190, 19+ 

Old Persian, 149, 356-357 
Old Testamcni, 313, 318, 328, 329, 334. 339. 
541, 51Q. fir6 

Omaha Indians, 16, 12, 75 
Omar (d'-inir), mosque of, Jerusalem, S07 
Omun (6-rtidb-rii), Lord of Nagasaki (16th 
century), 840 

Onan <d'-nan), biblical character, 39 
O^jiu Djxiiiitn (un-na di-ka-kdb), 869^70 
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Ono Goroyenion (6-n5 go-no-ji'a-niOD). 

Japajicsc sculptor (ca+ ^ 

Ononiacopccia, 73 
“Open Door^"' 9^9 
Op«i Do&f to Ujc Hidden Hejithendomf 

Ophelia, jiS 
Ophir {^-fer), 306 
Opium War, first, 804, 805 
Opium ’^Vir, sceond, 805 
Oppcnhciiii, Baron von, 3S6t 
Opperkheimer, Fran?, 33 
Oppert, Julius, German Oriencaltst (iSs^- 
1905), ii8*-(I9* 

Orang Sakai, 38 

Ordeal, in purtniicivc societies, iS 
Oriental Aluseum (Uoivenity 0I Chicago) 
Expedition, 378^ 

Orinoco Indians, 42, 86 
Orion, 19S 

Orissa (o-rls'-si), 599 
Orpliism, jf 3 

Osaka (d-sa-ka), 841, S90, 895+ 9i9^n>i 9-^ 
Osiris (o-sf-ris), 178, i99i joe 
O udh (oud>, 5671 6J4 
Ouranus, 58 

Outcastes, 399, 477, 489. Jto, 6E3, 614 
0%jd (Publius Ovidius Naso). Roman poet 
(43 i3), 6 i 

Oxford, Ell, 595 
Oxford Field EStpedidon, ix; 

Oyontei (d-yo-isii), 871; see Wang Yang- 
ming 

Oy^mei philosoptij'', t7i-€7E 

P 

Pacrolus (pac-to'-lus) River, 28J 
Padmapani (pad-tna^l'-ne), 594 
Pacs, Domingos, Portuguese missionary' (A- 

Pahbvi {pi'-la-ve), 357 
Painring, origins of, 87, 94, 96-97; S^erian, 
151; Egypriui, 190-1911 Babylonian, x^jj 
A^vrian, E78; Persian, 3801 Indian, 589" 
593; Chinese. 74^-7J41 Japanese, 901-906 
Pitcolithic man, 90-98 

Palestine, 94, 104, 109, 137, 152, 173, 1x4+ -^7^ 
248, 370, 198, 299, 300, 301+ 303*, 307. 3E1+ 

333. 355. 3S3. 37* , , . , * r 

Palestrina, Giovanni Pierluigi da, ItaJian 
composer (i;:4-jj94), 7E3 
Pall (pa'-16), 555 
Pallavas (pal'-la-viz), 456 
Pamirs (pa-niert’), 39J, 393 


Pamphylians (pam-fil'^-yanz), 285 
Pan, jS 

P’an Chao (pan jo), Chinese female scholar 
(ca, too), 792 

Pan Ho-pan (pSn hd^an). Lady. Chinese 
bluestocking, 793 

Fan Ku (pin gdb), the Chinese Adam, 64E 
Fan Ku, Chinese historian (ca. lOo). 79E 
Fniiehagxria (panniha-gi'-vya). 511 
PeschatanSra (pan-clia^tin^-tra), 578 
Pandavos (piin'-da-vai>, 361-y6x, 563 
Pandont, 330 

Pandyas (pin’-dyaa), 436 
Panini (pa'-ni-nT), Indian grammarian (7th 
rcnniry' tn), Sj6 
Panipat (frin^-i-par), 464 
Paper, 171 

Paphos (Cyprtis), 193 
Papuans, ji, 43. 4J, 48, 49, 50 
Paraguay, 50 
Parehesi, jfli 

Farganali (pari-ga-mt) (caste of peasants), 
301 

Parkhs (pi-rT-^a), Srtr Duicastes 
Piiribbajalia (pi-rC-bsi^-ja-ka), 417 
Park, 44J, 604, 817, 835 
Parjanya, 402 

Park. Mungo, Scotch explorer <1771-1803), 
83 

Parnieiiidcs, Greek philosopher (jth cen- 
niry bx.), J33, 551 % 553 
Parmcnio, Macedonian general <400-330 
B-cJ, 3^ 

Parsecs, 371s 50®*. 619 
Parshivanaih (par'-shwi^nit), 398 
Parthenon, 307, 912 
Pardiia, 479 

Parvati (p^-va-tc) (an aspect of Kali), 309, 

590 , 

Parv'sads (pii-rifi^-a-tjs), morher of Artax- 
erxes II (ca. 400 BX), 375* 

da: (pa-^-ga-de), 361. 37B 
Blake, French mathematician and 
philosopher (16:3-1661), 678 
Paschal Lamb, 333* 

Pasenada or Pasenadi (pa-sa'-ni-di), 389 
Pasteur, Louk, French scientist (i82i-i893), 
781 

Patan>ali (pa-tan'-ja-l4), Indian Yoga teacher 
(ca. 130 S^-), 504, 50®t, 543. 544. 55* 
PiSiem (pi-ta*-icz>, 116. X33, 266 
Paialiputra <pr-t3-lT-pdfi*'tra>. 4:2, 441, 442. 

444, 445. 449- 45 591* 

Patna (poF-na), 441* ree Pataliputfa 
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Fatt:idakal . <5ai 

Paul, Sfu, Apustle of the (joules (inarn'red 
AJJ. 67), 20, J4a, 7JJ 
Phillises, 469 
Pawnee [ndkns^ 66 
Peacock Throne, 47 j, 608 
“Pear Tree Garden," 704. 

Pear,', Roben Edwin, American amie ex¬ 
plorer 6 

PechLIi (tKa-jc'-li). Giilf of, ($42 
Pci (ba>, Chinese general (ca. 700) ^ 749 
Pci, W. C. 93 

Peiping (bd-blng)^ 91, 94, rjj, 

jtfr liking 

Peking (ba-jing). 74 r, 741, 763, 767, 77j, 
779v 804, 805, 8od. Sii, 931 
Peking ,Viari, 91, mi, 641, 765' 

Pelew Islands, 33 

Pcllior, P^ jiA 739 

Pciusiun; (pl4u'-shi-uin), iiy, 367* 

PenclojDC, ^70 
Penfititn Isiand, 47 
Penns>d%'ania, Univcrsiiy of, 1 19* 

Penolog)', jf c PtmisJunciiE 
Pentateuch, 199, joi^ 310, jjS, 340 
Pcntccosr, jja 

Pep! II, King of Egypt (1738-2644 

Jji 

Pericles, Alhentan statesman (499-419 b^), 
113. 139, 141, 7JI, 781 
Fcfscphune, 33B 

Pcfscpolk (per-Scp-d4is), 90. iiB, 361. 36;*, 
378, 379-380, 381, 384, 38;, 396, 744 
Persia, 24*, 60. ipS, 109^ iry. 183, 189, 215, 
121*. sidw 148+ 149, 173- -78^ ^80, 

1B4, iSj, 286, 287, 190. 194, 399, 313, 316, 
328* 329, 349i 3J<>'3S5> 39^* m- 4“S' 422*^ 
440, 4JO. 464, 473** 47S, 480, joi, JJ9, J96, 
607, 640, dji, 7n3> 719, 766. 779 
Persian Gulf, J17, ixS, 119, I3?, 3zi, 324, 218, 
167, 390, 191, 3 j6s 479. 703* 

Peru, 1. j6, !91* 

PeruT (pa'-ndbr), 594 
Peru%'ian Indians, 65, 77, 81 
FesdCb (pa-fiaK), 332-333 
Pcschcl, (Dskar Ferdinand, German geogra¬ 
pher (1826-1873), 'J9 
Peshawar (pa-sha’-war), 391, 4J0 
Peter the Great. Czar of Russia (1682-1715), 
314. 640, 693 

PerraTch (Francesco Fetxarca), Italian poet 
(1304-1374), 555, 611 

Petrie, Sir William Flinders, 104, 105, 143, 
145, 166. HI, i!i*^ 396, 3DQ*, 30J, 701“ 


Pcrroniiis Arbiter, Roman author (died aj>. 
WpiS 5 

PbjTi (pan), 38 

Phallic 'worship, 61; in Egypt, 199; in Judea, 
309; in India, 50J, jiS-jio 
Pharaohs, 41, 14:, 148. 15 [, 156, 160, i6i, 
163-164, 178, 19J, 201. 2:8 
Piiirm (fa'-ros), at Alexandria, 137 
Pheidias, Greek sculptor (ca. 490-432 6.1:.), 

B9J 

Philae (fi'-W), 183 

Philistines (fi-lis'-tinz), 267. tSj. 298, 399, 
300, 304. 31J 

Philippine (liEM-pcn) Islands, 45, 46, 53, S04, 
806, 928, 93 j 

Philo Judaeus (fT-lb iu6-dc'-us), Greek 
Jciivish philosopher (:o bx:.-aj). 50), 367“ 
PhlloMphy. 936; E^-ptian, 193-197; Baby- 
Lonian, 359-2633 Hebrew, 339, 343-349; In- 

^( 1 , 4 ‘“- 4 'ip 41*5-4191 533-5171 S 3 J-S 54 i 
Chinese, 6504)51, 653-658, 659-660, 661, 
*5fi^74i *^75, *7*. *77-681. 684-693, 731-735, 
783-788. 821; Japanese, 866-876 
Phoenicia (fi-nisli'T-a), 66, 105, 106, 160, 
J73, 24J, 250, 165, 270^ 291-29!^ 298, 303, 
306. 3^. 355. 363 
Phoenieian Star, 293 
Phoemcians, 215, ajy 

Phrygia (frif-T-a), 245, 2®6t, 2B8-1B9, 296, 
355 

Phjfsics, in India, 518-529; in China. 781 
Physiocrats, 693 

Hiysiology, in Egv'pc, 181-182;. in India, 529- 
530; in China, 782 

PL Kan (be gan), Chincst official (ca. 1140 

B.C.), 645 

EH Sheng (be shiing), Chinese printer (fl, 
ia4i>. 7=^73“ 

PiirtrSick Fflperjj, 885, 891 

Piets, JO 


Picn Liang (byan Ic-ang'), 727 
Picn-'tsai (byan^izi), Cluncsc cofmolssciir 
(ca. 640), 745* 

Ptfiffiy Skaebfi, S54, S61, 887-888 
Piltdoi^n Man, 92 
EHsldlans, 2S5 
Piistkm (pr-ti-kiz),4iB‘ 

Pittsburgh, 895 
Plasscy (plas'^si), 584, s,i 
Platza, 360, 381, 751 
Plate River, 931 




Piayboy n/ tbc Wisjetn Wortd, 53* 
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PltLwicent EpoehSt ^ 9 :. 53 
Pliny the Elder (C^us PliniiK S«nindus}, 
[loinin natiinltsi: and encyclopedist U 3 - 
75 >, 101 ^ 4 ^ 2 , 475 

Plutareh, Greek hJsiorian 199 , 

ilh JB4‘- S7S 

Po Chu-i (bo jii-c) , Chinese poet and states¬ 
man ( 722 -& 46 )^ 714 . 717 
Poe, Edgar Allan^ American man of letters 
(]eo 9 -iS 49 >, 749 

Poewff AncisTit asfiJ Ai&dtm, 87S 
PoctP|.v in primitive socierics, 77-7^^ in Su- 
mcria, in ^ 

Babylonia, 120, iji, 235-236, 141-143* 25^ 
254; in Judea, 54D-J414 in Persia, 377; in 
India* 408-409* 561-571, 579-583* 619-621; 
in Chuia^ 64S-649* 705-717; in Jap^n* 878- 
88e, 916-927 

Poetry Bureau (Japanese)* 8 S 0 , 927 
Pobnd* 94 
Polo,jai 

Polo* Mifeo, Venciian traveler (1154-1324). 
38, 391', 47B-479J 54 ^ 7 - 9 . 74^1 7 *'. 

7631 7^- 77 7 t 77^ 790 

Polybius, Greek historian (ca- id 6 -i 23 BhCv), 

m 

Polygamy, in primitive societies, 39-4 >; in 
Judea* 336 ; in Persia, 374 ; in India* 492 ; 
in China* 791 * 819 
Polygjmy* 39 

Polynesians, 6 * 10 , i 6 , 45 * ( 19 , 77 * 79 -Sn, 103 * 
107 , 319 

PompMy the Great (Cnelus Pompeius Mag¬ 
nus), Roman general C 106-48 bvc*), 137 
Pondicherry' (pomJi-chcr'-fi)* 393 
Poo Sec (bob sa)* 330 
PooEia (pdb'-ni), 393 . 597 
Popes* 331 * 535 

Population, of Egypt, 214 ; of India* 391 ; of 
China, 769 ; of Japran, 851 , 92 a*, 927 
Porcelain* ste Ceramics 
Port Arthur, 918 * 92 ot* 92 S 
Portugal, 98 , 599 , 613 . 803 , 804 
Porus (por'-us), Ind^n king (ca. 315 fl-C-)* 
440 , 519 
Poseidon* 58 

Postal sert'ice, in Egypt, ito 
Postglacial Stage, 91 * 

Pfljf-O^ce* rtio* 

Potala (p6*-ta.-la)* 507 

Potter's wheel* 117 

Pottery', jfe ceramics 

Praiapiri fpra-ia'-pi-tfi)* 403 , 404 , 416 * 513 

Prakrit (pri^-krir)* 555, 574 
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PrflJh'jxj (pra’-kri-tfi>, 337* 539, 541 
Franayattu (pra'-na-y'a-ma)* 543 
Prambinani (pr^t-b^-nam), 603 
Frizfyj/jjre (pri'-tya-ha'-fa), 543 
Prajtitcles, Grcelc sculptor (B* 360 bjc.)* j 06 
pMMpfj of JciUSf 616 

Premaritil relations, in primirive societies* 
+ 4 - 4 J 

Prexaspes (prex-as'-pfe)* son of C^byscs 
(ca, J25 S-C.)* 354 
Priam* 9a 

Priests, 68; in Sumcria, 126, 128, 119; in 
Egypt* 2or* 202, 214-2E5; in Babylonia, 130, 
231-234; in AssyTia, 171-171; in Judea, 513- 
314, 338; in Persia, 36E. 377; in India, 399, 
484-4^ (also lee Brahmans); in Japan* 
864-865 
Prfncfi 443 

Printing* in India, 468, 556tt 585tj in China* 
728-730; in Japan* 877* 

Prints, 907-910 
Prithivi (pri-tj-w£)* 402 
Prometheus* 95 

Property* private, in primitri'e societies; iS- 
2 d; in Egypt, e6e; in Babylonia* 231; in 
Judea* 337-338; in India* 483, 484 
Prophets, 314-328* 340 

Prosuturion, In primirive societies* 45; in 
Sumcria, 129; in Egypt, e 66; in Babylonia, 
37* 244-246; in AssyrEa* 275; in Lydia, 289; 
in Judea* 335; in lEidia, 444, 458* 490-49 e, 
496; in China, 790; in Japan, 861 
Protagoras, Greek phitosopher (fl. 440 BjC.), 
4 “ 

Proverbs* 167* 334* J4a-J43* 349 
Prov-ins, Ouyot dc* medieval poet (ca* 1190), 
7S0 

Psalms* 210*, 141. 340-341, 343, 40S, 5S1 
Psamtik (psam'-tEt) I, King of Egypt, Prince 
of Sals (663HSe9 
Ptah (pta), 143, 201 

Ptah-hotep (pta-ho'-ci-p), Egyptian ofHcia] 
(ca- 2S80 iLC.), 165* 193* 194 
Ptolemies, 41* 137* i+i, e^ e66, 190. 116' 

Pu (pnb ye), now Kang Teh (king 
da)* Fjiiperor of iManchukuo, last Chinese 
emperor (bom 1906), 810, Sei, Bt3, 931 
I\idmini (pud-mT-nf), Rajput princess (ca* 
455 - 4 J'S 

Pueblo Indians, 87 
Puget Sound, E 

Pulakfshin {pdO'li-ki*-shiii) II, Chaluky'ati 
king (6*>8-6|2)* 456 
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PumpcIljTif Ra.ph3cl, Ajnerit^an geotwgist 
(iaj7-i9;5>, loS, 117* 

Puni5hnicnr> in prmuuve societies, sS-zg; an 
iIg>'ptT i6z’, in B:]byloifU3, 331; in Assyria, 
173; in Jndca^ in Persia, 361-363 ^ Jd 
I ndia, 4B3, 4B6; in China, 797; in Japan, 
850 

Punjab Cpin^jib'y. 39;. 393, 394, 4J0, 459, 49^ 
^^lnc (pd6nc>, 153, L89-r90 
Pumna Kashvapa (pdb-ra'-na ka'-shj'a-pi)^ 
Indian scepde, 417 
PfiTirtiitf, 504*, 5U-513, Siifi, 543 
Pufbach, Georg, German astronomer ^1413- 
1461), 33S 

Purdah (pir'-da)^ 4^. ^86, zB?, 375, 401, 494, 
{i35 

Pure Land, Sect of thct Sfi4 
Puritans, 34;, 313 

Pitrtitba (pdo^-rdo^ha), 411„ ^38, 539, 541, 

S66 

Puruvaras {pub-rdo^-ra-vai),, jir 
Fvrvij-Mhfijnsu {pdor'-vi mc-man'-sl) ptul- 
^phy. ;4;-54^ 

Pnshtimargij'a (pd5sh'-d[-irfarg^-ya) Biah- 
mans, 486* 

Ptiymre (pn'mi'-nC), Egyptian archiuftt (ct+ 

I joo HjC:.}^ 193 

Pygmies. 21, 37- 5^ 

''Pyramid Tntes,^ 174 

Pyramids. ijS, 139, 140, 144. 147. 148-149, 
^5^5- IJI- I77» 179- 181, 1%. 191. Z03% 

3 id, 308, 39j 
IH’renecs,9i 

Pythagoras, Greek philosopher <6ih cenmry 

J33. M 

'^Pythagorean Law,*^ 539 

Q 

QucitioTir of Kmg Milmda, 513 
Quintos Curtius Rufus, Roman histomn 
4i-j4>t ^4^, 3B3, 384* 

R 

Ra or Re (ri or ri). 190, 199, aoi 
Rjtifindr math Tugare (ra-bind'-n-nat ci- 
gdr'Ji Pser and Orammifi (E, J, Thomp¬ 
son),dzo*^ 

Rachel. Jacob's favorite wife, 41, 303*, 333, 
5J4» 3J<5- i40 
Radha (ra'-da>,5Bi> 

Rj^iir (ra'-gaa:), fS8 

Rahoicp (ra-hd'-iep>, Egyptian prinoe (ca. 
3100 149, 1B7 


Rahula <ra'-hoo-Ii), Buddha^s son tea, 333 

B,c,). 41;, 417 

Rai, Lajpat (n Ja]''-pa,t>, Indian reformer, 

Ra] Slog (raj sing)* Rana of Mtrwir (fl. 
t66i)* 47S 

Rajaraja, Chola king (fl, row), 490 
Rajarjoi (ri-ja-rii'-nfi) Temple. 599 
Rajasthan ^(j^-ii-sTan'), 495; see Rajputana 
Hajatarimsini (ra-ja-ca-ran'-gj-ni), 579 
Rajniahal (rij-nia-haJO Hilfi, 501 
Rajpntana traj-pub-ta'-ni), 434. 579 
Rajputs £raj'-poots>. 393, 454-45^5, 467. 4B7. 
49;t, 49K, joz, 591 

Ram iMuhun Roy (ram md'-hiiin roi). In¬ 
dian reformer and scholar (1772-1833), 
di4. 6xd, di7 

Rama (ra'-ma>, 417, 4J1, 361^ 307- 

570. 5S1, 617', (Szj 

Rama Raja. Regent uf Vijayanagar <fl. IJ4:- 
459 

Rajna-chuFita-Jttjtniisa (rii^-nia-cba'-ri4:a'-fnii'- 


Ramadan (ram-a-dan'), 471 
Ramakrtshna (rS'-ma-krish'-na), Indian re¬ 
ligious leader (1836-1886). 617 
Ramakrishna Mtsslon, 618 
Ram^ Chandrasekhaca (ra'-min, clian*- 
dra-aha-ka-ra), Indian pKy-sicist (iSSB- 
>, 391, 619 

Ramananda (ta-ma'-nan-da), Indian preacher 
(ca. 1460), j8z 

Ramanuja (ra-ma-noo^-ja), Indian saint and 
sage (ca. 1050J, 551 

Rjtmjana (ta-ma'-yi-ru), 398, 401. 417, 517. 
514, 367-371. 603 

Rames« {rani^-i-se?) n. King of Egipt 

■7«t isj, 

iSB, 189, J 13-^14. z86. 306 
Ramcscs III, King of Egypt {1104-1173 hjc), 

Rameses IV, King of Eg^pt (1173-1166 
at;-), 178 


Rameshvaram {Jam-ash'-va-ram}, 393, 519, 


Ramesscum (rim-^-s^^m), 170. 183, 314 
Rangoon {^-gdbn'), 393, 606 

Ranofer (ran'^fer), Egyptian high priest 
(ca. 3040 bjC,), 169 

Raphael Italian painter (1433-1310), 

759 

Raizenhnfer. 23 
Ravan(a) (ra"-van-[i]) , 560 
Ravenna, 2 
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Riiwalpindi (r£, 4^0, 44 ■ -44^ 
R^iwlinson. Sir Henry CrcswTckc, English 
Orientalist and ndicial (181 CKl]$95), 

349 

Rayas (ra'-yalJi 4^0 
R.C. ftff Ka 

Rebecca, wife of Isaac, joj*. jj? 

Record of Nippon, 8B6 
Record of Ttfi Feet Squure^ 889 
Records of Ancient Events, a74-87j, B8j 
Red Oleanders (TagoreJ, Sio* 

Red SeOt i35p 15:^ i6ck, ipo, joG, 35S 
Rcicliard, 

RcinacK^ Salomon, French scholar (iSjS- 
1951), ^ 39 ^" 

Rckh'mara <rckh-Tn 5 '-ra), EgjTJCian olficiu 
(ca^ i5(» itjz.), iDj 

Religion, as an agent of morality, J5^jG, ^ 
yr; sQurecs of, ^9; its objccC of worship, 
J9^; its methods, 64-68^ in primitive 
cicties, 56-71; in Stancria, 11.7-129, 1^5; in 
Egj'pt, 197-205, 3 o 6, a loj in Babylonia, 1 jjt 
iji-344; in Ass^'fia, ayj; in Fnrygla, afiS; 
in Plioenicia, 194-195; in Syria, 196-197; 
in Judea, )dS-ji4, jr^, 310, jii, JJi, i}h 
335, 316, 317; in Persia, 364-371; in India, 
401-405, 4:0-4::, 4:8-439, 4^47-. 
in China, 785-788, 818; in Japan, 831-^33, 
840-841, 841-843, 863-665, 898 
Rc'mers'-Pcah (r|*-iitcr-6 pia). Egyptian, 
singer, [93 

Renan, Joseph Ernest, French scholar (18:3- 
1892), 73, 303, 330, 345* 

Reni, Guido, Italian painter (<575-1^1 >,759 
Rcszlie, Edouard dc, Polish operatic tenor 
(1856-1917), 193 
Revelation, 376 

Revenge, in primitive societies, 17 
Revoitttions of Civiiizatioit, 701' 

Rhodes, 393 
Rhodesia, 66, 94, 104 

Rlchtofcn, Ferdinand, Baron van, German 
geologist and Asiatic traveler (1833-1905), 
821 

Rig-veda (rig-va'-da), 366, 401, 407, 408-409, 
413*, 456. 49j, 5o8t, 530 
Rikyu frik^), tea master (ca. 1590), 84*^ 
S57-858, 900 

Risampei (ri-sam'-pa), Korean ceramic art¬ 
ist id. (605), 900 
Rkkts (rl$h'c?>, 545 
Rita (rl'-ta), 404 
Rivers, \\\ H. R„ 16 
Robenhausen, 102 
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Robinfion Crusoe, 174 
Rock Edicts, 447-44S, 537 
Rockefeller^ John D, Jr., Sso* 

Rockefeller FoundatiDa for Medical Re¬ 
search, 8 jo*, 915 

Roger, Abraham, Dutch mlssicmarj' (fl. 
1651),391* 

Roman Catholic Church, 24:, 460, 504-505 
Rottiance of the Three KingdoTsiSj 718, 846 
Romans, 16, 118*, 159, 179* 183, 217, 2S8, 
177 - 357 - 47S 

Rome, j. 19', 14*, 61, 76, riA, 117, 136, 140, 
153, 173, j8j, 300 , 316, 2jS, 136, 217, 147, 
365, j;:, 375, 284, 399, 315, 340, 354i 
363, 381-383, 45J, 479, 529. 554, 640, 647, 
895- 701, 744. 777. 778. 847- 9^5 

Rciinc (citjO, 155- ^ 94 - 457 
Romeo end fuiict, 89J 
Ron'm (r6*-nlii), Forty'-seven, 848-849, 908 
Roosevelt, Tlieodore, President of the 
United States (1858-1919), 918, 

Rosetta (rd'-zet'-ii) Stone, die, 145 
Rosh^ha^shaTiah (nwh ha-aha'-na), 333 
Ross, Sir Donald, 775 
Rossbach, 613 

Rousseau, Jcan-Jacqties, French philosopher 
(17:3-1778), 655, 657, 688, 693, 75a, 

87 i> 

Rowland Acts, 6:9 
Row'lej^, H., 65 

Roxana wife and sister of Gam- 

byscs (ca, 535 b,c,), 354 
Royal Asiatic Society, 349 
Rubrutnics, Guillaume de, medieval traveler 
and missionary (B. 1:353), 780 
Rudra (rdo'-dra), 401 
Rukmini (rdbk-mi-ni), 594 
Ruskin, Jolin, English critic (1819-1901), 
188,631 

Russell, Bcirtand. Earl, 831 
Russia, 19*, 26, 35ii J7- 4*- 99*-> ^'^1 J 5 S- 

356, 392. 506, 6:6, 640, 642, 806, Sc8, 8x3, 
814, 8^, 871, 917% 918-919, 938, 931, 9J3, 
9n 

Ruth, 51^ 356 

S 

Sabitu (sa'-bi-Eoo), 353, 361 
Sacia (fia'-sha), 354 
Sacramento River Valley, 8 
"Sicrcd Boots of the East,” 391* 

Sahu (sa-hob), 198 

Saigy'o Hoshi (sj-gyo h6-sh£), Japanese 
poet (1118-1190), 6&1 
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Saint Pcrer’s, Gastlica of» Rome, 609 
Sais (sa-is), ijB 

Salic (sa'-it) Age 151 *„ jtq^ jSB 

Sake {si-kc>, 8j(t-S|7 ■ 

Salchaliii {iiaK*-a-icii'J» jiS 
Sakkarah (sa-Li’'-ra>, 1^7, iS(l, 

Sakoii (sa-kon), Japanese licro (ca+ i6i;>, 
S49 

Saladin (sal'-a-dln)^ Su3can of Egypt and 
Syria <1137-11^3;), 756 
Saiamis, 381, 38j 

Salim Chisel (siMim chis'-ic), Indian states^ 
man and sage (ca. 1590), 4^, ^Sq3 
Samadbi (sa-msi^-dl), 544 
Samaxia (sa-ma'-ri-a), j^S, 31;, 3,17, 324, 
JJ9 

Samarkand (fi3iii:’alr-kand'>i jjP'^ 453, 463, 
4*4^ 7“3 

Samarra (sa-mar'^ri), 135, 756 
Sama-vedj (sa'-ma-va'“tla), 407 
SaTfi^tor-TotTukara {san-g^'-ta-rat’-nii'-ka-ri), 
JJ9' 

Sammunmat (sa^mtiur'-a-riat)^ Queen of 
Aissyrii (811-808 HjC.), 2^7 
Samoa, Hi, 17, 32^ 49, <jo, 107 
Samoyeds, 32 

Samson, Hebrew prophet and judge <ca, 
1130 Skc,), 250, 305*, 340 
Samudragupra (sa-m^Kl-ia-guup''-Ea), King 
of Magadha 431 

Samuel, Hebrew judge (ca, 1023 b.c.), 335 
Smmrajf (sa'-mdb-iiz), 839, 841, 842, 846- 
849, 830. g6i, S71, S73, 877, 911 
San Barrolumco, Fm Pac^ino da, Austrian 
monk (iSch century), 391* 

San Kuo Ctib yen f (san-gwo-je-yan-«), 

Sandonga (saii-dang*-a), 392 

Sangaya (san'-gi-j-a), biLlian agnostic, 4itS- 

417 

Sangha ($in'-ga) , 43S, 303 
Sonkhya Isan'-kya) philusopliy, 334, 536- 
^4^ 54<5. 5^4t 

Sankhye-karika (san^kya-ti'-ri-ka), 336" 
Sankbya-ttitras (sdS>''-tra7.), 536* 

Sannyasi (ian-nya'-sc), 321 
Sanskrit, 336^ 391*. 405-406, 452, 45S, 520, 
53<J 

Santo Kioden (sarn:o kyd-den), Japanese 
novelist (1761-1S16), 8^-883 
Sappho, Greek poet t7ch century sjc.), dij: 
Samcens, 120, 780 
Sarah, wife of Abraham, 333, 336 
Sardanapalus (sar'-di-i2j-pi''4ii5), w Ashur- 
banipd 


Sardinia, 98, 293 

^dis, 118, 1:7, 289, J90, 33t, 332, 353, 338 
Saigon J, Kjng of Akkad and Sumeria 
(2871-2817 »£.), tin. II [-121, 230, 257 
Sargun 11, King of Aavria (712-703 tc,), 
266*, 171, 278. 279, 280-181, 298 
Sarnach (s^-nit), 428, 447, 594, 596 
Sarron, George, 330, 346* 

SiTTac, Ernest dt, [31 
Sas-Bahu (shash-bii’-hdo), 599 
Sassanid f!i55*'-sa-nld) Dvnaaty, 371 
Sasseram (sasr-scr-Sm). ^7 
Satan, 344, 367 

Smapatha (slij' ta-pa-ta) Upaniihad, 414* 
Satow, Sir Ernest Mason. Bridsh diplomat 
and publicise (1843-1929), 874* 

Satrapies, 353, 

Setrapi (5a^-cr5|js>, 339* 

Satsuma (sat-sdo-mj), 846, 900 
Saturnalia, 37, 65-66 

Saul, King of the Jews (1023-1010 b,c,), 
3“4-joy. 310, 339 

Sautyula, iMarccliijo de (sou-tdb-o'-la, mar- 
thcl-c -uo du), Spanish archcolocisc, gd 
Savage, T. S.. 37 o 

Savitar (sa"-vl-tar), 403 
Savitri (sa'’-vi“Crc), 564 
Savonarola, Girolamo, lEalian monk and re¬ 
former <1432-1498), 632 
Scadficution, 83 

Scheiling, Friedrich IVUhelm von, German 

philo^plK^ 

Schlewl. August Wilhelm von, German 
pMologisc (i767-i843>. 391* 

Schle^I, Friedrich. German pliilosopher 
and cncEc (1772-1829), 39j- ^ 
Schl^mann, Heinricli, Genrian acheolog^ 

(1822.1890), 9,, 5 

Sehneider, I'lcrm-aim, lo' 

Sthrfa^ip, i„ 

anna. 727-731J 211 japan, 874 
Scholastics^ S71 

-■Wric:^. «h- 

nolngisi (1793-1864), 49 

Science, origins of, 67, 68, 78; in Sumeria, 

^79-184: in Babylonia, ijd- 
^ in Assyna, 176; ^ 

^ ^331 . (Si8-6i 9; in China, 7S0- 

781, in Japan, 924. 913, 933-936 


INDEX 


Scod^iicL^ 99*, 3^3 

Scoo, Sir Scotch novelist and poet 

(1771-1832), fiji, 83 j 
Scribc (staruc), i 36 , 187 
Scribes, in Eg^’pt, 161, i66, 187; in Baby- 
iunix, ^48; in Ass^Tia, 2711; in India, 556; 
In China, 745* 

Sculpturt, origins of, 87; classictil, 97, Egj'p- 
dan, 186-190; Babylonian, 155, 2yd; As¬ 
syrian, jjj, 179-180; Hebrew, 331; Pr^tan, 
378, jSoj Indian, 593-39^1 Chinese, 739-7407 
Japanese, 97, 897-898 

Scyuikns (sV-lhT-anz), 373, 383, 387, JlJt 

450, 4 ^ 4 * 4 j 9 . 494 > 

Sea of Japan, battle of the, 919 
Sebek (seb'-ek>, 199 

Set Slicmagon (sa shd-na-gon). Lady, Japan¬ 
ese essayist (cju rocn), 854, S60. & 5 t, 887- 
888 

Selene, 58 

Scleucus NIcator (s 4 -lti'-cus nft-ka'-tor). 
King of Syria <312-280 BjC,), 441 
Scmirtmils (■tc^mir^-a-mts), set Sammnrunac 
Semites, 66, 118, 120, 117, 190-198 
Seneca Indians, ji 
Senart, 436 
Sendai (sen-dl), 916 
Senegalese, 43 

Senkerch (sen'-ktr-i), see Larsa. 

Sennnit (sifn-mucit), Egj^ptian archiMCt (ca, 
ijoo fcc,) , 192 

Scnnrchcrib (scn-ak'-cr-ib). King of As- 
sjTEa (705-681 bjc.>, 113, 367, 2(lli =73, 274. 
375 . 27 ®t 317 

benusTCE (sen'-oos-ret) I, King of Egjpt 
(2193-3157 [Jl. 188 

Senusret 11, King of Egj’pt (1115-2099 b,c,), 
178 

SenusTet III, King of Egypt (3099-2061 
to,), 15J, [59-16^ 187-188^ 

Sepoy (sf*-poi) Muriny, 6dS* 

Sepptihi^ 84S; Sec hitra^kM 
Scrabic-e|-khadinj (sSr-a'-bjt-el-ka-dcin*), 296 
Serbia, 42 

Scmion on the Mount, 6:8 
ScSQs^is (si-s^-tris>, see Senusxict [ 

Sesshiu Japanese painicr (1420- 

iS®d), 9 a 4 - 9 £ii| 

Set (sJt), 178, 300 

Sed 1, King of Egypt ([3:1-1300 

185, 189, 213 

Set! II, King of Egypt (1114-1110 ea:,), 

ScTO (si-16), S99 

Seton-Karr, 94 

Seven Wonders of the World, 215 
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Sc^'rcs, 759 

(sha'-bat-tdb), 333 
Sbabtsosb (sha-vdo'-udi), 332 
Sbtidufs (sha^-ddbfs), 216, 174 
Shah (sha), 359* 

Shall Jehan (jia-han'), Mogul emperor 
(162S-1658), 468, 473-474. 475^ 47K 48 It 
560, 591, 607, 608, 609-610 
Shakcipcarc, WUliani (1564-1616), 173, 184, 
340, 5S1, S43, £89, S91 
Shakti (shflk'-t6) sects, 505, 509, 519 
Shstkiwtida (sha-kdbn'-ta-li), J91*, 561, 574- 
57 ^- 577 

Shakuntala, 561, 575-576 
Shakya^jtmiii (sha^-kya^mioo-iij), 423!; see 
Buddha 

Shakyas (slii'^-kyaz), 4:2 
Shalmaneser (shal-mi-ne^-scr) I, King of 
Assyria (fl, 1267 o.q.), 166 
Shalnianestr III, King of Assj'ria (859-S34 
B.C.), 267 

SbiUfims (5hi''-matu3, 77, 541 
Shamash (sha'-miih). 133, 137,119. 134,356. 
371, 331 j 

Sbamash-napishtim (sh 5 '-mash-na-pish'-tTm), 
137. 350. ^Sh 33 * 

Shamaslinazir (sha'-nmash-na-yir'), Baby- 
lonkn daughtct-meiichinc, 146 
Shamash-shiim-Liktii (shdbm-db'-km), broth¬ 
er of A^urbanipal (ca, 659 A-o), 272 
Shamsi-Adad (sham^-sc-i-Jad) V'll, King of 
Assyria (814-811 BJC.), 378 
Sbang (sh^g) Dj'nast)’, 644, 648. 671, 737, 
7381 755 . 771 
Sbang (state), 6S0 

Shanghai, 641', 728, 805. 8ii*, S14, 816, 930 
S^TifliigEU (shang-ddb), 761 
Shan^ (shan’-karj, Indian dancer, 587* 
Shankara (shari'-kit-ra), Indian philotjophex 
(788-810), 505, 533, 541, 546-55'i 5J=. 5J4t 

731 

Shand (shan^), 645, 739 
Shantinlketan (shan'-ti-ni-ka'-tan), 6 ii 
Shantung (shan tdong*; Chinese shan 
dobngj, 645, 739-740, 832, 928, 939 
Sharaku (aha-ra-koo), Japanese engraver 
(ca. 1790), 908 

Sharamgadevfl (sharim-ga-da'-vai), Indian 
tnusii^ thconsi (iito-1247), 519* 
Shat-Aialla (sh al-a-zil'-] a), IjS" 

Shatrun|aya (sha-troon'-ja-y^), 598 
Sheba (she'-ba), 0 “teii of, 306 
Sheik-el-Bclcd (shik-el-ba'-led), 168, 1S6, 
187 
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ShelJe\% Ptncy Bj'sheT English poci O791- 
Shcm, 

Shcn Nung Chines em¬ 

peror (;7J7-;597 

Shen Tsong (shun dzoang), Chinese em¬ 
peror (1573-1610), 757 
Shensi (shan-sc? differs only in tone from 
Shansi), 645 
Sheol (sHE'-dI), 313 
Shepherd Kings;, tea Hyksos 
Shcr Sh^ih (shir shi), Mogid emperor 
(i 54J'IJ45K 4'S4. 4^0, 607 
Sheshonk (sha'-^honk) 1, King of Egj"pc 
i947-9-5 K 515 
Shi-Ching {shi-jmg), 648-649, 665 
Shill Huang-ci (shl hwang-dc), Chinese em¬ 
peror (a!i-:ii BsC,), 675+ 679, 6914-696, 

7 ^ 7 . 7l\759^ 7"i- 77^* 7&- 
ShilciK (shj'-lu), 336 
Shimabara (shlm-a-ba-ra), 843 
Shlmad3n (shim-ad-zw) family, 846 
Shimazn Yoshihlro (shTm-5d-/do yo-sHT- 
hc-ro), Japanese ccnnitc artisi: (fl. 1596), 

ShLmel (shim'^-cl), Hebrew w-iirnar (died 
ciu 974 305 

Shimla (shim'-la), 391 
Shiipj-sbartTa (shll'-pa-shK-tra), 591 
Sliingon (shin-gon), 864; fee Shintoism 
Shinioism (5hin''-td-i3m?, Sj!., S64, 665, 875, 
KS5. S89, 692, 894 

ShippLirli (shJph-pdor'-Ia)f fee Lagash 
Ships and shipbuilding, in Egv'pt, 160; In 
Babylonia, sax-s:!, s:3; in Phoenicia, f93 4 
in Persia, 358; in [ndia, 40Q, 479; in China, 

77S 

Shirozemon (shc-ro-za-xndn), Japanese por¬ 
ter (m+ i;j9.) 899 

Shi%a (shi'-va), 413*, 453, J07, joS-jopt 
519, 534, 587, 59a, J94, 598, 599, 6o:, 604, 
605, 6^5 

^ivaites (she^-va-JEz), 508, 519, 598, 606 
Shizucani (she-zdb-ii-ne), S77 
SbogUNj (sho-goonz), 837, 839, S46 
Shomu (shei-md^), Emperor of Japan (714- 
756), 830, 897 ^ 

Shonzoi (shdn-zoo-^), Japanese ccnnilc art¬ 
ist <i6th century), 899-91x1 
Shotoku (shp-ta-kdb). Empress of Japan 
(ca. 770), 877* 

Shotuku Taishi (u-she). Regent of Japan 
(592W5sx), 833, 894, 917 
Shri Rangani (shre rang'-am) Temple, 60a 


Shu (shoo), 301 

Shuh-ad (shD6b''-id)„ Sumerian queen (ca. 
3500 iO, XjO, 133 

Shubun (shob-bdon), Japanese painter (ca. 

i4Do),904 

Sbu-Cbing (shoo jing), 643, 665, 718 
ShuddhcMjhana (shobd'-d-di-ni), Buddha's 
father (6ih eentuxy bz:.), 43:, 423^ 4^+ 
Ail 

Shudraka (shdo^-dri-hi), 571 
Shndras (shoo'-draz), 399, 480, 485-487,498, 
jiQ, 623, 6:4 

Sbiii Hti {shwe hob jwan), 718 

Shun (shwTn), Chinese emperor (2255-2205 
Bx:,), 644, 661, 676, 6S0, 687, 689, 746 

Shushan (shdo-shiinOT t>7 
Shi^hi (shdb-she), 871; Japanese form of 
Chu Hsl, q.v. 

Sbiishi philosophers, 871 
S/^iP4fjnteL/ Upmisbud (shwa-sSn'-vad d&- 
pan'-i-shad>, 416, 523 
Shwe Dagon (shwi da-gnn'), 606 
Siam, 46, 595. 605-606 

Sian-fu {sc-an-fdb>, 6^* 

Siberia, 38, 45, 94, 923^ 

Sibu (se'-boo), 198 
Sicily, 393, 776* 

Sildhmtai (sld-dan'-iaz), 536, 517 
Siddhartha (slU^Ir'-ta), 413^1 fee Buddha 
Sidnn (si'-don), tod, 227, 194, 306, 308, 337 
Sikhs (s6?c), 496, 508’ 

Sin (sm), Alesnpotamian deity, 127-128, 256 

Sinai (si'-ni), i4n, 173, 302 

Slnbud the Sailor, 174 

Sind (sihd), 394, 396, ^^9 

Singanpur (sin'-gan-pdbr'), 5R9 

Smsls Terrej by a Hundred Feople, S79- 
PBO 

Sirgni-a (sSr-g^*-j^), jg^ 

Sinkiang Csin-jc-ing'), 

Sinuhe (sin-oo-i), Egip'pxiaii official and 
traveler <ca. 2,80 B,a), 174, 175 
Sirnis, 181 

St^ (SKf-sa), Brahman, reputed inventor of 
chess (ca, 500), 500* 

Sit, fee Set 

mx Idlers of die Bamboo Gtovc,'' 706 
Sixth ChTiasTj' (Egj'pc), 29; 

Wdiiam, liiglish philologist 
(1835-1912),73 
Sky Worship, i 
Ionia, 234; in 


’ Egypt, 197-198^ In Biby- 
tndia, 402, 403 
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Slavflrv', in primitivt $ciciictlc$, r9-zo; in Su- 
mcrii, jsj:; in HgS'pt, 151^; iti BabyJonia, 
1^9; in 27$; in Plinenicia^ igi- 

'9Ji ^ JucteSt 337-JjS; in IndiA, 46^, 4B0 
Slui'S, 41 

Silctping Buddha Temple, 741 
Snierdi$ (smir*dis), broiher of Camb)'^ 
(ca. 525 3J5 

’‘Sircrdifi.*^ pretender to Perslati ihronc 
(ill aji.), 354, 3^0 
Smith, Sir AndrcTiV, ^4 
Smith, Edu'in, dlsctn'crer of the Edwin 
Smith Papv'nis 182 

Smith, Sir G". Eilint, 92, 

Smith, Vincent, 441”, 445, 481, 499-500 
Smith, William Robertson, Scorch Oriental¬ 
ist 530* 

Smith Papyrus, i8j 

Snefrunofr (fintf'-rno-iiQ'-fcr), Egyptian 
singer, 191 

Socrates, Greclt pliilosapher {469-399 
' 9 Js 4 iS> 6S$i. 75 Jt, 841 

Soduni (sod-um), 311, 355 
Sngdiana ($ag-ndc^i-na), 355 
Sogdians, 

Sokokuji (su-ko-kdo-jc), 904 
Solomon, King of the Jews (974-937 fr-C), 
304, 305-308, 309', 31a, 314, 315, 33a, 335, 

337. J 39 , 34 J» 34 *'> 34 ®' 470 
Solqmon J^ands, 10, 

Solon, Athenian lawgiver (640-558 b,c,), ago, 
<^47 _ 

Solucrian Culture, 94 
Sonj'4r (sd'-ma) , 403, 405 
Soma, Hindu god, 403, 404 
Soniadcva (s6-rtii-da%^>, Indian poet (tick 
centurj ), 579 
Somaliland, 4^, 94, 189 
Somalis, 41-43, 78 
Somme River, 90 
Somnaih (som^-nat), 460 
Somnathpur (som-nat-pooi'K dot 
“Son of Heaven,^ 797-798 
Sonata Appafiionata, yaj 
i’mjg Celestial, 54tt 
Song of Solomon, J41-341, 5S0 
Softttp Jo-l {sdn-nd-jo-S) t 875 
Sopdit (sop’-dit)^ 198 

Sophocles, Greek dramatic poet (495^406 
611 

Sostrattis, Greek architeor 3™ bj:,). 137 
Sothic (s6'-ihrk) cycle, 181* 

Soihis (so'-this) t fee Sirius 
South Africa, 38^ 94, 103, (04, 639 


South America^ 830 
Souch Pole, 107 

South Sea Islanders:, 16,, also tee Melanesians, 
Folynesrans 
Soyots (so-ydti), 43 

Spain, 91, 97, 105, 108. 115, 191, 393, 469, 
d07' ^ 717 - S04 
Sparta, 555 

Spencer, Herbert, English philosopher 
(1830-1903), 15+ 78. 88, 538, 617, 934 
Sphifot, 139, 172, 186 

Spinoza. Bamch, Dutch Jewish philosopher 
(1632-1677), 3n, 4x3, 553% 655, 670^, 734, 
867,871 

Spirit Sect, 864 

Spring ond , 4 srftiTfjn Annals^ 665 
Srong-^sm Gampo (srorg'-tsau gam'-pd?). 
King of Tibet (629-50), 506 
State, origins of, 2J-35 
Statira (sta-cT-ra), wife of Arcaserzfes 11 (ca- 
380 B£,), 375' 

Stein, Sir Mr Aurcl, 506, 594, 728-729. 739 
Still Bay Culture, 94 
Stoicisin, J95, 5:4 

Stone Age, 102, 1043 Old, 91, 93, 94, 104; 

New, 91, 99, too, toi, 104 
Stonehenge, loa 
Stsry of Siniikef 174-175 
Sfflry of tbf Shiptsreeke^d Soilt^r, 174 
Strabo, Greek geographer (63? 

14-), 137 *p 217 . 3 S 7 +' 357 % 

491*' 495 

Strajige Stories, 718 
Stns^urg cathedral, 61 t 
StTcain of Kings, 579 

Sirindbc^, August, Swedish dramatist and 
man or letters (1849-1911), 643 
Subhadda (s6b-bad^-^), Buddhist radical 
(ca. 480 3,0.), 503 
Suez, 109. 135, 214, 115 
Sugawara {s6b-ga-wa-ra> family, 835 
Sugaw'ara Miehizanc Cmich-i-J^a-n^), patron 
saint of Japanese UteratuTe (845^903), 835, 
S 6 j 

Suicide, in primitive societies, 533 in India^ 
502; in China, 646^ in Japan, 53, 848-849 
Suiko (sdb-f-ku). Empress of Japan {593- 
6iS>, 833, 899 
Sukkort (sdok'-koih), 333 
Suleunan (sdo^-la-man'), Moslem traveler 
(9th centufv'), 756 
Syltanpur fsd&l-tan'-pdor'), 589 
5 kinu.tra (soo-mi'-tri), 3i. 6^ 99*, 603, 780 
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Sumcria (soo irc'-rt^), 104-1 oj, lo^ 107, 
iqS. 21&, jsii. 237% 349^ 350^ ij4, 

361, ifizt 263^ 270. 271, itta, 395t 479v 

509. S J^H 594* ^54^ 

Sununcr Pal^tcc, 741, 778^. 805 

Sucnncr^ William Graham, 17-18^ ^4 
Sua worship, 59, 6 oi. in E^'pt, 198, loS-iio, 
211; in BaUylonia, 234; in Pcrsiu, 3^5, jfiiSv 
369-370, 371 (al$p Stt X^ifoastriankm}; lit 
India, 401, 403 

Sun Yat-sen (s^n'-j'it*-s6o'; OiEncse swun 
yun>, Prcsidcnr of China {1866-1923), 616^ 
S09-S13, &13 

Sung (sdung)^ Chinese cCnsof (ca- iSoo), 
79S 

Sung (state), 678-679, 63o, 688 

Sung, Prince of (ca. 310 bjc,), 6S3 

Sung l>)Tiastj^ 67;, 714, 737. 73j, 736, 740, 

74®- 75^ 75Jt 75^ 7 ^ 779 * 7*°. 7®^- 
87:, 899, 91^4, 912 

Sung K'ang (so^ng king), Chinese paclhsi 
(ca- jjo ex,), 685 

Sung Ping (birtg), QiincSc phitosaphcr {ca, 
413 BjC.), 679_ 

Sung Shan {shin) (mouniam), 74Z 
Sung Yuch Sra (c'-u-soo), 742 
StmS‘fba (shuu), 7S0 
Superior, Lake, 107 

Sur Das (sdor d:»), Indian poet (1483- 
Surat (sd^-rar') 393 

Surges, origins of, 8[^ m Egypt, iSij In 
BabyJonk, 258; in Judea, 331; in India, 
531; in China, 782 
Surpa-nakha (sdor'-pa-na-ka), 569 
Snirj-a (sdbr^-ya), 403, 399 
Sitrys Siddh^a^ 528 

Susa (s6b'-sa), [07, 108, 117, 119, lat, tai, 
319, 35^*. j8o, 3S4, 440, 442, 

642 

Sushruta (sdbsh'-ioc^ta), Indian phy'sician 
(«, 500 Bjc,), 530, 531, JJl 
Susiana (Bob^-i^-na), 334 
Suti (sdb'-tfi), Egyptun architect (ca- 1400 
ikX). 206* 

Stftrd; (sdbt-raa), 407*, 418, 43&> 534 
Stttta^ Pali form of stittsi, ^.v. 

Surree (s6t-ic), 48, 149. 402, 494-49^^ 793 
Swadeshi (swa-da'-shi), S3 2 
Su’ara; {sw^a-riij'), J57, 616, 631 
S’v^’astika (su'a'-SEl-ka), 6bo 
SiA^ift; JunaEhax Irish sjeMsi and church¬ 
man (jS67-I74J>. 11 

Su'inbumc. Algernon Charles, English poec 
(1337-1909), 193 


Switzerland,. 93, 98, 99V 104 
Synge, John jMillingion, Irish dra,iTiari$C 
(1871-1909),53* 

Syria, 94, 173, 134, 155. 160. 18S, 191, 306, 
212, 114, 215. 222, 224, 245, 2(S9, 2S6, 292, 
296-297, 299, 300, 317, 31S, 3it, 355, 447, 
450 

Syrians, 217, 267 

Systc^ia Braimiankum {sis-ta'-ma bra- 
iiian'-i-cun]), 391* 

Szechuan (sii-chwan^) proi’incc, 739, 749, 
77 % 7S6 

S^-uma Ch'icn (soo'-mi clic-iri'), Chinese 
hL^rian {bom 14J e.c.), 6jx, 652, 653", 

^ 5 ®’* ^5. 71S-715 

Szuina Kuang {gwang), Chinese historian 
(fl. [076), 719, 726 

T 

7 ’j (da shii'-uh), 665 

Tabi-uuil-Enlil (ta'-b^-db'-tdol-en'-lil). King 
of Kippur, 260-261- 
Tabus (ci 4 jDb(i')j 69-70 
Tacitus, Caius Comcllos, Koinan histuriin 
(fl. 55-110), 578 

Tagore, Abanindranatfi (ta-gor', a-bi-nln'- 
ura-nit), Indiin artist, 619 
Tagore, Dfl\-endranath (da-ven'-dra-nat), 
Indian reformer, 619 

Tagore, Dwijcridranith {dw£-]cii'"-dra-nat), 
Indbn philosopher, 619 
Tagore, Gagonciulrauath (gcngo-nEn'-dra- 
nit), Indian artist:, 619 
Tagore, Rabindranath {ra-bin*-dra-nac). In* 
dlan poet (1861- ), 39ri 4'5. 493* 

019-621.622 
Tagit^. 129 

Tahiti, 6, 10, 32, 38, 45, 77, 107 
Tahito (li-hc-to), Japanese poet (665-711), 
856 

Tai Tsu (ti dzdb), Ctiinesc emperor (960- 
97 <i)- 7 H 

Tai Tsung fti dzdbng), Chinest emperor 
627-650), 67s, 702, 7I1 
Tai Tsung, Chinese emperor {976-998), 731 
Tai Tsung, Korean emperor (ijdi cen- 

Tfliffeo (tf-ko), B39 

T^c, Hippo! y-te Adolphe (1828-1893), 
French critic, 199, 719 
Tai-p^Sng (ti-pTng) Rebellion, 742. 758-759. 
^5. 9*5 

Taira {ti-ra> family, 835 
Tal-shan (ti-slian) (mountain), 787 


TN 

Taj Mflhal (taj^ nii-hil'>, 475. ^09-^10, fin* 
8^7 

Takamine (u^ka-nic-nA), japancst scicndsr. 

934 

Takayashi (la-ka-yo-^hc). Japajitst painter 
(ca. 1010), 904 

Ta-ki Cta-k4), wife of Chou Hsifl (ca. 11J5 
ajc),645 

TaU of the Water 71S 

Talent Cnwoey). 306'^ SJ®’ 

Talikota {ta'-li-ko'-ti)^ 457^ 459 
Tallcyrand-Perigord, Charles Maurice dc. 
Prmcc of Ek:nn'^cnco^ French sotesman 
and wit (i754-]8^8), 151 
Talmud (tal'-md^), 339, 519 
Tmtbura (tam-bdo*-j:3>. 5&6 
Tamerlane {tam^-er-lane)* 463^ ree Timur-i- 
lang 

Tamil (ra'-niil) language, 555> 5S1 
Tamils. 446f 490 

Taitiiriuz f ((iim’'-iTn>oil * Ji*, 137. 338-139, 

141', 393, 313. 341 

Tamura Maro tta'-moo-ra ma-ro), Japanese 
general (ca. 800)^ S54 

T*aiig {tan.g> Djitastj', ^75. 7Q2, 703^ 7^4* 

7-8h 735^ 7i^ 74"r 745*. 7^ 7S^ 7S5^ 775- 
780, 781^ 790. 797, Son. Bjj 
T’ang (siateK 
Tangut (can'-gd^c), 761 
Tanjort {taii’idr'). 393. 490, jS;,. 594, 602., 
610 

Tanka (taii-kii>,8So. 93& 

Tmtraj (lan'-tris), 518. 519, 341 
Tae (dnu), ^33, 689, 783 
‘I'^ao Qi'Jcn (dow ch^anO, Chiitese poet 
(3155-4:7), 713-714 

T'ao Hung-ching (doia hoong jmg). Chi¬ 
nese Writer (6ui cenruT^ ), 78: 

Taoism (dou'-ls-m) S53-658. S75. 728. 731. 

74 h 74®. 754. 7^7^7 
Tao-Te-Chmg (dou-Ji-jing), 653* Hi 
Tarahumaras, 7 
Tashkent (Eash-Lient^),453 
Tasmamins, 14, 31, 74. 79 
Tata (ti-taj Iron and Steel Company, 632 
Tatars ( ta'-Ecn). 701^ 75 'Ot 770 
Taaooing. 85 

T jf (tat' CM'iz) + 537-538, 539 
Taxation, in Sumeria, itdj in Egypt,, ido. 
114; in Judea, 308; In Persia, 3631 in Indki. 
48(1^ in China, 699. in Japan. 851-S51 
Taxila <ia'-lc^4a). 440, 441-44^ 4J<». 49^** 
JJ7 

Taylor. Meadows, 6oj * 
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Tchcou-ta-Kouan {chc-o5'-ta-gw'an), Qu- 
nese dipiomat (ca, 1275). 604, 605 
Tceunas.73 
Tcfnul (tcf-rt5&c'),30i 
Te jahpala (ta'-ja-pi'-la) Temple, 59S 
Tckoschei (ca’-ko-shet), 189 
TcU-Asnur (ticl-a5-mar'J,395* 
Tcil-cl-Ainania (tclncl-a-mar'-fia). iSa, loj, 

311, in'* 

Tell-ct-Ubaid ftt-l-fl-d&b'-a-jd). 133 
Tell Halaf :8a 

Tcllo (tcliu), 131 ^ 

Tclugu (tel'-do-goo) (dialect). 458, 555 
Telugus (tribe), 495 

Templev 307-308, J09, 314, 315. 3*®. 32^^ 3=3^ 
3:4, 3:6, 317. 33^. 333- 33S- 337 
Ten Commaodments. 31:. 33'-3J9. 374 
Ten Thousand (Xenophon’s), 31^ 

Ttnehi (!tCn-chc).834 

Tenchi Tenno (ten-no), lumperor of Japan 
(6a8-a7[), 853, 850. 877 
Teng Shih (tOng shi) , (ihii:esc rsdirai (ca. 

550 bjc.). aji-aji 
Tmgri, 60 

Tennyson. Alfred, Baron, English poet 
(1809-1891), 49I1 ^-0 

Tepe Gawra (la'-pa-gor'-a), jH 
Thais, Athenian courtesan (4tli cenmry 
Bjc.), 8: 

Thales, Greek philosopher and scientist 
(dio-546 er:,). 533, 531 
Thanios (rh^-fiiids). King of Egypt (mj'th- 
icaJ), 76 

TJ^J^I^^Jrd>p^^^.4oS 
Thapsaois (ihap''Sa'ku5).3:8 
Thebes, 140, 151. 153, 154, 155. 167. 190, J91, 
:ro, Jij. 217*. 348, 307, 314, 449 
Theoder. Father. t3 
Theosophy. 554*^, 6i6t 
Third 1>)"nasty (Egypt), 147, Jdj 
Thirteen, as an unlucky number, 79 
Thomas, Elbert, 693“ 

Tborcau, Henry David, American writer 
(1817-186:), 79. 6ji. 889 
Thoth (thoth), 71^, 147, 17^ 199, mj*. 277*, 
3311 

Thradins, 494 

Thucydides, Greek hiaomn (ca. 471-399 
Uui.). 578, 719 
Thtigs, 499-500 

Thuimosc (thuP-mdz). Efj'ptjan artist (ca. 
137a K.C.). 388, 19: 

Thumiose I, King of Eg>'pt (1545-]514 
B-c-). ?53> 154* i®3 
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Thutniose Il^ King of Egj'pt (i5i4-iyoi),. 

Thutniosc III, King of Eg>'pc 
B^), in, 142, 143, 153, i54-'5F> 173, 

181, 184, 10;, 1S0, 109, ^os, nti, 222, 17a, 

JOO, JOJ* 

ThutiniKc (\\ King of Eg>'pr (1410-1412 

BJC.), IJJ 

Ti, 60 

Tiairur (r,'a'-rnar), 136-137, 278 
Tiberius Claudius Tsicro Dp!ia.r, Roman em¬ 
peror (i4'37?^ ?8i 

Tibet (ti-WJtjt 3®, 39^ 45 « 319, 79 U 401, 

449, 501, J04, 306-307, 589, 601. 606, 767, 

793 

Tientsin (tint"-sin), 763, 77S, Boy 
Tiglath-Pilcscr (tig^latb-pi-l^'-zerj I, King 
of Assyria (1115-110a bjc,>, 166-267. 
Tiglatb'E^cscr 111 , King of Assyria (743- 
717 Bjt>, 267, 170 

Tigris (tj'-grls) River, 117, 118, 119, 124, 
133, 136. 210, 111. 265, aS6t, 199, 736 
TUak (rlMak), Hal GongaJhar, Indian 
Nationaliift leader (1836-19:0), 626, 632 
Timbuktu, j 

Timon of Athens, 175, 6S9 
Timur-i-lang (ti-mtiori-r-laiig'), TurkisEi 
conqueror (1336-1403), 463. 464, 463 
Ting tdlng), Duke of Lu <ca, 500 BXX), 662, 
663 

Tinne\'elly (rin'-ne-vicl'-li}, 456 
Tinimalai Naj'vak (ii'-roJj-nia-U oi*-yak). 
Prince nf AlaiJura (1623-1639), 600, 60a 
Timvallaver {ti'-rob-val''ldo-var). Indian 
poet (ca. 950), jrti-381 
Tiy <te-t) mother of Amenbowp IV (ca. 

1400 B-C,), 168 
Tlingits, 6 

To no-Chujo (lo-no-chob-jo), 893 
Tobi So|o (td4ii So-jo), Japanese pinitr 
<103 3-1140), 904 

Tod, James, British irmy officer and Orien¬ 
talist (1781-1835), 433. 49Jf, 496* 

Todaiji (t6-di-)c) Temple, 892, 895 
Todas, 39 

Togo, Count Heihachiro £td-g6, ha-hi- 
chc-to), Japanese naval hero (1847-1934), 
919 

Toaos,4i 

Tokugawa (to-k«i-g 5 -ti,"a) Shogttnitc, 829^ 
838, 844, 846, 852, 83 3. S33, S63, 866, 371. 

SJJt 877, 886. 903, 90^. 3 m 
Tokyo (to-kyd), S30, 841, 8+7, 851’, 862, 
871 ► 877, 884, 886, 893, poy, 910, 914, 
919. 910% 911. 931 


Tokyo, University of, 877, 916 
Toledo, Spain, 896 

Tolstoy, (Dounr Leo Nikolaicvltch, Russian 
writer and refomitr (i028-19 iq>, 

693 

Torn Jonas, 718, 882, 891 
Tom Sir^^yeTf 410 
Tomb of Ni^ht, 191 

Tools, in primtcive societies, 12-131 in prc- 
bistoric culnires, 93-93, loo-ioi, 103, 104; 
in Sumeria, 124’, in Egypt, 143^ in Baby¬ 
lonia, 127 i in India, 393, 601* 

Tophetb (c6"-fct), 321 
Torah (td^-ra), 328 

Toraniaiia (td-ra-mii-na), Hunriiib King 

(jE>o- 50 i ),432 

Torres Straits, S3 

Torture, in Egj^pr, 161; in A^yria, 171. 173- 
276J in Persia, 361-36:, 373; in India, 4831 
in Chinn, 797: In Japan, 850 
Toni Koiomoto (td-rdo kd-jd^md-to), Japa¬ 
nese engraver (fl. 1687), 907-908 
Tosa Oon-no-kuml (id-sa gdn-od-kdb-nie), 
Japanese painter (ca. 1230), 903 
Tosa School (of Japanese painting), B43, 

903-904 

Tosoti (td-sdn), Japanese novelist and poet, 
926-917 

Totemism, 61^1, 76-77, 332 
Tours, 460 

"Towers of Silence," 372 
Toyama, Mjtsuru, Japanese nauonalist leader 
('833- ), 923 

Trade, in primitive societies, 13-16; in pre¬ 
historic cultures, 101; In Sumcria, 115, 131. 
133; in EgTi’pr, 135, i6d-e6i]; in ^bylonia, 
12S; in Assyria, 274; in Phoenicia, 291-293; 
in Judea, in Persia, 33B; in India, 4ml, 
479; in China, 778-779, 813; in Japan, 931 
Trajan, Marcus Ulpius, Roman emperor 
£98-117). 364 
TranS’Baikaiia, 93i 

Transport, in primitive societies, 14-1;; in 
prehistoric cultures, loi; in Sumeria, 113; 
^ ^6o; in Babylonia, 217; in ^loe- 

nicia. 192-293^ in Ptrsta, 358; In India, 400. 
44 +"+ 45 . 4Tfr: in China. 778; in Japan, 9Jot, 
93 + 

Trans-Siberian Railroad, 931 
Travancorc (rra'-van-kori), 456 
Trebizond. (treb'-I-^dnd'). 766 
Tribe, the, 21 

Trichinopoly (tri'-cliT-nop'-d-ii), 393, 601 
Trobriand Islanders, 31, 54 
Troubadours, 177 


1 2^ 

Troy^ 5r, 107, 115 

Ts'si Luci (tsi lobji), bivtaior of paper (ca. 
105). 7-7-7^^ 

Tseng Ts'ari (difing ts^), Confuebui dts- 
cipTe {ci. 490 Bx:.), 66^ 

Ts^i [staiej^ jee Ch'i (stare) 

Ts'i, Duke of^ tee Ch^i, Duke of 
Tsin* tee Chin 

Tsing-tao (chirg dow), ^J9*t 9^9 
Tsoa (iso-9)« Chinese genefai (ca. 7+0), 715 
Tfff-ctwm (dzd jwan)^ 71&. 7sJ 
Tsu Ch'ung-chih (dxdo ch^ng-ii)^ Chtnese 
matheniadcian (4]ct-5Qi)> 7B1 
Tsunayoshi tt5oo-na-yosJl'^£)1l Japanese jfiw- 

Sun ([i4&o-i7q>p), 1)43 

Tsurayaki (ts^Si-rt^ya-kS), Japanese poet 
(8BJ-94J6), 3jSt B6j, 878^79 
Tsushima (rsoo-shc-ma), 9^9 
Tszo'kung (t^-ki56ng), Confneian disciple 
(ca. joo bjc.), 6fl6, &jay 671-672 
Tsze-loo Ctsu-ldo), Confuciait disciple (ca, 
foo bjc,)^ 66j. 663+ 664+ 666, 669 
Tuaregs, 46, 47 

Tu Fu (doo fob), Chinese poet {712-770)1 
707. 71J. 7r4-7i7. 747 

Tukaram (too-ka-riuii'), Indian poet ( i 6 q 3- 
1649),5II * 

Tulsi t^s (tQbl^se das), IndLan poet (lija- 
16:4),581 

Tung Cho (tdong )6), Bo:scr gcneril, 746 
Tungalmdra (rdbn'-^-ba'-dri) River, 457 
"Tungchow (tdung-|d), SoS* 

Tungus, It 

Tun-huang (euuh hw^gj 718 
T unis, 94 

Turgeniev, Ivan, Rosstan novelise and dn- 
mamr (1818-2S83), 687 
Turin Musneni, i9®. 

Turkestan, 108, 140, 506. 571, 594, 6064 641, 
718, 739, 7J9, 741, 767, 779, 902 
Turkey. 70 j 

Turks, 24*, 154, jS6t, j 62. 45a, 4J9. 4^*1 

75* 

Tuienkharnnn (tdot''anglt-a'‘-min), King or 
Egv'pt (1J60-1350 bjcO, 141, ijj, 191. si j 
Tuienkhaion {i6bc-£ti-kha'-tdn), Tuten- 
khamun 

Twelfth DsTiastj'" (Fgv'pt), iji* [95 i ^®7 
Tw.'cnw-one Dcniajid^ Sij, 9;8'9i9 
TwenU'-scTOtid Dynasty (Egj'pc,) 187 
Twoshtrl 492 

T ypoow,R39 

Tyre (tJr), 1E16, 11% 228, 292, 294, 295, 303, 
306^ 30a, 3t7, 318, 324, 337. 384 


E X 1045 

Wsi {nrEi she), Chinese dowager em¬ 
press (E834-190B), 782, 8o6-8d8. 8to 

U 

Udaipur (ciu-di'-pdor), 393, 475 
Udayaua (db-dS'-ya-na), Indian scientist 

(ca. 973>, J29 
Uganda, 43 

Uimala-KIrri (db-c’-ma-la-kSrHtfi), Buddhist 
saint, 747 

Uiiain (ooj-jinOt 4Jit 557. 575 
Ukiyoye (db-ki-yo-yc) engravers, 907, 908, 
910 

Ulysses, 57D 

Uma (db'-ma), aspect of Kali, 509 
Uma no-Kami fdb-mi-no-ki-tne). S84 
Ungur {dbn'-gdbt), 767 
United provinces, 486! 

United States, 93, 391, 444-4421 737i ®°St Sw 5, 
808, 809, 813, 815, 829, S37. 891, 91J, 917*, 
918, 91a, 929 p^^30, 9J1, 93'-9U 
Uniwd States Army Medical Corps, 9:5 
United States Bureau of Standards, 400 
Unkei (dbn-ka), Japanese woodcarver 
(itSo-iJzo), 897' 

Untouchables, see Outcasies 
Upanlshads (db-pan-i-shadB), 58, 391, 404, 
407, 409, 410-41 4I(5 v 417^ 4'?- 47°‘ J4^t 

545- 5+<5v 547. SJ'% 554^ 5*4. 5 ^^ 57“. 

Ur (oor) 103, 118, 119, 120, 122-123, 132, 

I 33 'U 4 - n*. JI 5 - 2 J 4 . 3 ™. i9S ^ 

UrartUi (db-rar'-rdb), 287; tee Armenia 
Urdu (dhr'-doo), jjj 

Ur-engur (otir-cn'-gcibr). King of Ur tea. 

2450 tL£L), 112-123, 1-7. 135 
Uffe, Honore d\ French novdkr (156^- 
1626), 756‘ 

Urga {ooC-ga), 931 

Uruh (u-ri*H3>, Hittitc general (ca. 900 
305 

Ur-nioa (dbr-nc-n.i), King of Lsgash {3100 
Bjc.), 133 
Uruguay', 932 

Uruk (dqr'-dbt), iifi, 119. 120. 123, 117, 234, 
2JO, 251, 232, 233 

Utiikagina (pbr-dbk4-Je'-ni’), King of 
Lagadi tea. 2900 iio-iii, 128, 129 
Urn vela t<iibr--dn-va.'-la), 426 
Urv'sshi (dbr-vash'-c), 511 
Ushas (uo'-sJiaz), 403 

Usshcr, James, Archbishop of Armagh and 
biblical ehronologcr <1-81-1636), 300 
Ussuri (dbii-sdur'-c^ RT lT, 806 
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Utamam (oo^ta-iua-ro) „ Japanese cngravicr 
{]75 j-jS£>iS). 9 oS 
Uxiah 69. 313 

V 

V^accirtatiM, 531 -5 

Vachaspad tndbn scientist 

(8jo),^29 

X^adnagar fTid-na'-gir), 55^ 

Vaghbaca (vag'-bha-ra), Indian medical 
wrircr {cm. 61 j)^ 530 
Vaishali (vr-sha-lt}, 419, 4:1 
Vnijhcthika {vi-sbJ'-ihT-Wa) phiiosuphy, jiS, 

5315 

V^aishnas'ites (v‘ish''-ili-vjt2)4 jofi, J58^ 606 
V'ab^'as (vi'-shvas), 487* 6:3, 678 
Vajjians (va'-j^-ans), 398 
Valley of the Kings^ 134 
Valmiki (s-al^-mie-kl), Indian poet (ca* idd 
B£->. 367, 570 

Vansprailbn (va-iia-pr^'*ra>, 512 
V'andainmCii DominiquC'Rcne, French gen¬ 
eral <1770-1830). 466 

\^a ralwmihira (va-ra'-ha-mr-hi-fa), tndiaii 
ajCTDiiumcr (50^^537 452. J26 

Vanina fva'-ro&-na>. 283, 3p7t» 401. 403-404 
Vasanti (s'a-san'^-tc), 501 
Vashubandu fvash-nb"band'-db), Buddhist; 

commentator (ca^ 3io-38o>. 4J2 
Vatsyavana (x'it-S^'a'-ya-na), 45^ 

Vayu Jva'-ydo) , 402 

VedmtJ (va-dan'-ti) phtlof!ophy% 341. 346- 

55^- 554. 1S18. 731 

Vedof 3^5'. 356t. 401, 403^ 

406^409, 4td, 419. 420, 433, 485. 486, 493, 
yoj. 507, jii» J23. 534, 533. 541. y^pS. jjj. 
JJ7, 5iS2*. jdi. 571, 571, yyjd, 616 
Veddahs <vcd'-dit), 14+ 11. fd 
Vcdic (vcd'-Ik) Age. 597-39S. 399. 401. 4n(i, 
493. 494> 49 Jp ;= 4. J30. 

Vegeration rites. 6j 

VewsqucE dc Sils’a, Diego Redr^uez. Span¬ 
ish painter (1599-1660.) 910 
Vcmani (vi-ma'-na). Indian poet <17^1 
century'). 513-514 
VeJfdidnid (vcn'-dl-dad). 36jt 
Vcneiuela, 99* 

Venice. 2. 479i 640, 753. 760, 766, 769. 776 

Venus, 60, 235, 23S. 155 

Wnus (planet). 357 

VcrsaiUcs, 7*4*+ 835 

Victoria (Australia), 50 

Victoria Institute, Madras. 585 

Vidarbha (vF-dari-bi). 557 


^'idchas (vi-da'-haz). 533. 567 
\'iiaysLnagar <ve‘-ja-ya-na''-giT) (city), 456. 
457-458,45<> 

Mlayanagor (scare). 456-459, 477tt 495, 
Viltrainaditya Chalukya (vMtr:LEn-a.'-dtt'j''a 
gha'-lMk-ya). King of Magadha (1076- 
1126), 437*. 60Z 

Vikmmadity’a Gupta (vT-hram-a'-dit->'a 
gd&p'-ia). King of iVfagadha (3S0-413), 
4jit 4?8^ 57* 

Vimala (vi'-ma-li) Tem.pje, 598-599 
Vina (ve-na'), jS6 
Vwiya (v1'-na-ya). 413* 

Vinaya Fit/ika^ 389 

Vinci, Lciinardo da, Italian artist (1452- 
I5i9)> 97y 589, 59a, 7J^ 905, 

Virginity', In primitive societies, 45-46 
Vitocana (ve-ro-ki'^-iii). 416 
Virupahsha (vi-r^'^ak-sbi) Temple, 603 
Vishnu (I’ifih'-noo). 402, 413*, 458, 506, 507. 
joS, 511. 523, 5-4, JJ2. 565. 590. 594, 

598, 602. 604, 627 
V rfj&wuprirran'j, 5 i J ^513 

^^ishtasp3 (vTsb-tis'-pa). 364; ree Hyscaspes 
Viipered (vis'-[>lr-fd). 36jJ 
Vjvasvat (vi-vas'-vat), 403 
V^ivekananda, S'A’any {vc-va-kan'"'in-da, 
swa-mi) (Narcndnnath Putt). Titdiani 
philosopher (1863-1902), 617". 618 
Viireraw, in Eg>7sc, 162-163 
Vladivostok (vli-di-vOa-tok'). 932 
\^t:lga River, 355 

Vologesus <v61-6-j5'-zus) V. King of Parihia 
(209-222) 36jt 

V^nltairc (Francois Marie Arouec de), 
French writer (1694-1778). 348. 445. 511, 

55^', 57&. 594. 639, 657. 6S3. 608. 693, 695. 
768. 788-7^ 

V^ordcrasiatisches Museum. Berlin, 12jt 
yasa <vya'^). the Indian Homef, j 1 r, 561 


W 


Wabtinias, Queen of the, 86 
iVajiahmha (wi-gi^ljMHsha) scholars, 874 
Wages, in Eiy^pt, 159. 2(4; m Babylonia. 
131; tn Persia. 363; in Indiz. 481 i in China. 
816; in Japan. 8ji. 9^1 
Wagner. Richard, German composer Cilt)* 
1883), j8 

Wapn-wheel. 14, 117 

Warcs.92 


t\V f'' 714' SSj 

>V allace, Alfred Russel. English biologist 
and naturalkt (1822-1913), 25-16 
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IVang Ar-shiK Sn-shi), Chinese so¬ 

cialist statesman (fl. 1070), 7^-73^ 

Wang CKieh (watig )c'-CEh)» Chinese pritittr 
(fl. 86S), 719 ^ 

Wang Hsi-chih (wing shf-iDr Chinese cal¬ 
ligrapher (ca. 400) T 745* 

Wang Mang (TATing mang), Chinese em¬ 
peror (j-is)i, 700-7^^ ^ _ 

Wang Shu-ho (wing shcio-ho)^ Chiniesc 
medical writer (ci- joo}, 7S1 
Wang T-Vei (wang wa), Chinese gamier 

Wang Yang-ming (wang ying-ming), t^ni 
iiese philosopher (i47;-i5i8!), 

871 

Wan 4 i (wan-lc)* sec Shen Tsing 
War, in primitive socictieSt 12-^3 
War and Fcaee^ 718 
Warti, Gr 303 

Ward, Lrtter Frank, American sociologist 
(i841-i 913>, aj 

Warfare, Sumerian, iid; AssjTian, 37^271, 
173-27 3: Persian, 360; Indian, 4431 Chinese, 
i47i Japanese, 918 {see, also, Ssimirat) 
Warka, see Umk 

W'xTW'ick, Richard Neville, Eiarl of 
King-Maker”), 834 
Washington Conference (19^2), 939 
T-Vatertoo, 613 

W^ealth, of EgTimt, 114, 1153 Babylonia. 
319; of Phoenicia, 394; of Judea, 306; of 
Persia, 363; of India, 481-483 ji of China, 
703, 763; of Japan, 920 
Weaving, in priinidvc sociecjcs, sy, P*^" 
histone cultures; loo-iai; in Egyp*- 
in Babylonia, 127; in India, 478-479, 5 ®J' 
in China, 776"777 
Wet (wa) (state), ^So, <^95 
Wei, Dukes of, 66j, 666, 688 
W'ci River, 641, 6jl 
Wei Sheng (wa shiing), 790 
Weigall, Arthur, British Egj'ptologisE (1880- 

134 

Wclsmann, Auifusi, German zoologist U&H" 
1914).539 

Wen Ti (wnin dc), Chinese emperor (t 79 ^ 

137 SX,), 69S . , iTT,’ 

Wen T*ien-hskii (wilti 'Ee-an''she- 5 ng>, Chi¬ 
nese pamoc and scholar tea. 1360), 7^4 
Wen Wang (wnin w'ang), Chinese empenK’ 
(d. 1133 6jo 

Wcstcrmarck, Edward, 499 


Western Han Dynasty, 698* 

Westminster Abbey O'lfinr)' %'irs Chapel), 

James Abbott MacNcili, Ameri¬ 
can etcher and painter (i 8 j 4 "^WJ' 9 ^' 

Walt, American poet (1819- 
1B93), 34 '*' 909 

"^YhitsitntT-dei, 63" ^ iirLiSic 

Wilde, Dscar OTbheme Fmgal Wd^ 
Irish poet and dramatisi {i8j6-i9w), 858- 
S59 

irjfAcIw MfiiTprj 883 

Whitson, Thomas Woodrow, Presjdttit ot 
(he Unired States (i« 56 -i 9 ; 4 )' 4 ^ 
Winckicr. Hugo, German Assjnologisc 
(died 1913)^ 38^ 

Winter Palace Hotel, at Lnxor, 140 
WiniemicE, M-. J)**- 579 
fFwdAWT of AvnstiopCf 167 
’Wolff. Cliristian, German philosopher and 
iiiithematiclan (i679“^7Hj* 

Woman, poririoo of, in primitive socieni^ 
ie>-* 5, 69-70; in Sumeria, 119-130; in 
JWpt, i 64 -JS 7 t in Babylonia, 347-348; ni 
^ria, 334 - mj “ 

Pcfsia, 37S; in India, 400-401. 493-496; in 
QiiM, 79a, 8i9-«^<>i in 860-861 

Woodiv^d, Sir Arthur Smith, 93 
Woolley, C. Lconi^d, 119. 'j** 395 t 
Wonsting (wdb'-sdbng), 778 
Wordsworth, WiUbm. Engiidi poet (1770- 

1850). 754^ ^*3 

tPorf'/ aitd DjySj 3395 

M-odd Court, 93 ' 

World's Columbian Expedition, 6iH 
Writing. 1351 origins of, 14, 7 ^ 77 ; 
in Sumeria, ii8\ 130-131, ijj; m 
131. ' 35 . ' 44 -MJi i 7 ^- 17 J'i 
U9*, 131, 348-249: '1 thfi Hittiic Empire, 
186-387; in Phoenicia, 19^-296. 398; in 
Persia, 337: in India, 406-407; in China, 

A 745*- 772 - 773 i J“P^ 7^^ 877 
Wu Shu (woo shoo), Chinese encyclopedist 

( 947 -ioot>, 73 i 

Tao^e (woo dow-deo), Chinese 
(bom ca, 700), 749-75*^ 


Wu 

painter , 

\Vu Ti (wdb dc), Chinese emperor (140* 
By usl), 67j, 698-700, 779 
AVu V^'ang, Chinese emperor (11:2-1115 

A C,) 686 

Wu Vi (wdb ye), Chinese emperor (1198- 

U94 644- *77 . 

Wu'lai-shan (woo-di-shan), 742 
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“Xanadu” (kan'-a-dw)* jfii* 

Xxndiippt, Gncck, wife of Socrates 
470-400 B.C.), |6j 

Xavier, St. Francis, Aposde df die Indies 
Xcac^hon, Greek historkn and general 

AC.), 1^4, jj-i 

Xcnc« (2cnt'-e*> I, King ol Persia (4Bc-4<j4 

B£.), ill*, 149, 

Xcnies JI, King 0/ Persia (42^ Ac.), jSa 






1 

\ahu (yi'^hdb), ^roi lee Yalivch 
Y=ti«h {,.a-.v5). 

m, jio-jij, 318, 5i(i, jji, jjj, jj,_ 

324. 33^ 531, 333, 

J4J. 34^. 34?, 3451, 370 

Yaim^ilkyj ()'3j'-ni-«-il-kyi), ,,, 

414-413^533 ^ - t >■ 

Yajifr^^^eda (yaj'-oor-va^-di), 407 
lukucs, 38, yj 

Yii™ tyr-ma), 4CJ. 408-409, yrS, J43 
isim (y-a'-nie). 40S-409 
rjns 2 M yin (yang, ym), 6;„, 731, -83 
^ang Chu tvang )do>, Chinese Epicurean 
phJosopher ((!. 39a ajc,>_ 679-682 
\ang Kwei^ei (gwa.fa) (died 7^5), 

707p 708, 714*, rij />VirC+. 

^ ang-C7^ (yang-dru) Rjver, 641% So6 
lano Vcitoku (ya-n5 ya-to-kdo), Japanese 
scdpior (ea. 1^90), ^ ^ ' 

Yflo (you), Chinese enipernr (23^6-21^^ 

1 anba, 43 

y^btf (yash-t^), 

rama (yak^^aa). 365J, 36^ 

Ij^niaro () i-sdo-ma-ro), Japanese hb- 

tcinan (ca. 711), gSj ^ 

Yedo (ya-dd), 841; Tokyo 
Yeishin Sozu (yi-shin sd-?4M), Japanese 
painter (ca. 1017), 903 ^ 

bellow River, see Hoang-ho 
Yellow Sea, 641, 863 
Yemen (yem'-en), jjj- 

V™ Hwiiy (v-iin hw£), Confuckn disciple 
tea. joo ui:.), ddo ^ 

Yoga (yd'^a), 5^4, 541-545, 
toga-iiirroj^ 3:43 

Xop (yd'-gei), 541-542, ^43, 614 
lukohama (yd-kd-ha-ma), 83a, 910 


4i30Lt.i ijTj-mai, tmper 

586), %3 

^ ojtf (yd'-ni), 519, 5:0 

Vorit^o (yAr-J-[o-„,o), Japme* 

(ii8d-ii99),837 

V^omo, Japanese shegutt (13th centmy), 
VashimjH (v5!li.I.ni3-ia). Jjp,n™ ,8™ 

(1436^1480), 838^, 905 ^ * 

\^hinut3u (ydsb-i-mit^j), Japanese sha^ 

_ (1387-1395), 8j&, 865t, S95, 904 

iMhiraung (y&sh.I-n,a^i). Jjp,ngsg rto- 

I'tKliiwm (vmh-i-wi-ri), S6i 

■pomg folk o( the Pear Gardgn," 7,, 
Young indiSy 63 j ^ ' 

pltilosophcr and 

■'“P^ 

6 +^ite ' 

ChingK pMowphgr 
tea. 1250 B.C.), 650 ^ Y 

Vu^ Oiwpng (y^in- chwang-), Ounese 
traveler m Jndta (7th centur^, 4;^, ^f, 

^ 

J 3 ii 55 ^ 58 &t 59 i \ 594, TOi 

' Pt^dfnt 0/ 

t-hina (1848-1916), Sii 

Yucatan, 2, 90, ^07 

Vudishcli^a (ytXHdiah-te^-ra), yid, 561, 570 
Wit (ydo'-ga). 5,3 ‘ 

lun Kan (iin tan), 739 
V un JUcni (yJon mun), 74a 
lung 1,0 (ydong B), Chinese emperor 
'4^3-i4J5>. 73^ 74:. 7^7 


^aprcis (la-gnosj .Mountains, iia 
^ptnina <za-pdb^-na), 296 
^rathuscra (zi-ri-thus'-tri). Median 
(660^583 &£.), 33it 3^4-3d8- 370. 371, 372, 
37+ 375% 413* 

Ztchiriah (z£t-i-n^4>, Hebrew prophet 
tci, 510 BjCl), 294 

Xedetiah (ziSd-c-ki'-i), King of Judah roj- 
. 186 gg:.,. , 4 - 

Zct (zen)^ S64, S71. 903 
Zend flanguage). 357. 397t 
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Zmd-Avesta 35<?« J57. 

|6S-j(id, j6(^ 370. 374. 37^ 4^ ^ , 

Zengora Hcwcn (Mn-go-rti ho-zcnj, Jap- 
ncsf pocicr (died 1S55), 901 
Zeno, Greek philosopher (ca. 34^-17'? bJ=->< 

'Zephariah (ucf-a-tii-i). Hebrew prophet 
(ca. 6 }q BjC.), 343* 

Zenibbabcl (zer-ijb*^*bcl). Hebrew pnnce 
(fl* 510 B£,), 327 


Xeus, jSc^ 401 ^ 

ZigguraTS (li^-gpo'ratz), 13 J 

ZopJiar (ziV-far), 344 

Zor^iasrer (zo'-rS-is^-^qr}, let Zarsthostra 
Zoroflsirianeao, 351, 35b *3^4'37^> 57b 4^5^ 
460^ 471. 508* 

Zoser (zd^^se^>, tCmg of Egj*pt (cu 3150 
bjC:>, 147+ iBfii 189 
Zulus, 48, 57 


ERRATA 

Page 69, line 22: for Uzziak read Uz^ah. 

Page 11 5 j second column: for Cambyscs 11, read Catobyscs^ 

Paffc i47t line 10: for Satkarah^ read Sakkara. ^ j j 

Page ilk lines 7 and 8: for tLach of tho constellations as a god, read 
Constellations and stars might be gods. 

Page 102, line 15: for Ka, read ka* 

Page 149, line 20: for old Persian, read Old Persian. 

Page 145, footnore, line 4: for F^ahm^ read I^ialms. 

Pa|c 365, third footnote. Ust lioo: for Volog«o=i I, a PttiiM long, read 
Voioeesus V» a Pardiian king. » j n 

Page 380, line 15: for the vao Arraxerxes, i^d Art^Cixes I and U. 

Page 380, second column, last linct for Trail, read TfisJ. 

Page 398, line 5 from bottom: for Ramayana, read Rarmyauu. 

Page 407, line 16: for read Bible. 

Page 408, line 7: for Fsalms, read Psalms. 

Page 453, line 2 from bottom: for Chang-an, read Ch ang a . 

Pale 46i, line 27: for Delautabad, read Daulatabad. 

Pa|ek'.imc S from bottom: for Antjuctil Uoperron, read Anquetil- 

Duperron. 

Page 501, line 13; for took a, read took on a. 

Pale Sib line 9: for Ecde^iaiteit read Ecclj^ta^^- 
Page 518, line id: for KavjhkaEi, read Kmshaaku 

Pale € 12 , line 14 : for Esdalc, read Esdaile. ^ , ,, t 

Pale 53Z, line 8 from bottom: for Hanin-al-Raslud, read Haroun-al- 
Rashid. ^ 

line 10: for Leibniz, read Lcibmtz. , n : 

second footnote, line i: for Bnhmacarin, reid BtatoMCma. 
line 1 from bottom: for at Madrid, read near Aladnd. 
second footnote, line 1: for Sir, read Lord, 
line 3 from bottom: for Bhuvaneshwar, read Bhuvaneshwara. 
first column: for Jenghiz, read Genghis, 
line ttifot Hiung-nu, read Hsiung^nu. 
line fi: for Sanecomo .Minamoto, read Mmamoto Sanetomo. 
line j and mfra: for hokka, read tokku. 
line 10: for Jancsese, read Japanese. 


Page 536. 
Page 541, 
Page 608, 
Page 609, 
Page 610, 
Page 

Page 701, 
Page 835, 
Page 881, 
Page 891, 








A NOTE ABOUT THE AUTHOR 


Will Dttnnit ti-jj bom tn tSSj at North Adinns^ 
Mass. He received hh education in the Catholic parochial 
schools of North Adartis^ Aiass.^ mjd Kearney^ N. /.; at 
Sl Fetcr^s (Jesuit) College^ Jersey Cityi arid at Columbia 
University f Nev7 York. For a sunmier he served as cub 
reporter on the Nevs York Journal, in t$oy; but fmdmg 
the vcork too exciting for his seinperament he contented 
bhnself V!itb teaching Latin, French, English and other 
subjects at Seton Hall College, South C^range, N^ J. 
(lyo'j-it). He etttered the sermnary there m but 
v:>ithdrev! in rptr, for reasons 'which be has described in 
his book, TiUiNSiTioN. He passed from a seinmary to the 
radical circles m Nev} York, and became the teacher of 
the Ferrer School (Tpn^iy},an experhnent in libertarian 
education. Jn lyia he toured Europe at the expense of 
Alden Freeman, who had befriended hbn and had under¬ 
taken to broaden his borders. In be gave hmiself 
over to graduate studies at Columbia Vniversity, special- 
nxng in biology under Morgan and Calkins, and in phi¬ 
losophy under Woodbridge ojid Dewey. He received the 
Ph.D. degree there in and philosophy at 

Columbia University for one year. In he began, 
in a Presbyterian church at Fourteenth Street and Second 
Avenue, New York, those lectures on the history of 
philosophy and literature which prepared him for the 

STORY OK PHILOSOPHY and THE STORY OF CmLlZATlOX; 

for hh audiences there were tnostly workinpnen and 
women, who demanded complete clanty, and so 7 ne con¬ 
temporary signlFcance to all historical vmterial consid- 


ered 'worthy of mtdy. /?; t$2i he orgunked the Labor 
Te 7 ?iple School, 'which beCinne one of the ruo^i succe^rfid 
of recent experhncnu in adidt education. He retired in 
ip2 j to devote hhntelf to the story of cevtlization. He 
toured Europe again in 'went £tround the world for 
a study of Egypt, the Near East, India, China mid Japan 
hi t^^o; and circled the globe agam in to ‘uisk Japan, 
Manchuria, Siberia and Russia* Ditrmg the next pve years 
be hopes to spend a year in Greece and Italy m prepara¬ 
tion for the second 'uoiufiie of the story of civilization. 
































’*A book that is shut is but a biocfc' 
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Plea^ae help tis to keep the bo<^ 
elean &nd moviog. 











































